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THE 

HISTORY  OF  PHILIP. 

PLAN. 

THE  reigns  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  Alexander  his  son,  contain  thd 
space  of  96  years  ;  the  reign  of  the  former  including  S4,  and  that  of  the  lat- 
ter IS.  They  extend  froln  the  first  year  of  the  105Ui  Olympiad,  or  the  year 
of  the  world  3644,  to  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad,  which  answers  to 
the  year  of  the  world  9680. 

The  kings  who  reigned  during  that  time  in  Persia,  were  Artaxerxes,  Ochus,  Ar- 
ses, and  Darius  Codomanus.    The  Persian  Empire  expired  With  the  last 

We  know  not  any  thing  concernine  the  transactions  of  the  Jews  during  these  36 
y^ears,  except  what  we  are  told  by  Josephus,  book  xi.  chap.  7  and  S  of  his  an- 
tiquities of  the  Jews,  under  the  high  priests  John,  or  Jnhanon,  and  Jaddus. 
These  wiH  be  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history,  with  which  that  of  the 
Jews  is  intermixed. 

The  above  mentioned  space  of  36  years,  with  respect  to  the  Roman  history,  ex- 
tends from  the  993d  to  the  4S9th  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome.  The 
Seat  men  who  made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  the  Romans  during 
at  space  of  time,  were  Appius  Claudius,  the  ^tator,  T.  ^uinctius  Capito- 
linus,  Tit  Manlius  Torquatus,  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  M.  Valetius  Corvinus,  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  and  the  two  Decii,  who  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the 
sa^e  of  their  country. 

SECTION  I. 

THB     BUL9B  AHD  IlffAlfCT   OF    PHILIP. — HIS     FIRST    C0N^9£8TS.-^TOE 
BIRTH   OF  ALEXANDER. 


Mi 


I ACEDON  was  an  hereditaiy  kingdom,  situated  in  ancient  Thrace,  and 
boanded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  of  Thessaly  :  on  the  east  by  Boeo- 
tiaand  Pieria,  on  the  west  by  Lyncestes,  and  on  the  north  by  Mygdonia 
and  Pelagonia ;  but  after  Philip  had  conquered  part  of  Thrace  and  lllyri- 
um,  this  kingdom  extended  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  (he  river  Strymon. 
Edesaa  was  at  first  the  capital  of  it  bat  afterwards  resigned  that  bonoor  to 
F&Qa,  famous  for  giving  birth  to  Philip  and  Alexander. 

Philip,  whose  history  we  are  going  to  write,  was  the  son  of  Amyntas  II. 
who  b  reckoned  the  16th  king  of  Macedon  from  Caranus,  who  bad  found- 
Vol.  lU.  2 
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ed  that  kingdom  about  430  years  before,  that  is  Anno  Mandi  3212,  and 
before  Christ  794.  .  The  history  of  all  these  monarchs  is  sufficiently  ob- 
scure, and  includes  little  more  than  several  wars  with  the  Illyrians,  the 
Tbracians  and  other  neighbourinf;  people. 

The  kings  of  MacedoD  pretended  to  descend  from  Hercules,  by  Cara- 
1108,  and  consequently  to  have  been  Greeks  originally.  Notwithstanding 
this,  Demosthenes  often  styles  them  barbarians,  especially  in  his  invectives 
against  Philip.  The  Greeks  indeed  gate  this  name  to  all  other  nations 
without  excepting  the  Macedonians.  *  Alexander  king  of  Maeedon,  in  the 
reign  of  Xerxes,  was  excluded,  upon  pretence  of  his  being  a  barbarian, 
from  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  was  not  admitted  to  share  in  them  till  af- 
ter having  proved  his  being  originally  descended  from  Argos.  f  The  above 
mentioned  Alexander,  when  he  went  over  from  the  Persian  camp  to  that 
of  the  Greeks,  in  order  to  acquaint  the  latter  that  lUtardonius  was  determin- 
ed to  charge  them  by  surprise  at  day  break,  justified  his  perfidy  by  bis  an- 
cient descent,  which  he  declared  to  be  from  the  Greeks. 

The  ancient  kings  of  Maeedon  did  not  think  it  beneath  themselves  to 
live  at  difierent  times  under  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  Thebans, 
and  Spartans,  changing  their  alliances  as  it  suited  their  intei^est.  Of  this 
we  have  several  instances  in  Thucydides.  One  of  them  named  Perdic- 
cas,  with  whom  the  Athenians  were  dissatisfied,  became  their  tributary  i 
which  continued  from  their  settling  a  colony  in  Amphipolis,  under  Agnon, 
the  son  of  Nicias,  about  48  years  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  till  Bras- 
idas,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  that  war, 
raised  that  whole  province  against  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  frontiers 
of  Maeedon. 

We  shall  soon  see  (his  Maeedon,  which  formerly  bad  paid  tribute  to 
Athens,  become  under  Philip  the  arbiter  of  Greece  ;  and  triumph,  under 
Alexander,  over  afl  the  forces  of  Asia. 

Amyntas,}  father  of  Philip,  began  to  reign  the  third  year  of  the  96th 
Olympiad.  Having,  the  very  year  after,  been  warmly  attacked  by  the 
lilyrians,  and  dispossessed  of  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  thought 
it  scarce  possible  for  him  eter  to  recover  again,  be  addressed  himself  to 
the  Olynthians  ;  and  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  firmly  in  his  inter- 
est, he  had  given  up  to  them  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in  tbe  neighbour- 
hood of  their  city.  Accordiug  to  some  authors,  Argxus,  who  was  of  the 
blood  royal,  being  supfiorted  by  the  Athenians,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
troubles  which  broke  out  in  Maceifonia,  reigned  there  two  years.||  Aroyn- 
tas  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  Thessalians,  upon  which  he  was  de- 
airoos  of  resuming  the  possession  of  the  lands,  which  nothing  bat  the  ill 
sitoation  of  bis  affairs  had  obliged  him  to  resign  to  the  Ofynthiana.  This 
occasioned  a  war ;  but  Amyntas  not  being  strong  enough  to  ma(e  head 
singly  against  so  powerful  a  people,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Atheniana  in  par- 
ticular, sent  him  succours,  and  enabled  him  to  weaken  the  power  of  the 
Olynthians,  who  threatened  him  with  a  total  and  impending  ruin.  }  U 
was  then  that  Amyntas,  in  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  to  which  he  had 
sent  a  deputation,  engaged  to  miite  wUh  them  to  enable  the  Athenians  to 
possess  themselves  of  Arophipolis,  declaring  that  this  city  belonged  to  the 
last  mentioned  people.  This  atrong  alliance  was  continued  alier  hb  death 
with  the  queen  Eurydice  his  wrdow,  aa  we  shall  soon  aee^ 

*  Herod.  I  v.  c.  2i.  f  Idem.  I.  ix.  c.  44. 

t  A.  M.  d«06,  Ant.  J.  C.  .S98.  I  A.  M.  3621.    Ant  J.  C.  S83.  Diod.  1.  xiv. 

p.  307,  sn.  ^  J:»chin.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  400. 
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*  Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Amy  ntas,  was  born  the  same  year  this  mon- 
ttrch  declared  war  against  the  Olynthians.  This  Philip  was  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  for  we  cannot  distinguish  him  better  than  by  calling  him 
the  father  of  such  a  son,  as  f  Cicero  observes  of  the  father  of  Gato  of 
Utica. 

t  Amyntas  died,  after  havinsr  reigned  24  years.  He  left  three  legitimate 
children,  whom  Eury dice  bad  brought  him,  viz.  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and 
Philip,  and  a  natural  son  named  Ptolemy. 

Alexander  succeeded  his  father  as  eldest  son.  In  the  very  beginning 
of  his  reign  he  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  war  with  the  Illyrians,  neighbours 
to,  and  perpetual  enemies  of  Macedonia.  Concluding  afterwards  a  peace 
with  them,  he  put  Philip,  his  younger  brother,  an  infant,  into  their  hands, 
by  way  of  hostage,  who  was  soon  sent  back  to  him.  Alexander  reigned 
jbut  one  year. 

jl  The  crown  now  belonged  by  right  to  Perdiccas  his  brother,  who  was  be- 
come eldest  by  his  death ;  but  Pausanias,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who 
had  been  exiled,  disputed  it  with  him,  and  was  supported  by  a  great  number 
of  Macedonians.  He  began  by  seizing  some  fortresses.  Happily  for  the  new 
king,  Iphicrates  was  then  in  that  country,  whither  the  Athenians  bad  sent 
bim  with  a  small  fleet ;  not  to  besiege  Amphipolis  as  yet,  but  only  to 
take  a  view  of  the  place  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  besiege 
iBg  it.  Eurydice  hearing  of  his  arrival,  desired  to  see  him,  intending  to 
request  his  assistance  against  Pausanias.  When  he  was  come  into  the 
palace,  and  had  seated  himself,  the  afflicted  queen,  the  better  to  excite  his 
compassion,  takes  her  two  children  Perdiccas  and  Philip,^  and  sets  the 
former  in  the  arms  and  the  latter  on  the  knees  of  Iphicrates ;  she  then 
spoke  thus  to  him  :  *'  Remember,  Iphicrates,  that  Amyntas  the  father  of 
^'  these  unhappy  orphans,  had  always  a  love  for  your  country,  and  adopted 
''  you  for  bis  son.  This  double  tie  lays  you  under  a  double  obligation. 
*^  The  amity  which  that  king  entertained  for  Athens,  requires  that  you 
^  should  acknowledge  us  publicly  for  your  friends  ;  and  the  tendernessi 
^*  which  that  father  had  for  your  person,  claims  from  you  the  heart  of  a 
''  brother  to  these  children."  Iphicrates,  moved  with  this  sight  and  dis- 
course, expelled  the  usurper  and  restored  the  lawful  sovereign. 

TPerdiccas  ^did  not  long  continue  in  tranquility.  A  new  enemy,  more 
formidable  than  the  first,  soon  invaded  his  repose  i  this  was  Ptolemy  his 
brother,  natnral  son  of  Amyntas,  as  was  before  observed.  He  might  pos- 
ubly  be  the  eldest  son,  and  claim  the  crown  as  such.  The  two  brothers 
referred  the  decision  of  their  claim  to  Pelopidas,  general  of  the  Thebans, 
more  revered  for  his  probity  than  his  valour.  Pelopidas  determined  ia 
favoar  of  Perdiccas ;  and  having  judged  it  necessary  to  take  pledges  on 
both  aides,  in  order  to  oblige  the  two  competitors  to  observe  the  articlea 

*  A.  M.  3621.     Ant  J.  C.  383. 

f  M.  Cato  scntentiam  dixit  hujus  nostri  Catonis  pater.  Ut  enim  c»teri  ex  pa- 
tribus,  sic  hie,  qui  lumen  .illud  progenult,  ex  fiUo  e^t  nominandus.  De  oifie. 
I.  iii.  n.  66. 

J  A.  M.  3629.    AnL  J.  C.  375.     Diod.  p.  378.    Justin.  1.  v.  ii.  c.  hr. 

t  A.  M.  3630.    Ant  J.  C.  374.    JEsch.  de  Fals.  Legat  p.  309,  400. 

^  Philip  was  not  then  less  than  nine  years  old. 

1  Plutarch  in  Pelop.  p.  292. 

**  Plutarch  supposes  that  it  was  with  Alexander  that  Ptolemy  disputed  the  em- 
pire, which  cannot  be  made  to  agree  with  the  relation  of  JEschines,  who,  being 
nis  cotemporary,  is  more  worthy  of  credit  I  therefore  tliought  proper  to  sub-* 
rtitutc  Perdiccas  instead  of  Alexander. 
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of  the  treaty  accepted  by  them  among  other  hoBtages,  he  carried  Philip 
with  him  to  Thebes,*  where  he  resided  several  years.  He  was  then  tea 
years  of  age.  Euiydice,  at  her  leaviag  this  much  loved  sod,  earDestly 
Ibesought  Pelopidas  to  procure  him  an  education  worthy  of  his  birth,  and 
of  the  city  to  which  he  was  going  an  hostage.  Pelopidas  placed  him  with 
Epaminondas,  who  had  a  celebrated  Pythagorean  philosopher  in  his  house 
for  the  education  of  his  son.  Philip  improved  greatly  by  the  instructiona 
pf  his  preceptor,  and  much  more  by  those  of  Epaminondas,  under  whom 
he  undoubtedly  mad^  some  campaigns,  though  no  mention  is  made  of  this* 
He  could  not  possibly  have  had  a  more  excellent  master,  whether  for  war 
or  the  conduct  of  life;  for  this  illustrious  Theban  was  at  the  same  time  a 
great  philosopher,  that  is  to  say,  a  wise  and  virtuous  man,  and  a  great  com- 
mander, as  well  as  a  great  statesman.  Philip  was  very  proud  of  being  his 
pupil,  and  proposed  him  as  a  model  to  himself;  most  happy  could  he  have 
copied  him  peifectly  !  Perhaps  he  borrowed  from  Epaminondas  his  activ- 
ity in  war,  and  his  promptitude  in  improving  occasions,  which  however 
formed  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  merit  of  this  illustrious  person* 
age  :  but  with  regard  to  his  temperance,  his  justice,  his  disinterestedness^ 
liis  sincerity,  his  magnanimity,  his  clemency,  which  rendered  him  truly 
great,  these  were  virtues  which  Philip  had  not  received  from  nature,  and 
did  not  acquire  by  imitation. 

The  Thebans  did  not  know  that  they  were  then  forming  and  educating 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  Greece,  f  After  Philip  bad  spent  nine  or 
ten  years  in  their  city,  the  news  of  a  revolution  in  Macedon  made  him  re* 
solve  to  leave  Thebes  clandestinely.  Accordingly  he  steals  away,  makes 
the  utmost  expedition,  and  finds  the  Macedonians  greatly  surprised  at  hav* 
ing  lost  their  king  ferdiccas,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  great  battle  by  the 
Illyrians,  but  much  more  so  to  find  they  had  as  many  enemies  as  neigh- 
bours. The  Illyrians  were  on  the  point  of  returning  into  the  kingdom  with 
a  greater  force ;  the  Persians  infested  it  with  perpetual  incursions ;  the  Thra* 
clans  were  determined  to  place  Pausanias  on  the  throne,  who  had  not  aban* 
doned  his  pretensions  ;  and  the  Athenians  were  bringing  Argsus  whom 
Mantius  their  general  was  ordered  to  support  with  a  strong  fleet  and  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  Macedonia  at  that  time  wanted  a  prince  of 
years  to  govern,  and  had  only  a  child,  Amyntas,  the  son  of  Perdicoas,  and 
lawful  heir  of  the  crown.  Philip  governed  the  kingdom  for  some  time  by 
the  title  of  guardian  to  the  prince  ;  but  the  subjects,  justly  alarmed,  de- 
posed the  nephew  in  favour  of  the  uncle ;  and  instead  of  the  heir  whom 
nature  had  given  them,  set  him  upon  the  throne  whom  the  present  con- 
juncture of  affairs  required ;  persuaded  that  the  laws  of  necessity  are  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  |  Accordingly  Philip  at  24  years  of  age,  ascended  the 
throne  the  first  year  of  the  105th  Olympiad. 

The  new  king,  with  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  used  all  his 
endeavours  to  answer  the  expectations  of  the  people :  accordingly  he  pro- 
vides for  and  remedies  every  thing,  revives  the  desponding  courage  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  reinstates  and  disciplines  the  army.  ||  I)e  was  inflexi- 
biy  rigid  in  the  last  point ;  well  knowing  that  the  success  of  all  his  enter- 

*  Thebis  triennio  obses  habitus,  prima  pueritise  rudimenta  in  urbe  severitatis 
antiqus?,  et  in  dome  Epaminonds  sumini  et  philosophi  et  imperaturis,  deposuit 
Justin.  I.  vii.  c.  5.    Philip  lived  in  Thebes  not  only  three,  but  nine  or  ten  years. 

f  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  407.    Justin.  1.  vii.  c.  5. 

t  A.  M.  3644.    Ant  J.  C.  S60.    Diod.  I  x.  vi.  p.  404-413. 

II  .^llan.  1.  X.  iv.  c.  49. 
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prises  depended  on  it  A  soldier  who  was  very  thirsty,  went  ont  of  the 
ranks  to  drinfaL,  which  Philip  punished  with  great  severity.  Another  soldier 
who  ought  to  have  stood  to  Ids  arms,  laid  them  down :  him  he  immediately 
ordered  to  be  pat  to  death. 

It  was  at  this  time  he  established  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  after* 
wards  became  so  famous,  and  was  the  choicest  and  best  disciplined  body 
ef  an  army  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  might  dispute  precedency  ia 
those  respects  with  the  Greeks  of  Marathon  and  Salamin.  He  drew  up 
the  plan,  or  at  least  improved  it  firom  the  idea  suggested  by  Homer.*  That 
poet  describes  the  union  of  the  Grecian  commanders  under  the  image  of 
a  battalion,  the  soldiers  of  which  by  the  assemblage  or  conjunction  of 
their  shields,  form  a  body  impenetrable  to  the  enemy's  darts.  I  rather  be* 
lieve  that  Philip  formed  tl^e  idea  of  the  phalanx  from  the  lessons  of  £pam« 
inondas,  and  the  sacred  battalion  of  the  Thebans.  He  treated  these  chos* 
en  foot  soldiers  with  particular  distinction,  honoured  them  with  the  title 
of  his  comrades,  or  companions ;  \  and  by  such  marks^  of  honour  and 
confidence  induced  them  to  bear,  witbont  any  murmuring,  the  hardest  fa- 
tigues, and  to  confront  the  greatest  dangers  with  intrepidity.  Such  fa* 
miliarities  as  these  cost  a  monarch  little,  and  are  of  no  common  advan* 
tage  to  him.  I  shall  insert,  at  the  end  of  this  section,  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  use  made  of  it  in  battles.  I  shall  bor- 
row from  Polybius  this  description,  the  length  of  which  would  too  much 
interrupt  the  series  of  our  history  ;  yet  being  placed  separately,  may  prob- 
ably please,  especially  by  the  judicious  reflections  of  a  man  so  well  skill* 
ed  in  the  art  of  war  as  that  historian. 

One  of  the  first  things  Philip  took  care  of  was  the  negociating  a  cau- 
tious peace  with  the  Athenians,  whose  power  he  dreaded,  and  whom  he 
was  not  willing  to  make  his  enemies,  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign  hitherto 
but  ill  established.  He  therefore  sends  ambassadors  to  Athens,  spares 
neither  promises,  nor  protestations  of  amity,  and  at  last  was  so  happy  as 
to  conclude  a  treaty,  of  which  he  knew  how  to  make  all  the  advantages 
he  had  proposed  to  himself. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  does  not  seem  so  much  to  act  like  a  mon- 
arch of  but  24  years  of  age,  as  like  a  politician  profoundly  versed  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation ;  and  who,  without  the  assistance  of  experience,  was 
already  sensible,  that  to  know  when  to  lose  at  a  proper  season  is  to  gain. 
3  He  had  seized  upon  Amphipolis,  a  city  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  hi^ 
kingdom,. which  consequently  stood  very  convenient  for  him.  He  could 
not  keep  It,  as  that  would  have  weakened  his  army  too  much,  not  tO( 
mention  that  the  Athenians,  *  whose  friendship  it  was  his  interest  to  pre- 
serve, would  have  been  exasperated  at  his  holding  a  place  which  they 
claimed  as  their  colony.  On  the  other  side,  he  was  determined  not  tot 
giTe  up  to  his  enemies  one  of  the  keys  to  his  dominions.  He  therefore 
took  the  resolution  to  deMare  that  place  free,  by  permitting  the  inhabitants 
to  govern  themselves  as  a  republic,  and  in  this  manner  to  set  them  at  vari- 
ance with  their  ancient  masters.  At  the  same  tin^e  he  disarmed  the  Peo- 
oians  by  dint  of  promises  and  presents,  resolving  to  attack  them,  after  ha 
had  disunited  his  enemies,  and  weakened  them  by  that  disunion. 

This  address  and  subtilty  established  him  more  firmly  on  the  throne^ 
and  he  soon  found  himself  without  competitors.    Having  Imrred  the  ear. 

*  Iliad.  N.v.  130. 

I  Pc^rr«i^«  signifies  verbatim  a  foot  soldier,  comrade,  companion. 

I  Polyen.  Stratag.  I.  iv.  c.  17. 
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trance  of  his  kingdom  to  Pausanias,  he  marchea  aj^ainst  Argeeue,  comes 
up  with  him  in  the  road  from  Mgm  to  Methone,  defeats  him,  kills  a  great 
number  of  his  soldiers,  and  takes  a  great  mnltitode  of  prisoners ;  attacks 
the  Peonians,  and  subjects  them  to  his  power:  he  afterwards  turns  his  arms 
against  the  Illyrians,  cuts  them  to  pieces,  and  obliges  them  to  restore  to 
him  all  the  places  possessed  by  them  in  Macedonia. 

*  Much  about  this  time  the  Athenians  acted  with  the  icreatest  generosity- 
In  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  Euboea.  That  island,  which  is  separated 
from  Boeotia  by  the  Euripus,  was  so  called  from  its  large  and  beautiful 
pasture  lands,  and  is  now  called  Negropont.  f  It  had  been  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  had  settled  colonies  in  Eretria  and  Chalcis,  the  two  prin* 
cipal  cities  of  it.  Thucydides  I'elates,  that  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
revolt  of  the  Eubceans  dismayed  the  Athenians  very  much,  because 
they  drew  greater  revenues  from  thence  than  from  Attica.  From  that 
time  Eubcca  became  a  prey  to  factions  ;  and  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  one  of  these  factions  implored  the  assistance  of  Thebes, 
and  the  other  of  Athena.  At  first  the  Thebans  met  with  no  obstacle,  and 
easily  made  the  faction  they  espoused  triumphant.  However,  at  the  arri- 
Tal  of  the  Athenians,  matters  took  a  very  different  turn.  Though  they 
were  very  much  offended  at  the  Eubceans,  who  had  behaved  very  injuri- 
ously towards  them,  nevertheless,  sensibly  affected  with  the  great  danger 
to  which  they  were  expqsed,  and  forgetting  their  private  resentments,  they 
immediately  gave  them  such  powerful  succour  both  by  sea  and  land,  that 
in  a  few  days  they  forced  the  Thebans  to  retire.  And  now  being  absolute 
masters  of  the  island,  they  restored  the  inhabitants  their  cities  and  liberty, 
persuaded,  says  ^schines  \  in  relating  this  circumstance,  that  justice  re- 
quires we  should  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  past  injuries  when  the  par- 
ty offending  repose  their  trust  in  the  offended.  The  Athenians,  after  hav- 
ing restored  Euboea  to  its  former  tranquility,  retired,  without  desiring  any 
other  benefit  for  all  their  services  than  the  glory  of  having  appeased  the 
troubles  of  that  island. 

But  they  did  not  always  behave  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  other 
states ;  and  it  was  this  gave  rise  to  ''  ||  the  war  of  the  alNes,"  of  which  I 
have  spoken  ehewhere. 

Hitherto  Philip,  that  is  during  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  had  employ- 
ed his  endeavours  to  triumph  over  bis  competitors  for  the  throne ;  to  pa- 
cify domestic  divisions,  to  repel  the  attacks  of  his  foreign  enemies,  and 
to  disable  them  by  his  frequent  victories,  from  troubling  him  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom. 

But  he  is  now  going  to  appear  in  another'  character.  Sparta  and  Ath- 
ens, after  liaving  long  disputed  the  empire  of  Greece,  had  weakened 
themselves  by  their  reciprocal  divisions.  This  circumstance  had  given 
Thebes  an  opportunity  of  regaining  its  former  grandeur ;  but  Thebes  hav- 
ing weakened  itself  by  the  wars  in  which  it  had  been  engaged  against 
Sparta  and  Athens,  gave  Philip  an  occasion  of  aspiring  also  in  his  turn  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Greece.  And  now,  as  a  politician  and  a  conqueror, 
be  resolves  how  he  may  best  extend  his  frontiers,  reduce  his  neighbours, 
and  weaken  those  whom  he  was  not  able  to  conquer  at  present :  how  he 

»  A.  M.  S646.     Ant.  J.  C.  358. 

t  Veil.  Paterc.  1.  i.  c.  4.  Thucyd.  1.  viii.  p.  613.  Dcmoat.  pro  Ctesiph.  p.  409. 
^schin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  441 

U  A.  id.  dC4C.   Ant.  J.  C.  d&«. 
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may  iotrodace  himself  into  the  affairs  of  Greece,  share  i&  its  iotesfiae 
feuds,  make  himself  its  arhiter,  join  with  one  side  to  destroy  the  other  ; 
in  a  word,  to  obtain  the  empire  over  all.  In  the  execution  of  this  great 
design,  he  spared  neither  artifices,  open  force,  presents,  nor  promises. 
He  employs  for  this  purpose  negociations,  treaties,  and  alliances,  and  each 
of  them,  singly,  in  such  a  manner  as  he  jo^lges  most  conduci?e  to  thm 
success  of  his  design ;  advantage  solely  determining  him  in  the  choice  of 
hiea»ures. 

We  shall  always  see  him  acting  under  this  second  character,  in  ail  the 
step&  he  takes  henceforth,  till  he  assumes  a  third  and  last  character ;  whicii 
is,  preparing  to  attack  the  great  king  of  Persia,  and  endeavouring  to  be- 
come the  avenger  of  Greece,  by  subverting  an  empire  which  before  had 
attempted  to  subject  it,  and  which  had  always  continued  its  irreconcilable 
enemy,  either  by  open  invasion  ot  secret  intrigue. 

We  have  seen  that  Philip,  in  the  very  l>eginning  of  his  reign,  had  sei* 
eed  upon  Amphipolis,  because  well  situated  for  his  views;  but  that  to 
avoid  restoring  It  to  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  it  as  one  of  their  colo- 
nies, he  had  declared  it  a  free  city.  But  at  this. time,  being  no  longer 
under  such  great  apprehension  from  the  Athenians,  he  resumed  his  hr* 
mer  design  of  seising  Amphipolis.  *  The  inhabttants  of  this  city  being 
threatened  with  a  speedy  siege,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  offers 
ing  io  put  themselves  and  Iheir  city  under  the  protection  of  Athens,  and 
beseeching  them  to  accept  the  keys  of  Amphipolis*  But  that  republic 
rejected  their  offer,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  peace  they  had  concluded  the 
preceding  year  with  Philip,  f  However,  this  monarch  was  not  so  delicate 
in  this  point ;  for  he  t)esieged  and  took  Amphipolis  by  means  of  the  in- 
telligence he  carried  on  in  the  city,  and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  bar- 
riers of  his  kingdom*  Demosthenes^  in  his  orations,  frequently  reproach- 
es the  Athenians  With  their  indolence  on  this  occasion,  by  representing  te 
them,  that  had  they  acted  at  this  time  with  the  expedition  they  ought,  they 
would  have  saved  a  confederate  city,  and  spared  themselves  a  multitude 
of  misfortunes. 

I  Philip  had  promised  the  Athenians  to  give  up  Amphipolis  into  th^r 
hands,  and  by  this  promise  had  made  them  supine  and  inactive :  but  he 
did  not  value  himself  upon  keeping  bis  word,  and  sincerity  was  in  ae 
manner  the  virtue  he  professed.  So  far  fi'om  surrendering  (his  city,  he  al- 
so possessed  himself  of  Pydna  ||  and  Potidffia^  The  Athenians  kept  a 
garrison  in  the  latter;  (hese  he  diamisaed  without  doing  (hem  the  least  in- 
jury ;  and  gave  up  this  city  to  the  Ofynthlans,  to  engage  them  in  his  is- 
terenf. 

IT  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  seise  Crenides,  which  the  Tbasiana  had 
boik  two  years  before^  and  which  he  called  Pbilippi  from  his  own  name. 
It  was  near  thb  city,  afterwards  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
lius,  that  he  opened  certain  gold  mines,  which  every  year  pro(hiced  ap- 
wards  of  1000  talents,  that  is,  about,  144,0001.  sterling  ;  a  prodigious  sum 
of  money  in  (bat  age.    By  this  means  money  became  much  more  current 

*  DemosU».    Olytith.  i.  p.  2. 

T  A  M.  3646.     Ant.  J.  C.  558.    Diod-  p.  412. 

tDiod.  p.4lS. 

I  Pydna,  a  city  of  Macedon,  iitimted  on  the  giilph  anciently  tailed  Sinus 
Thermaicus,  and  now  Golfo  di  Salonclii. 

k  Potidaa,  another  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  anciont  Thrarc.  It 
vasbut  60  stadia,  or  thrp<>  Iragnf-^  from  Olvnthns. 

•^Diod.  p.  41.S. 
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in  Macedon  than  before ;  and  Philip  first  caused  the  golden  specie  to  be 
coined  there,  which  outlived  *  monarchy.  Superiority  of  finances  is  of 
endless  advantage  to  a  state ;  and  no  prince  understood  them  better  than 
Philip,  or  neglected  them  less.  By  this  fund  he  was  enabled  to  maintain 
a  powerful  army  of  foreigners,  and  to  bribe  a  number  of  creatures  in 
most  of  the  cities  of  Greece. 

f  Demosthenes  says  that  when  Greece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  con* 
dition  "  gold  and  silver  were  ranked  in  the  number  of  prohibited  arms." 
But  Philip  thought,  spoke  and  acted  in  a  quite  diflerent  manner.  %  It  is 
aaid  that,  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  he  received  the  following  an* 
BWer  : 

Afyvfttm  ktyx^ri  f/mxH  fuu  wmra  nfmrnrti^^ 

Make  coin  thy  weapons  and  tbou'lt  conquer  all. 

The  advice  of  the  priestess  became  his  rule,  and  be  applied  it  with 
great  success.  '  He  owned  that  he  had  carried  more  places  by  money  than 
arms,  that  he  never  forced  a  gate  till  after  having  attempted  to  open  it 
with  a  golden  key  ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  any  fortress  impregnable  in- 
to which  a  mule  laden  with  stiver  could  find  entrance.  ||  It  has  been  said 
that  he  was  a  merchant  rather  than  a  conqueror ;  that  it  was  not  Philip,  but 
his  gold,  which  subdued  Greece ;  and  that  he  bought  its  cities  rather  than 
took  them.  He  had  pensioners  in  all  the  commonwealths  of  €hieece, 
and  retained  those  in  his  pay  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  public  af'^ 
fairs.  And  indeed  he  tras  less  proud  of  the  success  of  a  battle  than  that 
of  a  negociation,  well  knowing  that  neither  his  generals  nor  his  soldiers 
could  share  in  the  honour  of  the  latter. 

Philip  had  married  Olymplas,  daughter  of  Neoptolemus.  The  latter 
was  son  of  Alcetas,  king  of  Molossus,  or  Epirus.  Olymplas  brought  him 
Alexander,  sumamed  the  Great,  who  was  bom  at  Pella,  the  capital  of 


*  Gratus  Alexandro  regi  magno  fuit  ille 
Chcerilus,  incuUis  qui  versihus  et  male  natis 
Rettulit  acceptos,  regale  numisma,  Philippos. 

Horat  l.ii.Ep.  ad  August. 

Cherilus  the  Pelean  youth  approv'd, 
Him  he  rewarded  well,  and  oim  he  lov'd  ; 
•    His  dull  uneven  verse,  bv  great  good  fate, 
Got  him  his  favours,  and  a  fair  estate. 

Creech.  Hor. . 

Hie  sunt  numerati  aurei  trecentl  nummi,  qui  vocantur  Philippi. 

Plut  in  Pcen. 
i  PhiKp.  iii.  p.  92. 
X  Suidas. 

I  Callidus  emptor  Olynthi. 

Juv.  Sat  zii.  L  47. 
Philippus  majore  ex  parte  mcrcator  Grsecia,  quam  victor. 

Val  Max.  lib.  vii.  c.  ii. 
«— Diflidit  hostium 
Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  emulos 
Ucges  muneribus.  Herat  lib.  iii.  od.  zvj. 

When  engines,  and  when  arts  do  fail, 
The  golden  wedge  can  cleave  the  wall ; 
Gold  Philip's  rival  kings  o'erthrew.  - 

Creech's  Hor. 
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Macedonia,  the  first  year  of  tiie  106(h  Olympiad.  ^Phili|»,  who  at  that 
time  was  absent  from  his  kingdom,  had  three  very  f  agreeable  advices 
brought  him;  that  he  had  carried  tlie  prise  in  the  Olympic  games;  that 
Parmenio,  one  of  his  generals  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Iilyri« 
ans ;  and  that  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a  son.  This  prince,  terrified  at  so 
signal  a  happiness,  which  the  heathens  thought  frequently  the  omen  of 
some  monrnfal  catastrophe,  cried  out,  "  great  Jupiter,  in  return  for  so  ma* 
''  ny  blessings,  send  me  as  soon  as  possible  some  slight  misfortune." 

I  We  may  form  a  Judgment  of  Philip's  care  and  attention  with  regard 
to  the  education  of  this  prince,  by  the  letter  he  wrote  a  little  after  his 
birth  to  Aristotle,  to  acquaint  him  so  early,  thai  he  had  made  choice  of 
him  for  his  son's  preceptor.  '*  I  am  to  inform  you,"  said  he,  "  that  I  hard 
"  a  SOD  born.  I  return  thanks  to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  having  given 
*'  hiai  to  me,  as  to  have  given  him  me  in  the  time  that  Aristotle  lived.  I 
**  may  justly  promise  myself  that  you  will  make  him  a  successor  worthy 
"  of  OS  both,  and  a  king  worthy  of  Macedonia."  What  noble  thoughts 
arise  from  the  pemsal  of  this  letter,  far  different  from  the  manners  of  the 
present  age,  but  highly  worthy  of  a  great  monarch  and  a  good  father !  I 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  make  such  reflections  on  it  as  he  shall  think  pro* 
per,  and  shall  only  observe,  that  this  example  m&y  serve  as  a  lesson  even 
to  private  persons,  as  it  teaches  them  how  highly  they  ought  to  value  a 
good  master,  and  the  extraordinary  care  they  should  take  to  find  such  an 
one  ;  I  for  every  son  is  an  Alexander  to  his  father.  It  appears  that  Phi- 
lip ^  put  his  son  very  early  under  Aristotle,  convinced  that  the  success  of 
studies  depends  upon  the  foundation  first  laid  ;  and  that  the  man  cannot 
be  too  able  who  is  to  teach  the  principles  of  learning  and  knowledge  id 
the  manner  they  ought  to  be  inculcated. 

A   DESCaiPTION   OF   TH£    MACEDONIAN   PHALANX. 

IT  Tilis  **  was  a  body  of  infantry,  consisting  of  16,000  heavy  armed 
troops,  who  were  always  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  battle.  Besides  a 
sword,  they  were  armed  with  a  shield,  and  a  pike,  or  spear,  called  by  the 
Greeks  sarissa.  This  pike  was  14  cubits  long,  that  is,  21  French  feet,-  for 
the  cubit  consists  of  a  foot  and  a  half. 

The  phalanx  was  commonly  divided  into  tpn  corps,  or  battalions,  each 
of  which  was  composed  uf  1600  men,  100  feet  in  rank,  and  16  in  file» 
Sometimes  the  file  of  16  was  doubled,  and  sometimes  divided  according 
to  occasion;  so  that  the  phalanx  was  sometimes  but  eight,  and  at  other 
times  32  deep  :  but  its  usual  and  regular  depth  was  of  16. 

The  space  between  each  soldier  upon  a  march  was  six  feet,  or,  which  Is 
(he  same,  four  cubits  j  and  the  ranks  were  also  about  six  feet  asunder. 

.  *  A.  M.  8648     Ant  J.  C.  656.    Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  666.    Justin.  I.  xii.  c.  16.  Plut. 
inApophth.  p.  187. 

f  hutarch  supposes  that  this  news  was  brought  him  immediately  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Potidsa,  but  this  city  had  been  taken  two  years  before.  J  Aul.  Gel.  I  ix.  c.  S. 

I  Pingamus  Alexandrum  dari  nobis,  impositum  grenaio,  dignum  tanta  cura 
infantem.  ((|uanquam  suus  cuique  dignus  est.)    QuintlL  1.  i.  c  1. 

^  An  Philippus  Macedonum  rex  Alcxandro  filio  suo  prima  literarum  elenien- 
tatradi  ab  Aristotele  summo  ejus  statis  philosopho  voluisset,  aut  ille  suscepisset 
hoc  officium,  si  non  studiorum  initia  a  perfectissimo  quoque  Optimo  tractari, 
pertinere  ad  summam  credidisset  ?  Quiatil.  ibid. 

^  Polyb.  I.  xvii.  p.  764—767,  Id.  1.  xii.  p.  964.    -Elian,  de  Instruend.  Acieb. 
^  **  Decern  et  sex  millia  Peditum  more  Macedonara  annati  fuere,  qui  phalan- 
J?it«  appellabantur.    H«c  media  acics  fait  in  fronte,  in  drcom  partes  divisa. 
Tit  liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  46. 
Vol.  111.  3 
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When  the  phalanx  advanced  towards  an  enemf ,  there  was  but  three  feet 
distance  between  each  soldier,  and  the  ranks  were  closed  In  proportion^ 
In  fine,  when  the  phalanx  was  to  receive  the  enemy,  the  men  who  compo- 
sed it  drew  still  closer,  each  soldier  occupying  only  the  space  of  a  foot 
and  a  half. 

This  evidently  shows  the  different  space  which  the  front  of  the  pha- 
lanx took  up  in  these  three  cases,  supposing  the  whole  to  consist  of  16,000 
men,  at  16  deep,  and  consequently^always  1000  men  in  front  This  space^ 
or  distance,  in  the  first  case  was  6000  feet,  or  1000  fathoms,  which  make 
ten  furlongs,  or  half  a  league.  In  the  second  case  it  was  but  half  as 
much,  and  took  up  five  furlongs,  or  dOO  fathoms.*  And,  in  the  third  case, 
it  was  again  diminished  another  half,  and  extended  to  the  distance  of  only 
two  furlongs  and  a  half,  or  250  fathoms. 

Polybius  examines  the  phalanx  In  the  second  case.  In  which  It  march- 
ed to  attack  the  enemy.  There  then  was  three  feet  in  breadth  and  depth 
between  each  soldier.  We  observed  above,  that  their  pikes  were  14  cu- 
bits long.  The  space  between  the  two  hands  and  that  part  of  the  pike 
which  projected  beyond  the  right,  took  up  four,  and  consequently  the 
pike  advanced  ten  cubits  beyond  the  body  of  the  soldier  who  carried  it. 
This  being  supposed,  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers  placed  In  the  fifth  rank^ 
whom  I  will  call  the  fifths,  and  so  of  the  rest,  projected  two  cubits  be* 
yond  the  first  rank ;  the  pikes  of  the  fourths,  four ;  those  of  the  thirds, 
six  ;  those  of  the  seconds,  eight  cubits ;  in  fine,  the  pikes  of  the  soldiers 
who  formed  the  first  rank,  advanced  ten  cubits  towards  the  enemy. 

The  reader  will  easily  conceive,  that  when  the  soldiers  who  composed 
the  phalanx,  this  great  and  unwieldy  machine,  every  part  of  which  brist- 
led with  pikes,  as  we  have  seen,  moved  all  at  once,  presenting  their  pikes 
to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they  must  charge  with  great  force.  The  sol- 
diers, who  were  behind  the  fifth  rank,  held  their  pikes  raised,  but  reclin- 
ing a  little  over  the  ranks  who  preceded  them ;  thereby  forming  a  kind  of 
a  roof,  which,  not  to  mention  their  shields,  secured  them  from  darts  dis-> 
charged  at  a  distance,  which  fell  without  doing  them  any  hurt. 

The  soldiers  of  all  the  other  ranks  beyond  the  fifth,  could  not  indeed 
engage  against  the  enemy,  nor  reach  them  with  their  pikes,  but  then 
they  gave  great  assistance  in  battle  to  those  In  front  of  them ;  for  by- 
supporting  them  behind  with  the  utmost  strength,  and  propping  them  with 
their  backs,  they  Increased  In  a  prodigious  manner  the  strength  and  impet- 
uosity of  the  onset,  they  gave  their  comrades  such  a  force  as  rendered 
them  Immoveable  In  attacks,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  them  of  eve* 
ry  hope  or  opportunity  of  flight  by  the  rear ;  so  that  they  were  under  the 
necessity  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

And  indeed  Polybius  acknowledges,  that  as  long  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
phalanx  preserved  their  disposition  and  order  as  a  phalanx,  that  is,  as 
long  as  they  kept  their  ranks  in  the  close  order  we  have  described,  it  was 
impossible  for  an  enemy  either  to  sustain  its  weight,  or  to  open  and  break 
it. — And  this  he  demonstrates  to  as  in  a  plain  and  sensible  manner.  The 
Roman  soldiers  (for  it  is  those  he  compares  to  the  Greeks  in  the  place  Id 
question,)  says  he,  take  up  In  fight  tliree  feet  each.  And  as  they  must  ne- 
cessarilj  move  about  very  much,  either  to  shift  their  bucklers  to  the  right 
and  left,  in  defending  themselves,  or  to  thrust  with  the  point,  or  strike 
with  the  edge,  we  must  be  obliged  to  suppose  the  distance  of  three  feet 
lyetween  every  soldier.    In  this  every  Roman  soldier  takes  up  six  feet, 

*  KiYo  stadia. 
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that  is,  twice  as  mneh  distance  as  one  of  the  *  Phalanx,  and  consequently 
opposes  sinely  two  soldiers  of  the  first  rank ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  is 
obliged  to  make  head  against  ten  pikes,  as  we  before  observed.  Now  it 
is  impossible  for  a  single  soldier  to  break  or  force  his  way  through  ten 
pikes. 

t  This  Livy  shows  evidently  in  a  few  words,  where  he  describes  in 
what  manner  the  Romans  were  repulsed  by  the  Macedonians  at  the  sle^ 
of  a  city.  The  consul,  says  he,  made  his  cohorts  to  advance,  in  order  if 
possible  to  penetrate  the  Macedonian  phalanx.  When  the  latter,  keeping 
very  close  toirether,  had  advanced  forward  their  long  pikes,  the  Romans 
having  discharged  ineffectually  their  Javelins  against  the  Macedonians, 
whom  their  shields,  pressed  very  close  together  covered  like  a  roof  and  ft 
tortoise  ;  the  Romans,  I  say,  drew  their  swords.  But  It  was  not  possible 
for  them  either  to  come  to  a  close  engagement,  or  cut  or  break  the  pikes 
of  the  enemy ;  and  if  they  happened  to  cut  or  break  one  of  them,  the 
broken  piece  of  the  pike  served  as  a  point ;  so  that  this  range  of  pikes  with 
which  the  front  of  the  phalanx  was  armed,  still  existed. 

I  Paulus  ^milius,  owned  that  in  a  battle  with  Perseus,  the  last  king  of 
Macedon,  this  rampart  of  brass,  and  forest  of  pikes,  impenetrable  to  hit 
legions,  filled  him  with  terror  and  astonishment.  He  did  not  remember 
be  said  any  thing  so  formidable  as  this  phalanx ;  and  often  afterwards  de- 
clared^ that  this  dreadful  spectacle  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  upom 
him,  as  almost  made  him  despair  of  the  victory. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  follows,  that  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx was  invincible  ;  nevertheless,  we  find  by  history  that  the  MacedonK 
ans  and  their  phalanx  were  vanquished  and  subdued  by  the  Romans,  ft 
was  invincible,  replied  Polybius,  so  long  as  it  continued  a  phalanx,  but 
this  happened  very  rarely  ;  for  in  order  to  its  being  so,  it  aequired  a  flat 
even  spot  of  ground  of  large  extent,  without  either  tree^  bush,  intrench- 
ment,  ditch,  valley,  hill  or  river.  Now  we  seldom  find  an  even  spot  of 
ground,  of  15,  20,  or  more  furlongs  J  extent;  for  so  large  a  space  is  ne- 
cessary for  containing  a  whole  army,  of  which  the  phalanx  is  but  a  part. 
.  Bat  let  us  suppose  (it  is  Polybius  who  still  speaks)  that  a  tract  of  ground, 
such  as  could  be  wished,  were  found  ;  yet  of  what  use  could  a  body  of 
troops  drawn  up  in  the  fonn  of  a  phalanx  be,  should  the  enemy,  Instead 
of  advancing  forward  and  offering  battle,  send  out  detachments  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  plunder  the  cities,  or  cut  off  the  convoys  ?  That  in 
case  the  enemy  should  come  to  battle,  the  general  need  only  command 
part  of  his  front,  the  centre  for  instance,  to  give  way  and  fly,  that  the  pha- 
lanx may  have  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  them.  In  this  case  it  is  mani- 
fest the  phalanx  would  be  broke,  and  a  larcce  cavity  made  in  it,  in  which 
tiie  Romans  would  not  fail  to  charge  the  phalanx  in  flank,  on  the  right  and 
iert,  at  the  same  time  that  those  soldiers,  who  are  pursuing  the  enemy, 
may  he  attacked  in  the  same  manner. 

This  reasoning  of  Polybius  appears  to  me  very  clear,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  us  a  very  just  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  fought ; 

*  It  was  before  said,  that  each  soldier  of  the  phalanx  took  up  three  feet  when 
he  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  but  half  aa  much  when  he  waited  his  com- 
iagiu).  In  this  last  case  each  Roman  soldier  was  obliged  to  make  head  against 
<0  pikes. 

tlav.l.  sxxii.  n.  17. 

}  Phit  in  Paul.  Mnul  p.  265. 

I  Three  quarters  of  a  league,  or  a  league,  or  perhaps  more. 
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which  certainly  ought  to  bftve  its  place  in  history,  as  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  it  • 

Hence  appears,  as  Mr.  Bossaet  *  observes  alter  Polybius,  the  dififer- 
ence  between  the  Macedonian  f  phalanx  formed  of  one  iarffe  body,  very 
tliick  on  all  sides,  which  was  obliged  to  move  all  at  once,  and  the  Ro- 
man army  divided  into  small  bodies,  which  for  that  reason  were  nimbler, 
and  consequently  more  aptly  disposed  for  motions  of  every  kind.  The 
phalanx  cannot  long  preserve  its  natural  property  (these  are  Polybiaa* 
words ;)  that  is  to  say,  iU  solidity  and  thickness,  because  it  requires  its  pe- 
culiar spots  of  ground,  and  those,  as  it  were,  made  purposely  for  it :  and 
that  for  want  of  such  tracts,  it  incumbers  or  rather  breaks  itself  by  its 
own  motion }  not  to  mention,*  that  if  it  is  once  broke,  the  soldiers  who 
compose  it  can  never  rally  again.  Whereas  the  Roman  army,  by  its  di- 
vision into  small  bodies,  takes  advantage  of  all  places  and  situations,  and 
suits  itself  to  them.  It  is  united  or  separated  at  pleasure.  It  files  off,  or 
draws  together,  without  the  least  diAiculty.  It  can  very  easily  detach, 
rally,  and  form  every  kind  of  evolution,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  oc« 
casion  may  require.  In  fine,  it  has  a  greater  variety  of  motions,  and  con- 
sequently more  activity  and  strength  than  the  phalanx. 

I  This  enabled  Paulus  ^milius  ||  to  gain  his  celebrated  victory  over 
Perseus.  He  first  attacked  the  phalanx  in  frotit.  But  the  Macedonians 
keeping  very  close  together,  holding  their  pikes  with  both  hands,  and  pre- 
senting this  iron  rampart  to  the  enemy,  could  not  be  either  broke  or  for- 
ced in  any  manner,  and  so  made  a  dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Romans. 
But  at  last,  the  uoevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  great  extent  of  the 
front  in  battle,  not  allowing  the  Macedonians  to  continue  in  all  parts  that 
range  of  shields  and  pikes,  Paulus  ^milius  observed,  that  the  phalanx 
was  obliged  tojeave  several  openings  and  intervals.  Upon  this  he  attack- 
ed them  at  these  openings,  not  as  before,  in  front,  and  in  a  general  onset, 
but  by  detached  bodies,  and  in  different  parts  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
By  this  means  the  phalanx  was  broke  in  an  instant,  and  its  whole  force, 
which  consisted  merely  In  its  union,  and  the  impression  it  made  all  at 
once,  was  entirely  lost,  and  Paulus  iEinilius  gained  the  victory. 

^  The  same  Polybius,  in  the  twelfth  book  above  cited,  describes  in  few 
words  the  order  of  battle  observed  by  the  cavalry.  According  to  him,  a 
squadron  of  horse  consisted  of  800,  generally  drawn  up  100  in  front,  and 

*  Discourse  on  Universal  History. 

T  Statarius  uterque  miles ;  ordines  serrans ;  sc.d  ilia  phatenx  immobilis,  et 
unius  generis  ;  Komana  acies  ^stinctior,  ex  pluribiis  partibiis  constans ;  facilis 
partienti  quacumque  opus  esset,  f;icilis  jungenti.    Tit.  tiivl  1.  ix.  n.  19 

Erant  pleraquc  sylvestria  circa,  incommoda  phalangi,  raaxime  Macedonum, 
que,  nisi  ubi  prslongis  hastis  velut  vallum  ante  clypcos  objecit,  quod  ut  fiat,  li- 
bero  carapo  opus  est,  nullius  aditiodum  iisus  est.    id. ).  xxxi.  n.  59. 

t  Plutarch  in  Paul.  ^mil.  p.  265,  2R8.    Xiv.  I.  xliv.  n.  41. 

tl  Sccunda  legio  immissa  dissipavit  phalangem ;  neque  ulla  evidentior  causa 
Victoriee  fiiit,  quam  quod  rnulta  passim  prtclia  erant,  qua",  fluctuaDtem  turbarunt 
primo  deiude  diajccerunt  phalangem  ;  cujus  confertse,  et  intenlis  horrentls  has- 
tis, intolerabiles  vires  sunt.  Si  carptim  aggrediendo  circumagere  immobilem  Ion- 
gitudine  et  gravitate  hastam  cogas,  coofusastrue  implicaotur  ;  si  vero  ab  latere,, 
aut  ab  tergo,  aliquid  tumultus  iucrepuit,  rninae  modo  turbantur — Bicut  turn  ad- 
versus  catervatim  irruentes  Romanos,  et  intccrupta  multifariam  ocie,  obviam  ire 
cogebantur;  et  Roniani,  quacumque  data  intervalla  essent,  insinuabant  ordines 
suos.  Qui  si  universe  acie  in  fronlem  adversiis  instrurtian  phalantem  concur- 
rissent — induissent  se  hastis,  ncc  confertara  acicm  sustrnulssent.    Tit.  L.  v. 

1^  tahj  xii.  p.  69&  , 
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eight  deep,  eomoqaenfly  such  a  squadron  as  this  took  op  a  fariong  of  IM 
fatboms,  supposiog  the  distance  of  one  fathom,  or  six  feet,  for  eaeh  horse* 
man ;  a  space  he  mast  neeessarilj  have,  to  make  his  eTolutions  and  to  ral« 
Ij.  Ten  squadrons,  or  8000  horse,  occupied  ten  times  as  ranch  ground^ 
that  is,  ten  furlongs,  or  1000  fathoms,  which  makes  about  half  a  leagne* 
Prom  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  may  judge  how  much  ground  aa 
army  took  up  according  to  the  number  of  infantry  and  cavalry  of  whidt 
it  consisted. 

SECTION  II. 

THE   SAOREO  WAR.— BB^UBL  OF   THE  H18TORT  OF  FHILIP. 

DISCORD,*  which  fomented  perpetually  in  the  Greeks  dispositions  not 
Tery  remote  from  an  open  rupture,  broke  out  with  great  violence  upon  ac- 
count of  the  Phocaeans.  Those  people  who  inhabited  the  territories  adja- 
cent to  Delphos,  ploughed  up  certain  lands  that  were  sacred  to  Apollo, 
which  were  thereby  profaned.  Immediately  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood exclaimed  against  them,  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  some  from  a  spirit  of 
sincerity,  and  others  in  order  to  cover  their  private  revenge  with  the  veil 
of  religion.  The  war  that  broke  out  on  this  occasion  was  called  a  sacred 
war,  as  undertaken  from  a  religious  motive,  and  lasted  ten  years.  The 
people,  guilty  of  this  profanation,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Amphyctions,  or  states  general  of  Greece  :  and  the  whole  affair  being  duly- 
examined,  the  Phocsans  were  declared  sacrilegious,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  heavy  line. , 

Philomelus,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  a  bold  man  and  of  great  au- 
thority, having  proved  by  some  verses  in  f  Homer,  that  the  sovereignty  of 
Delphos  belonged  anciently  to  the  Phocaeans,  inflames  them  against  this  de- 
cree, determines  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  is  appointed  their  general. 
He  immediately  went  to  Sparta,  to  engage  the  Lecedemonians  in  his  in- 
terest. They  were  vpry  much  disgusted  at  the  sentence  which  the  Am- 
phyctions had  pronounced  against  them,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Thebans, 
by  which  they  had  also  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  seized 
upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes  by  fraud  and  violence.  Archidamus,  one  of 
the  kings  of  Sparta,  gave  Philomelus  a  handsome  reception.  This  mon- 
arch, however,  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  in  favour  of  the  Phocseans,* 
but  promised  to  assist  him  with  money,  and  to  fumbh  him  secretly  with 
troops,  as  he  accordingly  ^id. 

Philomelus  at  his  return  home,  raises  soldiers,  and  begins  by  attack- 
ing the  temple  of  Delphos,  of  which  he  possessed  himself  without  any  great 
difficulty,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  making  but  a  weak  resistance. 
The  I  Locrians,  a  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delphos,  took  arms, 
against  him,  but  were  defeated  in  several  rencounters.  Philomelus,  en- 
couraged by  these  first  successes,  increased  his  troops  daily  and  put  him- 
self in  a  condition  to  carry  on  his  enterprise  with  vigour.  Accordingly  he 
enters  the  temple,  tears  from  the  pillars  the  decree  of  the  Amphyctions 
apinst  the  Pbocasans,  publishes  all  over  the  country  that  he  has  no  de- 
sign to  seize  the  riches  of  the  temple,  and  that  his  sole  view  is  to  restore 
the  Phocsans  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  have  a  sanction  from  (he  god  who  presided  at  Delphos,  and  to  receive 
sach  an  answer  from  the  oracle  as  might  be  favourable  to  him.     The 

•  A.  M.  8649.    Ant.  J.  C.  355.    Died.  1.  xv i^  4S5— 4$S. 
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prieBtess  at  first  refused  to  co-operate  on  this  oocasioii ;  bnt  being  terrified 
by  his  menaces,,  she  answered  that  (he  god  permitted  him  to  do  whatever 
he  should  think  proper  i  a  circamstance  he  took  care  to  pablish  to  all  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

The  affair  was  now  become  a  serious  one.  The  Amphf  ctions  meeting; 
a  second  time,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  declare  war  against  the  Phocae- 
ans.  Most  of  the  Grecian  nations  engaged  in  this  quarrel,  and  sided  with 
the  one  or  the  other  party.  The  Boeotians,  the  Locrians,  Thessalians,  and 
several  other  neighbouring  people  declared  in  favour  of  the  god ;  whilst 
Sparta,  Athens^  and  some  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  joined  with  the 
Pboeeans.  Philomelus  had  not  yet  touched  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ; 
but  beingL  afterwards  not  so  scrupulous,  he  believed  that  the  riches  of  the 
god  could  not  be  better  employed  than  in  his  (the  deity's)  defence,  for  he 
gave  this  specious  name  to  his  sacrilegious  attempt ;  and  tieing  enabled  by 
this  fresh  supply,  to  double  the  pay  of  his  soldiers,  he  raised  a  very  con- 
«derable  body  of  troops. 

Several  battles  were  fought,  and  the  success  for  some  time  seemed 
doubtful  on  both  sides.  Every  body  knows  how  much  religious  wars  are* 
to  be  dreaded ;  and  the  prodigious  lengths  which  a  false  zeal,  when  veiled 
with  so  venerable  a  name,  is  apt  to  go.  The  Thebans  having  in  a  ren- 
counter taken  several  prisoners,  condemned  them  all  to  die  as  sacrilegious 
wretches,  who  were  excommunicated.  The  Phoceans  did  the  same  by 
way  of  reprisal.  These  had  at  first  gained  several  advantages ;  but  having 
been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  Philomelus  their  leader,  being  closely  at- 
tacked upon  an  eminence,  from  which  there  was  no  retreating,  defended 
himself  for  a  long  time  with  invincible  bravery,  which  however  not  avail- 
ing, he  threw  himself  headlong  from  a  rock,  in  order  to  avoid  the  torments 
he  must  unavoidably  have  undergone,  had  be  fallen  alive  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  Onomarchus  was  his  successor,  and  took  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  forces. 

*  This  new  general  had  soon  levied  a  new  army,  the  advantageous  pay 
he  offered,  procuring  bioi  soldiers  from  all  sides.  'He  also  by  dint  of 
money,  brought  over  several  chiefs  of  the  other  party,  and  prevailed  upon 
them  either  to  retire,  or  to  do  little  or  nothing,  by  which  he  gained  great 
advantages^ 

Philip  thought  it  most  consistent  with  his  Interest  to  remain  neuter  in 
this  general  movement  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  either  of  the  Phoceans  or 
of  the  Thebans.  It  was  consistent  with  the  policy  of  this  ambitious  prince, 
who  had  little  regard  for  religion  or  the  interest  of  Apollo,  but  was  always 
Intent  upon  his  own,  not  to  engage  in  a  war  by  which  he  could  not  reap 
the  least  benefit,  and  to  take  advantage  of  a  juncture,  in  which  all  Greece, 
employed  and  divided  by  a  great  war,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  extend 
Ms  frontiers,  and  push  his  conqirests  without  any  apprehension  of  opposi- 
tion. He  was  also  well  pleased  to  see  both  parties  weaken  and  consume 
each  other,  as  he  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  fall  upon  theqn  afterwards 
with  great  advantage. 

f  Being  desirous  of  subjecting  Thrace,  and  of  securing  the  conquests  be 
had  already  made  in  it,  he  determined  to  possess  himself  of  Methone,  a 
small  city,  incapable  of  supporting  itself  by  its  own  strength,  but  which 
gave  him  disquiet,  and  obstructed  his  designs  whenever  it  was  in  the  hands 
oi  his  enen^ies.    Accordingly  be  besieged  that  city,  made  himself  master 

•  A.  M.  3651.    Ant.  J.  C.  553. 
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of,  and  razed  it  *  Be  lost  one  of  his  eyes  before  Methone  by  a  Teij 
eingular  accident.  Aster  of  Amphipolis  had  offered  bis  service  to  Philip^ 
as  so  excellent  a  marksman  that  he  could  bring  down  birds  in  their  most 
rapid  flight.  The  monarch  made  this  answer :  '*  well,  1  will  take  you  i»* 
''  to  my  senrice  when  1  make  war  npon  startlngs  ;''  wbich  answer  stung 
fhe  cross-bow -man  to  the  quick.  A  repartee  proves  often  of  fotal  coner- 
quence  to  him  who  makes  it,  and  it  is  not  a  small  merit  to  know  when 
to  hold  one's  tongue.  After  having  thrown  himself  into  the  city,  he  let 
fly  an  arrow  on  which  was  written,  ^  To  PbiHp's  right  eye,"  and  gave  him 
a  most  cruel  proof  that  be  was  a  good  marksman ;  for  he  hit  him  in  his 
fight  eye.  Philip  sent  him  back  the  same  arrow,  with  this  inscription,  *'  If 
"  Philip  takes  the  city,  he  will  bang  up  Aster ;''  and  accordingly  he  was  as 
food  as  his  word* 

f  A  skilful  surgeon  drew  the  arrow  out  of  Philip's  eye  with  so  much  art 
and  dexterity  that  not  the  least  scar  remained ;  and  though  he  could  not 
mawe  bis  eye,  yet  he  took  away  the  blemish.  {  But  neveKbeless  this  inon- 
jarch  was  so  weak  as  to  be  angry  whenever  any  person  happened  to  let  slip 
the  word  Cyclops,  or  even  the  word  eye  in  his  presence.  Men,  however, 
seldom  blush  for  an  honorable  imperfection.  A  Lacedemonian  woman 
tbooght  more  like  a  man,  when  to  console  her  son  for  a  glorious  wound 
that  lamed  him,  she  said,  ^<  now  son,  every  step  yon  take  will  put  yon  in 
*'  mind  of  your  valour." 

I  After  the  taking  of  Methone,  Philip,  ever  studious  either  to  weaken 
his  enemies  by  new  conquests,  or  gain  new  friends  by  doing  them  some  im- 
portant service,  marched  into  Thessaly,  which  had  implored  his  assistance 
against  the  tyrants.  The  liberty  of  that  country  seemed  now  secure,  since 
Alexander  of  Phers  was  no  more.  Nevertheless  bis  brothers,  who  in  eon- 
cert  with  bis  wife  Thebe,  had  murdered  him,  grown  weary  of  having 
some  time  acted  the  part  of  deliverers,  revived  his  tyranny,  and  oppressed 
the  Thessalians  with  a  new  yoke.  Lycophron,  the  eldest  of  the  three 
brothers  who  succeeded  Alexander,  had  strengthened  himself  by  the  pro 
tection  of  the  Phocsans.  Onomarcbus  their  leader,  brought  him  a  nume- 
rous body  of  forces,  and  at  first  gained  a  considerable  advantage  over  Phi- 
lip ;  but  engaging  him  a  second  time,  he  was  entirely  defeated,  and  his  at - 
my  routed.  The  flying  troops  were  pursued  to  the  sea  shore.  Upwards 
of  6000  men  were  killed  on  the  spot,  among  whom  was  Onomtirchus, 
whose  body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows  ;  and  3000  who  were  taken  prison- 
ers, were  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Philip's  order,  as  so  many  sncrileffioos 
wretches,  the  professed  enemies  of  religion.  Lycophron  delivered  up  the 
city  of  Phere,  and  restored  Thessaly  to  its  liberty  by  abandoning  it  By 
the  happy  success  of  this  expedition,  Philip  acquired  for  ever  the  affection 
of  the  Thessalians,  whose  excellent  cavalry,  joined  to  the  Macedonian 
phalanx,  bad  afterwards  so  great  a  sliare  in  his  victories  and  those  of  his 
son. 

Phayllos  who  succeeded  his  brother  Onomarchus,  finding  the  same  a^ 
yantages  he  had  done,  from  tlie  immense  riches  he  found  in  the  temple, 
raised  a  numerous  army,  and  supported  by  the  troops  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
^nians,  Athenians,  and  the  other  allies  whom  he  paid  very  largely,  he  went 
into  BcBOtia  and  Invaded  the  Theban?.  For  a  long  time  victory  shifted 
sides;  but  at  last  Phay II us  being  attacked  with  a  sudden  and  violent  dis- 
temper, after  sufiering  the  most  cruel  torments,  ended  his  life  In  a  manner 

*  Suidas  in  Kafdif.  T  Piin.  vii.  1.  H7. 
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worthy  of  bis  impieiiee  and  Bacrilegious  actioDs.  Phaieciia  then  Tory  yonng*, 
the  Boii  of  Onomarchns,  was  placed  in  his  room,  and  Mnaseas  a  man  of 
great  experience,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  family,  was  appointed  hi« 
counsellor. 

The  new  leader  treading  ui  the  steps  of  his  predecessors,  plundered  the 
temple  as  they  had  done,  and  enriched  all  his  friends.  At  last  the  Pho- 
cseans  opened  their  eyes,  and  appointed  commissionerB  to  call  all  those  to 
account  who  had  any  concern  in  the  public  monies.  Upon  this  Phalecus 
Was  deposed  ;  and  after  an  exact  ejiquiry,  it  was  found,  that  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  there  had  been  taken  out  of  the  temple,  upwards  of 
10,000  talents,  that  is,  about  1,600,0001. 

*  Philip,  after  haying  freed  the  Thessaiians,  resolved  to  carry  his  arms 
Into  Phocis.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  get  footing  in  Greece,  and  to 
have  a  share  in  the  general  aflEairs  of  the  Greeks,  from  which  the  kings  of 
M acedon  had  always  been  excluded  as  foreigners.  In  this  view,  upon  pre« 
tence  of  going  over  into  Phocis  in  order  to  puoish  the  sacrilegious  Pho* 
Cleans,  he  marched  towards  ThermopylsB,  to  possess  himself  of  a  pass 
which  gave  him  a  free  passage  into  Greece,  and  especially  into  Attica. 
The  Athenians,  upon  hearing  of  a  march  which  might  prove  of  the  most 
fatal  consequence  to  them,  hastened  to  ThermopylsB,  and  possessed  them- 
selves very  seasonably  of  this  important  pass,  which  Philip  did  not 
dare  attempt  to  force ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  back  into|Maceda* 
nia. 

SECTION  III. 

DEMOSTHENES     HARANGUES    THE     ATHENIANS     AGAINST    PHILIP.— <THAT 
PaiNCE    TAKES   OLTNTHUB. 

AS  we  shall  soon  see  Philip  engaged  against  the  Athenians,  and  as  they^ 
by  the  strong  exhortations  and  prudent  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  will  be- 
come his  greatest  enemies  and  the  most  powerful  opposers  of  his  ambi- 
tious deeigns,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  we  enter  into  that  part  of 
the  history,  to  give  k  short  account  of  the  state  of  Athens,  and  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  citisens  at  that  time. 

We  must  not  form  a  judgment  of  the  charactar  of  the  Athenians,  in  the 
age  we  are  now  speaking  of,  from  that  of  their  ancestors,  in  the  time  of  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  of  Salarain,  from  whose  virtue  they  had  extremely 
degenerated.  They  were  no  longer  the  same  men,  and  had  no  longer  the 
same  maxims  and  the  same  manners.  They  no  longer  discovered  the 
same  zeal  for  the  public  good,  the  same  ap|)lication  to  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  the  same  courage  to  support  the  fatigues  of  war  by  sea  and  land; 
the  f>ame  care  of  the  revenues,  the  same  willingness  to  bear  salutary  ad- 
vice ;  the  same  discernment  in  the  choice  of  generals  of  the  armies,  and  of 
magistrates  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  administration  of  the  state.  To 
these  happy,  these  glorious  dispositions,  succeeded  a  fondness  for  repose, 
and  an  indolence  with  regard  to  public  affairs  ;  an  aversion  for  military  fa> 
tigues,  which  they  now  left  entirely  to  mercenary  troops ;  and  a  profusion 
of  the  public  treasures  in  games  and  shows ;  a  love  for  the  flattery  which 
their  orators  lavished  upon  them  ;  and  an  unhappy  facility  in  conferring 
public  offices  hy  intrigue  and  cabal ;  all  wliich  usually  precede  the  ap- 
proaching ruin  of  slates.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens  at  the  time  the 
king  of  Macedon  began  lo  turn  his  arms  against  Greece. 

»  A.  M.  8625.    Ant  J.  C.  S52. 
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*  Wm  hKfe'nmn  that  PMHp,  dftftr  Tariooa  cottqoeits,  lia^  altoBipled  to  ad* 
Tanoe  as  far  as  Phocis,  but  in  Tain  ;  because  the  Aibeaiaos,  justly  alarmed 
at  tke  impeadiag  danger,  had  stopf^  him  at  the  pass  of  Tbermopyte. 
f  Demosthenes  taking  adtantage  of  so  CsTonrable  a  disposition  of  tbingSt 
mounted  the  tribunal,  in  order  to  set  bdbre  them  a  lively  image  of  the  im-. 
pending  danger  to  whieh  they  were  exposed  by  the  boundless  ambition  o£ 
Philip  ;  and  to  ecKiviaee  them  of  the  absolute  necessity  they  were  under^ 
from  hence  to  apply  the  most  speedy  remedies  Now  as  the  success  of 
his  arms,  and  the  rapidity  of  his  progress^  spread  throughout  Alliens  a  kind 
of  terror  bordering  rery  near  upon  despair,  tiie  4^rator,  by  a  wonderful  ar* 
tifice,  first  endeavours  to  revive  their  courage,  and  ascribes  their  calami* 
ties  to  their  sloth  and  Indolence  ;  for  if  they  hitherto  had  acquitted  them* 
selves  of  their  duty,  and  that  in  spite  of  their  activity  and  their  utmost  ef* 
forts,  Philip  had  prevailed  over  them,  they  then  indeed  would  not  have  the. 
least  resource  of  hope  left^  But  in  this  oration  and  all  those  which  follow^ 
Demosthenes  insists  strongly  that  the  grandeur  of  Philip  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  supineness  of  the  Atheoians ;  and  that  it  is  this  supineness  which, 
makes  him  bold,  daring,  and  swells  him  with  such  a  spirit  of  haugbtinesa 
as  even  insults  the  AthenlaDs* 

'*  8ee,"  says  Demosthenes  to  them,  speaking  of  Philip,  '<  to  what  a 

*^  height  theanoganee  of  that  man  rises,  who  will  not  suffer  you  to  choose 

'^  either  actioti  or  repose ;  but  employs  menaces,  and  as  fame  says,  speaks 

**  in  the  most  insolent  terms  ;  and  not  contented  with  the  first  conquests^ 

**  but  Incapable  of  satiating  his  lust  of  domioiou,  engages  every  day  in 

^  some  new  enterprise.      Possibly  you  wait  till  aecessity  reduces  you  to 

^  act ;  can  any  one  be  greater  to  free  born  men  than  shame  and  infa- 

**  my  7  Will  you  then  for  ever  walk  the  public  place  ivtth  this  question  in 

"  your  mouths,  **  What  news  is  there  1"  Can  there  be  greater  news  than- 

**  that  a  Macedonian  has  vanquished  the  Athenians,  and  made  himself  the 

*' supreme  arbiter  of  Ghvece  ?  '' Philip  Is  dead,^'  says  one;  **  he  is  only 

*'  sick,*'  replies  another."    His  being  wounded  at  Methone  had  occasioned 

ril  these  reports.    "  But  whether  he  be  sick  Or  dead  is  nothiog  to  the  pur- 

'^  pose,  O  Athens  !  For  the  moment  after  he^en  had  delivered  you  from 

'^  him,  should  yon  still  behave  as  you  now  do,  yon  woukl  raise  up  another 

^<  Philip  against  yourselves  ;  since  the  man  in  questfon  owes  his  grandeur 

**  infinitely  more  to  yonr  indolence  than  to  his  own  strangth." 

But  Demosthenes,  not  satisfied  with  bare  remonstrances,  or  with  giving* 
his  opinion  in  general  terms,  proposed  a  plan,  the  cEecution  of  which  be 
believed  would  check  the  attempts  of  Philip.  In  the  first  place,  he  advis- 
es the  Athenians  to  fit  oot  a  fleet  of  fifty  galleys,  and  to  resolve  firmly  to 
man  them  themselves.  He  requires  them  to  reinforce  these  with  ten  gal- 
leys lightly  armed,  which  may  serve  as  a  convoy  to  the  fleets  and  trans- 
ports.  With  regard  to  the  land  forces,  as  in  his  time  the  general  elected 
by  the  most  powerful  faction,  formed  the  army  only  of  a  confused  assemr 
btage  of  foreigners  and  mercenary  troops,  who  did  little  service,  Demoa^ 
thenes  requires  them  to  levy  no  more  than  2000  chosen  troops,  600  of 
which  shall  be  Athenians,  and  the  rest  raised  from  among  the  allies; 
with  200  horse,  50  of  which  shall  also  be  Athenians. 

The  expence  of  this  little  army,  with  regard  only  to  provisions  and  oth- 
er matters  in<lependent  from  their  pay,  was  to  amount  to  little  more  per 
moDtti  than  90 1  talents,  (90,000  crowns,)  vis.  40  talento  for  ten  convoy 

*  A.  M.  9652.     Ant  J.  C.  592.  I  Df  most.  1  Philip. 

)Each  talent  was  worth  1000  crowns. 
Vol.  hi.  * 
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giilleys,  at  the  rate  of  20  mine  (1000  fivret)  per  month  for  each  galley  ; 
40  talents  for  the  £000  infantry,  and  10  drachms  (5  liTres)  per  month  for 
each  foot  soldier ;  which  5  livres  per  month  make  a  little  more  than  three 
pence  farthing  French  money  per  diem.  Finally,  12  talents  for  the  200 
horse,  at  30  drachms  (15  livres  per  month  for  each  horseman;  which  15 
livres  per  month  make  10  sols  per  diem.  The  reason  of  my  relating  this 
80  particularly  is  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  expences  of  an  army  in 
those  times.  Demosthenes  adds^  if  any  one  imagines  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  provisions  is  not  a  considerable  step,  he  is  very  much  mbtaken  ; 
for  he  is  persuaded,  that  provided  the  forces  do  not  want  provisions,  the 
war  will  furnish  them  with  every  thing  besides;  and  that  without  doing  the 
least  wrong  to  the  Greeks  or  allies,  they  will  not  (ail  of  sufficient  acqui* 
sitioos  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and  arrears  of  pay. 

But  as  the  Athenians  might  be  surprised  at  Demosthenes'  requiring  so 
small  a  body  of  forces,  he  gives  this  reason  for  it,  viz.  that  at  present  the 
commonwealth  did  not  permit  the  Athenians  to  oppose  Philip  with  a  suffi- 
cient force  in  the  field ;  and  that  it  would  be  their  business  to  make  ex* 
cursions  only.  Thus  his  design  was  that  this  little  army  should  be  hov- 
ering perpetually  about  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  awe,  observe,  hh^ 
rass,  and  keep  close  to  the  enemy  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  concert- 
ing and  executing  such  enterprises  with  ease  as  they  might  think  fit  to 
attempt. 

What  the  success  of  this  harangue  was  is  not  known.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble, that  as  the  Athenians  were  not  attacked  personally,  they,  accbrdiog 
to  the  supineness  natural  to  them,  were  very  indolent  with  regard  to  the 
progress  of  Philip's  arms.  The  divisions  at  this  time  in  Greece  were  very 
favourable  to  that  monarch^  Athens  and  Lacedemonia  on  one  side,  em- 
ployed themselves  wholly  in  reducing  the  strength  of  Thebes  their  rival ; 
whilst  on  the  other  side  the  Thessalians,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from 
their  tyrants,  and  the  Thebans  to  maintain  the  superiority  which  they  had 
acquired  by  the  battles  of  Levctra  and  Mantinea,  devoted  themselves  i  a 
the  most  resolute  manner  to  Philip ;  and  assisted  him  undesignedly  in 
making  chains  for  themselves. 

Philip,  as  an  able  politician^  knew  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  all 
these  dissentiotts.  This  king,  in  order  to  secure  his  frontiers,  had  nothing 
more  at  heart  than  to  enlarge  them  towards  Thrace ;  and  this  he  could 
scarce  attempt  but  at  the  expence  of  the  Athenians,  who  since  the  defeat 
of  Xerxes  had  many  colonies,  besides  several  states  which  were  ^either 
their  allies  or  tribntaries  in  that  country^ 

Olynthus  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the  Peninsula  of  Pallene,  was  one  of  these 
colonies.  The  Olyntbians  had  been  at  great  variance  with  Amyntas,  father 
of  Philip,  and  had  even  rtry  much  opposed  the  latter  upon  bis  accession 
to  the  crown*  However,  not  being  5rmly  established  on  his  throne,  he  at 
first  employed  dissimulation,  and  requested  the  alliance  of  the  Olynthians, 
to  whom  some  time  after  he  gave  up  Potidsa,  an  important  fortress  which 
he  had  conquered  in  concert  with  and  for  them  from  the  Athenians.  When 
he  fcHind  himself  able  to  execute  this  project,  he  took  proper  measures  in 
order  \o  besiege  Olynthus.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  city,  who  saw  the 
storm  gathering  at  a  distance,  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  of  whom 
they  requested  immediate  aid.  The  afiair  was  debated  in  an  assembly  of 
the  people,  and  as  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  great  number  of  oilr- 
tors  met  in  the  assembly.  Each  of  them  monnted  it  In  his  turn,  which 
was  regulated  by  their  age.  Demosthenes  who  was  then  bat  34^  did  not 
Speak  till  after  his  sentors  had  disenssed  the  matter  a  long  time. 
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*  In  this  f  discourse,  the  orator,  the  better  to  succeed  in  his  aim,  alter- 
nately terrifies  and  encourages  the  Athenians.  For  this  purpose,  he  rep- 
resents Philip  in  two  different  lights.  On  one  side,  he  is  a  inan,  whose 
UDtH>unded  ambition  the  empire  of  the  world  could  not  satiate ;  an  haugh-t 
tj  tyrant,  who  looks  upon  all  men,  and  even  his  allies,  as  so  many  subjecta 
or  slaves  ;  and  who  for  that  reason,  is  no  less  incensed  by  too  slow  a  sub- 
mission than  an  open  revolt ;  a  vigilant  politician,  who,  always  intent  to 
take  advantage  of  the  oversights  and  errors  of  others,  seises  every  fa*, 
vourable  opportunity ;  an  indefatigable  warrior,  whom  his  activity  multi- 
plies, and  who  supports  perpetually  the  most  severe  toils,  without  allow- 
ing himself  a  moment's  repose,  or  having  the  least  regard  to  the  difference 
of  seasons -,  an  intrepid  hero,  who  rushes  through  obstacles,  and  plunges 
into  the  midst  of  dangers ;  a  corruptor,  who  with  his  purse,  traffics,  buyS| 
and  employs  gold  no  less  than  iron ;  a  happy  prince,  on  whom  fortune 
lavishes  her  favours,  and  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  forgot  her  incon- 
stancy :  but  on  the  other  side  this  same  Philip  is  an  imprudent  man,  who 
measures  his  vast  projects  not  by  his  strength,  but  merely  by  his  ambition; 
a  rash  man,  who  by  his  attempts  digs  himself  the  grave  of  his  own  grand* 
eur,  and  opens  precipices  before  him,  down  which  a  small  effort  would 
throw  him ;  a  knave  whose  power  is  raised  on  the  most  ruinous  of  all  foun- 
dations, breach  of  faith  and  villainy  ;  an  usurper,  hated  universally  abroad^ 
who  by  trampling  upon  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  has  made  all  nations 
his  enemies ;  a  tyrant,  detested  even  in  the  heart  of  his  dominions,  in  which 
by  the  infamy  of  his  manners  and  other  vices,  he  has  tired  out  the  patience 
of  his  captains,  his  soldiers,  and  of  all  his  subjects  in  general ;  to  conclude, 
a  perjured  and  impious  wretch,  equally  abhorred  by  heaven  and  earth,  and 
whom  the  gods  are  now  upon  the  point  of  destroying  by  any  hand^that 
will  administer  to  their  wrath,  and  second  their  vengeance. 

This  is  the  double  picture  of  Philip  which  M.  de  Tourreil  draws,  by 
uniting  the  several  detached  lineaments  in  the  present  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes. In  it  is  shown  the  great  freedom  with  wbich  the  Athenians  spoke 
of  so  powerful  a  monarch. 

Our  orator,  after  having  represented  Philip  one  moment  as  formidable, 
the  next  very  easy  to  be  conquered,  concludes  that  the  only  certain  method 
for  reducing  such  an  enemy,  would  be  to  reform  the  new  abuses,  to  revive 
the  ancient  order  and  regulations,  to  appease  domestic  dissensions,  and  to 
suppress  the  cabals  which  are  incessantly  forming,  and  all  this  in  such  a 
manner  that  every  thing  may  unite  in  the  sole  point  of  the  public  service ; 
and  that  at  a  common  expence,  every  man,  according  to  his  abilities,  may 
coocnr  to  the  destruction  of  the  common  enemy. 

Demades,!  bribed  by  Pliilip^s  gold,  opposed  very  strenuously  the  ad- 
vice of  Demosthenes,  but  ip  vain  ;  for  the  Athenians  sent  under  the  con- 
duct of  Chares  the  general,  30  galleys  and  2000  men  to  succour  the  Olynr 
thians,  who  in  this  urgent  necessity,  which  so  nearly  affected  all  the  Greeks 
ia  general,  could  obtain  assistance  only  from  the  Athenians. 
Howevef  thi$  succour  did  not  prevent  the  designs  of  Philip,  or  the  pro- 

*01ynth.ii. 

t  The  oration  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  at  that  time,  is  generally  look- 
ed upon  as  the  second  of  the  three  Olynthiacs,  which  relate  to  this  subject.  But 
JH  4e  ToOrreil,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius  Halicarnas^ensis,  which 
ou^to  be  of  great  weight  on  this  occasion,  changes  the  order  generally  ob- 
served in  Desmosthenes'  orations,  and  places  this  at  the  head  of  the  Olynthiacs. 
Though  I  am  of  his  opinion,  1  shril  ciU  the  orations  in  the  order  they  are  printed. 

tStadas  invcoe  A«^«(. 
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gressofhbariqa;  for  he  marches  into  Chalcis^  takes  scveml  places  of 
strength,  the  fortress  of  Girai  and  spreads  terror  thronfcbout  the  whole 
fBooDtry.  Olynthas  being  thus  in  great  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  mena- 
^sed  with  destruction,  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Athens  to  solicit  a  new  re- 
inforcement Demosthenes  argues  very  strongly  in  favour  of  their  request, 
^nd  proves  to  the  Athenians  that  they  w^e  equally  obliged  by  honour  and 
interest  to  have  regard  to  it  This  is  the  subject  of  the  Olynthiac  general- 
ly taken  as  the  third. 

The  orator,  always  animated  with  a  strong  and  lively  seal  for  the  safety 
and  glory  of  his  country,  endeavours  to  intimidate  the  Athenians,  by  set- 
ting before  them  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened,  exhibiting  to 
them  a  most  dreadful  prospect  of  the  future,  if  they  do  not  rouse  from  their 
lethargy:  for  that  in  case  Philip  seises  upon  Olynthus,  he  will  inevitably 
attack  Athens  afterwards  with  all  his  forces. 

-  The  greatest  difllculty  was  the  means  of  raising  sufficient  sums  for  de- 
fipsying  the  expences  requisite  for  the  succour  of  the  Oiynthians,  because 
the  military  funds  were  otherwise  employed,  vis.  for  the  celebration  of 
the  pabfic  games. 

When  the  Athenians  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  JSgina,  had  concluded  a 
thirty  years  peace  with  the  LAoed»monians,  they  resolved  to  put  into  their 
treasury,  by  way  of  reserve,  1000  talents  every  year;  a't  the  same  time 
prohibiting  any  person  upon  pain  of  death,  to  mention  the  employing  any 
part  of  it,  except  for  repulsing  an  enemy  who  should  invade  Attica.  This 
vras  at  first  observed  with  the  warmth  and  fervour  which  men  have  for  ail 
new  institutions.    Afterwards  Pericles,  in  order  to  make  his  court  to  the 

C»ople,  proposed  to  distribute  among  them  in  times  of  peace,*  the  lOOQ 
lents,  and  to  apply  it  in  giving  to  each  citizen  two  oboti  at  the  public 
shows,  upon  condition  however  that  they  might  resume  this  fund  in  time  of 
ivar.  The  proposal  was  approved,  and  the  restriction  also.  But  as  ail 
fsoncessions  of  this  kind  degenerate  one  time  or  other  into  licence,  the 
Athenians  were  so  highly  pleased  with  this  distribution,  called  by  Demadea 
**  a  glue  by  which  the  Athenians  plight  be  catched,"  that  they  absolutely 
would  not  suffer  it  to  be  retrenched  upon  any  account.  The  abuse  was  oar- 
Tied  to  such  a  height,  that  Eubulus  one  of  the  faction  which  opposed  De- 
mosthenes, prohibited  any  person  upon  pain  of  death,  so  much  as  to  pro- 
Iose  the  restoring  for  the  service  of  the  war,  those  funds  which  Pericles 
ad  trai^sferred  to  the  public  games  and  shows.  ApoUodorus  was  even 
punished  for  deciariiig  himself  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  for  insisting 
iipon  it.  ' 

This  absprd  profusion  had  yery  strange  effects.  It  was  impossible  to 
supply  it  by  imposing  taxes,  the  inequality  of  which  being  entirely  arbitra- 
ry, perpetuated  strong  feuds,  and  made  the  military  preparations  so  very 
slow,  as  quite  defeated  the  design  of  them  without  lessening  the  expence. 
As  the  artificers  and  sea -faring  people  who  composed  about  two  ^irds  of  the 
people  of  Athens,  did  not  contribute  ^ny  part  of  their  substance,  and  only 
gave  their  persons,  the  whole  weight  of  the  taxes  fell  entirely  upon  tiie  rich. 
These  murmured  upon  that  account,  reproached  the  qthers  with  the  public 
modes  being  squandered  upon  festivals,  comedies,  and  the  like  superflui- 
ties. But  the  people  being  sensible  of  their  superiority,  paid  very  little 
regard  to  (heir  complaints,  and  had  no  manner  of  inclination  to  subtract 
from  their  Uiverdions,  merely  to  ease  people  who  posseased  employments 

*  These  games,  besides  the  two  oboli  nvhich  were  distributed  to  each  of  tho 
persons  present,  opcaaioned  a  great  number  of  other  expences. 
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and  difmitiM  fram  wUdi  thej  were  entirely  exdaded.  Betidet  any 
person  who  should  dare  to  propose  this  to  the  people  seriously  and  in  foriOi 
wcHiM  be  In  great  danger  of  his  life. 

However,  Demosthenes  presumed  to  introduce  this  subjeet  at  two  differ- 
ent times ;  but  then  he  treated  it  with  the  utmost  art  and  circumspection* 
Alter  showing  that  the  Athenians  were  indispensably  obliged  to  raise  an 
army  in  order  to  stop  the  enterprises  of  Philip,  he  hints^  but  in  a  distant 
way,  that  those  funds  which  were  expended  In  theatric  representations, 
ought  to  be  employed  for  levying  and  maintaing  an  armed  force.  He  de- 
manded that  eommisslonerB  might  be  nominated,  not  to  enact  new  laws, 
there  l>eing  already  but  too  many  established,  but  to.examine  and  abolish 
such  as  should  be  prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.  He  did  not  thereby 
become  obnoxious  to  capital  punishment,  as  enacted  by  those  laws;  be- 
cause he  did  not  require  that  they  should  be  actually  abolished,  but  only 
that  commissioners  might  be  nominated  to  inspect  them.  He  only  hintedi 
how  highly  necessary  it  was  to  abolish  a  law  which  grieved  the  most  seal- 
ous  citizens,  and  reduced  them  to  this  sad  necessity,  either  to  ruin  them- 
selves, in  case  they  gave  their  opinion  boldly  and  faithfully,  or  to  destroy 
their  country,  in  case  they  observed  a  fearful,  prevaricating  silence. 

These  remonstrances  do  not  seem  to  have  had  the  success  they  deser- 
ved, since  in  the  following  Olynthiac,  which  is  commonly  placed  as  the 
first,  the  orator  was  obliged  to  inveigh  once  more  against  the  misapplica- 
tion of  the  military  funds.  The  Olynthians  being  now  vigorously  attacked 
by  Philip,  and  having  hitherto  been  very  ill  served  by  the  venal  succours 
of  Athens,  required,  by  a  third  embassy,  a  body  of  troops,  which  should 
not  consist  of  mercenaries  and  foreigners,  as  before,  but  of  true  Atheni- 
ans, of  men  inspired  with  a  sincere  ardour  for  the  interest  both  of  their 
own  glory,  and  the  common  cause.  The  Athenians,  at  the  earnest  soli- 
citation of  Demosthenes,  sent  Chares  a  second  time,  with  a  reinforce- 
ment of  17  galleys,  of  2000  foot,  and  300  horse,  all  citixens  of  Athens, 
as  the  Olynthians  had  requested* 

*The  following  year  Philip  possessed  himself  of  Olynthus.  Neither 
the  succours  nor  efforts  of  the  Athenians  could  defend  it  from  its  domestic 
enemies.  It  was  betrayed  by  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes,  two  of  its  most 
eminent  citizens,  in  actual  employment  at  that  time.  Thus  Philip  enter- 
ed by  the  breach  which  his  gold  had  made.  Immediately  he  plunders 
this  unhappy  city,  lays  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sells  the 
rest  for  slaves  :  and  distinguishes  those  who  had  betrayed  their  city,  no 
otherwise  than  by  the  supreme  contempt  he  expressed  for  them.  This 
king,  like  hu  son  Alexander,  loved  the  treason,  but  abhorred  the  traitor. 
And,  indeed,  how  can  a  prince  rely  upon  him  who  has  betrayed  his  coun- 
try ?  f  Every  one,  even  the  common  soldiers  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
reproached  Euthycrates  and  Lasthenes  for  their  perfidy,  who,  complaining 
to  Philip  upon  that  account,  he  only  nuide  this  ironical  answer,  infinitely 
more  severe  than  the  reproach  itself:  **  do  not  mind  what  a  pack  of  vul- 
"  gar  fellows  say,  who  call  every  thing  by  its  real  name." 

The  king  was  oveijoyed  at  his  being  possessed  of  this  city,  which  was 
one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him,  as  its  power  might  have  very  much 
checked  his  conquests.  |  Some  years  before,  the  Olynthians  had  long  re- 
sisted the  united  armies  of  Macedon  and  Lacedfcmonia ;  whereas  Philip 
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had  taken  it  with  rwy  litde  resiBtanee,  at  least  had  not  lost  many  men  in 
the  siege. 

He  noir  caased  shoirs  and  pabllc  games  to  be  exhibited  with  the  of  mast 
nia^ificence ;  to  these  he  added  feasts,  in  which  he  made  himself  very 
popalar,  bestowing  on  all  the  gaests  considerable  gifts^  and  treating  theni 
witti  the  utmost  marlcs  of  his  friendship. 

SECTION  IV. 

>HII.TP   DECLARES   FOft  THEBES    AGAmST   THE   PH0CJEAN8. — HB   SEIZES  Ol^ 

THERMOPTr.iB. 

T9E  Thebans  being  unable  alone  to  terminate  the  war  *  which  they 
kad  so  long  carried  on  against  the  Phocfloansy  addressed  Philip.  Hitherto^ 
•a  we  before  mentioned,  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  neutrality  with  res- 
pect to  the  sacred  war ;  and  he  seemed  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  de* 
daring  himself,  that  is,  till  both  parties  shouW  have  weakened  themselves 
by  a  long  war,  which  equally  exhausted  them  both.  The  Thebans  had 
BOW  very  much  abated  of  that  haughtiness  and  those  ambitions  views  with 
which  the  victories  of  Epaminondas  had  inspired  them.  The  instant 
therefore  that  they  requested  the  alliance  of  Philip,  he  resolved  to  espouse 
the  interest  of  that  republic,  in  opposition  to  the  Phodeans.  He  had  not 
lost  sight  of  the  project  he  had  formed,  of  obtaining  an  entrance  Into 
Greece,  in  order  to  nuike  himself  master  of  it.  To  give  success  to  his 
designs,  it  was  proper  for  him  to  declare  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  par- 
ties which  at  that  time  divided  all  Greece,  that  ist  either  for  the  Thehans. 
or  the  Athenians  and  Spartans. 

He  was  not  so  void  of  sense  as  to  imagine  that  the  latter  party  would 
assist  his  deugn  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece.  He  therefore  had  no 
more  to  do  but  to  join  the  Thebans,  who  offered  themselves  voluntarily 
to  him,  and  who  stood  in  need  of  Philip's  power  to  support  themselves 
in  their  declining  condition.  He  therefore  declared  at  once  in  their  favour* 
But  to  gpve  a  specious  colour  to  his  arms,  besides  the  gratitude  he  affect*' 
«d  to  have  at  heart  for  Thebes,  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  also 
pretended  to  make  an  honour  of  the  zeal  with  which  he  was  fired,  with 
fegard  to  the  violated  God ;  and  was  very  glad  to  pass  for  a  religious 
prince,  who  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  god,  and  of  the  temp(e  of 
Delphos,  in  order  to  conciliate  by  that  means,  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  the  Greeks.  Politicians  apply  every  pretext  to  their  viewsi^  and  en- 
deavour to  screen  the  most  unjust  attempts  with  the  veil  of  probity,  and 
sometimes  even  of  religion ;  though  they  very  frequently  have  no  manner 
of  regard  for  either. 

f  There  was  nothing  Philip  had  more  at  heart  than  to  possess  himself 
of  Thermopyiss,  as  it  opened  him  a  passage  into  Greece ;  to  appropriate 
all  the  honour  of  the  sacred  war  to  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  principal  in 
that  affair,  and  to  preside  in  the  Pythian  games.  He  was  desirous  of  aid- 
ing the  Thebans,  and  by  their  means  to  possess  himself  of  Phocis;  but 
then*  in  order  to  put  this  double  design  in  execution,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  keep  it  secret  from  the  Athenians,  who  had  actually  declared  war 
f^;ainst  Thebes,  and  who  for  many  years  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  pi\o- 
f:»ans.    His  business  therefore  was  to  make  them  change  their  measurci, 
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hy  placing  other  objects  m  their  view ;  and  on  this  oecasioii  the  poBOee  oC 
Philip  succeeded  to  a  wonder. 

The  Athenians,  who  began  to  grow  tired  of  a  war  which  was  vety  bur- 
theasome,  and  of  little  benefit  to  them,  had  commissioned  Cte«phon  anA 
Phrynon  to  sound  the  intentionB  of  Philip,  and  in  what  manner  he  stoo4 
disposed  with  regard  to  peace.  These  related  that  Philip  did  not  appeac 
aferae  to  it,  and  that  he  even  expressed  a  great  affection  for  the  common* 
wealth.  Upon  this,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  send  a  solemn  embassf » 
to  enqaire  more  strictly  into  the  truth  of  things  and  to  procure  the  last  ex* 
plsnations,  previously  necessary  to  so  important  a  negociation.  JBschinea 
and  Demosthenes  were  among  the  ten  ambassadors,  who  brought  back 
three  from  Philip,  viz.  Antipater,  Parmenio,  and  Eurylochus.  All  the 
ten  executed  their  commission  very  faithfully,  and  gave  a  very  good  ac* 
count  of  it.  Upon  this,  they  were  immediately  sent  back  with  full  pow^ 
ers  to  conclude  a  peace,  and  to  ratify  it  by  oaths.  It  was  then  Demos* 
thenes,  who  in  his  first  embassy  had  met  some  Athenian  captives  in  Ma^ 
cedonia,  and  had  promised  to  return  and  ransom  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  endeavours  to  enable  himself  to  keep  his  word ;  and,  in  the  measi 
time,  advises  his  colleagues  to  embark  with  the  utmost  expedition,  as 
tile  republic  had  commanded :  and  to  wait  as  soon  as  possible  upon  Philip^ 
in  what  place  soever  he  might  be.  However,  these,  instead  of  making 
a  speedy  dispatch,  as  they  were  desired,  go  an  ambassador's  pace,  pro* 
ceed  to  Macedonia  by  land,  stay  three  months  in  that  country,  and  give 
Philip  time  to  possess  himself  of  several  other  strong  places  belonging  to 
the  Athenians  in  Thrace.  At  last,  meeting  with  the  king  of  Macedonia, 
they  agree  with  him  upon  articles  of  peace ;  but  haviog  lulled  them  asleep 
with  the  specious  pretence  of  a  treaty  he  deferred  the  ratification  of  it 
from  day  to  day.  Philip  bad  found  means  to  corrupt  the  ambassadors  one 
after  another,  by  presents,  Demosthenes  excepted,  who  being  bnt  one, 
opposed  bis  colleagues  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  made  his  troops  advance  continually.  Being 
arrived  at  Pherte  in  Thessaly,  he  at  last  ratifies  Uie  treaty  of  peace  but  re* 
fasea  to  include  the  Phocieans  in  it  When  news  was  bronght  to  Athens 
that  Philip  had  signed  the  treaty,  it  occasioned  very  great  joy  in  that  city, 
especially  to  those  that  were  averse  to  the  war,  and  dreaded  the  consequent 
ces  of  it.  Among  these  was  Isocrates.  *  He  was  a  citizen  very  zealous 
for  the  commonwealth,  whose  prosperity  he  had  very  much  at  heart.  The 
weakness  of  his  voice,  with  a  timidity  natural  to  him,  bad  prevented  hts 
appearing  in  public,  and  from  mounting  like  others  the  tribunal  of  ha- 
nngoes.  He  had  opened  a  school  in  Athens,  in  which  he  read  rhetorical 
lectures,  and  taught  youth  eloquence  with  great  reputation  and  success. 
However  he  had  not  entirely  renounced  the  care  of  public  afihtrs ;  and 
asothersserved  their  country  viMi  voce,  in  the  public  assemblies,  Isocra* 
tes  contributed  to  it  by  his  writings,  in  which  he  delivered  his  thoughts ; 
and  these  being  soon  made  puhlic,  were  very  eagerly  sought  after. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  wrote  a  |>iece  of  considerable  length,  which 
he  addressed  to  Philip,  with  whom  he  held  a  correspondence,  but  in  such 
terms  as  were  worthy  a  good  and  faithful  citizen.  He  was  then  very  far 
Miranced  in  years,  being  at  least  SB.  The  scope  of  this  discourse  was  to 
fthort  Philip  to  take  advantage  of  the  peace  he  had  just  before  concluded, 
iQ  ortler  to  reconcile  all  the  Greek  nations,  and  afterwards  to  (urn  his  arms 
^OBt  the  king  of  Perdia^    The  business  was  to  engage  in  this  plan  four 
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saoillege,  and  the  {iretetor  of  rolt^on ;  Md  Hiey  almost  ranked  i&aie 
number  of  the  gods  the  man  wiio  had  defiBOded  their  raajestf  with  ao 
nraeh  courage  and  auceew. 

'  Philip,  that  be  tnight  not  seem  to  do  any  tUiig  by  his  own  private  no^ 
thortty,  in  an  affair  whieh  ooncemed  aH  Greece^  aasemblea  the  council  of 
Jhe  Ampbyetions,  and  appoinU  tbefn«  for  form  sake,  uipreme  jndicea  of 
Hie  paaoe  and  penalties  to  wbieli  the  Phooeans  had  rendered  themselven 
obnoKions.  Under  the  none  of  these  judfes,  who  ^ere  entuely  at  his  do** 
votioor  be  decrees  that  the  cities  of  Phocis  shall  be  destroyed,  that  they 
•hall  all  be  reduced  to  small  towns  of  60  bonsea  each,  and  that  those  towc« 
shall  be  at  a  certain  distance  one  Irooi  the  other ;  that,  those  wretehea  who 
hare  committed  sacrilege,  shall  he  absotntely. proscribed ;  and  Uiat  tho 
rest  Shan  not  enjoy  their  possessions,  hut  apon  condition  of  paying  an  an* 
iiual  tribute,  which  shalLcontinue  to  be  levied  till  such  time  as  the  whole 
sums  taken  out  of  the  temple  of  Delphos  shall  be  repaid.  Philip  did  not 
forget  himself  on  this  oecasion.  After  he  had  subjected  the  lebellioiin 
PhocflMins,  he  demanded  that  their  seat  in  the  eooncil  of  the  Amphiety* 
oas,  which  they  had  been  declared  tohave/orfeited,  shonid  be  traaisferred 
to  him.  The  Amphyctionsy  the  instrument  of  whose  vengeance  he  had 
now  been,  were  afraid  of  refusing  him,  and  accordingly  admitted  him  a 
member  of  their  body ;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  to  him, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  and  of  vety  dangerous  consequence  to  ail 
the  rest  of  Greece.  They  also  gav«  him  the  superintendence  of  the  Py* 
thian  games,  in  conjunction  with  the  BoDotians  and  Thessalians ;  because 
the  Corinthians,  who  possessed  this  privilege  hitherto,  had  rendered  thein* 
selves  unworthy  of  it  by  sharing  in  the  sacrilege  of  the  Phoccsans. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Athens  of  the  treatment  which  the  Phocas* 
ans  had  met  with,  the  former  perceived,  but  too  late,  the  wrong  step  they 
bad  taken  in  refusing  to  comply  with  the  counsels  of  Demosthenes ;  and  Id 
abandoBing  themselves  blindly  to  the  vain  and  idle  promises  of  a  traitor 
who  had.  sold  his  country.  Besides  the  shame  and  grief  with  which  they 
were  seised,  for  having  failed  in  the  obligations  of  the  *  confederacy,  they 
found  that  they  had  betrayed  tbdr  own  interests  in  abandoning  their  allies; 
for  Philip,  by  possessing  himself  of  Phocis,  was  become  master  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  which  opened  him  the  gates,  and  put  into  his  hands  the  keys  of 
Greece.  •  f  The  Athenians,  therefore,  being  ahirmed  upon  their  own  ac- 
count, gave  orders  that  the  women  and  children  should  be  brought  out 
of  the  conntry  into  the  city  ;  that  the  walls  should  be  repaired,  and  the 
PirsBOs  fortified,  in  order  to  put  themselves  into  a  state  of  defence  in  case 
of  an  invasion. 

The  Athenians  had  no  share  in  the  decree  by  which  Phifip  had  been  ad- 
mitted among  the  Amphyctions.  They  perhaps  had  absented  themselvee 
purposely,  that  they  might  not  authorise  it  by  their  presence ;  or,  which 
is  more  probable,  Philip,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacles,  and  avoid  the 
xemoras  he  might  meet  with  in  the  execution  of  hie  design,  asserablcfl 
such  of  the  Amphyctions  only  as  were  entirely  at  his  devotion*  In  short, 
he  conducted  his  intrigne  so  very  artfully,  that  he  obtained  bis  ends.  Thi^ 
election  might  be  tUsputed  as  clandestine  and  irregular ;  and  therefore  he 
requited  a  confirmation  of  it  from  the  people,  who,  as  merabera  of  Hiat 
body,  had  a  right  either  to  reject  or  ratify  the  new  choice.  Athens  re- 
ceived the  circular  invitation ;  but  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  which 
was  called  in  order  to  deliberate  on  Philip's  demand,  several  were  of  opin* 
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iM,  fliat  no  iioCtee  dfaooM  be  tek«n  of  it  DOTMtllMiiM,  however,  wm 
of  a  coBtftry  opinion ;  and  tboogtr  h«  did  not  approve  in  aof  manner  of 
the  pence  wbieh  bad  been  eodelmted  with  Pbilip,  lie  did  not  think  it  woold 
be  for  tlieir  ieterest  to  lofrinfite  it  in  the  preaent  jwietnro ;  tinee  tbnl  eould 
not  bo  done  witbont  stirrfn^  np  againsi  tbe  Adienlans,  both  the  new  Aai- 
phyetiOB,  and  those  who  bad  ^ected  blni.^-4ie  advice  therefore  wa«,  that 
they'  should  not  expose  thenneWee  nnaeasonably  to  Che  daofefoue  oaneo- 
qoences  which  might  ensue,  In  ease  of  their  determinate  refosal  to  eon- 
sient  to  the  almost  unanimoos  decree  of  the  Amphyetions ;  and  protested 
that  it  was  their  interest  to  snhmlt  for  fear  of  worse,  to  the  ptoseot  eondi* 
tion  of  the  times ;  that  is,  to  comply  with  what  was  not  in  their  power' 
to  pnevent.  This  is  the  subject  of  Demostiienes^  dlsooorse,  entitled* 
**  Oratfon  on  the  peace.'*  We  may  reaaomMy  hefiere  that  his  adrleo  was 
followed. 

SECTION  V. 

PHILIP    EXTSWDS   niB  CON^mBflTS   INTO    nAiYfilX    AKD    TBnACK.-^RimAO- 
TBa   OF  ^HOCION. — Hl9  6I7CCE89  AeAINBV   PtftLlP. 

AFTER  Philip  badtsetUed  erery  thing  relating  to  the  worship  of  the 
gody  *  and  the  security  of  the  temple  of  Delphos,  he  returned  into  Ma- 
eedonia  with  great  glory,  and  the  reputation  of  a  religious  prince  and  aa 
mtrepid  conqueror,  f  Diodorus  observes^  that  all  those  who  had  aliared 
in  profiuung  and  phindering  the  temple,  perished  miserably,  and  came  to 
a  tragical  end. 

I  Philip,  satisfied  that  be  had  opened  himself  a  passage  info  Greece  by 
his  spinure  of  Thermopyiss ;  that  he  had  subjected  Phocid ;  had  establish* 
ed  himself  one  of  the  judges  of  Greece,  by  his  new  dignity  of  Amphyc- 
tion :  and  that  he  had  gained  the  esteem  and  applause  of  all  nations  by 
bis  zeal  to  rerenge  the  honour  of  the  deity ;  judged  very  prudently,  that 
it  irould  be  proper  for  him  to  stop  his  career,  in  order  to  prevent  all  the 
stales  of  Greece  from  taking  arms  against  him,  in  case  they  should  discoF- 
sr  too  soon  bis  ambitious  views  with  regard  to  that  country.  In  order 
Iherelbre  to  remove  all  suspicion,  and  to  soothe  the  disquietudes  which 
t^rose  on  that  occasion,  he  turned  his  arms  against  lUyria,  purposely  to 
extend  his  frontiers  on  that  side,  and  to  keep  always  his  troops  ip  exercise 
by  tame  new  expedition* 

The  sane  motive  prompted  him  afterwards  to  go  over  into  Thrace.  In 
^  veiy  beginning  of  his  reign  be  bad  dispossessed  the  Athenians  of  se- 
▼end  strong  places  in  that  country.  Piiilip  still  carried  on  his  conquests 
there.  |  Suidas  oBserves,  that  before  be  took  Olynthus,  he  had  made 
b^aelf  mnster  of  3^  cities  in  Chalcis,  which  is  part  of  Thrace.  Cher- 
Boaesus  wa» also  situated  very  commodiously  for  him.  This  was  a  very 
nch  peninsula,  in  which  there  were  a  great  number  of  powerful  cities  and 
fine  pasture  lands.  It  bad  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  The  in- 
bsbitaots  of  it  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Lacedosmonia,  af- 
ter Lysaoder  had  destroyed  Athens,  but  submitted  again  to  their  first 
>>>*»lers,  after  Cooon,  the  son  of  Timotheus  had  reinstated  that  country. 
^^%^  king  of  Thrace  then  dispossessed  tbe  AUienians  of  Chersonesus ; 
i  hot  it  was  afterwards  restored  to  them  by  Chersobleptus,  son  of  Cotys, 
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^0  finding  itimself  unaMe  to  defend  it  agiimt  PhHip,  gave  it  up  to  them 
the  fourth  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad;  reterTing  however  to  himself 
Oardia,  which  waa  the  moat  considerahle  city  of  the  peninBala,  and  form- 
ed, aa  it  were,  the  gate  and  entrance  of  it.  *  After  Philip  had  depiived 
Ohersobleptus  of  his  kingdom,  which  happened  the  second  year  of  the 
109th  Olympiad,  f  the  inhabitants  of  Cardia  being  afnud  of  falling  mto 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  claimed  their  city,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  them,  submitted  themeelTes  to  Philip,  who  did  not  fail  to  take 
them  under  bis  protection. 

X  Dinpithes,  principal  of  the  colony  which  the  Athenians  had  sent  into 
Chereonesus,  looking  upon  this  step  in  Philip  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
the  commonwealth,  without  waiting  for  an  order,  and  fully  persuaded  that 
it  would  not  be  disarowed,  marches  euddenly  into  the  dominions  of  that 
prince  in  the  maritime  part  of  Thrace,  whilst  he  was  carrying  on  an  im- 
portant war  in  Upper  Thrace ;  plunders  them  before  he  had  time  to  return 
and  make  head  against  him,  and  carries  off  a  rich  booty,  all  which  he  lodg- 
ed safe  in  Chersonesus.  Philip  not  being  able  to  revenge  himself  in  the 
manner  he  could  have  wished,  contented  himself  with  making  grievoua 
complaints  to  the  Athenians  by  letters  upon  that  account.  Such  as  re- 
ceived pensions  from  him  in  Athens  served  him  but  too  effectually.  These 
▼eoal  wretches  loudly  exclaimed  against  a  conduct^  which,  if  not  prudent, 
was  at  least  excusable.  They  declaim  against  Diopithes ;  impeach  him  of 
involving  the  state  in  a  war ;  accuse  him  of  extortion  and  piracy ;  insist 
upon  his  being  recalled,  and  pursue  his  condemnation  with  the  utmost  lieat 
and  violence. 

Demosthenes,  seeing  at  this  juncture  that  the  public  welfare  was  inse- 
parable from  that  of  Diopithes,  undertook  his  defence,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  bis  oration  on  Chersonesus.  This  Diopithes  was  father  to  Menan- 
der,  the  comic  poet,  whom  Terence  has  copied  so  faithfully. 

Diopithes  was  accused  of  oppressing  the  allies  by  his  unjust  exactions. 
However,  Demosthenes  lays  the  least  stress  on  this,  because  it  was  per- 
sonal; he  nevertheless  pleads  his  apology  (transiently)  from  the  example 
of  all  the  generals^  to  whom  the  islands  and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  paid  cer- 
tain voluntary  contributions,  by  which  they  purchased  security  to  their 
merchants,  and  procured  convoys  for  them  to  gqard  them  against  the  pi- 
rates, it  is  trae,  indeed,  that  a  man  may  exercise  oppressions,  and  ran- 
som allies  very  unseasonably.  But  in  this  case,  a  bare  decree,  ||  an  accu- 
sation in  due  form,  a  galley  appointed  to  bring  home  the  general  recall- 
ed, all  this  is  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  abuses.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
regard  to  Philip's  enterprises.  These  cannot  be  checked  either  by  de- 
crees or  menaces ;  and  nothing  will  do  this*  effectually,  but  raising  troops 
and  fitting  out  galleys. 

"  Your  orators,"  says  he,  "  cry  out  eternally  to  you  that  we  must  make 
f<  choice  either  of  peace  or  war ;  but  Philip  does  not  leave  this  at  our  op- 
**  tion,  he  who  is  daily  meditating  some  new  enterprise  against  us.  And 
^  can  we  doubt  but  it  was  he  who  broke  the  peace,  unless  it  is  pretende<l 
"  that  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  him  as  long  as  he  shall  forbear 
"  making  any  attempts  on  Attica  and  the  PirsBUs  ?  But  it  will  then  be  too 
*'  late  for  us  to  oppose  him,  .and  it  is  now  we  must  prepare  strong  barii- 
^'  ers  against  his  ambitious  designs.  You  ought  to  hi^  It  down  as  a  certain 
"  maxim,  O  Athenians,  that  it  is  you  he  aims  at;  that  he  considers  yon  as 
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**  his  most  dangerouB  toeroies ;  Ibat  yoor  rain  only  can  etttbiWh  his  tnui" 
**  qaillty  and  secure  bis  eonquesU ;  and  that  whatever  he  is  now  projecting, 
''  is  merely  with  the  view  of  falling;  upon  you,  and  of  reducing  Athens  ta 
*^  a  slate  of  subjection.  And  indeed  can  anj  of  you  be  so  vastly  simple  a« 
*'  to  imagine  that  Philip  is  so  greedy  of  a  few  paltry  towns/  (for  what  othr 
*<  er  name  can  we  bestow  on  those  he  now  attacks  ?)  that  he  submits  to  fa- 
'^  tiguea,  seasons,  and  dangers,  merely  for  the  sake  o(  gainine  them ;  but 
'^  that'a^  for  the  hari>ours,  the  arsenals,  the  galleys,  the  silver  mines,  and 
'^  the  immense  revenues  of  the  Athenians ;  tiiat  he,  1  say,  considers  these 
"  with  indilierence,  does  not  covet  them  in  ibe  least,  hut  vinll  suffer  you  to 
^  remain  in  quiet  possession  of  them? 

**  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  that  has  been  said  ?  Why,  that 
^'  so  far  from  cashiering  the  army  we  have  in  Thrace,  it  must  be  coasidera-  • 
"  biy  reinforced  and  strengthened  by  new  levies,  in  order,  that  as  Philip 
*'  has  always  one  in  readiness  to  oppress  and  enslave  the  Greeks,  we  on 
"  onr  side  may  always  have  one  on  foot  to  defend  and  preserve  them.'* 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demosthenes'  advice  was  followed. 

f  The  same  year  that  this  oration  was  spoke,  Arymbas,  king  of  Molossus^ 
or  Epirus,  died.  He  was  son  of  Alcetas,  and  had  a  brother  called  Neop- 
lolemus,  whose  daughter  Olympias  was  married  to  Philip.  This  Neop- 
tolemue,  by  the  cre<tit  and  authority  of  his  son-in-law,  was  raised  so  high 
as  to  share  the  regal  power  with  bis  elder  brother,  to  whom  only  it  law- 
fully belonged.  This  first  unjust  action  was  followed  by  a  greater ;  for  af« 
ter  the  death  of  Arymbas,];  Philip  played  his  part  so  well,  either  by  his  in- 
tribes,  or  his  menaces,  that  the  Molossians  expelled  ^acidas,  son  and 
lawful  successor  to  Arymbas,  and  established  Alexander,  son  of  Neptole- 
mus,  sole  king  of  Epirus.  This  prince  was  not  only  brother*in-law,  but  son* 
in-law  to  Philip,  whose  daughter  Cleopatra,  he  had  married,  as  will  be  ob- 
served In  the  sequel,  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and  there  died.  After 
this,  ^aeidas,  reascended  the  throne  of  tiis  ancestors ;  reigned  alone  in 
Epirus,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to  bis  son,  the  famous  Pyrrbus,  so  fh- 
mous  In  the  Roman  history,  and  second  cousin  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Alcetas  being  grand-father  to  both  those  monarchs. 

Philip,  after  his  expedition  into  lllyria  and  Thrace,  turned  bis  views  to- 
wards Peloponnesus.  ||  Terrible  commotions  prevailed  at  that  time  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  Laeedflemonia  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  it,  with 
no  other  right  than  of  being  the  strongest.  .  Argos  and  Messene  being  op- 
prened,  had  recourse  to  Philip.  He  had  just  before  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  who  on  the  faith  of  their  orators,  who  had  been  bribed 
hy  this  prince,  imagined  he  was  going  to  break  with  the  Tbebans.  How- 
ever, so  far  from  that,  after  having  subdued  Phocis,  he  divided  the  con- 
quest with  them.  The  Thebans  embraced  with  joy  the  favourable  oppor« 
tnnlty  which  presented  itself  of  opening  him  a  gate  through  which  be 
might  pass  into  Peloponnesus,  in  which  country  the  inveterate  hatred  they 
bore  to  Sparta,  made  them  foment  divisions  perpetually,  and  continue  the 
war.  They  therefore  solicited  Philip  to  join  with  them,  the  Messenians 
and  Argives,  in  order  to  humble  in  concert  the  power  of  Lacedsemonia. 

This  prince  readily  came  into  an  alliance  which  suited  with  his  views. 
He  proposed  to  the  Ampbyctions,  or  rather  dictated  to  them,  the  decree 

*  In  Thrace.  f  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  4B5. 
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wfaidi  ordaioed  that  LaeetemoBia  should  permit  Ar^ot  and  Meweoe  to 
enjoy  ao  entire  independenee  pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  a  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded ;  and  upon  pretence  of  not  exposing  tbe  antbority  of  the  states  gen- 
eral of  Greece,  he  ordered  at  the  same  time  a  large  body  of  troops  to 
march  that  way.  Laced»monia  being  justly  alarmed^  requested  the  Athe- 
nians to  BttCGOur  them ;  and  by  an  emimssy,  pressed  earnestly  for  the  com- 
eluding  of  such  an  alliance  m  their  common  safety  might  require.  The 
several  powers  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  this  alliance  from  being 
concluded,  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  their  ends.  Philip  rep- 
resented by  his  amtMssadors  to  the  Athenians  that  it  would  be  very  wrong 
In  tiiem  to  declare  war  against  him  ;  that  if  he  did  not  break  with  the  The- 
bans,  his  not  doing  bo  was  no  infraction  of  the  treaties ;  that  before  he 
could  have  broke  his  word  in  this  particular,  he  must  first  have  given  it ; 
end  that  the  treaties  themselves  proved  manifestly  that  he  had  not  made 
any  promise  to  that  purpose.  Philip  indeed  said  true  with  regard  to  the 
written  articles  and  public  stipulations  :  but  iBschines  bad  made  his  pron- 
iee  by  word  of  mouth  in  his  name.  On  the  other  side,  the  ambassadors  of 
Thebes,  of  Argos,  and  Messene,  were  also  very  urgent  with  the  Atheaiaas, 
and  reproached  them  with  having  alroady  secretly  favoured  the  Laeedes- 
monians  but  too  much,  who  were  the  professed  enemies  of  the  TbebitoB 
and  the  tyrants  of  Peloponnesus. 

*  But  Demosthenes  insensible  to  all  these  solicitations,  and  mindful  of 
nothing  but  the  real  interest  of  his  country,  ascended  the  tribunal  in  order 
to  enforce  the  negociation  of  the  Lacedemonians.     He  reproached  the 
Athenians  according  to  his  usual  custom,  with  supineness  and  indolenee. 
fie  exposes  the  ambitions  designs  of  Philip  which  he  still  pursues,  and  de- 
clares that  they  aim  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  all  Greece.    *^  Yon  ok* 
''  eel,''  says  he  to  tipem,  '^  both  you  and  he,  in  that  ciroumstance  which  is 
''  the  object  of  your  application  and  your  cares.     You  speak  in  a  better 
**  manner  than  he,  and  he  acts  better  than  you.  The  experience  of  the  past 
**  ought  at  least  to  open  your  eyes,  and  make  you  osore  suspicious  and  cip- 
'^  cumspect  with  regard  to  him :  but  this  serves  to  no  other  purpose  than  tn 
f^  lull  you  asleep.    At  the  same  time  his  troops  are  marching  towards  Pe^ 
f^  loponnesus ;  he  is  sending  money  to  it,  and  his  arrival  in  person  at  the 
**  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Is  expected  every  moment.    Do  you  think 
f*  that  yon  will  be  secnro  after  he  shall  have  possessed  himself  of  (be  terri- 
^^  tories  around  you  ?  Art  has  invented  for  the  secnrity  of  cities  various 
*^  methods  of  ddTeace,  as  ramparts,  walls,  ditches,  and  the  Kke  works ;  but 
*^  nature  surrounds  the  wise  with  a  common  bulwark,  which  covers  them 
^  on  all  sides,  and  provides  for  the  security  of  jtates.     What  is  this  bul- 
^  wark  ?  ft  is  diffidence."     He  concludes  with  exhorting  the  Athenians  te 
rouse  from  their  lethargy  ;  to  send  Immediate  succour  to  the  LacediBmcH 
eians ;  and  above  all,  to  punish  directly  all  such  domestic  traitors  as  have 
deceived  the  people,  and  brought  their  present  calamities  upon  them,  bjr 
spreading  false  reports,  and  employing  captious  assurances. 

The  Athenians  and  Philip  did  not  yet  come  to  an  open  rupture ;  whence 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  latter  delayed  his  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  have  too  many  enen^ies  upon  his  handset  the  same 
time.  However  he  did  not  sit  still,  but  turned  bis  views  another  way. 
Philip  had  a  long  time  considered  Euboca  as  proper,  from  its  situation,  to 
favour  the  designs  he  meditated  against  Greece  ;  and  in  the  very  beginntng 
of  his  reign  had  atten^pted  to  possess  himself  of  it.    He  indeed  set  every 
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CBgiiM  «t  work  it  Ihtl  tinier  in  order  to  seise  upon  tiutt  iiiaiid,  whioh  ke 
ceiled  tbe  abaekleB  of  Ciireece.  Bat  it  nearly  concerned  the  Atbeniana  ott 
the  oUieT  aide,  not  to  suffer  it  to  bll  into  the  bands  of  an  enemy ;  espe- 
cially as  it  night  be  joined  to  the  continent  of  Attica  by  a  bridf|;e.  How- 
ever, that  people,  according  to  their  usual  custom  continued  indolent, 
wiiilst  Philip  pursued'  his  conquests.  The  latter,  who  was  continually  at- 
tentive and  vigilant  over  his  interest,  endeavoured  to  carry  on  an  iotellir* 
gence  in  the  islands,  and  by  dint  of  presents  bribed  those  who  had  the 
greatest  authority  in  it.  *  At  the  request  of  certain  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
sent  some  troops  privately  thither;  possessed  himself  of  several  strong  pla- 
ces ;  dismantled  Porthmos,  a  very  important  fortress  in  £ubc&a,  and  estab- 
lished three  tyrants  or  kings  over  the  country.  He  also  seized  upon  Ore- 
um,  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Euboea,  of  which  it  possessed  the  fourth 
part ;  and  established  five  tyrants  over  it,  who  exercised  an  absolute  author- 
ity  there  in  bis  name. 

f  Upon  this,  Plutarch  of  Eretria  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Athenians,  con- 
^ring  them  to  come  and  deliver  that  island,  every  part  of  which  was  upon 
the  point  of  suhmitiing  entirely  to  the  Macedonian.  The  Athenians  upon 
tills,  sent  some  troops  under  the  command  of  Phocion.  }  That  general 
had  already  acquired  great  reputation,  and  will  have  in  the  sequel,  a  great 
share  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  He  had 
studied  in  the  acaden.*y  under  Plato,  and  afterwards  under  Xenocrates,  and 
in  that  school  had  formed  his  morals  and  his  life  upon  the  model  of  the 
most  austere  virtue.  We  are  told  that  no  Athenian  ever  saw  him  laugh, 
wec^i,  or  go  to  the  public  baths.  Whenever  he  went  into  the  country,  or 
was  in  the  army,  he  always  walked  ||  barefoot,  and  without  a  cloak,  uniesa. 
the  weather  happened  to  be  insupportably  cold ;  so  that  the  soldiers  used 
to  say  laughing :  "  see  !  Phocion  has  got  his  cloak  on  ;  it  is  a  sign  of  a  hard 
*'  winter." 

He  knew  that  eloquence  is  a  necessary  quality  in  a  statesman,  for  ena- 
bling him  to  execute  happily  the  great  designs  he  may  undertake  during  hie 
administration.  He  therefore  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it,  and  with  great  success.  Persuaded  that  it  was  with  words  ae 
with  coins,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  that  with  less  weigh! 
have  most  intrinsic  value.  Phocion  had  formed  himself  to  a  lively,  close, 
concise  style,  which  expressed  a  great  many  ideas  in  a  few  words.  Ap- 
pearing one  day  absent  in  an  assembly,  where  he  was  preparing  to  speak, 
he  was  asked  the  reason  of  it :  ^^  I  am  considering,"  says  he,  '*  whether  it 
"  is  not  possible  for  me  to  retrench  any  part  of  ihe  discourse  1  am  to  make.^ 
He  was  a  strong  reasoner,  and  by  that  means  carried  every  thing  against 
the  most  sublime  eloquence  which  made  Demosthenes  who  had  often  ex- 
perienced this  whenever  he  appeared  to  harangue  the  public,  say,  "  there 
'*  is  the  axe  which  cuts  away  the  eifects  of  my  words."  One  would  ima- 
gine that  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the 
vulgar,  who  require  the  same  things  to  be  often  repeated,  and  with  greater 
extent,  in  order  to  tiieir  being  the  more  intelligible.  But  it  was  not  so 
with  the  Athenians:  lively,  penetrating, and  lovers  of  a  hidden  sense,  they 
valued  themselves  upon  understanding  an  orator  at  half  a  word,  and  real- 
ly understood  him.  Phocion  adapted  himself  to  their  taste,  and  in  this 
point  sur^a^^d  even  Demosthenes,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
Phocion  observing  that  those  persons,  who  at  this  time  were  concerned 
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10  the  adminbtration,  had  divided  it  into  military  and  civil ;  that  one  part 
AS  Eubulus,  AriBtophon,  Demosthenes,  LycurguB,  and  Hyperides,  confined 
themselves  merely  to  haranguing  the  people^  and  proposing  decrees ;  that 
the  other  part,  as  Diopilhes,  Leosthenes,  and  Chares,  advanced  themselvea 
by  military  employments ;  he  chose  rather  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  So1od» 
Aristides,  and  Pericles,  who  had  known  how  to  unite  both  talents,  the  arts 
Ol'  government  with  military  valour.  Whilst  he  was  in  employment,  peace 
and  tranqiKty  were  always  his  object,  as  being  the  end  of  every  wise  gov- 
ernment ;  and  yet  he  commanded  in  more  expeditions,  not  only  than  all 
the  generals  of  his  time,  but  even  than  all  his  predecessors.  He  was  hon- 
oured with  the  supreme  command  45  times,  without  having  once  asked  or 
made  interest  for  it ;  and  was  always  appointed  to  command  the  armies  in 
his  absence.  The  world  was  astoiiished,  that  being  of  so  severe  a  turn 
of  mind,  and  so  great  an  enemy  to  flattery  of  every  kind,  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  htm  in  any  manner  to  fix  in  his  own  favour  the  natural  levity  and 
inconstancy  of  the  Athenians,  though  he  frequently  used  to  oppose  very 
strenuously  their  will  antl  caprice,  without  regard  to  their  captiousness  and 
delicacy.  The  idea  they  had  formed  to  themselves  of  his  probity  and 
seal  for  the  public  good,  extingoished  every  other  opinion  of  him ;  and 
that,  according  to  Plutarch,  generally  made  his  eloquence  so  efficaciaus 
and  triumphant. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  idea  of  Phocion's  charac- 
ter, because  frequent  mention  will  be  made  of  him  in  the  sequel.  It  was 
to  him  the  Athenians  gave  the  command  of  the  forces  they  sent  to  the  aid 
of  Plutarch  of  Eretria.  But  this  traitor  repaid  his  benefactors  with  ingrat- 
itude, set  up  the  standard  against  them,  and  endeavoured  openly  to  re- 
pulse the  very  army  he  had  requested.  However,  Phocion  was  not  at  a  loss 
how  to  act  upon  this  unforeseen  perfidy  ;  for  he  pursued  his  enterprise » 
won  a  battle,  and  drove  Plutarch  from  Eretria. 

After  this  great  success,  Phocion  returned  to  Athens ;  but  he  was  no 
sooner  gone,  than  all  the  allies  regretted  the  absence  of  his  goodness  and 
justice.  Though  the  professed  enemy  of  every  kind  of  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion, he  knew  how  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  minds  of  men  with  art, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  made  others  fear  him  ;  he  had  the  rare  talent  of 
making  thetn  love  him  still  more.  He  one  day  made  Chabrias  a  fine  answer, 
who  appointed  him  to  go  with  ten  light  vessels  to  raise  the  tribute  which 
certain  cities,  in  alliance  with  Athens,  paid  every  year.  "  To  what  pur- 
"  pose,^'  says  he,  '*  is  such  a  squadron  ?  Too  strong,  if  I  am  only  to  visit 
"  allies ;  but  too  weak  if  I  am  to  fight  enemies."  The  Athenians  knevsr 
very  well  by  tlie  consequences,  the  signal  service  which  Phocion's  great 
capacity,  valour  and  experience  had  done  them  in  the  expedition  of  £n^ 
btea ;  for  Molossus,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  took  upon  himself  the 
command  of  the  troops  after  that  general,  was  so  unsuccessful  that  be  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

*  Philip,  who  did  not  lay  aside  the  design  he  had  formed  of  conquering 
all  Greece,  changed  the  attack,and  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  distress- 
ing Athens  another  way.  He  knew  that  this  city  from  the  tiarrenness  of 
Attica,  stood  in  greater  want  of  foreign  corn  than  any  other.f  To  dispose 
at  discretion  of  their  transports,  and  by  that  means  starve  Athens,  he 
marches  towards  Thrace,  from  whence  tliat  city  imported  the  greatest  part 
of  its  provisions,  with  an  intention  to  besiege  Perinthus  and  Byzantium. 
To  keep  his  kingdom  in  obedience  during  his  absence,  he  left  his  son  Alex- 
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*  i0  ity  wMi  B«f«ireigii  Mtbority,  thoii^  he  wfts  bift  fifteen  jreftrt  oUL 
This  youn%  prioce  gave,  even  at  that  tltiie,  some  proofs  of  Ins  covrai^e  | 
faaTiog  defeated  certam  neighbouriDg  states  subject  to  Macedonia,  who 
iMd  eonsidered  the  king's  absence  as  a  very  proper  time  for  esecotlng  the 
deeig^o  they  bad  formed  of  revolting.  This  happy  success  of  Alexander's 
first  empeditk>n  was  hi^My  agreeable  to  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  aa 
eanMBt  of  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  But  fearing  lest,  allured  1^^ 
this  dangerous  bait,  he  should  aluindon  himself  inconsiderately  to  his  tiTa* 
city  and  fire,  he  sent  tor  him  in  order  (o  become  his  masteri  and  form  hia 
in  person  for  the  trade  of  war. 

Demosthenes  still  contnraed  Iris  inrecflves  against  the  indolence  of  the 
Atbcttiians,  whom  nothing  could  rouse  from  their  lethargy ;  and  also  against 
the  nvailee  of  the  orators,  who  bribed  by  Philip,  amused  the  people  upon 
tile  a|>ecious  pretenes  of  a  peace  he  had  sworn  to,  and  howerer  violated 
openly  every  day,  by  tlie  enterprises  he  formed  against  the  commonwealtli« 
This  is  the  snbject  of  his  orations  called  the  philippics. 

*  **  Whence  comes  it,**  says  he,  **  that  all  the  Greeks  formerly  panted 
^  so  strongly  after  liberty,  and  now  run  so  eagerly  into  servitude  ?  The 
*^  reason  is,  because  there  prevailed  at  that  time  among  the  peopte  what 
'*  prevails  no  tonger  among  us ;  that  which  triumphed  over  the  riches  of 
"  the  Persians ;  which  maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece  $  which  never 
'*  acted  inconsistently  on  any  occasion  either  by  sea  or  land ;  but  whiehf 
^  being  now  extinguished  in  every  heart,  has  enftrely  ruined  onr  afiairsi 
'*  and  snhverted  the  constitution  of  Greece.  It  is  that  common  hatred, 
"  that  general  detestation  in  which  they  held  every  person  who  bad  a  soul 
^  abject  enough  tosell  himself  to  any  man  who  desired  either  to  enslave, 
'*  or  even  corrupt  Greece.  In  those  times,  to  accept  of  a  present  was  a 
'^  capital  crime,  which  never  failed  of  being  punished  with  death.  Neither 
*'  their  orators  nor  their  generals  exercised  the  scandalous  traffic,  now  be- 
"  come  so  common  in  Athens,  where  a  price  is  set  upon  every  thingi  and 
**  where  all  things  are  soM  to  the  highest  bidder. 

f  ^  In  those  happy  times  the  Greeks  lived  in  a  perfect  union,  founded  on 
"  the  love  of  the  public  good,  and  the  desire  of  preserving  and  defenclitts 
"  the  common  liberty.  But  in  this  age,  the  states  abandon  one  another,  and 
"  give  themselves  up  to  reciprocal  distrusts  and  jealousies.  All  of  them 
*^  without  exception,  Argives,  Thebans,  Corinthians,  Lacedemonians,  Ar- 
**  csdians.  and  ourselves  no  less  than  others :  all,  all,  I  say,  form  a  sep- 
'*  arate  Interest ;  and  this  it  is  that  renders  the  common  enemy  so  power- 
«ful. 

}  **  The  safety  of  Greece  consists  therefore  in  our  uniting  together  against 
"  the  common  enemy,  if  that  be  possible.  But  at  least,,as  to  what  concema 
''  each  of  us  in  particular,  this  incontestable  maxim  it  is  absolutely  neeessa* 
"  ry  to  hold,  that  Philip  attacks  you  actually  at  this  time;  that  he  has  in- 
'*  frioged  the  peace ;  that  by  seising  upo  nail  the  fortresses  around  you,  he 
'*  opens  and  prepares  the  way  for  attacking  you  yourselves ;  and  that  he  con- 
**  siders  us  as  his  mortal  enemies,  because  he  knows  we  are  only  able 
"  to  oppose  tile  ambitious  designs  he  entertains  of  grasping  universal 
"  power. 

I  ••  These  consequently  we  must  oppose  with  all  imaginable  vigour;  and 
"  for  that  purpose  must  ship  off,  without  loss  of  time,  the  necessary  aids 
"  for  Chersonesos  and  Byzantium  ;  you  must  provide  instantly  whatever 
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*^  neeea^ii^,  your  generals  nty  peqvire ;  m  fine,  yott  lojust  concert  to- 
''  getbec  on  sucb  means  as  are  mc^t  p^per  to.  save  Qreece»  which  i»Qow 
^  threateQjBil  with  (he  ut«^ost  4aDger.  ^  Thongip  aU  the  reat  of  Uie  Oreeka, 
*^  O  Athenians,  should  bow  their  neeks  to  the  yoke,  yet  you  ought  to  pec- 
/<  sist  in.  fighting  always  for  ()ie  ca^use  of  liberty.  After  such  prepacatlonay 
'*  n^ade  iig^  presenQe  of  all  Gr^ce,  let  vs  excite  aU  other  states  to  second 
'*  US ;  let  us  ac^naint  every  people  wUh  our  resolutions,  and  send  ambas- 
"  sadors  to  Peloponnesus,  l^hojd^^  Chio,  and  eapeciaUy  to  the  king  of  Per- 
^^  sii^j  for  M  i^  his  uitf  ires),^  W  weU  i^s^  ours,  to  check  the  caceer,  of  that 
«  man." 

.  The  .sequel  will  sbow  that  Dernosthenea'  adyice  was  fibllowed  aknost 
cMcUy,  At  the  time  be  was  declaii^ing  iu  (bk  manner,  Philip  ^a».  march- 
ing towards  Chersonesus.  He  oo^pedthe  c^mp.algn  with  the  siege  of  Pe- 
rintbuay  a  cousideraUe  city  of  Torc^e.  f  Th^e  AlheniMW  having  prepared 
a  boc(y  of  troops  to  succour,  that  place,  the  oratojBs  prevailed  so  far. by 
their  speeches,  that  Chares  was  appointed  commander  oftbeiket.  This 
general  was  universally  despised,  for  his  manners^  oppressions,  and  mean 
capacity ;  hut  'interest  and  credit  s^ipplied  the  place  of  merit  on  tbb  oc- 
casiouy  an4  faction  prevailed  against  the  counsels  o|  the  moat  pro4ent  and 
virtuQua  men,  as  happens  but  too  pflen.  The  success  anawered  the  raah-< 
nesa  of  the.  choice  which  had  bean  <Qade :  |  But  what  coukl  be  expected 
from  a.  general,  whose  abilities  weire  as  small  as  his  voJbuptuonBneBs  wa» 
great;  who  took  along  yflih  hnn^  Ui  his  miUtacy  ei^pedltiojas,  a  bandof  mu<- 
aicians,  both  vocal  tuid  instruu»ental^  wbowere  in  bis  pay,  which  wasleT- 
ied  out  of  the  monies  appointed  fohr  tlie  service  of  the  fleet !  In  short,  the 
eities.  themselves,  \o  wbp^  succour  he  was  s^nt,  would  not  suffer  him  to 
come  into  their  harbours ;  so  that  his  fic^elity  bei«ig  universally  suspected; 
he  was  obliged  to  sail  from  coast  to  co^si^  buying  the  allies^  and  contemned 
by  ^the  enemy. 

II  In  uie  mean  tjm.e  Philip  was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Peciathcis  with 
great  vigour.  He  had  SOfiW  chosen-  troops,  and  raiUtavy  engines  of 
all  kinds  without  number.  He  had  raised  towers  80  cubits  high,  wl^ch 
iar  out  topped  ttto^e  of  the  Peripthiaus.  He  therefore  had  a  great  advan» 
tage  io  battering  tbeir  walls.  On  one  side  he  shook  the .  fouadations  of 
tbem  .by  subteiiraBeous  mines ;  and  on  the  other,  he  beat  down  whole  an*- 
gles  of  it,  wUh  his  battering  ram^  ;  upr  did  the  besieged  make  a  less  vigo- 
rous resistance  ;  for  as  soon  aa  one  Urea^h  was  maile,  Philip  was  surprised 
to  see  another,  wait  behind  it,  just  r^i^t].  The  inhabitants  of  Bys^ntium 
sent  them  all  the  succours  necessary.  The  Asiatic  satraps,  or  governours-, 
by  t)ie  king  of  Persia's  prder,  wlfose  assistance  we  observed  the  Atbcnians 
J)ad  requested,  likewise  threw  forces  m^q  the  place-  PhiUp,  iu  order  to  de*- 
yrive  the  besieged  Of  the  succours  (he  Byzantines  gave  them,  went  in  per* 
aon  to.  form  the  si^ge  of  that  importaut  city,  leaving  hall  his  army  te  carry 
^n  that  of  Perlnthus. 

He. was.  dj^slrous  to  appear  in  outward  show,  very  tender  of  giving  uni^ 
brage  to  t|v@  Athenian^,  whqse  power  he  ilreaded,  and  whom  he  endeav- 
oured iQ  amuse  with  fio^  words.  At  the  times  we  now  epeak  of,  Phili|>', 
by  way  ot  precaution  against  their  disgust  of  his  measures,  wrote  a  letter 
to  tbeui,  in  which  he  eudeavour^  to  laKe  off  the  edge  of  their  resentments, 
by  reproaching  them  in  (he  strongest  terms  fo^  their  infraction  of  the  5eve<- 
ral  IreaUt's,.  which  he  boasts  bp  had  observed  very  religiously.     This  piece 
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be  inferapersed  Veiy  arCfiaTiy  (for  he  Wiia  ft  great  master  of  feTdqncnc'e')  'with 
such  complaMs  and  menaces  ad  are  best  calcolated  to  re»fra!ti  ixiankind, 
cstberfrom  a {vriBcipte  of  f^kr  or  fehame.  This  Tetter  ha  Aiast^rptece  in 
the  original.  A  majestic  and  persuasive  TiTacity  shines  in  every  part  of  it ; 
a  strength  and  justness  of  i^asomng  sdstlnned  diroughout ;  a  plain  and  un- 
tf<icted  declaration  of  fkcts,  each  of  Which  is  fdlloired  by  its  natural  eon- 
nqiience  ;  a  delicate  irony ;  in  fine,  fhat  noble  and  concise  style  so  prt>per 
for  crowned  heads.  We  might  hlJre  tery  justly  apT>Iy  to  Phil!t>  what 
was  said  of  Caesar,*  *'  that  be  handled  the  pen  as  weA  as  Ite  cfid  tiie 
«  sword.'' 

This  lelt^  IS  06  long,  and  l>«sidfes  is  filled  t<rith  so  great  a  nnmttef  of 
private  facts,  though  etich  of  thesife  are  iaip<>ftant,  ffiat  it  Win  n6t  admit  of 
being  reduced  to  extracts,  Or  to  hftv^  a  eonned^fd  abridgment  made  of 
it.  I  BhaH  therefoi^  cite  but  dtie  passage  by  whldi  the  reader  may  form  a 
judgment  of  ;the  reM. 

"  At  the  time  of  our  most  open  raptures;**  say*  Fhil?p  to  the  Aflienians, 
"yon  went  no  farther  than  to  fit  out  privateers  agairist  me ;  t6  iieiKe  and 
"  seQ  the  merchants  that  camis  to  trade  fn  my  domihioAs :  to  fhtour  aby 
"  party  that  opposed  my  measures ;  and  to  infest  the  places  Isdhjeiet  to  me 
"  by  your  hoetilitiefe  :  but  nbw  yoA  carry  liatred  arid  hijuirtfee  to  such  pro- 
"  di|pou8  lengths  as  even  to  s^bd  ambassaddVs  to  the  Feraifan,  in  order  to 
^  excite  him  to  declare  war  against  me.  This  must  appear  a  most  aston- 
"  ishing  circumstance ;  for  before  he  hkd  made  himself  master  of  Bgy|^ 
''  and  Fhtenicia,  you  liad  resolved,  fa  the  mobt  soVemn  manKiep,  that  in 
"  case  he  should  attempt  ariy  new  ^ftterprifte,  you  then  iv6tird  invite  me, 
*'  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 'CTre^lts,  to  m^e  our  forces  kga^nst  him. 
**  And  nevertheless,  at  this  time  you  cSrry  yotir  hatred  to  stfeh  an  heifi(ht 
''  as  to  negociate  an  alliance  withliflm  against  me.  I  have  been  told,  that 
^'  formerlty  y^^^  fethers  imputed  to  Pislstratus,  as  hn  unpardonable  c^me, 
^  his  having  reqtiested  the  succour  Of 'the  Persians  agains^t  the  Ofeeks,  and 
**  yet  you  do  hdtblush  tocommit  a  tWng'wh!<Jh  you  Were  perpetually  eo*- 
^  demning  in  the  person  of  your  tyrahts." 

PhUip's  letter  did  him  as  much  service  asa  goOd  manifesto,  atfd  gai^e  hb 
pensioners  in  Athens  a  fine  opportunity  Of  justifying  him  fo  the  people,  who 
were  very  desirous  of  easing  themselves  of  political  inqaieti/des,  and  great- 
er enemies  to  expense  and  labour  tbkn  to  usurpation  and  tyranny.  The 
boandlesa  afaibitlbn  of  Philip,  and  the  eloquent  %eal  of  Aemo^enFes,  were 
perpetually  clashing.  There  was  neither  a  peace  nor'a  truee 'between  them. 
^IJie  one  coveted  very  indUstriou^y  with  a  spetiOus  pretence  hi^  'enter- 
prises  and  infractions  of  treaty;  and  the  other  endeavoured  as  Wrongly  to 
'  reveal  the  true  motives  of  them  to  a  people  Whose  re^lutions  had  a  great 
influence  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Greece.  On  this  occasion  Demos- 
thenes was  sensible  how  vastly  necessary  Hwas  to  erase,  assoonas  possi- 
ble, the  first  Impressions  which  the  perusal  of  this  letter  might  make  oh 
the  niinds  of  the  Athenians.  Aecordingly,  that  eealo'us  patriot  immedi- 
ately ascends  the  tribunal.  He  at  first  speaks  in  an  afilrmatlver  tone  *of 
voice,  which  is  often  more  than  half,  and  sometimes  the  whole  proof  ih 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  He  afllxes  to  the  heavy  complaints  of  PblHp 
the  idea  of  an  express  declaration  of  war ;  then,  to  animate  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, to  fill  them  with  confidence  in  the  resolution  with  which  he  inspires 
Steffi,  he  assures  them  that  all  things  portend  the  rUin  of  Philip ;  gods, 
Greeks,  Persians^  Macedonians,  and  even  Philip  himself.    Demosthenes 
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doei  not  dbserre  tn  ttda  baiaogoe  ttie  exact  ralea  €§  refiitatioii ;  be  aroidi 
conteBtiog  facta,  which  might  have  been  diaadvautageouft ;  aa  happiiy  bad 
Philip  dispoeed  them,  and  ao  well  bad  be  supported  them  by  proofs  tbat 
aeemed  uaaaawerable. 

*  The  concliiaioo  which  thia  orator  dimwa  from  all  hia  a^^meota  ia  tbia  : 
^'  Convinced  by  these  truths,  O  Athenians,  aud  strongly  persuaded  that  we 
^*  can  no  longer  be  allowed  J^  affinn  that  we  enjoy  peace  (for  Philip 
*^  has  deehired  war  agaiaat  us  by  his  letter,  and  has  long  done  the  saoae 
^  by  bis  conduct,)  you  ought  not  either  to  spare  the  public  treasure,  or  the 
**  possessions  of  private  persons;  but  when  oceaaion  shall  require,  haaie 
**  to  your  resjpeetive  ataadards,  and  set  abler  generals  at  your  head  thaa 
**  those  yoQ  have  hitherto  employed*  For  no  one  among  you  ought  to 
*<  imagine  that  the  same  B>en  who  bare  ruined  your  affairs,  willhave 
^'  abilities  to  restore  them  to  their  former  happy  situation.  Think  bow  la* 
*^  famous  it  is,  that  a  mau  from  Macedon  should  contemn  dangers  to  auch 
**  a  degree,  that  merely  to  aggmndiste  bia  empire,  he  should  rush  into  the 
*'  midst  of  combats,  and  return  from  battle  covered  with  wounds ;  and  that 
*^  Athenians,  whose  hereditary  right  it  is  to  obey  no  man,  but  to  impoae 
**  laws  on  others  sword  in  hand ;  that  Athenians,  1  say,  merely  through 
^'  dejection  of  spirit  and  indolence,  should  degenerate  from  the  glory  of 
^  their  ancestors,  and  abandon  the  interest  of  their  country  !'' 

At  the  very  time  tbey  were  examining  this  affairi  news  was  brought. of 
tint  shameful  reception  Chares  l|ad  met  with  from  the  allies,  which  raised 
a  general  murmur  among  the  people,  who  now,  fired  with  Indignatioiiy 
greatly  repented  their  having  sent  aid  te  the  Byasantinea,  Phocion  theR 
rose  up  and  told  the  people,  ^  that  thi^  ought  not  to  be  exasperated  at 
^  the  diffidence  of  the  allies,  but  at  the  conduct  of  the  generals  who  bad 
*<  occasioned  it  For  it  is  these^''  conthraed  be^  ^^  who  render  you  oifious, 
*^  and  formidaMe  even  to  those«who  canaot  save  themselves  from  destrao- 
<*  tion  without  your  assistance.'*  And  indeed  Chares,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  was  a  general  without  valour  or  military  knowledge.  His  whole 
merit  consisted  in  having  gained  a  great  ascendant  over  the  people  by  the 
haughty  and  bold  air  he  assumed.  His  presumption  concealed  bis  incapa- 
city from  himself ;  and  a  sordid  principle  of  avarice  made  him  eommit  aa 
many  Uundera  aa  enterpriaea. 

f  The  people  struck  with  thia  diaceurse,  immediately  ehmiged  their  opin* 
ion,  and  appointed  Phocion  himself  to  command  a  body  of  fresh  troopsi 
in  order  to  succour  the  allies  upon- the  Hellespont.  Thia  choice  contributed 
chiefly  to  the  preaervation  of  Bysantium,  Phocion  had  already  acquired 
great  reputation,  not  only  for  hia  valour  and  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  but 
much  more  Ibr  hia  probity  and  diaintereatednesB.  The  Byaantines  on  bis 
arrival  opened  their  galea  to  him  with  joy,  and  lodged  bis  soldiers  m  their 
houses,  as  their  own  brothers  and  ehildrea»  The  Athenian  officers  and  so^ 
diers,  struck  with  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  behaved  with  the  ut* 
most  prudence  and  modesty,  and  were  entirely  irreproachable  in  their  con- 
duct Nor  were  they  less  admired  for  their  courage ;  and  in  all  the  attacks 
they  sustained,  discovered  the  utmost  intrepidity,  which  danger  seemed 
only  to  Improve,  }  Phoeion's  prudence,  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  his 
troops,  soon  forced  Pfailip  to  abandon  his  design  upon  Byaanlium  and  Pe- 
rinthus.  He  was  beat  out  of  the  Hellespont,  which  dimioished  very  much 
his  fame  and  glory,  for  he  hitherto  had  been  thought  inviaciblei  and  nolh* 
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many  fortresses  whieb  be  bed  gerrisoned  ;  end  bavinfc  mede  eererel  de- 
scents  into  different  parts  of  bis  territories,  he  piui^red  all  the  epea 
eountij,  till  a  body  of  ibroes  assembfiog  to  check  his  progress,  he  waa 
obliged  to  retire  after  having  been  wounded. 

*  The  By  santioes  and  Perintbieiis  testified  their  gratitade  to  the  people 

of  Athene  by  a  very  hosHHirdiile  decree,  preserred  by  Demosthenes  ta 

one  of  hie  orations,  the  snbstaoee  of  which  I  shall  repeat  here :  ^  Under 

**  Bospboricas  the  pontiO;  Oamagetns,  f  after  baring  deeired  leave  of  the 

^  senate  to  speak,  said,  in  a  fiiil  assembly :  Inesmo^  as  in  timee  past  tho 

**  continual  lienevolence  of  the  people  of  Athens  towards  the  ByMoiinea 

**  and  Pertnthians,  onlted  tiy  allianee  and  tlieir  common  origin,  has  never 

"  (ailed  upon  any  occasion ;  that  this  benerolence,  so  often  signalised, 

''  baa  lately  dispUyed  kseU;  when  Philip  of  Maoedei^  who  had  taken  op 

**  arma  to  destr«»y  Byiantiom  and  Periutbas,  battered  our  walls,  burned 

*^  our  country,  cut  down  our  forests ;  that  in  a  season  of  so  great  caUmi^, 

**  this  benevolent  people  succoured  us  with  a  fleet  of  120  sail,  furnished 

^  with  provisions,  arms,  and  forces ;  that  they  saved  us  from  the  greatest 

'*  danger ;  in  fine,  that  they  restored  us  to  the  quiet  possession  of  our  go- 

**  vemraent,  our  laws,  and  our  tombs :  the  Byaantines  and  Perinthiana 

^  grant  by  decree,  the  Athenians  to  settle  in  the  countries  belonging  to 

^  Perinthus  and  Bysantium ;  to  marry  in  them,  to  purchase  lands,  and  to 

**  enjoy  all  the  prerogatives  of  citisens ;  they  also  grant  them  a  distinguish* 

^  ed  place  at  public  shows,  and  the  right  of  sitting  both  in  the  senate  and 

''  the  assemb^  of  the  people,  next  to  the  pontiffs :  and  further,  that  every 

**  Athenian  Who  ahall  think  proper  to  settle  in  either  of  the  two  citiea 

"  above  mentioned,  shall  be  exempted  from  taxes  of  any  kind :  that  in 

''  the  harbours,  three  statues  of  16  cubits  each  shall  be  set  up,  which  sta- 

**  taes  shall  represent  the  people  of  Athens  crowned  by  those  of  Byzau- 

**  tium  add  Perinthus :  and  besides,  that  presents  shall  be  sent  to  the  four 

^  solemn  gamee  of  Greece,  and  that  the  crown  we  have  decreed  to  the 

''  Athenans  shall  there  be  proclaimed ;  so  that  the  same  ceremooy  may 

**  seqaaint  all  the  Greeks,  both  with  the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenianst 

"^  Md  the  gratitude  of  the  Perintbians  and  Byzananes." 

The  lohabitants  of  Chersonesns  made  a  like  decree,  the  tenor  qf  which 
is  M  followB :  ^  Among  the  nations  Inhabiting  the  Chersonesus,  the  peo- 
"  pie  of  Seetos,  of  ^lia,  of  Bladytis,  and  of  Alopecoanesus,  decree  the 
^'  people  and  senate  of  Athens,  a  crown  of  gold  of  €0  talents  ;  {  and  erect 
"  two  aHara,  the  one  to  the  goddess  of  gratitude,  and  the  other  to  the 
"  AtheoianB,  for  their  having,  by  the  most  glorious  of  all  benefactionH 
*'  freed  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  the  people  of  Cbersooesus,  and  restored 
*<them  to  the  possession  of  their  country,  their  laws,  their  liberty,  and 
"Ihsir  temples:  an  act  of  beneficence  which  they  shall  fix  eternally  in 
"their  memories,  and  never  cease  to  acknowledge  to  the  utmost  of  their 
'*  power.    All  which  they  have  resolved  iq  full  senate." 

I  Philip,  after  having  been  forced  to  raise  the  uege  of  Byxant'mm, 
ittaiched  against  Athens  king  of  Scythia,  from  whom  be  had  received 
*ome  personal  cause  of  discontent,  and  took  his  son  with  lum  in  this  ex- 
Pe<ntioo<  Though  the  Scythians  bad  a  very  numerous  army,  he  defeated 
^«a  without  any  ^fllculty .    He  got  a  ▼ery  great  boo^,  whiob  consisted 

*  Ikmost  pro  Gtes.  p.  487,  488. 

I  He  probably  was  the  chief  maf^tratc. 

}  60,000  French  crowns.  H  Justin.  1.  ix.  c  i,  3. 
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tet  10  gold  or  fiilrer/  the  use  and  raiiM  of  wbieh  tbe  S«)rthiaQB  were  not 
as  yet  to  unhappy  aa  to  know,  hut  in  cattle,  in  horses,  and  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  women  and  ctrildren. 

At  his  return  from  Seythia,  the  Triballi,  a  people  of  Mdena,  disputed 
the  pass  with  him,  laying  claim  to  part  of  the  plunder  he  was  canyiDg 
off.  Philip  was  forced  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  a  very  bloody  one  was 
fought,  in  which  great  nambers  on  each  side  were  killed  dn  the  spot. 
Tbe  king  himself  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  and  with  the  same  thmst  bad 
bis  horse  killed  under  him.  Alexander  flew  to  his  father's  aid,  and,  cor- 
ering  him  with  his  shield,  killed  or  put  to  flight  all  who  attacked  him. 

SECTION  VI. 

FHILIF  APPOINTED     GBNERALT8BI1IO     OF    THE     OREEKS.-^ATHBNIANS      AND 
TBEBAM8   UNITE   AGAINST   HUf. — ^HE   GATNB   A    BATTLis   AT   CHARONEA. 

The  Athenians  had  considered  the  siege  of  Byzantium  as  an  absolute 
rupture,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war.  *  The  king  of  Macedon,  who 
was  apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  it,  and  dreaded  very  much  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  *  whose  hatred  he  had  drawn  upon  himself,  made 
overtures  of  peace,  in  order  to  soften  their  resentments.  Phocion,  lit- 
tle suspicious,  and  apprehensive  of  the  uncertainty  of  military  events, 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Athenians  should  accept;  his  offers.  But  Demos- 
thenes, who  had  studied  more  than  Phocion  the  genius  and  character  of 
Philip,  and  was  persuaded  that,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  his  only 
Tiew  was  to  amuse  and  impose  upon  the  Athenians,  prevented  their  lis- 
tening to  his  pacific  proposals. 

f  It  was  very  much  the  interest  of  this  prince  to  terminate  immediately 
71  war  which  gave  him  great  cause  of  disquiet,  and  particularly  distressed 
bim  by  the  frequent  depredations  of  the  Athenian  privateers,  who  infested 
the  sea  bordering  upon  his  dominions.  They  entirely  interrupted  all 
<;oramerce,  and  prevented  his  subjects  from  exporting  any  of  the  products 
of  Macedonia  into  other  countries ;  or  foreigners  from  importing  into  his 
Itingdom  the  merchandize  it  wanted.  Philip  was  sensible  tbat  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  put  an  end  to  this  war,  and  free  himself  from 
the  inconveniences  attending  it,  but  by  exciting  the  Thessalians  and 
Thebans  to  break  with  Athens.  He  could  not  yet  attack  that  city  with 
any  advantage  either  by  sea  or  land.  His  naval  forces  were  at  tliis  time 
inferior  to  those  of  that  republic ;  and  the  passage  by  land  to  Attica  would 
be  shut  against  him,  as  long  as  the  Thessalians  should  refuse  to  join  him, 
And  the  Thebans  should  oppose  his  passage.  If,  with  tbe  view  of  prompt- 
ing them  to  declare  war  against  Athens,  he  should  ascribe  no  other  motive 
for  it  than  his  private  enmity,  he  was  very  sensible  that  it  \vouId  have  no 
effect  with  either  of  the  states  :  but  that  in  case  he  could  once  prevail 
with  them  to  appoint  him  their  chief,  upon  the  specious  pretence  of.  es- 
ppiising  their  common  cause,  he  then  hoped  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
make  them  acquiesce  with  his  desires,  eiihcr'by  persuasion  or  deceit. 

This  was  his  aim,  the  smallest  traces  of  which  it  highly  concerned  him 
to  conceal,  in  order  not  to  eive  the  least  opportunity  for  any  one  to  suspect 
the  design  he  meditated.  In  every  city  he  retained  pensioners,  who  sent 
him  notice  of  whatever  passed,  and*  by  that  means  were  of  great  use  to 

*  A.  M.  3666.    Ant  J.  C.  338.    Plut  in  Phoc.  p.  74f 
t  Demost  pro  Ctos.  p.  497,  498. 
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him ;  and  were  accordingly  well  paid*  By  their  maehinatioBi  he  raised 
divislo|i4  ainong  the  Ozoloe  of  Loerk,  otherwiBe  called  the  Locriana  of 
Ampbisaa,  frpm  their  capital  city :  their  coontry  was  situated  betweea 
u£toiia  and  Phocis ;  and  they  were  accosed  of  haring  pro&ned  a  spot  of 
sacred  groqiid,  by  ploughing  up  the  Cirrbean  field,  which,  lay  very  near 
the  temple  pf  Delpbes.  The  reader  has  seen  that  a  like  cause  of  com- 
ptaint  occasioned  the  first  sacred  war.  The  affair  was  to  be  beard  before 
the  Arophyctions.  Had  Philip  employed  in  his  own  latrour  any  known  or 
suspicious  agent,  he  plainly  saw  that  the  Tbebans  and  the  Thessaliana 
would  m£iUlibiy  suspect  his  design,  in  which  case  all  parties  would  not  fall 
to  stand  upon  their  guard. 

But  Pfiitip  acted  more  artfuUy,  by  carrying  on  his  designs  by  personv 
in  the  darj(,  which  entirely  prerented  their  taking  air.  By  the  assiduity 
of  his  pensioners,  in  Athens,  he  bad  caused  iSschioes,  who  was  entirely 
devoted  to  biniy  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  pylagori,  by  which  name 
thoae  w^r^  called  who  were  sent  by  the  several  Greek  cities  to  the  aseetn- 
bJy  of  Ajnpbyctions.  The  instant  he  eame  into  it  he  acted  the  more  eP- 
feetualiy  in  favour  of  Philip,  as  a  citiaen  of  Athens,  which  had  declared 
openly  against  this  prince,  was  less  suspected.  Upon  his  remonstrances, 
a  deputation  w^  appointcid,  in  order  k>  visit  the  spot  of  ground,  of  which 
the  4lnR^^&i<^n^  bad  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  lawful  possessors,  but 
which  they  now  were  accused  of  usarptog,  by  a  most  sacrilegious  act 

Wlvlst  tiie  Amphyctions  were  visiting  Uie  spot  of  ground  in  question, 
the  Locrians  fall  upop  them  unawares,   pour  in  a  shower  of  darts,  and 
oblige  them  to  fly.    So  open  an  outrage  drew  resentment  and  war  upon 
these  Lo^rian^    Cottypbus,  one  of  the  AmpbyctionB,  took  the  field  with 
the  army  intended  to  punish  the  rebels ;  but  many  not  coming  to  the  ren- 
dezvous^ the  army  retired  without  acting.    In  the  following  assembly  of 
the  Amphyctions,  the  affitir  was  debated  very  seriously.    It  was  there 
yEschines  exerted  all  his  eloquence,  and,  by  a  studied  oration,  proved  to 
the  deputies,  or  representatives,  either  that  they  must  assess  themselves 
to  support  foreign  soldiers  and  punish  the  rebels  or  else. elect  Philip  for  their 
general.    The  deputies,  to  save  (hek  commonwealth  the  expence,  and  se* 
cure  them   from  the  daqgers  and  fatigues  of  a  war,  resolved  the  latter. 
Upon  which,  by  a  public  decree,  '*  ambassadors  were  seat  to  PhiKp  of 
'"S^acedoQy  who,  kpi  tbe  name  of  Apollo  and  the  Ampbyctions,  implore 
*^  his  assislaoce ;  beseech  him  pot  to  neglect  tbe  cause  of  that  god,  which 
" the loipiQus  Amphissians  make  their  sport;  and  notify  to  him,  that  for 
^^  this  purpose  all  the  Greeks,  of  the  council  of  tbe  Amphyctions,  elect 
^'bim  for  their  general,  with  full  power  to  act  as  he  shall  think  proper." 

'this  was  the  honour  to  which  Philip  had  long  aspired,  the  aim  of  all 
Ills  views^  and  end  of  all  the  engines  be  had  set  at  work  till  that  time. 
He  therefore  did  not  lose  a  moment,  bat  immediately  assembles  his  for- 
ces, and  marches  by  a  feint,  towards  the  Cirrhtean  field,  forgetting  now 
l)oth  the  Cirrbseans  and  Locrians,  who  had  only  served  as  a  specious  pre- 
text for  his  journey,  and  for  whom  be  had  not  the  least  regard ;  be  pos^ 
sessed  himself  of  Elatma,  the  greatest  city  in  Phocis,  standing  on  tlie  riv* 
*f  Cephissus,  and  the  most  happily  situated  for  the  design  he  meditated; 
of  awing  the  Tbebans,  who  now  began  to  open  their  eyes  and  to  perceive 
tbe  danger  they  were  in. 

*ThiB  news  being  brought  to  Athens  in  the  evening,  spread  a  terror 
Uttoagh  every  part  of  it    The  next  morning  an  assembly  was  summonr* 

»  Dcmost.  pre  Ctes.  p.  OOt— 004'. 
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•d,  whenUiehenM,  as  was  tte  usual  enstovi,  eiies  wMiakniri  ^etce, 
*<  who  amoBg  70a  will  ascend  the  tribunal  t"   *  However  no  person  wkjp^ 
pears  for  that  purpose ;  upon  which  he  repeated  the  invitation  several 
times,  but  still  no  one  rose  up,  though  all  the  generals  and  orators  were 
present ;  and  although  the  common  voice  of  the  conotrf ,  with  repeated 
cries,  conjured  somebody  to  propose  a  salutary  counsel :  for,  si^s  De- 
mosthenes, from  whom  these  particulars  are  taken,  whenever  (he  voice 
of  the  herald  speaks  In  the  name  of  the  laws,  it  ought  to  be  considered  mm 
the  voice  of  the  country.     During  this  generid  silence,  occasioned  by  tbe 
universal  alarm  with  which  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  were  seised,  De- 
mosthenesy  animated  at  the  sight  of  the  great  danger  his  feifow-cttleetts 
were  in,  ascends  the  tribunal  for  harangues,  and  emleavoors  to  revive  the 
drooping  Athenians  and  inspire  them  with  sentiments  suitable  to  tiie  pie- 
sent  conjuncture,  and  the  necessities  of  the  state.    Excelling  equally  in 
politics  and  eloquence,  by  the  extent  of  his  superior  genius,  he  immedi- 
ately forms  a  counsel,  which  includes  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  Athe- 
nians to  act  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 

The  people  of  Athens  were  under  a  double  error  with  regard  to  the  The- 
bans,  which  he  therefore  endeavours  to  show.  They  Imagined  that  peo- 
ple were  inviolably  attached,  both  from  interest  and  inclination,  to  Philip ; 
but  he  proves  to  them,  that  the  majority  of  the  Thebans  waited  only  for 
an  opportunity  to  declare  against  that  monarch ;  and  that  the  conquest  of 
Elatiea  has  apprised  them  of  what  they  are  to  expect  from  him.  On  the 
other  side,  they  looked  upon  the  Thebans  as  their  most  ancient  and  most 
dangerous  enemies,  and  therefore  could  not  prevail  with  themselves  to 
afford  them  tbe  least  aid  in  the  extreme  danger  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  had  always  been  a  declared 
enmity  between  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  which  rose  so  high  that  Pin- 
dar was  sentenced  by  the  Thebans  to  pay  a  considerable  fine  for  having  f 
applauded  the  city  of  Athens  in  one  of  hu  poems.  Demosthenes,  not- 
withstanding that  prejudice  had  taken  such  deep  root  \n  the  minds  of  the 
people,  yet  declares  in  their  favour ;  and  proves  to  the  Athenians,  that 
their  own  interest  lies  at  stake ;  and  that  they  could  not  please  Philip  more 
than  in  leaving  Thebes  to  his  mercy,  the  ruin  of  which  would  open  him 
a  free  passage  to  Athens. 

Dcraostlienes  after\vards  discovers  to  them  the  vieilrs  of  Phttip  in  fak- 
ing that  city.  "  What  then  is  his  design,  and  wherefore  did  he  possess 
*^  himself  of  Elattea  7  He  is  desirous,  on  one  nde,  to  encourage  those  of 
"  his  faction  in  Thebes,  and  to  inspire  them  with  greater  boldness,  by  ap- 
**  pearing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  advancing  his  power  and  forces 
*'  around  that  city.  On  the  other  side,  be  would  strike  unexpectedly  tbe 
*^  opposite  faction,  and  stun  them  in  such  a  manner  as  may  enable  him 
•*  to  pet  tbe  better  of  it  either  by  terror  or  force.  Philip,'*  says  he,  "  pre- 
''  scribes  the  manner  in  which  yon  ought  to  act,  by  the  example  he  him* 
*'  self  sets  you.  Assemble,  under  Eleusis,  a  body  of  Athenians,  of  an 
"  age  tit  for  service  :  and  support  these  by  your  cavalry.  By  this  step 
*^  you  will  show  all  Greece  tliat  you  are  ready  armed  to  defend  yourselves ; 
*'  and  inspire  your  partizans  in  Thebes  with  such  resolution,  as  may  ena- 

*  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  474—477. 

i  lie  had  called  Athens  a  flourishing  and  reno^vned  city,  the  bulwark  of  Greece. 
AiTTttfxi  xat  A^thfMt.  DJM^ci  if^tqu^,  x>siTtu  AhMU  But  the  Athenians  not  only 
jndomnitied  the  poet,  and  sent  him  money  to  pay  his  tine,  but  even  erected 
a  statue  in  honour  of  him. 
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**  ble  tfieHi  lioth  to  enpport  their  reaMBS  «tid  to  nftke  dead  tftainaC  the 
•*  oppente  party,  when  Ihcy  shall  perceiTe,  that  as  those  who  sell  their 
"  cottotry  to  Philip  hare  forces  in  Elatea  ready  to  assist  them  upon  orca" 
''  sion,  in  like  manner  those  who  were  willing  to  fight  for  the  preservation 
*^  of  their  own  liberties,  have  yon  at  their  gates  ready  to  defend  them  in 
"  case  of  an  invasion.''  Demosthenes  added,  that  H  would  be  proper  foe 
them  to  send  ambassadors  immediately  to  the  different  states  of  Greece, 
and  to  the  Thebans  in  particular,  to  engage  them  in  a  common  league 
against  Philip. 

This  prudent  and  Mdntaiy  counsel  was  followed  in  ever^  particular ;  and 

in  conaecpience  thereof  a  decree  was  formed,  in  which,  after  enumerating 

the  aereral  enterprises  by  whicfh  Philip  had  infringed  the  peace,  it  contra- 

aes  thns :  *'  For  this  reason  the  senate  and  people  of  Athens,  calling  to 

**  mind  the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  who  preferred  the  liberty  of 

*  Greece  to  the  safety  of  ttieir  own  country,  have  resolved,  that  after  of- 

*'  fering  up  prayers  and  sacrifices,  to  call  down  the  assistance  of  the  tute- 

*^  far  gods  and  demi  gods  of  Athens  and  Attica,  200  sail  of  ships  shall  b« 

"  put  to  sea.    Thai  the  admiral  of  their  fleet  shall  zo,  as  soon  as  possl- 

*'  ble,  and  cruise  On  the  other  side  of  the  pass  of  Thermopyte ;  at  the 

**  same  time  that  the  land  generals,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of 

*^  horse  and  foot,  shall  march  and  encamp  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elensis. 

"  That  ambassadors  shall  likewise  be  sent  to  the  other  Greeks  ;  but  first  t« 

**  the  Thebans,  as  these  are  most  threatened  by  Philip.    Let  them  be  ex- 

*'  horted  not  to  dread  Philip  in  any  manner,  but  to  malntsin  courageously 

"  their  particular  Independence,  and  the  common   liberty  of  all  Greece.  . 

^  And  let  it  be  declared  to  them,  that  though  formerty  some  motives  of 

"  discontent  might  have  cooled  the  reciprocal  friendship  between  them 

^*  and  us,  the  Athenians  however,  obliterating  the  remembrance  of  past 

"  transactions,  wiB  now    assist  them   with  men,  money,  darts,  and  all 

"  kinds  of  military  weapons ;  persuaded,  that  such  as  are  natives  of  Greece 

"  may,  very  honourably,  dispute  tvith  one  another  for  pre-eminence ;  but 

"  that  they  can  never,  without  sullying  the  glory  of  the  Greeks,  and  dero- 

''  gating  from  the  virtue  of  their  ancestors,   suffer  a  foreigner  to  despoil 

**  them  of  that  pre-eminence,  nor  consent  to  so  ignominious  a  slavery." 

*  Demosthenes,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  immediately  set 
out  for  Thebes ;  and  indeed,  he  had  no  time  to  lose,  since  Philip  might 
reach  Attica  in  two  days.  This  prince  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes. 
Among  these  f  Python  was  the  chief,  who  distinguished  himself  greatly 
by  his  lively  persuasive  eloquence,  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  with* 
stand ;  so  that  the  rest  of  the  deputies  were  mere  novices  in  comparison 
to  biffl :  however,  he  here  met  with  a  superior.  |  And  indeed.  Demos* 
thenes,  in  an  oration,  where  he  relates  the  services  he  had  done  the  com^ 
moQwealth,  expatiates  very  strongly  on  this,  and  places  the  happy  suc- 
cess of  so  important  a  negociation  at  the  head  of  his  political  exploits. 

I  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  Athenians  to  draw  theThebana 
iato  the  alliance,  as  they  were  neighbours  to  Attica,  and  covered  it;  bad 
troops  excellently  well  disciplined,  and  had  been  considered  from  the  fa- 
luoas  victories  of  Leuctra  and  MantinsBa,  among  the  several  states  of 
Greece,  as  those  who  held  the  first  rank  for  valour  and  ability  in  war.    To 

*Plut  ioDemosth.  p.  053,  854. 

\  This  Python  was  of  Byzantium.  The  Athenians  had  presented  him  with 
the  freedom  of  their  city ;  after  which  he  went  over  to  Pnilip.  Demosth.  p. 
1»8,  745.  I  Demostb.  in  oral,  pro  Coron.  p.  509.  |  Ibid* 
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effect  this  waft  no  very  ea»7  matter ;  not  only  becaase  of  the  great  service 
Piulip  had  lately  done  them  during  the  war  of  Phocis,  but  likewise  be- 
cause of  the  ancient  inyeterate  antipathy  of  Thebes  and  Athens. 

Philip's  deputies  spoke  first.  These  displayed  in  the  strongest  light, 
the  kindness  with  which  Philip  had  loaded  the  Thebans,  and  the  innumera* 
Me  eYils  which  the  Athenians  had  made  them  suffer.  They  represented 
to  the  utmost  advantage,  the  great  benefit  they  might  reap  from  laying 
Attica  waste,  the  flocks,  goods,  and  power  of  which  would  be  carried 
into  their  city  ;  whereas  by  joining  in  league  with  the  Athenians,  Boeotia 
would  thereby  become  the  seat  of  war,  and  would  alone  suffer  the  losses^ 
depredations,  burnings  and  all  the  other  calamities  which  are  the  Inevita- 
ble consequences  of  it.  They  concluded  with  requesting,  either  that  the 
Thebans  would  join  their  forces  with  those  of  Philip  against  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  or,  at  least  permit  him  to  pass  through  their  territories  to  enter  Attica. 

The  love  of  his  country,  and  a  just  indignation  at  the  breach  of 
faith  and  usurpations  of  Philip,  had  already  sufficiently  animated  Demos- 
thenes, but  the  sight  of  an  orator,  who  seemed  to  dispute  with  him  the 
jmperiority  of  eloquence  inflamed  his  zeal,  and  heightened  his  vivacity 
still  more. — To  the  captious  arguments  of  Python,  he^pposed  the  actions 
themselves  of  Philip,  and  particularly  the  late  taking  of  Elatsea,  which  evi- 
dently discovered  his  designs^  He  represented  him  as  a  restless,  enter- 
prising, ambitious,  crafty,  perfidious  prince,  who  had  formed  the  design 
of  enslaving  all  Greece ;  but  who,  to  succeed  the  better  in  his  schemes, 
was  deter mmed  to  attack  the  different  states  of  it  singly  :  a  prince  whose 
pretended  beneficence  was  only  a  snare  to  the  credulity  of  those  who  did 
not  know  him,  in  order  to  disarm  those  whose  zeal  for  the  public  liberty 
might  be  an  obstacle  to  bis  enterprises.  He  proved  to  them  that  the  con- 
quest of  Attica,  so  far  from  satiating  the  immeasurable  avidity  of  this 
usurper,  would  only  give  him  an  opportunity  of  subjecting  Thebes,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Greece.  That  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  two 
commonwealths  being  henceforward  inseparable,  they  ought  to  erase  en- 
tirely the  remembrance  of  their  former  divisions,  and  unite  their  forces  to 
repel  the  common  enemy. 

*  The  Thebans  were  not  long  in  determining.  The  strong  eloquence  of 
Demosthenes  says  an  historian,  blowing  into  their  souls  like  an  impetuous 
wind,  rekindled  there  so  warm  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and  so  mighty  a 
passion  for  liberty,  that  banishing  from  their  minds  every  idea  of  fear,  of 
prudence,  or  gratitude,  his  discourse  transported  and  ravished  them,  like 
a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  and  inflamed  them  solely  with  the  love  of  true  gk)ry. 
Here  we  have  a  proof  of  the  mighty  ascendant  which  eloquence  has  over 
the  minds  of  men,  especially  when  it  is  heightened  by  a  love  and  zeal  for 
the  public  good.  One  single  man  swayed  all  things  at  his  will  in  the  as- 
semblies of  Athens  and  Thebes,  where  he  was  equally  loved,  respected 
and  feared. 

Philip,  quite  disconcerted  by  the  union  of  these  two  nations,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  Athenians,  to  request  tliem  not  to  levy  an  armed  force, 
but  to  live  in  harmony  with  him.  However  they  were  too  justly  alarmed 
and  exasperated  to  listen  to  any  accommodation,  and  would  no  longer  de- 
pend on  the  word  of  a  prince  whose  whole  aim  was  to  deceive.  In  con- 
sequence, preparations  for  war  were  made  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and 
the  soldiery  discovered  incredible  ardour*  However,  many  evil  dispos- 
ed persons  endeavoured  to  extinguish  or  damp  it,  by  relating  fatal  omens 

*  Theopom.  apud  Pkit  in  vit  Demosth,  p.  804. 
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and  terrible  predictions,  which  the  priestess  of  Delpbos  was  said  to  hatre 
uttered :  but  Demostheoesy  confiding  finniy  in  the  arms  of  Greece,  and 
encouraged  wonderfully  by  the  number  and  brarery  of  the  troops/ who 
desired  only  to  march  against  the  enemy,  would  not  suffer  them  to  be 
amused  with  these  oracles  and  frivolous  predictions.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion he  said,  the  priestess  Philippized,  meaning,  that  it  was  Philip's  mon- 
ey that  inspired  the  priestess,  opened  her  mouth,  and  made  the  god  speak 
whatever  she  thought  proper.  He  bade  the  Thebans  remember  their  Epa- 
minondas,  and  the  Athenians  their  Pericles,  who  considered  these  oracles 
and  predictions  as  idle  scarecrows,  and  consulted  only  their  reason.  The 
Athenian  army  set  out  immediately,  and  marched  to  Eleusis  ;  and  the 
Thebans,  surprised  at  the  dilii^ence  of  their  confederates,  joined  them,  and 
waited  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

Philip,  on  the  other  side,  not  having  been  able  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
from  uniting  with  Athens,  nor  to  draw  the  latter  into  an  alliance  with  him, 
assembles  all  his  forces,  and  enters  BoBotia,  His  army  consisted  o(  30,000 
foqt  and  2000  horse  ;  that  of  his  enemy  was  not  quite  so  numerous.  The 
▼alour  of  the  troops  might  have  been  said  to  have  been  equal  on  both 
sides ;  but  the  merit  of  the  chiefs  was  not  so.  And  indeed,  what  warrior 
was  comparable  to  Philip  at  that  time  ?  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  Timotheus, 
all  famous  Athenian  captains,  were  not  his  su^ieriors.  Phocion,  indeed, 
might  have  opposed  him  ;  but  not  to  mention  that  this  war  had  been  un- 
dertaken against  his  advice,  the  contrary  faction  had  excluded  him  the 
command,  and  had  appointed  generals,  Chares,  universally  despised,  and 
Lysicles,  distinguished  for  nothing  but  bis  rash^and  daring  audacity.  Ik 
is  the  choice  of  such  leaders  as  these,  by  the  means  of  cabal  alone,  that 
paves  the  way  to  the  ruin  of  states. 

The  two  armies  encamped  near  Cheronsea,  a  city  of  Bcentia.  Philip 
gave  the  command  of  his  left  wing  to  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  then 
but  16  or  17  years  old,  having  posted  his  ablest  ofiioera  near  him  ;  and 
took  the  command  of  the  right  wing  upon  himself.  In  the  opposite  ar- 
my the  Thebans  formed  the  right  wing,  and  the  Athenians  the  lefi. 

At  sunrise,  the  signal  was  given  on  both  sides.  The  battle  was  bloody, 
and  the  victory  a  long  time  dubious,  both  sides  exerting  themselves  with 
astonishing  valo\ir  and  bravery.  Alexander  at  that  time,  animated  with 
a  noble  ardour  for  glory,  and  endeavouring  to  signalize  himself,  in  order 
to  answer  the  confidence  his  father  had  reposed  in  him,  under  whose  eye 
he  fought,  in  quality  of  a  commander,  for  the  first  time,  discovered,  in 
this  battle,  all  the  capacity  which  could  have  been  expected  from  a  vete- 
ran general,  with  all  the  intrepidity  of  a  young  warrior.  It  was  he  who 
broke,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  the  sacred  battalion  of  the 
Thebans,  which  was  the  flower  of  their  army.  The  rest  of  the  troops 
who  were  round  Alexander,  being  encouraged  by  his  example,  entirely 
routed  tftem. 

On  the  right  wing,  Philip,  who  was  determined  not  to  yield  to  bis  son, 
charged  the  Athenians  with  great  vigour,  and  began  to  make  them  give 
way.  HoweTer  they  soon  resumed  their  courage,  and  recovered  their 
first  post.  *  Lysicles,  one  of  the  two  generals,  having  broke  into  some 
troops  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  Macedonians,  imagine<i  himself 
already  victorious,  and  in  that  rash  confidence  cried  out,  ^*  come  on,  my 
"  lads,  let  us  pursue  them  into  Macedonia."  Philip,  perceiving  that  the 
Atb?niaas,  instead  of  seizing  the  advantage  of  taking  his  phalanx  in  flank, 

*  Polyaen.  gtratag.  lib.  iv. 
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puraaed  his  troops  too  vigoffouslyy  cri«d  out  with  a  cdm  toae  of  voice, 
**  the  Atbentans  do  Dot  koow  bow  to  conquer.''  immediately  be  oom* 
manded  his  phalanx  to  wheel  about  to  a  little  eminenee  ;  and  peraeiviof^ 
that  the  Athenians,  in  disorder,  were  wholly  intent  on  porsuing  those  they 
had  broke,  be  charged  them  with  his  phalanx,  and  aUaekinf;  them  both, 
in  flank  and  rear,  entirely  routed  them.  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  great- 
er statesman  than  a  warrior,  and  more  capable  of  gitiag  wholesome  coiia* 
ael  in  his  harangues,  than  of  supporting  them  by  an  intrepid  courage^ 
threw  down  his  arms,  and  fled  with  the  rest.  *  it  is  even  said,  that  in  iii» 
Qigbt  his  robe  being  catcbed  by  a  bramble,  l)e  iraagioed  that  some  of  tlie 
euemy  had  laid  hold  of  him,  and  cried  out,  "  spare  my  life.*'  More  tiiaa 
1000  Athenians  were  left  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  above  SOOO  taken 
prisoners,  among  whom  was  Demades  the  orator.  The  kiss  was  as  great 
on  the  Theban  side. 

Philip,  after  having  set  up  a  trophy,  and  offered  to  the  gods  a  sacriice  of 
fiianksgiviog  for  his  victory,  distrikiuted  rewards  to  the  oflAcers  and  soldiers, 
each  aiccordittg  to  his  merit  and  the  rank  he  held.     , 

tlis  conduct  after  this  victory  shows,  that  it  is  much  ea^er  to  overcome 
an  enemy,  than  to  conquer  one's  self  and  triumph  over  one's  own  pas- 
sions, Upon  his  coming  from  a  grand  entertainment,  which  be  had  git^#n 
bis  officers,  being  equally  transported  with  joy  and  the  fiimes  of  wine,  he 
hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and  there,  insultio^ 
the  dead  bodies  with  which  the  field  was  covered,  he  turned  into  a  song 
the  beginning  of  the  decree  which  Demosthenes  had  prepared  to  excite 
the  Greeks  to  this  war ;  and  sang  thus,  himself  beating  time»  *'  Demoa* 
*^  thenes  the  Peanian,  son  of  Demosthenes  has  said."  Every  body  was 
shocked  to  see  the  king  dishonour  himself  by  this  behaviour,  and  sully  hia 
glory  by  an  action  so  onworthy  a  king  and  a  conqueror ;  but  no  one  open- 
ed his  lips  about  it.  Demades,  the  orator,  whose  soal  was  free,  though  his 
body  was  a  prisoner,  was  the  only  person  who  ventured  to  make  him  sen- 
sible of  the  indecency  of  his  conduct,  telling  him,  *'  ah,  sir,  nnee  fortune 
**  has  given  you  the  part  of  Agamemnon,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  act  that 
*<  of  Thersites  ?"  These  words,  spoke  with  so  generous  a  liberty,  open^ 
«d  bis  eyes,  and  made  him  turn  them  inward :  and  so  far  from  being  dis* 
pleased  with  Demades,  he  esteemed  htm  the  more  for  them,  treated  him 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  friendship,  and  conferred  all  possible  honours 
upon  him. 

Froni  tbb  moment  Philip  seemed  quite  changed,  both  in  his  disposi- 
tion and  behaviour,  as  if,  f  s^s  an  historian,  the  conversation  of  Dema- 
des bad  softened  his  temper,  and  introduced  him  to  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Attic  graces.  He  dismissed  all  the  Athenian  captives  without 
any  ransom,  and  gave  the  greatest  part  of  them  clothes ;  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  the  confidence  of  so  powerful  a  commonweallh  as  Athens  by 
that  kind  of  treatment :  in  which,  says  Poiybius,|  he  gained  a  second  tri« 
nmph,  more  glorious  for  himself,  and  even  more  advantageous  than  tlie 
first ;  for  in  the  battle,  iiis  courage  had  prevailed  over  none  but  those 
who  were  present  in  it ;  but  on  this  occasion,  his  kindness  and  clemency 
acquired  him  a  whole  city,  and  subjected  every  heart  to  him.  He  renewed 
with  the  Athenians  the  ancient  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance,  and  grant- 
ed the  Bcootians  a  peace,  after  having  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Thebes. 

*  Pint-  in  vit  dpcem.  orat  p.  845. 
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*  We  are  told  that  laocrates,  the  siott  celebrated  rhetorician  of  that  age, 
ivho  loved  his  country  with  the  atmoet  tendemesB,  could  not  eurrive  the 
lose  and  ignominy  with  wMeh  it  was  covered,  by  the  loss- of  the  battle 
of  Cheroniea.  The  instant  he  received  news  of  It,  being  uncertain  what 
use  Philip  would  make  of  his  victory,  and  determined  to  die  a  freeman, 
lie  hastened  his  end  by  abstaining  from  food.  He  was  98  years  of  age. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere  of  his  style  and  of  his  works. 

Demosthenes  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  canse  of  the  terrible 
fthoek  which  Athens  received  at  this  time,  and  which  gave  its  power  such 
a  wound  as  it  never  recovered,  f  But  at  the  very  instant  that  the  Athe« 
nians  heard  of  this  bloody  overthrow,  which  affected  so  great  a  number 
of  families,  when  it  would  have  been  no  wonder,  had  the  multitude  seiz- 
ed with  terror  and  alarms,  given  way  to  an  emotion  of  blind  seal,  against 
the  man  whom  they  might  have  considered  in  some  measure  as  the  author 
of  this  dreadful  calamity  ;  even  at  this  very  instant,  I  say,  the  people  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  th^  counsels  of  Demosthenes.  The  precautions  that 
ivere  taken  to  post  guards,  to  raise  the  walls,  and  repair  the  fosses,  were 
all  in  consequence  of  his  advice.  He  himself  was  appointed  to  supply 
the  city  with  provisions,  and  to  repair  the  walls ;  which  latter  commission 
he  executed  with  so  much  generosity,  that  it  acquired  him  the  greatest 
honour  ;  and  for  which,  at  the  request  of  Gtesiphon,  a  crown  of  gold  was 
decreed  him,  as  a  reward  for  his  having  presented  the  commonwealth 
with  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  own  estate,  sufficient  to  defray  what  was 
wanting  of  the  sums  for  repairing  the  walls. 

On  the  present  occasion,  that  is,  after  the  battle  of  Cheronasa,  such  ora- 
tors as  opposed  Demosthenes,  having  all  risen  up  in  concert  against  him, 
and  having  cited  him  to  take  his  trial  according  to  law,  the  people  not 
only  declared  him  innocent  of  the  several  accusations  laid  to  his  charge, 
but  conferred  more  honours  upon  him  than  he  had  enjoyed  before ;  so  strong- 
ly did  the  veneration  they  had  for  his  seal  and  fidelity  overbalance  the  ef- 
forts of  calumny  and  malice. 

The  Athenians,  a  tickle,  wavering  people,  and  apt  to  punish  their  own 
errors  and  omissions  in  the  person  of  those  whose  projects  were  often  ren- 
dered abortive,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  had  executed  them 
too  slowly,  in  thus  crowning  Demosthenes,  in  the  midst  of  a  public  ca- 
lamity which  he  alone  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  them,  pay  the  most 
glorious  homage  to  his  abilities  and  integrity.  By  this  wise  and  brave 
conduct,  they  seem  in  some  measure  to  confess  their  own  error  in  not  hav- 
ing followed  his  counsel  neither  fully  nor  early  enough ;  and  to  confesa 
themselres  alone  guilty  of  all  the  evils  which  had  befallen  them. 

I  But  the  people  did  not  stop  here.  The  bones  of  such  as  had  been 
killed  in  the  battle  of  Cheronasa,  having  been  brought  to  Athens  to  be 
interred ;  they  appointed  Demosthenes  to  compose  the  eulogium  of  those 
brave  men  ;  a  manifest  proof  that  they  did  not  ascribe  to  him  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  the  battle,  but  to  Providence  only,  who  disposes  of  human  events 
at  pleasure  ;  a  Circumstance  which  was  expressly  mentioned  in  the  in- 
scription engraven  on  the  monument  of  those  iiiustrioua  deceased  war- 
riors* 

*  Plut  in  Isocr.  p.  887. 
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This  eartk  entombs  those  victims  to  the  state- 

Who  fell  a  glorious  sacrifice  to  zeal. 

Greece  on  the  point  of  wearing  tj-rant  chainsi 

Did,  by  their  deaths  alone,  escape  the  yoke. 

l^iis  Jupiter  decreed:  no  effort,  mortals. 

Can  save  you  from  the  might3r  will  of  fate. 

To  gods  alone  belongs  the  attribute 

Of  being  free  from  crimes,  with  never  ending  joy. 

*  Demosthenes  opposed  ^schhies,  who  was  perpetoally  reproaching 
bim  with  having  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  battle  in  question,  .with  the 
£olid  answer :  '*  Censure  me,"  "  says  he,  "  for  the  counsels  I  give ;  but  do 
**  not  calumniate  me  for  the  ill  success  of  them ;  for  it  Is  the  Supreme  Be- 
*^  ing  who  conducts  and  terminates  all  things ;  whereas  it  is  from  the  nature 
"  of  the  counsel  itself  that  we  are  to  judge  of  the  intention  of  him  who  of- 
''  fers  it.  If  therefore  the  event  has  declared  in  favour  of  Philip,  impute  it 
'^  not  to  me  as  a  crime,  since  it  is  God,  and  not  myself,  who  disposed  of 
**  th<^  victory.  But  if  you  can  prove  that  I  did  not  exert  myself  with  prob- 
"  ity,  vigilance,  and  an  activity  indefatigable,  and  superior  to  my  strength  : 
*^  If  with  these  I  did  not  seek,  I  did  not  employ  every  method  which  ha- 
"  mafl  prudence  could  suggest :  and  did  not  inspire  the  most  necessary  and 
^  noble  resolutions,  such  as  were  truly  worthy  of  Athenians :  show  me 
^  this,  and  then  give  what  scope  you  please  to  your  accusations." 

f  He  afterwards  nses  the  bold  sublime  figure  following,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  the  most  beautiful  passage  in  his  oration,  and  is  so  highly  applaud- 
ed by  Longious.t  Demosthenes  endeavours  to  justify  bis  own  conduct, 
and  prove  to  the  Athenians  that  they  did  not  do  wrong  In  giving  Philip 
battle.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  citing  in  a  frigid  manner  the  exam- 
ple of  the  great  men  who  had  fought  for  the  same  cause  in  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  at  Salamin,  and  before  Platma ;  no,  he  makes  a  quite  dififerent 
use  of  them,  says  this  rhetorician ;  and  on  a  sudden,  as  if  inspired  by  sooie 
god,  and  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  Apollo  himself,  cries  out,  swearing 
by  those  brave  defenders  of  Greece,  '*  no,  Athenians  !  you  have  not  erred. 
^'  I  swear  by  those  illustrious  men  who  fought  on  land  at  Marathon  and  Pia- 
''  tiea ;  at  sea  before  Salamin  and  Artemisium ;  and  all  those  who  have 
''  been  honoured  by  the  commonwealth  with  the  solemn  rites  of  burial ; 
'<  and  not  those  only  who  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  came  off 
*^  victorious."  Would  not  one  conclude,  adds  Longinus,  that  by  changing 
the  natural  air  of  the  proof,  in  this  grand  and  pathetic  manner  of  atfirming 
by  oaths  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature,  he  deifies  in  some  measure,  those 
ancient  citizens ;  and  makes  all  those  who  die  in  the  same  glorious  man- 
ner so  many  gods,  by  whose  names  it  is  proper  to  swear  ? 

I  have  already  observed  in  another  place,  bow  naturally  apt  these  ||  ora« 
fions,  spoken  in  a  most  solemn  manner  to  the  glory  of  those  who  lost  their 
lives  in  fighting  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  to  inspire  the  Athenian  youth 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  their  country,  and  a  warm  desire  to  signalize  them- 
selves  in  battle. 

^  Another  ceremony  observed  with  regard  to  the  children  of  those 

*  Demost  pro  Ctes.  p.  505. 

\  Demost.  pro  Ctes.  p.  &08.  t  Longin.  de  sublim.  c.  xiv. 

B  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Leptinos,  p.  bG^,  obstuves,  th«nt  the 
Athenians  were  the  only  people  who  caused  funcml  orations  to  tie  spoke  in  hon- 
our of  such  persons  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  tlie  ileleiice  of  their  country. 

^  iEsciu.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  405. 
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whose  fathers  died  in  the  bed  of  honour,  was  no  less  efficacious  to  ufspim 
them  with  the  love  of  virtue.  In  a  celebrated  festival,  in  which  shows- 
were  exhibited  to  the  whole  people,  an  herald  came  upon  the  stage,  and 
producing  the  young  orphans  drest  in  a  complete  armour,  he  said  with  a  loud 
Toice,  "  these  young  orphans,  whom  an  untimely  death  in  the  midst  of 
'^  dangers  has  deprived  of  their  illustrious  fathers,  have  found  in  the  people^ 
"  a  parent,  who  has  taken  care  of  them  till  no  longer  in  a  state  of  infancy* 
'^  And  now  they  send  them  back,  armed  cap-a-pie,  to  follow  under  the 
"  most  happy  auspices  their  own  affairs;  and  invite  each  of  them  to  emu- 
*'  late  each  other  in  deserving  the  chief  employments  of  the  state."  By 
such  methods  martial  bravery,  the  love  of  one's  country,  and  a  taste  for 
virtue  and  solid  glory,  are  perpetuated  in  a  state. 

It  was  the  very  year  of  the  battle  of  CheronaE:^,  and  two  years  before 
the  death  of  Philip,  that  ^schines  drew  up  an  accusation  against  Ctesi- 
phon,  or  ralher  against  Demosthenes:  but  the  cause  was  not  pleaded  ti^f 
seven  or  eight  years  after,  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander.  I  shall  relate  the  event  of  it  in  this  place,  to  avoid  breaking 
in  upon  the  history  of  the  life  and  actions  of  that  prince. 

No  cause  ever  excited  so  much  curiosity,  nor  was  pleaded  with  so  much 
pomp.  *  People  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  says  Cicero,  and  they  had 
-great  reason  for  so  doing  ;  for  what  sight  could  be  nobler  than  a  conflict 
between  two  orators,  each  of  them  excellent  in  his  way ;  both  formed  by 
nature,  improved  by  art,  and  animated  by  perpetual  disseutions,  and  an 
implacable  animosity  against  each  other  ? 

These  tw6  orations  have  always  been  considered  as  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity,  especially  that  of  Demosthenes,  f  Cicero  had  translated  the 
latter,  a  strong  proof  of  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  if.  Unhappily 
for  U3,  the  preamble  only  to  that  performance  is  now  extant,  which  suffices 
to  make  us  very  much  regret  the  loss  of  the  rest. 

Amidst  the  numberless  beauties  which  are  conspicuous  in  every  part  of 
these  two  orations,  methinks  there  appears  (if  1  may  be  allowed  to  censure 
the  writings  of  such  great  men)  a  considerable  error  that  very  much  lessens 
their  perfection,  and  which  appears  to  me  directly  repugnant  to  the  rules 
of  solid  just  eloquence  ;  and  that  is,  the  gross  injurious  terms  in  which  the 
two  orators  reproach  one  another.  The  same  objection  has  been  made 
to  Cicero,  with  regard  to  his  orations  against  Antony.  I  have  already  de- 
clared, that  this  manner  of  writing,  this  kind  of  gross  c  pprobious  expres- 
sions, were  the  very  reverse  of  solid  eloquence  ;  and  indeed,  every  speech 
which  is  dictated  by  passion  and  revenge,  never  fails  of  being  suspected  by 
those  who  judge  of  it ;  whereas  an  oration  that  i^  strong  and  invincible 
from  reason  and  argument,  and  which  at  the  same  tinjo  is  conducted  with 
reserve  and  moderation,  wins  the  heart,  whilst  it  informs  the  understanding,, 
and  persuades  no  less  by  the  e:5teem  it  inspires  for  the  orator  than  by  the 
force  of  his  argnments. 

The  juncture  seemed  to  favour  /E^^chines  very  much  ;  for  the  Mace- 
donian party,  whom  he  had  always  befriended,  was  very  powerful  in 
Athens,  especially  after  the  ruin  of  Thebes.  Nevcrthele??,  ^l^ischines  lost 
his  cause,  and  was  justly  sentenced  to  banishment  for  his  ra=h  accusation. 

*  Ad  quod  judicium  concur^us  dicitur  r  toLa  Gncri;i  fHrlns  c««e.  Quidrnim 
auttam  visenf^nm,  aut  tarn  audi  end  um  luit,  quir.n  siinimornm  oratorum,  in  grav- 
isaima  causa,  accurata  et  iramiciliis  iuconsticonteutio  .''  CuN.dc  oj»t.  gm.  oraUn*. 

t  De  opt.  gen,  orat* 
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Be  tltereupon  went  and  settled  himeelf  in  Rhodes,  where  lie  opened  a 
school  of  eloquence,  the  fame  ami  glory  of  which  continued  for  many 
ages.  He  began  his  lectures  with  the  two  orations  tliat  had  occasioned  his 
banishment.  Great  encomiums  were  given  to  that  of  ^schines ;  Imt  when 
they  heard  that  of  Demosthenes,  the  plaudits  and  acclamations  were  re- 
doubled :  and  it  was  then  he  spoke  these  words,  so  greatly  laudable  in  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy  and  a  rival :  '<  But  what  applauses  would  you  not 
"  have  bestowed,  had  you  heard  Demosthenes  speak  U  himself  ?" 

To  conclude,  the  victor  made  a  good  use  of  his  conquests  :  for  the  In- 
stant ^schines  left  Athens,  in  order  to  embark  for  Rhodes,  Demosthenee 
ran  after  him,  and  forced  him  to  accept  of  a  purse  of  money ;  wbtcfa  must 
bave  obliged  him  so  much  the  more,  as  he  had  less  room  to  expect  such 
an  offer.  On  this  occasion  iBschines  cried  out,  *  *'  How  will  it  tie  possi- 
"  ble  for  me  not  to  regret  a  country,  in  which  I  leave  an  enemy  more 
'*  generous  than  I  can  hope  to  find  friends  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ?*' 

SECTION  vn. 

rHILIP   DECLARED     GENERALISSIMO   OF     THE   GREEKS     AGAUfST    THE    PER- 
SIANS— HIS    DEATH. 

THE  battle  of  Cheromea  f  may  be  said  to  have  enslaved  Greece.  Ma- 
cedon  at  that  time,  with  no  more  than  30,000  soldiers,  gained  a  point  whicb 
Persia,  with  millions  of  men,  had  attempted  unsuccessfully  at  Platflea,  at 
Salamin,  and  at  JMEarathon.  Philip,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  bad  re- 
pulsed, divided,  and  disarmed  his  enemies.  In  the  succeeding  ones,  he 
had  subjected^  by  airtifioe  or  force,  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  and 
had  made  himself  its  arbiter ;  but  now  he  prepares  to  revenge  the  injuries 
which  the  Greeks  had  received  from  the  barbarians,  and  meditates  no  less 
a  design  than  the  destmction  of  their  empire.  |  The  greatest  advantage  he 
gained  by  his  last  victory  (and  this  was  the  object  he  long  had  in  view, 
and  never  lost  sight  of)  was  to  get  himself  appointed,  in  the  assembly  of 
the  Greeks,  their  generalissimo  against  the  Persians.  In  this  quality  he 
made  preparations  in  order  to  invade  that  mighty  empire.  He  nominated 
as  leaders  of  part  of  his  forces,  Attalus  and  Parmenio,  two  of  his  captains, 
on  whose  valour  and  wisdom  be  chiefly  relied,  and  made  them  set  out  for 
Asia  Minor. 

II  But  whilst  every  thing  abroad  was  glorious  and  happy  for  Philip,  he 
found  the  utmost  uneasiness  at  home  ;  division  and  trouble  reigning  in  ev« 
ery  part  of  his  family.  The  ill  temper  of  Olympias,  who  was  naturally 
jealous,  choleric,  and  vindictive,  raised  diBsensions  perpetually  in  it,  which 
made  Philip  almost  out  of  love  with  life.  Not  to  mention,  that  as  be 
himself  had  defiled  the  marriage  bed  ;  it  is  said  that  his  consort  had  repaid 
his  infidelity  in  kind.  But  whether  he  had  a  just  subject  of  complaint,  or 
was  grown  weary  of  Olympias,  it  is  certain  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  di- 
vorce her.  Alexander,  who  had  been  disgusted  upon  several  other  ac- 
counts, was  highly  offended  at  this  treatment  of  his  mother. 

Philip,  after  divorcing  Olympias,  married  Cleopatra,  niece  to  Attalus,  a 
very  young  lady,  whose  beauty  was  so  exquisite  that  he  could  not  resist 

*  Some  authors  ascribe  these  words  to  Demosthenes  when,  three  years  after, 
he  mot  >\ith  the  same  fate  as  iEschines,  and  was  also  banished  from  Atliens. 
f  A.  M.  SCOT.     Ant.  J.  C  387.  %  Died.  I.  XTJ.  p.  479. 

B  Pint,  in  Alox.  p.  669. 
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its  ebarins.  Id  the  midst  of  their  rejoicings  upon  occasion  of  the  nuptials^ 
and  in  Che  heat  of  wine,  Attains,  who  was  uncle  to  the  new  queen  by  the 
mother'e  side,  took  it  into  his  head  to.  say,  that  the  Macedonians  ought  to 
beseech  the  gods  to  give  them  a  lawful  successor  to  their  king.  Upon  this* 
Alexander,  Vho  was  naturally  choleric,  exasperated  at  these  injurious 
words,  cried  out,  "  wretch  that  thou  art,  dost  thou  then  take  me  for  a 
"  bastard  ?"  And  at  the  same  time  flung  the  cup  at  his  head.  Attalus  re- 
turned the  compliment,  upon  which  the  quarrel  grew  warmer.  Philip, 
who  sat  at  another  table,  was  very  n^iuch  offended  to  see  the  feast  inter- 
rupted io  this  manner  and  not  recollecting  that  he  was  lame,  drew  his 
swordj  and  ran  directly  at  his  son.  Happily  the  father  fell,  so  that  the 
guests  had  an  opportunity  of  stepping  in  between  them.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was,  to  keep  Alexander  from  rushing  upon  his  ruin.  Exasperated 
at  a  succession  of  such  henious  affronts,  in  spite  of  all  the  guests  could  saj 
concerning  the  duty  he  owed  Philip  as  his  father  and  his  sovereign,  he 
vented  his  resentment  in  the  bitter  words  following :  "  The  Macedonians 
"  indeed  have  a  captain  there,  vastly  able  to  cross  from  Europe  into  Asia; 
"  he  who  cannot  step  from  one  table  to  another  without  running  the  hazard 
^*  of  breaking  his  neck  !"  After  these  words  he  left  the  hall,  and  taking 
Olympias  his  mother,  along  with  him,  who  had  been  so  highly  affronted,, 
be  conducted  her  to  Epirus,  and  himself  went  over  to  the  Illyrians. 

In  the  mean  time,  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  was  engaged  to  Philip 
by  the  ties  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  was  very  free  and  familiar 
with  hi.m^  arrived  at  his  court.  After  the  first  civilities  and  caresses  were 
over,  Philip  asked  him  whether  the  Greeks  were  in  amity  ?  **  It  indeed 
"  becomes  you,  sir,"  replied  Demaratus,  *'  to  be  concerned  about  Greece^ 
"  who  have  filled  your  own  house  with  feuds  and  dlssentione."  The  prince, 
sensibly  affected  with  this  reproach,  catiie  to  himself,  acknowledged  his 
error,  and  sent  Demaratus  to  Alexander,  to  persuade  him  to  return  home* 

*  Philip  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  conquest  of  Asia.  Full  of  the  mighty 
project  he  revolved,  he  consults  the  gods  io  know  what  would  be  the 
event  of  it.  The  priestess  replied,  "  tiie  victim  is  already  crowned,  his 
"  end  draws  nigh,  and  he  will  soon  be  sacrificed."  I'hilip  hearing  this, 
(lid  not  hesitate  a  moment,  but  interpreted  the  oracle  in  his  own  favour, 
the  ambiguity  of  which  ought  at  least  to  have  kept  him  in  some  suspense.  In 
Order  therefore  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  apply  entirely  to  bis  ex* 
pedition  against  the  Persians,  and  devote  himself  solely  to  the  conquest 
of  Asia ;  he  dispatches  with  all  possible  diligence  his  domestic  affairs. 
After  this  he  offers  up  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ;  and  prepares  to  eel-* 
ebrate  with  incredible  magnificence,  in  Egae,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  the  nup- 
tials of  Cleopatra  his  daughter,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Alexander, 
kin^  of  Epirus,  and  brother  to  Olympias  his  queen.  He  had  invited  to  it  the 
most  considerable  persons  of  Greece,  and  heaped  upon  them  friendships  and 
honours  of  every  kind,  by  way  of  gratitude  for  electing  him  generalissi- 
mo of  the  Greeks.  The  cities  made  their  court  to  him  in  emulation  of 
each  other,  by  sending  him  gold  crowns  ;  and  Athens  distinguished  its  zeal 
abo?e  all  t!ie  rest.  Neoptolemns,  the  poet,  had  written  purposely  for  that 
festival  a  tragedy ,f  entitled  Cinyras,  in  which  under  borrowed  names,  he 
fepresented  this  prince  as  already  victor  over  Darius,  and  master  of  Asia. 

*  A,  M.  S666.     Ant.  J.  C.  338. 

*  Buetonius,  among  the  presages  of  Caligula's  death,  who  died  in  mych  the 
same  manner  as  Philip,  observes,  that  Mnester,  the  pantomime,  exhibited  the 
same  piece  which  Neoptolemus  had  represented  the  very  day  Philip  was  mKr- 
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Philip  listened  to  these  happy  presages  with  joy,  and  comparing  them  wiflf 
the  answer  of  the  oracle,  assured  himself  of  conquest.  The  day  after 
the^  nuptialQr  games  and  shows  were  solemnized.  As  these  formed  part  of 
the  religious  worship,  there  were  carried  in  it  with  great  pomp  and  ceremo- 
ny, 12  statues  of  the  gods,  carved  with  rniraitable  art.  A  13th  that  sur- 
passed them  all  in  magnificence,  was  that  of  Philip,  which  represented 
bim  as  a  god.  The  hour  for  hk  leaving  the  palace  arrived,  and  he  went 
forth  in  a  white  robe,  and  advanced  with  an  air  of  majesty,  in  the  midst 
of  acclamations  towards  the  theatre,  where  an  infinite  multitude  of  Mace- 
donians as  well  as  foreigners,  waited  his  coming  with  impatience.  His 
guards  marched  before  and  behind  him,  leavmg  by  hi&  order  a  eonsidera- 
ble  space  between  themselves  and  him,  to  give  the  spectators  a  better  op- 
portunity of  surveying  him  ;  and  also  to  show  that  he  considered  the  af- 
fections* which  the  Grecians  bore  him  as  his  safest  guard. 

But  all  (he  festivity  and  pomp  of  these  nuptials  ended  in  the  murder  of 
Philip  ;  and  it  was  his  refusal  to  do  an  act  of  justice  that  occasioned  his 
death.  Some  time  before,.  Attains,  inflamed  with  wine  at  an  entertain- 
ment, had  insulted  in  the  most  shocking  manner,  Pausanias,  a  young  Ma- 
cedonian nobleman.  The  latter  had  long  endearoured  to  revenge  the 
cruel  affront,  and  was  perpetually  imploring  the  king's  justice.  But  Phi- 
lip unwilling  to  disgust  Attalus,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  whom,  as  was  before 
observed,  he  had  married  after  his  divorcing  Olympias  his  first  queen, 
would  never  listen  to  Pausanias'  complaints.  However,  to  console  him  in 
some  measure,  and  to  express  the  high  esteem  he  bad  for,  and  the  great 
confidence  he  reposed  in  hino,  he  made  him  one  of  the  chief  officers  of 
his  life  guanl.  But  this  was  not  what  the  young  Macedonian  required, 
whose  anger  now  swelling  to  fury  against  the  judge,  he  forms  the  design 
of  wiping  out  his  shame,  by  embniing  his  hands  in  the  most  horrid  mur- 
der. 

When  once  a  man  is  determined  to  die,  be  is  vastly  strong  and  formi- 
dable^ Pausanias,  the  better  to  put  bis  bloody  design  iir  execution,  chose 
the  instant  of  that  pompous  ceremony,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  mill* 
titude  were  fixed  on  that  prince ;  doubtless  to  make  his  vengeance  more 
conspicuous,  and  proportion  it  to  the  injury  for  which  he  conceived  he  had 
a  right  to  make  the  king  responsible,  as  he  had  long  solicited  that  prince 
in  rain,  for  the  satisfaction  due  to  him.  Seeing  him  tlierefore  alone,  in 
the  great  space  whieb  his  guards  left  round  him,  he  advances  forward, 
stabs  him  with  a  dagger,  and  lays  him  dead  at  his  feet.  EModorus  observes, 
that  he  was  assassinated  the  very  instant  his  statue  entered  the  theatre. 
The  assassin  had  prepared  horses  ready  for  his  escape,  and  would  have 
got  ofiT,  had  not  an  accident  happened  which  stopped  him,  and  gave  the 
pursuers  time  to  overtake  him.  Pausanias  was  immediately  torn  to  pie« 
ces  upon  the  spot.  Thus  died  Philip  at  47  years  of  age,  after  having  reign- 
ed 24.*    Artaxerxes  Ochus,  king  of  Persia,  died  also  tlie  same  year.- 

Demosthenes  had  private  notice  sent  him  of  PhiMp's  death,  and  in  order 
to  prepare  the  Athenians  to  resume  their  courage,  he  went  to  the  council 
with  an  air  of  joy,  and  said,  that  the  night  before  he  had  a  drean>>  which 
promised  some  great  felicity  to  the  Athenians.  A  little  after  couriers  ar- 
rived with  the  news  of  PhiHp's  death,  on  which  occasion  the  people  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  transports  of  immoderate  joy,  which  far  exceeded 
all  bounds  of  decency.  Demosthenes  had  particularly  inspired  them  with 
these  sentiments  ;  for  he  himself  appeared  in  public  crowned  with  a  wreath 

*  iL  M.  3668.    Ant  J.  C.  5S6;    iEiscliia.  contra  Ctcsiph.  p.  440« 
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of  flowers,  and  dressed  with  the  utmost  magnificencei  thoogh  his  daughter 
had  been  dead  but  seven  days.  He  also  engaged  the  Athenians  to  offer  sa^ 
crifices,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  good  news  ;  and  by  a  decree,  ordained 
a  crown  to  Pausanias  who  had  committed  the  murder. 

On  this  occasion,  Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  acted  quite  out  of 
character  ;  and  we  can  scarce  conceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  so  de- 
testable a  crime  as  the  murder  of  a  king,  policy  at  least  did  not  induce 
them  to  dbsemble  such  sentiments  as  reflected  dishonour  on  them,  without 
being  at  all  to  their  advantage  ;  and  which  showed  that  honour  and  probity 
were  utterly  extinct  in  their  minds. 

SECTION  VIM. 

BIEMOEABLE   ACTIOKS    AND   6AVIN09    OF    PHILIP.-— 4300D    AND    BAD    qjJkhV 
TIES    OF   THAT   PRINCE. 

THERE  are,  in  the  lives  of  great  men,  certain  facts  and  expressions 
which  often  give  os  a  better  idea  of  their  character  than  their  most  shining 
actions ;  because,  in  the  latter,  they  generally  study  their  conduct,  act  a 
borrowed  part,  and  propose  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  world ;  whereas 
in  the  former,  as  they  speak  and  act  from  nature,  they  exhibit  themselvea 
such  as  they  really  are,  without  art  and  di^uise.  M.  de  Tourreil  has  col- 
lected with  sufficient  industry  most  of  the  memorable  actions  and  sayings 
of  Philip ;  and  he  has  been  particulurly  careful  to  draw  the  character  of 
this  prince.  The  reader  is  not  to  expect  much  order  and  connection  ia 
the  recital  of  these  detached  actions  and  sayings* 

Though  Philip  loved  flattery,  so  far  as  to  reward  the  adulation  of  Thras* 
ideus  with  the  title  of  king  in  Thessaly,  he  however  at  some  intervals 
loved  truth.  He  permitted  *  Aristotle  to  give  him  precepts  on  the  art  of 
reigning.  He  declared  that  he  was  obliged  to  the  Athenian  orators  for  hav- 
ing correeted  him  of  his  errors,  by  frequently  reproaching  him  with  them. 
He  kept  a  man  in  his  service  to  tell  him  every  day  before  he  gave  audi-* 
ence,  *'  Philip,  remember  thou  art  mortal." 

t  He  t  discovered  great  moderation,  even  when  he  was  spoken  to  in 
shocking  and  injurious  terms;  and  also,  which  is  no  less  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, when  truth  was  told  him ;  a  great  quality,  says  Seneca,  in  kings,  and 
highly  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  their  reign.  At  the  close  of  an  audience, 
which  he  gave  to  some  Athenian  ambassadors  who  were  come  to  complain 
of  some  act  of  hostility,  be  asked  whether  he  could  do  them  any  service  f 
''  The  greatest  service  thou  couldst  do  us,"  said  Demochares,  '^  would  be  to 
"  hang  thyself."  Philip,  though  he  perceived  all  the  persons  present  wero 
highly  offended  at  these  words,  however  made  the  following  answer  with 
the  utmost  calomess  of  temper :  '^  Go,  tell  your  superiors,  that  those  who 
*'  dare  make  use  of  such  insolent  language,  are  more  haughty  and  less 
*^  peaceably  inclined,  than  they  who  can  forgive  them." 

(.Being  present  in  an  indecent  posture,  at  the  sale  of  some  captives,  one 
^  them  going  up  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  *'  let  down  the  lappet  of 
*^  of  your  robe ;"  upon  which  Philip  replied,  *'  set  the  man  at  liberty ;  I 
"  did  not  know  till  now  that  he  was  one  of  my  friends." 

*  Arist  Epist.  Plut  in  Apoph.  p.  177.    iBIian.  lib.  viii.  c.!l5. 
i  Senec.  de  Ira.  I.  iii.  c.  23. 

tSi  qu»  alia  in  Philippo  virtus,  fuit  et  contumeliarum  patcntia,  ingens  inslru- 
Wfintum  ad  tutolam  rogni. 
iPhtfj 
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*Thc  whole  court  soliciting  him  to  punish  the  ingratitude  of  the  Pelo- 
poivnesians,  who  had  hissed  him  publicly  in  the  Olympic  games ;  ''  What 
«  will  they  not  attempt,"  replied  Philip,  "  should  I  do  them  any  injury,  since 
^*  they  laugh  at  me  after  having  received  so  many  favours  at  my  hand  ?" 

f  His  courtiers  advising  him  to  drive  from  him  a  certain  person  who 
spake  ill  of  him  :  "  Yes,  indeed,"  says  he,  "  and  so  he  will  go  and  speak 
**  injuriously  of  me  ievery  where,"  Another  time  that  they  advised  him 
to'  dismiss  a  man  of  probity,  who  had  reproached  him :  "  Let  us  first  take 
<*  care,"  says  he,  **  that  we  have  not  given  him  any  reason  to  do  so.** 
Hearing  afterwards  that  the  person  in  question  was  but  in  poor  circumstan- 
ces, and  in  no  favour  with  the  courtiers,  he  was  very  bountiful  to  him ;  oa 
wJiich  occasion,  his  reproaches  were  changed  into  applauses,  that  occa- 
sioned another  fine  saying  of  this  prince's:  ''  it  is  in  the  power  of  kiog^ 
*^  to  make  themselves  beloved  or  hated." 

I  Being  urged  to  assist,  with  the  credit  and  authority  he  had  with  the 
Judges,  a  person  whose  reputation  would  be  quite  lost  by  the  sentence 
which  was  going  to  be  pronouqced  against  him  :  "  I  had  rather,"  says  he, 
f'  he  should  lose  his  reputation  than  I  mine." 

II  Philip  rising  from  an  entertainment,  at  which  he  had  sat  several  hours, 
was  addressed  by  a  woman,  who  begsed  him  to  examine  her  cause,  and  to 
hear  several  reasons  she  bad  to  alledge  which  were  not  pleasing  to  him. 
He  accordingly  heard  it,  and  gave  sentence  against  her ;  upon  which  she 
replied  very  calmly,."  I  appe al."-r"  How !"  says  Philip,  "  from  your  king  2 
*^  to  whom  then  1" — '  to  Philip  when  fasting,^  replied  the  woman.  The 
manner  in  which  he  received  this  answer  would  do  honour  to  the  most  so- 
ber prince.  He  afterwards  gave  the  cause  a  second  hearing,  found  the 
injustice  of  his  sentence,  and  condemned  himself  to  make  it  good. 

^  A  poor  woman  used  to  appear  often  before  him,  to  sue  for  audience, 
and  to  beseech  him  to  put  an  end  to  her  law  suit;  but  Philip  always  told 
lier  he  had  no  time.  Exasperated  at  these  refusals,  which  had  been  so  oft- 
CQ  repeated,  she  replied  one  day  with  emotion,  "  if  you  have  not  time  to 
''  do  me  justice,  be  no  longer  king."  Philip  was  strongly  affected  with 
this  rebuke,  which  a  just  iiidignatiqn  had  extorted  from  this  poor  woman  ; 
and  so  far  from  being  offended  at  it,  he  satisfied  her  that  instant,  and  after- 
wards became  exact  in  giving  audience.  He  indeed  was  sensible,  that  a 
^ing  and  a  judge  are  the  same  thing ;  U^at  the  throne  is  a  tribunal ;  Ihat 
the  sovereign  authority  is  a  supreme  power,  and  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
dispensaJile  obligation  to  do  justice ;  that  to  distribute  it  to  bis  subjects, 
and  to  grant  them  the  time  necessary  for  that  purpose,  was  not  a  favour, 
but  a  duty  and  a  debt ;  that  he  ought  to  appoint  persons  to  assist  him  in 
this  function^  but  not  to  discharge  himself  absolutely  from  It;  and  that  be 
was  no  less  obliged  to  be  a  judge  than  a  king.  AH  these  circumstances 
^re  included  in  this  natural,  unaffected,  and  very  wise  expression  :  "  Be 
f'  no  longer  king  ;"1F  and  Philip  comprehended  all  its  force. 

**  He  understood  raillery  ;  was  very  fond  of  smart  sayings,  and  veiy  hap- 
py Qt  them  himself,  Having  received  a  wound  near  the  throat,  and  hia 
aurgepn  importuning  him  daily  with  some  new  request :  "  take  what  thou 
'<  wilt,"  says  he,  "  for  thoq  hast  me  by  the  throat." 

ff-  It  is  also  related,  that  afiter  hearing  two  villains,  who  accused  each 
other  of  various  qrimes^  he  banished  the  pqe,  and  sentenoed  the  other  to 
follow  him. 

*  Pl.1t  in  Apoph.  f  Ibid.  t  Plut  II  Ibid.  ^  lUd. 

7  K**  «wf  3wrt^pt,  *»  Plut.  ]\  Ibid.  ** 
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*  Menecrates,  the  physician,  who  was  so  mad  as  (o  fancy  himself  Ju- 
piter, wrote  to  Philip  as  follows :  "  Menecrates  Jupiter,  to  Philip  greet- 
*'  iD(^."  Philip  answered :  '*  Philip  to  Menecrates,  health  and  rea&on.f" 
But  the  king  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  he  hit  upon  a  pleasant  remedy  for  hi« 
Ti^ionary  correspondent.  Philip  invited  him  to  a  grand  entertainment. 
Menecrates  had  a  separate  table  at  it,  where  nothing  was  served  up  to  bioi 
but  incense  and  perfume,  whilst  all  the  other  guests  fed  upon  the  most  ex» 
qoisite  dainties.  The  first  transports  of  joy  with  which  he  was  seised. 
When  be  found  his  divinity  acknowledged,  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a 
man ;  but  hunger  afterwards  forcing  him  to  recollect  his  being  so,  he  was 
quite  tired  with  the  character  of  Jupiter,  and  took  leave  of  the  company 
abruptly. 

I  Philip  made  an  answer  which  redounded  highly  to  the  honour  of  his 
prime  minister.  That  prince,  being  one  day  reproached  with  devoting 
too  many  boors  to  sleep :  ^  I  indeed  sleep,"  says  he,  ^'  but  Antipater 
"  wakes." 

If  Pannenio,  hearing  the  ambassadors  of  all  Greece  murmuring  one 
day  tiecause  Philip  lay  too  long  in  bed,  and  did  not  give  them  audience  : 
"  Do  not  wonder,**  says  he,  *»  if  he  sleeps  whilst  you  wake  ;  for  he  wak- 
"  ed  whilst  you  slept."  By  this  he  wittily  reproached  them  for  their  su- 
pmenese,  in  neglecting  their  interests,  whilst  Philip  was  very  vigilant  in 
regard  to  his.  This  Demosthenes  was  perpetually  observing  to  them  with 
his  usual  freedom. 

^  Every  one  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  used  to  elect  a  new  general  eve- 
ry year.  These  did  their  duty  by  turns  and  every  general  for  the  day 
commanded  as  generalissimo.  But  Philip  joked  upon  this  multiplicity 
of  chiefs,  and  said,  *'  in  my  whole  life  I  could  never  find  but  one  gene- 
**  ral  (Parmenio,)  whereas  the  Athenians  can  find  ten  every  year,  at  the 
"  very  instant  they  want  them." 

The  letter  which  Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  proves 
the  regard  that  prince  paid  to  learned  men,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
taste  he  himself  had  ft)r  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  The  other  letters  of 
his,  which  are  still  extant,  do  him  no  less  honour.  But  his  great  talent 
was  that  of  war  and  policy,  in  which  he  was  excelled  by  few  ;  and  it  is 
time  to  consider  him  under  this  double  character.  I  beg  the  reader  to  re- 
member, that  M.  de  Tourreil  is  the  author  of  most  of  the  subsequent  par- 
ticulars, and  that  it  is  he  who  is  going  to  give  them  the  picture  of  king 
Philip. 

It  woald  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  this  prince  were  more  con- 
spicuous as  a  warrior  or  a  statesman.  Surrounded  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  powerful  enemies,  he 
employed  artifice  and  force  alternately  to  defeat  them.  He  uses  his  en- 
deavours with  success  to  divide  his  opponents :  to  strike  the  surer,  ho 
eindesand  diverts  the  blows  which  were  aimed  at  himself;  equally  pru- 
dent in  good  and  ill  fortune,  he  does  not  abuse  victory  ;  as  ready  to  pnr- 
sueor  wait  for  it,  he  either  hastens  his  pace  or  slackens  if,  as  necessity  re- 
quires ;  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  caprice  of  chance,  but  what  cannot  be  di- 
rected by  wisdom  ;  in  fine,  he  is  ever  immoveable,  ever  (iiLed  in  the  just 
bounds  which  divide  boldness  from  temerity. 
I&Phifip  we  perceive  a  king  who  commands  his  allies  as  much  as  his( 


**V«in.lib  xii.  cap.  51. 

I  The  Ikeeck  word  vyieuuif  signifies  both  these  things. 

\  Plut  II  ibid.  ^  Ibid,  in  Apoph. 
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own  Bubjecis,  and  is  as  formidable  in  treaties  as  in  battles ;  a  vigilant  and 
active  monarch,  who  is  his  own  saperintendant,  his  own  prime  minister 
and  generalissimo.  We  see  him  fired  with  an  insatiable  thirst  of  glory^ 
searching  for  it  where  it  is  sold  at  the  dearest  price  ;  making  fatigue  and 
danger  bis  dearest  delights;  forming  incessantly  that  just,  that  speedy  har- 
mony of  reflection  and  action  which  military  expeditions  require ;  and  with 
all  these  advantages  turmng  the  fury  of  bis  arms  against  commonwealths, 
exhausted  by  long  wars,  torn  by  intestine  divisions,  sold  by  their  own 
citizens,  served  by  a  body  of  mercenary  or  undisciplined  troops,  obsU- 
nately  deaf  to  good  advice,  aqd  seemingly  determined  on  their  ruin. 

He  united  in  himself  two  qualities  which  are  commonly  found  iucompati- 
lile,  viz.  a  steadiness  and  calmness  of  soul  that  enabled  him  to  weigh  all 
things,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  every  juncture,  and  to  seize  the  fa- 
vourable moment  without  being  disconcerted  by  disappointments;  this 
calmness  I  say,  was  united  with  a  restless  activity,  ardour,  and  vivacity, 
which  were  regardless  of  the  difference  of  seasons,  or  the  greatest  of  dan- 
gers. No  warrior  was  ever  bolder,  or  more  intrepid  in  fight.  Demosthe- 
nes, who  cannot  be  suspectedHo  have  flattered  him,  gives  a  glorious  tes- 
timony of  him  on  this  head ;  for  which  reason  I  will  cite  his  own  words. 
y^^*  I  saw,"  says  this  orator,  *'  this  very  Philip  with  whom  we  disputed  for 
''  sovereignty  and  empire ;  I  saw  him,  though  covered  with  wounds,  bis 
'' eye  struck  out,  his  collar-bone  broke,  maimed  both  in  his  bands  and 
'*  feet ;  still  resolutely  rush  into  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  ready  to  de- 
^'  liver  up  to  fortune  any  other  part  of  his  body  she  might  desire,  provi- 
**  ded  he  might  live  honourably  and  gloriously  with  the  rest  of  it." 

Philip  was  not  only  brave  himself,  but  inspired  his  whole  army  with  the 
the  same  valour.  Instructed  by  able  masters  in  the  science  of  war,  as 
the  reader  has  seen,  he  had  brought  his  troops  to  the  most  exact  disci- 
pline ;  and  trained  up  men  capable  of  seconding  him  in  his  great  enter* 
prises.  He  had  the  art,  without  lessening  his  own  authority,  to  familiarize 
himself  with  his  soldiers ;  and  commanded  rather  as  the  father  of  a  fami- 
ly, than  as  the  general  of  an  army,  whenever  consistent  with  discipline  : 
and  indeed,  from  his  affability,  which  merited  so  much  the  greater  sub- 
mission and  respect,  as  he  required  less,  and  seemed  to  dispense  with  it, 
his  soldiers  were  always  ready  to  follow  him  to  the  greatest  dangers,  and 
paid  him  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

No  general  ever  made  a  greater  use  of  military  stratagems  than  Philip. 
The  dangers  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  in  his  youth,  had  taught 
Iiim  the  necessity  of  precautions,  and  the  art  of  resources.  A  wise  diffi- 
dence, which  is  of  service,  as  it  shows  danger  in  its  true  light,  made  him 
not  fearful  and  irresolute,  but  cautious  and  prudent  What  reason  soever 
he  might  have  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  success,  he  never  de- 
pended upon  it ;  and  thought  himself  superior  to  the  enemy  only  in  vi- 
gilance. Ever  just  in  his  projects,  and  inexhaustible  in  expedients ;  his 
views  were  unbounded ;  his  genius  was  wonderful  in  fixing  upon  proper 
junctures  for  the  executing  of  his  designs  ;  and  his  dexterity  in  acting  in 
an  imperceptible  manner  no  less  admirable.  Impenetrable  as  to  his  se- 
crets, even  to  his  best  friends,  he  was  capable  of  attempting  or  conceal- 
ing any  thing.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  that  he  strenuously  en- 
deavoured to  lull  the  Athenians  asleep,  by  a  specious  outside  of  peace, 
and  to  lay  silently  the  foundations  of  his  grandeur  in  their  credulous  securi- 
ty and  blind  indolence. 

*  Dcmosth.  pro  Ctcs.  p.  483. 
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But  these  exalted  qaalities  were  not  without  imperfectioiift.  Not  ta 
mention  his  excess  in  eating  and  carousing,  to  which  he  abandoned  him- 
setf  with  the  utmost  intemperance,  he  also  has  been  reproached  with  the 
most  dissolute  abandoned  manners.  We  may  form  a  judgment  of  thiv 
from  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  him,  and  the  company  which  usu- 
ally frequented  his  palace.  A  set  of  profligate  debauchees,  buffoons, 
pantomimes,  and  wretches  worse  than  these,  flatterers  I  mean,  whom  av- 
arice and  ambition  draw  in  crowds  round  the  great  and  powerful ;  such 
were  the  people  who  had  the  greatest  share  in  his  confidence  and  bounty. 
Demosthenes  is  not  the  only  person  who  reproaches  Philip  with  these  frail- 
ties (for  this  might  be  suspected  in  an  enemy,)  but  Theopompus,  *  a  fa- 
mous historian,  who  had  written  the  history  of  that  prince  in  58  books,  ot 
which  unhappily  a  few  fragments  only  are  extant,  gires  a  still  more  dis- 
advantageous character  of  him.  **  Philip,"  says  he,f  '<  despised  modesty 
^  and  regularity  of  life.  He  lavished  his  esteem  and  liberality  on  men 
**  abandoned  to  debauch  and  the  last  excesses  of  licentioasuess.  He  wa9 
"  pleased  to  see  the  companions  of  his  pleasures  excel  no  less  in  the 
"  abominable  arts  of  injustice  and  mailignity  than  in  the  science  of  de- 
*^  bauchery.  Alas !  what  species  of  infamy,  what  sort  of  crimes  did  they 
**  not  commit !"  &c. 

Bat  a  circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  which  reflects  the  greatest  dishon- 
our on  Philip,  is  that  very  one  for  which  he  is  chiefly  esteemed  by  many 
persons ;  I  mean  his  pontics.     He  is  considered  as  a  prince  of  the  greatest 
abilities  in  this  art  that  ever  lived  :  and,  indeed,  the  reader  may  have  ob- 
lerved,  by  the  history  of  his  actions,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  had  laid  down  a  plan,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  and  this 
was  to  raise  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece.    When  scarce  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  with  powerful  enemies,  wiiat 
probability  was  there  that  he  could  form,   at  least  that  he  could  execute, 
such  a  project  as  this  ?  However,  he  did  not  once  lose  sight  of  it.    Wars, 
battles,  treaties  of  peace,  alliances,  confederacies;  in  short,  all  things  ter- 
minated there.     He  was  very  lavish  of  his  gold  and  silver,  merely  to  en- 
gage creatures  in  his  service.     He  carried  on  a  private  intelligence  with  all 
the  cities  of  Greece ;  and   by  the  assistance  of  pensioners,  on  whom  he 
had  settled   very  large  stipends,   he  was  informed  very  exactly  of  all  the 
resolutions  taken  in  them,  and  generally  gave  them  the  turn  in  his  own  fa- 
vour.   By  this  jneans  he  deceived  the  prudence,  eluded  the  efforts,   and 
hilled  asleep  the  vigilance  of  states,  which  till  then  had  been  looked  upoa 
as  the  most  active,  the  wisest,  and   most  penetrating  of  all  Greece.     Iiv 
trieadiog  in  these  steps  fr>r  20  years  together,  we  see  liim  proceeding  with 
great  order,  and  advancing  regularly  towards  the  mark  on  which  his  eye 
was  fixed;  but  always  by  windings  and  subterraneous  passages,  the  out- 
lets of  which  only  discover  the  design. 

t  Polyienus  shows  u*»  evidently  the  methods  whereby  he  subjected  Thes- 
«»ly;  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  comftleting  of  his  other  de- 
signs. "  He  did  not,"  says  he,  "  carry  on  an  open  wnr  again&t  the  Thes- 
•^aafians;  but  took  advantage  of  the  di^conl  that  divided  the  cities  and 
"  the  whole  country  into  different  factious.  He  succoured  those  who  fu- 
"  erf  for  his  assistance  ;  and  whenever  he  had  conquered,  he  did  not  entire- 
'Hy  ruin  the  vanquished,  he  did  not  disarm  them,  nor  raze  their  walls  ;-  on 

*Diod.  SU\1.  xvi.  p.40C. 
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"  th€  contrary,  he  protected  the  weakest,  and  endeavoured  to  weaken  and 
'*  subject  the  strongest ;  in  a  Word,  he  rather  fomented  than  appeased  their 
'<  divisions,  having  in  every  place  orators  in  his  pay,  those  artificers  of 
*'  discord,  those  firebrands  of  commonwealths.  And  it  was  by  these 
"  stratagems,  not  by  his  arms,  that  Philip  subdued  Thessaly." 

*  All  this  is  a  masterpiece,  a  miracle  in  point  of  politics.  But  what  en- 
gines  does  this  art  play,  what  methods  does  it  employ  to  compass  its  de- 
signs? Deceit,  craft,  fraud,  falsehood,  perfidy,  and  perjury.  Are  these 
the  weapons  of  virtue  ?  We  see  in  this  prince  a  boundless  ambition,  con- 
ducted by  an  artful,  insinuating,  subtle  genius ;  but  we  do  not  find  him 
possessed  of  the  qualities  which  form  the  truly  great  man.  Philip  had  nei- 
ther faith  nor  honour  ;  every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  aggrandi- 
zing of  his  power  was  in  his  sense  just  and  lawful.  He  gave  his  word, 
with  a  firm  resolution  to  break  it ;  and  made  promises  which  he  would 
have  been  very  sorry  to  keep.  He  thought  himself  skilful  in  proportion 
as  he  was  perfidious,  and  matte  his  glory  consist  in  deceiving  all  with 
whom  he  treated,  f  He  did  not  blush  to  say,  "  that  children  were  amused 
"  with  playthings,  and  men  with  oaths." 

How  shameful  was  it  for  a  prince  to  be  distinguished  by  being  more  art'> 
ful,  a  greater  dissembler,  more  profound  in  malice,  and  more  a  knave 
than  any  other  person  of  his  age,  and  to  leave  so  infamous  an  idea  of  him- 
self to  all  posterity  ?  What  idea  should  we  form  to  ourselves  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  of  him  wl\o  should  value  himself  for  tricking  others, 
and  rank  insincerity  and  fraud  among  the  virtues  ?  Such  a  character  in 
privkte  life  is  detested  as  the  bane  and  ruin  of  society.  How  then  C4in  it 
become  an  object  of  esteem  and  admiration  in  princes  and  ministers  of 
state,  persons  who  are  bound  by  stronger  ties  than  the  rest  of  men,  be- 
cause of  the  eminence  of  their  stations,  and  the  importance  of  the  em- 
ployments they  fill,  to  revere  sincerity,  justice,  and,  above  all,  the  sancti- 
ty of  treaties  and  oaths  ;  to  bind  which  they  invoke  the  name  and  majes* 
ty  of  a  god,  the  inexorable  avenger  of  perfidy  and  impiety  ?  A  bare  pro- 
mise among  private  persons  ought  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable^  if  they 
have  the  least  sense  of  honour ;  but  how  much  more  ought  it  to  be  so 
among  princes!  *'  We  are  bound,"  says  a  celebrated  writer, j  *'  to  speak 
'*  truth  to  our  neighbour ;  for  the  use  and  application  of  speech  implies  a 
"  tacit  promise  of  truth  ;  speech  having  been  given  us  for  no  other  pur- 
*'  pose.  It  is  not  a  compact  between  one  private  man  with  another ;  it  is  a 
^^  common  compact  of  mankind  in  general,  and  a  kind  of  right  of  na- 
'*  tions,  or  rather  a  taw  of  nature.  Now,  whoever  tells  an  untruth,  vio- 
^'  lates  this  law  and  common  compact."  How  greatly  is  the  enormity  of 
violating  the  sanctity  of  an  oath  increased,  when  we  call  upon  t^Jie  name 
of  God  to  witness  it,  as  is  the  custom  always  in  treaties !  "  |j  Were  sin- 
'*  cerity  and  truth  banished  from  every  other  part  of  the  earth,"  said  John 
I.  king  of  France,  upon  his  being  solicited  to  violate  a  treaty,  "  they 
**  ou^iht  to  be  found  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  mouths  of  kings." 

The  circumstance  which  prompts  politicians  to  act  in  this  manner,  is, 
their  being  persuaded  that  it  is  the  only  means  to  make  a  negociation  suc- 
ceed. But  though  this  were  the  case,  yet  can  it  ever  be  lawful  to  purchase 
such    success  at  the  expence  of  probity,    honour  and  religion  7"  "  ^  If 

*  Domosth  Olynth.  ii.  p.  22. 
iiElian.  I.  vii.  c.  10 

t  M.  Nicole,  on  the  epist.  of  the  19th  sunday  after  Whitsuntide. 

Il  Mczerai.  ^  Ibid.  ^ 


&fT.  vm.  fflSTomr  op  philip.  as 

<'3roiff  faHieriii-lAW,'*  (Ferdinand  the  catholic,)  said  Lewis  XII.  to  Philip, 
arehdake  of  Auatria,  '*  has  acted  perfidiously,  I  am  determined  not  to  im- 
*^  itate  him ;  and  I  am  mueh  more  pleased  in  having  lost  a  kingdom  (Na- 
<'  pies)  which  I  am  able  to  recover,  than  I  should  have  been  had  1  lost 
<(]Dy  honoar,  which  can  never  be  recovered." 

But  those  politicians  who  have  neither  honour  nor  religion,  deceive 
themselves  even  in  this  very  particular.  I  shall  not  have  recourse  to  the 
Christian  world  for  princes  and  ministers,  whose  notions  of  policy  were 
veiy  different  from  tiiese.  To  go  no  farther  than  our  Greek  history,  how 
many  great  men  have  we  seen  perfectly  successful  in  the  administration  of 
public  affurs,  in  treaties  of  paace  and  war ;  in  a  word,  in  the  most  impor- 
tant negociatioDs,  without  once  making  use  of  artifice  and  deceit  ?  An 
Aristides,  a  Cim<Hi,  a  Phocioo,  and  so  maay  more ;  some  of  whom  were 
so  very  scrupulous  in  matters  relating  to  truth,  as  to  believe  they  were 
not  allowed  to  tell  a  falsehood ,  even  laaghing  and  in  sport.  Cyrus,  th# 
most  famous  conqueror  of  the  east,  thought  nothing  was  more  unworthy 
of  a  prince,  nor  more  capable  of  drawing  upon  him  the  contempt  and  ha« 
ired  of  his  subjects,  than  lying  and  deceit  It  therefore  ought  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  truth,  that  no  success,  how  shining  soever,  can,  or  ought  to 
cover  the  shame  and  ignominy  which  arise  from  breach  of  faith  and  pe^ 
jury. 
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PLAN. 

I  HAVE  already  obserred,  that  the  history  of  Alexander,  eomprifled  in  die 

follbwing  book,  contains  the  space  of  twelve   years  and  eight  months. 


SECTION  I. 

ALEZANDEB'B  BIETB.— ARISTOTLE  APPOINTED  HIS  PRECEPTOR.— <HB  BREAKfiT 

BUCHEPALUS. 

Alexander  *  came  into  the  world  tile  first  year  of  the  106th  Olynn 
plad. ' . 

The  rerj  day  he  came  into  the  world  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diaoa. 
in  Ephesos  was  bamed.  The  reader  knows,  without  donbt,  that  it  waa' 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  had  been  built  io  the  name^ 
and  at  the  expenee  of  all  Asia  Minor.  A  fici^at  number  of  years  f  wero 
employed  in  building  it.  Its  len^h  was  4^5  feet,  and  its  breadth  ftZ(K 
It  was  supported  by  127  columns,  60  feet  high,  which  so  many  {  kings  hadf 
caused  to  be  wrought  at  a  great  expence,  and  by  the  most  excellent  art^ 
ists,  who  endeavoured  to  excel  one  another  on  this  occasion.  The  resf 
of  the  temple  was  equal  to  the  columns  in  magnificence. 

I  Hegesias  (  of  Magnesia,  according  to  Phitarch,  says,  <*  that  it  was  no 
**  wonder  the  temple  was  burned,  because  Diana  was  that  day  employed 
**at  the  delivery  of  Olympias,  to  facilitate  the  birth  of  Alexander."  A 
reflection,  says  our  author,  so  very  t  cold,  that  it  might  have  extinguish- 
ed the  fire.    **  Cicero,  who  ascribes  this  saying  to  Timieus,  declares  it  a 

*  A.  M.  5848.    Ant  J.  C.  856.    Pfin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  14. 

f  Plinjr  says  220  years,  which  is  not  probable. 

I  Anciently  most  cities  were  governed  by  their  particular  king. 

I  Plutarch  in  Alex.  p.  669. 

S  He  was  an  historian,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus. 

i  I  don't  known  whether  Plutarch's  reflection  be  not  still  colder. 

**  Concinne,  ut  multa,  Timaus  ;  qui,  cum  in  historia  dixisset,  qua  nocte  natos 
Alexander  csset,  eadem  Dian©  Ephesis  templum  dcflngravisse,  adjunxit ;  mini- 
me  id  esse  mirandum,  quod  Diana,  cum  in  partu  Ulympiadis  adesse  volui:<5et,  ^h- 
/uissct  tfomo.    De  Nat  Dcor.  1.  2!  n.  69. 
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very  smart  one,  at  which  I  am  rerjr  mach  surprised.    Possibly  the  food- 
ness  he  had  for  jokes,  made  him  not  very  delicate  in  things  of  this  kind. 

*  One  Herostratas  had  fired  that  temple  on  purpose.  Being  pat  to  the 
torture,  in  order  to  force  him  to  confess  his  motive  for  committing  so  in- 
famous an  action,  he  confessed  thiCt  it  was  the  view  of  making  himaeiC 
known  to  posterity,  and  to  immortalise  his  name,  by  destroying  so  noble 
a  structure.  The  states  general  of  Asia  imagined  they  should  prerent  the 
success  of  his  view,  by  publishing  a  decree  to  prohibit  the  mention  of  hie 
name.  However,  their  prohibition  only  excited  a  greater  curiosity ;  for 
scarce  one  of  the  historians  of  that  age  has  omitted  to  mention  s<^ 
monstrous  ah  extravagance,  and  at  the  same  time  has  told  us  the  name 
of  the  criminal. 

f  The  passion  which  prevailed  most  in  Afexander,  even  from  his  tender 
years,  was  ambition,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  glory  ;  but  not  for  every  spe- 
cies of  glory.  Philip,  like  a  sophist,  valued  himself  upon  his  eloquence 
and  the  beauty  of  his  style,  and  had  the  vanity  to  have  engraved  on  his* 
coins  the  several  victories  he  had  won  at  the  Olympic  games  in  the  chari^ 
ot  race.  But  it  was  not  to  this  his  son  aspired.  His  friends  asking  him 
one  day,  whether  be  would  Jiot  be  present  at  the  games  abovementioned, 
in  order  to  dispute  the  prize  bestowed  on  that  occasion,  (for  he  was  very 
jBwift  of  foot,)  he  answered,  "  that  he  would  contend  in  them,  provided 
^  kings  were  to  be  his  antagonists." 

Every  time  news  was  brought  him  that  his  father  had  taken  some  city, 
or  gained  some  great  battle,  Alexander,  so  far  from  sharing  in  the  gene- 
ral joy,  used  to  say,  in  a  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  to  the  young  persons  that 
Were  brought  up  with  him,  "  friends,  my  father  will  possess  himself  of 
*^  every  thing,  and  leave  nothing  for  us  to  do." 

One  day  some  ambassadors  from  the  king  of  Persia  being  arrived  at  the 
court  during  Philip's  alisence,  Alexander  gave  them  so  kind  and  so  po- 
lite a  reception,  and  regaled  them  in  so  noble  and  generous  a  manner,  aa 
charmed  them  all ;  but  that  which  most  surprised  them  was,  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  he  discovered  in  the  several  conversations  they  had  witb 
him.  He  did  not  propose  to  them  any  thing  that  was  trifling,  and  like 
one  of  his  age ;  such,  for  instance,  as  inquiring  about  the  so  much  boasted 
gardens  suspended  in  the  air,  the  riches  and  magnificence  of  the  palace 
and  court  of  the  king  of  Persia,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  the  whole 
world ;  the  famous  golden  plantane  tree ;  |  and  that  golden  vine,  the 
grapes  of  which  were  of  emeralds,  carbuncles,  rubies,  and  all  sorts  of 
precious  stones,  under  which  the  Persian  monarch  was  said  frequently  to 
give  audience ;  Alexander,  1  say,  asked  them  questions  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent nature  ;  inquiring  which  was  the  road  to  Upper  Asia  ;  the  distance  of 
the  several  places ;  in  what  the  strength  and  power  of  the  king  of  Persia 
consisted  ;  in  what  part  of  the  battle  he  fought ;  how  he  behaved  towards 
his  enemies ;  and  in  what  manner  he  governed  his  subjects.  These  am- 
bassadors admired  him  all  the  while;  and  perceiving  even  at  that  time 
how  great  he  might  one  day  become,  they  observed,  in  a  few  words,  the 
difference  tbey  found  between  Alexander  and  Artaxerxes,  ||  by  saying  one 
to  another,  '^  (.  this  young  prince  is  great,  and  ours  is  rich."  That  man 
must  be  vastly  insignificant,  who  has  no  other  merit  than  hi?  riches,  f 

*  Valer.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  14. 

i  Pint,  in  vit  Alex.  p.  ec)— 668.    Id.  de  fortun.  Alex.  p.  S«: 

t  Ath«n.  I.  xii.  p.  73i*.    ||  Artaxrrxes  Ochus. 
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So  ripe  a  judgment  In  this  young  prince,  was  owing  as  much  to  the 
good  education  which  had  been  given  him,  as  to  the  happiness  of  his  nat- 
ural parts.  Several  preceptors  were  appointed  to  teach  him  all  such  arts 
and  sciences  as  are  worthy  the  heir  to  a  great  kingdom  ;  and  the  chieC 
of  these  was  Leonidas,  a  person  of  the  most  severe  morals,  and  a  reUn 
lion  of  the  queen.  Alexander  himself  tells  us  afterwards,  that  this  Le- 
onidasy  in  their  journeys  together,  used  frequently  to  look  into  the  trunk» 
where  bis  beds  and  clothes  were  laid,  in  order  to  see  if  Olympias  hi» 
mother  had  not  pot  something  superfluous  into  them,  which  might  admin- 
uter  to  delicacy  and  luxury. 

But  the  greatest  service  Philip  did  his  son  was  appointing  Aristotle  his 
preceptor,  the  most  famous  and  the  moat  learned  philosopher  of  his  age, 
whom  he  entrusted  with  the  whole  care  of  his  education.  *One  of  the 
reasons  which  prompted  Philip  to  choose  him  a  master  of  so  conspicuous 
a  reputation  and  merit  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  that  his  son  might 
avoid  committing  a  great  many  faults  of  which  he  himself  bad  been 
guilty. 

Philip  was  sensible  bow  great  a  treasure  he  possessed  in  the  person  of 
Aristotle ;  for  which  reason  he  settled  a  very  considerable  stipend  upon 
him,  and  afterwards  rewarded  his  pains  and  care  in  an  infinitely  more 
glorious  manner ;  for  having  destroyed  and  laid  waste  the  city  of  f  Stag!- 
ra,  the  native  place  of  that  philosopher,  he  rebuilt  it,  purely  out  of  affec- 
tion for  him ;  reinstated  the  inhabitants  who  had  fled  from  it,  or  were 
made  slaves ;  and  gave  them  a  fine  park  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stagira, 
as  a  place  for  their  studies  and  assemblies.  Even  in  Plutarch's  time,  the 
stone  seats  which  Aristotle  had  placed  there  were  standing ;  as  also  spa- 
cious vistos,  under  which  those  who  walked  were  shaded  from  the  sun^ 
beams. 

Alexander  likewise  discovered  no  less  esteem  for  bis  master,  whom  he 
believed  himself  bound  to  love  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  his  father ; 
declaring,  |  "  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  one  for  living,  and  to  the  other 
'*  for  living  welL"  The  progress  of  the  pupil  was  equal  to  the  care  and 
abilities  of  the  preceptor.  ||  He  grew  vastly  fond  of  philosophy ;  and 
learned  the  several  parts  of  it,  but  in  a  manner  suitable  to  bis  birth.  Ar« 
istotle  endeavoured  to  improve  his  judgment,  by  laying  down  sure  and 
certain  roles,  by  which  he  might  distinguish  just  and  solid  reasoning  from 
what  is  but  speciously  so ;  aud  by  accustoming  him  to  separate  in  dis- 
course all  such  parts  as  only  dassle,  from  those  which  are  truly  solid,  and 
should  constitute  its  whole  value.  He  also  exercised  him  in  metaphysics, 
which  may  be  of  great  benefit  to  a  prince,  provided  he  applies  himself 
to  them  with  moderation,  as  they  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the  human 
niiod ;  how  greatly  it  differs  from  matter :  in  what  manner  he  perceives 
spiritual  things ;  bow  he  is  sensible  of  the  impression  of  those  that  sur- 
^und  him,  and  many  other  questions  of  the  like  import.  The  reader 
will  naturally  suppose,  that  he  did  not  omit  either  the  mathematics,  which 
?<ve  the  mind  so  ju^t  a  turn  of  thinking ;  or  the  wonders  of  nature,  the 
&tudy  of  which,  besides  a  great  many  other  advantages,  shows  how 
^cry  incapable  the  mind  of  man  is  to  discover  iUe  secret  principles  of  the 
l!)iDga  to  which  he  is  daily  an  eyewitness.    But  Alcr.ander  applied   liii^- 

*Plut.  in  Apophp.  178. 
^  A  city  of  Macedun,  near  the  sea  sliorc. 
t  C«  i't  txttuf  fut  I^An,  hx  T*r(jy  h  xaXu%  ta'i, 
[  i^eliniiit  ex  sapicnlia  modum.    Tncit. 
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iMlf  eh*pefl)r  to  fttomlHy,  wiiich  it  firoperiy  the  setenee  Msi  Unpfs,  be«Hise 
it  iff  the  knowledge  of  mMkiod,  tnd  of  M  their  dotieB.  Tlii«  he  ttMde 
Ms  serious  and  profound  stiidf  ;  and  eomidefed  it,  even  at  thai  tiiae,  m 
the  foundation  of  prudence  and  wise  poKey.  How  muah  nasi  eoeh  an 
education  contiibvte  to  tiie  good  e«ad«ct  of  a  priaee  with  regard  to  iita 
own  interests  and  the  govenuBDeat  of  hie  people ! 

*The  greatest  master  of  rhetoric  that  aatiqaitf  could  oTer  boast,  and 
who  has  left  so  excellent  a  treatise  on  that  soi^ct,  took  can  to  naka  that 
Bcience  part  of  his  pupil's  educi^ion ;  and  we  find  that  Alesandery  cren  itt 
the  midst  of  his  conquests,  was  often  very  urgent  with  Aristotle  t9  send 
him  a  treatise  on  that  subject  To  this  we  owe  the  work  oatitied  Aietan^ 
der's  Rhetoric ;  in  the  beginning  of  which,  Arlatotle  proves  to  him  thm 
▼ast  adrantages  a  prince  may  reap  from  eloquence,  as  it  gives  him  the 
greatest  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  which  he  ought  to  acqvire  as 
well  by  bis  wisdom  as  authority.  Some  answers  and  letters  of  Atelaader, 
which  are  still  extant,  show  that  he  possessed,  ia  its  greatest  perfectioii« 
that  strong,  that  manly  eloquence  which  abounds  with  sense  and  ideas  ; 
and  which  is  so  entirely  free  from  superfluoas  expressions,  that  every  sin- 
gle word  has  its  meaning;  which  properly  speaking  is  the  eloqaeace  of 
kfngB.f 

His  esteem,  or  rather  his  passion  for  Aomer,  shows,  not  only  with  what 
vigour  and  success  he  applied  himself  to  polite  literature,  but  the  judieions 
nse  he  made  of  it,  and  the  sotid  advantages  he  proposed  to  himself  frmit 
if.  He  was  not  prompted  to  peruse  this  poet  merely  out  of  curiosity,  or 
to  unbend  his  mind,  or  from  a  great  fondness  for  poesy ;  but  his  view  la 
studying  this  admirable  writer  was,  in  order  to  borrow  suoh  sentiments  from 
him  as  are  worthy  a  great  king  and  conqueror,  courage,  intrepidity,  mag- 
nanimity, temperance,  prudence,  the  art  of  commanding  well  in  war  ati4 
peace.  And,  indeed,  the  verse  which  pleased  hith  most  in  Homer,|  was 
that  where  Agamemnon  is  represented  as  *'  a  good  king,  and  a  brave 
"  warrior." 

After  this  it  is  no  wonder  that  Alexander  should  have  so  high  an  esteem 
for  this  poet.  Thus,  when  after  the  tmttle  of  Arbela,  the  Macedonians  had 
found  amongst  the  spoils  of  Darius,  a  gold  box,  enriched  with  precious 
stones,  in  which  the  excellent  perfumes  used  by  that  prince  were  put:  Al- 
exander who  was  quite  covered  with  dost,  and  regardless  of  essences  and 
perfomes,  ordered  that  this  box  should  be  employed  to  no  other  use  dian 
to  liold  Homer's  poems,  which  he  believed  the  most  perfect,  the  most 
precious  ||  production  of  the  human  mind.  He  admired  particularly  the 
Iliad,  which  he  called,^  "  the  best  provision  for  a  warrior."  He  always 
had  with  htm  that  edition  of  Homer  which  Aristotle  had  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  to  which  the  title  of  the  '<  edition  of  the  ft)ox"  was  gif  en ;  and 
he  laid  it,  with  his  sword,  every  night  under  his  pillow. 

*r  Fond,  even  to  excess,  of  every  kind  of  glory,  he  was  displeased  with 
Aristotle  his  master,  for  having  published,  in  his  absence,  certain  meta- 

*  Ari5itot  in  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  p.  608,  609. 

4  Imprratoria  breviUUc*      Tacit 

j:  AM^'Tf^**  /B«r4Afv(r  (eytt^r  x^mrff6i  r  «uxM^i%»     liiiad  iii.  t.  1751 

j(  V*»"li»  irM?Mn»r.  hii;.i  »»imi  opus.     Fliri   I   vii.  c.  29. 

^,  Tqo*  wTupuKu^  m^trti  t^^tff.  The  word  whicli  i  have  not  been  able  to  re|^ 
dor  better,  -ii^iitiieh  itiat  we  find  in  the  Iliad  whatever  relates  to  tlie  art  of  war, 
r.nd  the  qiia]itiii3  of  a  general;  in  a  ^ord,  all  things  necessary  to  form  a  good 
r(»mmanibT. 

•;  Aul.  Ge!.  1.  XX.  c.  0. 
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|Mtyak»l  fieemy  vM%h  be  hinMlf  desired  to  poeeess  only ;  ead  erea  st 
Hie  HfliM  wliea  he  was  eBi|>loyed  ie  the  eociquett  of  Aaia,  and  the  paraoit 
of  DarioB^  lie  wrele  to  Un  a  letter,  wbieh  ie  aliH  extant,  wherein  he  com* 
plaliie  vpoD  that  very  aeeount  Alexander  eaya  in  it,  that  **  *  he  had  mneli 
^  ratiier  BWrfMifla  fte  reat  of  men  in  the  knowledge  of  auMme  and  exeeU 
''  lent  things,  than  in  the  fureataess  and  extent  of  hb  power.''  He  in  like 
nanoer,  reqnesled  f  Aristotle  not  to  show  the  treatise  of  rhetoric  above 
mentioned  to  any  person  but  himself.  I  will  eonibss  that  there  is  an  exeesn 
in  this  strong  desire  ef  glory,  wKieb  prompts  bim  to  suppress  the  merit  of  . 
ethers,  hi  older  that  his  only  may  appear ;  but  then  we  at  least  mast  con- 
fess, that  It  discovers  such  a  passion  An*  study,  aa  is  veiy  laudable  in  a 
prince,  and  the  rery  rererse  of  that  indifference,  not  to  say  conteospt  and 
a?ersioQ,  wfaicb  most  yonng  persons  of  higb  birth  express  for  all  thinga 
that  reinte  to  learmnf  and  stody. 

PtiilBrth  tells  OS  m  a  few  words,  the  mfinite  advantage  Alexander  rtapeii 
from  this  taste,  with  which  bis  master,  than  whom  no  man  possessed  great* 
er  talents  fbr  (he  edncatioo  of  youth,  bad  inspired  him  from  bis  most  ten- 
der in^mcy.    *^  He  loved,"  said  the  author,  "  to  converse  with  learned 
'^  men,  to  improve  himself  in  knowledge,  and  to  study  {  ;*'  three  sourcea 
of  a  inoiiarcb's  happiness,  and  which  enable  him  to  secure  himself  from 
numberless  difficulties ;  three  certain  and  ioiallible  methods  of  learning  to 
reign  without  the  assistance  of  othen.    The  conversation  of  persona  of 
fine  sense  instructs  a  prince  by  way  of  amusement,  and  teaches  him  n 
^ousand  curious  and  useful  things  without  costing  him  the  least  trouble. 
The  lessons  which  able  masters  give  him,  on  the  most  exalted  sciences^ 
and  particulariy  upon  polides,  improve  bis  mind  wonderfully,  and  furnish 
him  with  rulc»8  to  govern  his  subjects  with  wisdom,    in  finb,  study,  espe- 
cially that  of  history,  crowns  all  the  rest,  and  is  to  him  a  preceptor  for  all 
seasons,  and  for  all  hours,  who,  without  ever  growing  troublesome,  ac- 
qnatnte  bim  with  truths  which  no  one  else  would  dare  to  tell  him,  and,  un- 
der fictitious  names,  exhibits  the  prince  to  himself,  teaches  him  to  know 
bimaelf  as  well  as  mankind,  who  are  Hie  same  in  all  ages.    Alexander  ow- 
ed all  these  advantages  to  the  excellent  education  Aristotle  gave  bim. 

I  He  had  also  a  taste  for  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  became  a  prince ;  that  is,  be  knew  the  value  and  usefuhiess  of  them. 
Mosic,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  flourished  in  his  reign,  because 
they  ^  found  in  him  both  a  sktlftil  judge  and  a  generous  protector,  who  was 
able  to  distinguish  and  reward  merit. 

^  But  he  despised  certain  trifling  feats  of  dexterity,  that  were  of  no  use. 
Bqoie  Abcedonians  admired  very  much  a  man,  who  employed  himself  ve- 
ry stteotively  in  throwing  small  pease  through  the  eye  of  a  *^heedle,  which 
he  would  do  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  without  once  missing.  AI- 
nander  seeing  him  at  this  exercise,  ordered  him  as  we  are  told,  a  present 
suitable  to  his  employment,  viz.  a  basket  of  pease. 
Alexander  was  of  a  sprightly  disposition ;  was  resolute,  and  very  tena^ 

'  I^Jt  d<»  Kortun.  Alex,  strrm.  ii.  p.  rts.-> 

^^uifitit.  iifr.  ii  cap.  «l. 
»Ve  may  suppose  it  was  some  instrument  in  the  shape  of  a  needle. 
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cioQS  of  fais  opinion,  which  never  gave  way  to  force ,  bat  at  the  same  tiiii» 
would  submit  immediately  to  reason  and  good  sense.  It  is  very  didicult 
to  treat  with  persons  of  this  turn  of  mind.  Philip,  accordingly,  notwith- 
standing his  double  authority  of  king  and  father,  believed  it  necessary  to 
employ  persuasion,  rather  than  force,  with  respect  to  his  son,  and  endeav- 
tiured  to  make  himself  beloved  rather  than  feared  by  him. 

An  accident  made  him  entertain  a  very  advantageous  opinion  of  Alex- 
ander. There  had  been  sent  from  Thessaly  to  Philip,  a  war  horse,  a  noble, 
strong,  fiery,  generous  beast,  called  *  Bucephalus.  The  owner  would  sell 
him  for  13  talents,  about  19001.  sterling.  The  king  went  into  the  plains, 
attended  by  bis  courtiers,  in  order  to  view  the  perfections  of  this  horse  ; 
but  upon  trial  he  appeared  so  very  fierce,  and  pranced  about  in  so  furious 
a  manner,  that  no  one  dared  to  mount  him.  Philip,  being  apgry  that  so  fu- 
rious and  unmanageable  a  creature  had  been  sent  him,  gave  orders  for  their 
carrying  him  back  again.  Alexander,  who  was  present  at  that  time,  cried 
out,  "  what  a  noble  horse  they  are  going  to  lose,  for  want  of  address  and 
''  boldness  to  back  him  !"  Philip  at  first  considered  these  words  as  the  ef- 
fect of  folly  and  rashness,  so  common  to  young  men  :  but  as  Alexander 
insisted  still  more  upon  what  he  had  said,  and  was  very  much  vexed  to  see 
80  noble  a  creature,  just  going  to  be  sent  home  again ;  his  father  gave  him 
leave  to  try  what  he  could  do.  The  young  prince,  overjoyed  at  this  per- 
mission, goes  up  to  Bucephalus,  takes  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  turns  his 
head  to  the  sun  ;  having  observed  that  the  thing  which  frightened  him  warn 
his  own  shadow,  he  seeing  it  dance  about,  or  sink  down  in  proportion  as  be 
moved.  He  therefore  first  stroked  him  gently  with  his  hand,  and  soothed 
him  with  his  voice ;  then  seeing  his  mettle  abate,  and  artfully  taking  his 
opportunity,  he  let  fall  his  cloak,  and  springing  swiftly  upon  his  back,  first 
slackens  the  rein,  without  once  striking  or  vexing  him  :  and  when  he  per- 
ceived that  his  fire  was  cooled,  that  be  was  no  longer  so  furious  and  vio- 
lent, and  wanted  only  to  moye  forward,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and  spur- 
ring him  with  great  vigour,  animated  him  with  bis  voice  to  his  full  speed. 
While  this  was  doing,  Philip  and  his  whole  court  trembled  for  fear,  and 
did  not  once  open  their  lips;  but  when  the  prince,  after  having  run  his  first 
heat,  returned  with  joy  and  pride,  at  his  having  broke  a  horse  which  was 
judged  absolutely  ungovernable,  all  the  courtiers  in  general  endeav- 
oured to  outvie  one  another  in  their  applauses  and  congratulations  ;  and 
we  are  told  Philip  shed  tears  of  joy  on  this  occasion,  and  embracing  Alex- 
ander after  he  was  alighted,  and  kissing  his  head,  he  said  to  him,  "  my 
"  son,  seek  a  kingdom  more  worthy  of  thee,  for  Macedon  is  below  thy 
«  merit." 

We  are  told  a  great  many  surprising  particulars  of  this  Bucephalus  ;  for 
whatever  had  any  relation  to  Alexander  was  to  be  of  the  marvellous  kind, 
f  When  this  creature  was  saddled  and  equipped  for  battle,  he  would  suflfer  no 
one  to  back  him  but  his  master ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  safe  for  any  oth- 
er person  to  go  near  bim.  Whenever  Alexander  wanted  to  mount  him,  he 
would  kneel  down  upon  his  two  fore  feet.  According  to  some  historians^ 
in  the  battle  against  Porus,  where  Alexander  had  plunged  too  imprudently 
amidst  a  body  of  the  enemy,  his  hore'e,  though  wounded  in  every  part  of 
his  body,  did  however  exert  himself  in  so  vigorous  a  manner,  that  he 
saved  his  master's  life ;  and  notwithstanding  the  deep  wounds  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  though  almost  spent,  through  the  great  eifusion  of  blood,  he. 

*  Some  tliink  he  Tras  called  so,  because  his  head  was  like  that  of  an  ox. 
i  Aul,  Gel.  I.v.  c.  2. 
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hrotif^t  off  Alextndar  froai  mamr^  the  combatants,  and  carried  bim  with 
iii«(pveaaible  vigour  to  a  place  of  aecnrity  ;  where  perceivini;:  *  the  king 
was  no  longer  in  daofler,  and  overjoyed  in  boom  measure  at  ttie  service  he 
had  done  him^  he  expired.  This  Indeed  is  a  very  noble  end  for  a  horse. 
Ofheni  say,  that  Bucephalds,  quite  worn  out,  died  at  30  years  of  a8:e. 
AleuMider  bewailed  his  death  bitterly,  believiniE  that  he  had  lost  in  him 
a  most  feithfttl  and  affectionate  friend,  and  afterwards  built  a  city  on  the 
very  spot  where  he  was  buried,  near  the  river  Hydaspes,  and  called  it 
Bucephalia  in  honoar  of  him. 

I  h«v«  related  elsewhere,  that  Alexander,  at  16  years  ofafce,  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  Macedonia,  and  invested  with  absolute  authority  during 
Us  father's  absence  ;  that  he  behaved  with  great  prudence  and  bravery  ; 
and  that  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself  in  a  most  signal  manner  at 
the  haitte  of  Chenmta. 

SECTION  If; 

ALBtAVDCE  ASCENDS  TB8   THaoiiE. — ^DgCLAECD    OKKERALIS  SIMO  OV  THC 
OaSEKS   AGAINST   THE    PER8UN3. 

DARIUS  and  Alexanderf  began  to  reign  the  same  year:  the  latter  vraa 
but  20  when  he  succeeded  to  the  crown.  His  first  care  was  to  solemoiee 
the  funeral  obsequies  of  bis  father  with  the  utmost  pomp,  and  to  revenge 
his  death. 

Upon  his  acc^ssldn  to  the  throne,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  .with  ex- 
treme  dangers.    The  barbarous  nations  against  whom  Philip  bad  fought 
during  his  whole  reign,  and  froni  whom  he  had  made  several  conquests, 
\Vhich  he  had  united  to  his  crown,  after  having  dethroned  their  natural 
kings,  thought  proper  to  talce  advantage  of  this  juncture  in  which  a  new 
prince,  who  was  but  young,  had  ascended  the  throne,  for  recovering  their 
liberty,  and  uniting  against  the  common  usurper. ,   Nor  was  he  under  less 
apprehensions  from  Qreece.    I'hillp,  though  he  bad  permitted  the  several 
cHies  and  commonwealths  to  continue  their  ancient  form  of  governmentf 
had  however  entirely  changed  it  in  reality,  and  made  himself  absolute  mas- 
ter of  it.     Though  he  were  absent,  he  nevertheless  ruled  in  all  assemblies  j 
ahd  not  a  single  resolution  was  taken,  but  in  subordination  to  his  trill. 
I^hottgh  he  had  subdued  all  Greece,  either  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  or 
the  secret  machinations  of  policy,  he  had  not  had  time  sufficient  to  subject 
and  accustom  it  to  his  power,  but  had  left  all  things  in  it  in  great  ferment 
aod  disorder,    the  minds  of  the  vanquished   not  being  yet  calmed  or 
moulded  to  subjection. 

The  Macedonians  reflecting  on  the  precarious  situation  of  things,  advised 
Alexander  to  relitiquisb  Greece,  and  not  persist  in  his  resolution  of  soK^ 
diring  it  by  force  ;|  to  recover  by  gentle  methods  the  barbarians  who  had 
taken  arms,  and  to  sooth,  as  it  Were,  those  glimmerings  of  revolt  and  in- 
novation by  prudent  reserve,  complacency,  and  insinuations,  in  order  to 
eoBciHate  afifection.  However,  Alexander  would  not  listen  to  these  tim- 
orous counsels,  but  resolved  to  secure  and  support  his  atfairs  by  boldness 
and  magnanimity ;  firmly  persuaded  that  should  he  relax  in  any  point  at 

*  Kt  domini  jam  superstitis  secunis,  quasi  cam  scnsus  humant  solatio,  animain 
cxpiravit— Aul  6el. 

U  M.  8668— Ant  J.  C.  SS6— Plut  in  Alex.  p.  670.  673— Died.  1.  xvii.  p.  430^ 
48P^\rrhr,.  1  i   dp  *»xppd?t  Alox  n  « — 15. 
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first,  all  his  neighbours  would  &n  upon  him ;  and  that  were  he  to  endeav^ 
our  to  compromise  matters,  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  up  all  Philip^ 
conquests,  and  by  that  means  confine  bis  dominions  to  the  narrow  limits  <»f 
Mncedon.  He^  therefore  made  all  possible  haste  to  check  the  arms  of  the 
barbarians,  by  marching  bis  troops  to  I  he  banks  of  the  Danube,  which  lie 
crossed  In  one  night.  He  defeated  the  king  of  the  Triballi  in  a  great  bat- 
tle ;  made  the  Geim  fly  at  his  approach ;  suMued  seyeral  barbarous  nations, 
some  by  the  terror  of  his  name,  and  others  by  force  of  arms ;  and  not- 
withstandiDg  the  arrogant*  answer  of  their  ambassadors,  he  taught  tiiem 
to  dread  a  danger  still  more  near  to  them,  than  the  falling  of  the  sky  and 
plannets. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  thus  employed  at  a  distance  agahist  the  barbarian^ 
all  the  cities  of  Oreece,  who  were  animated  more  particularly  by  Demos- 
thenes,  formed  a  powerful  alliance  against  that  prince.  A  false  report 
which  prevailed  of  his  death,  inspired  the  Thebans  with  a  boldness  that 
proved  their  ruin.  They  cut  to  pieces  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrison  in 
their  citadel,  f  Demosthenes,  on  the  other  side,  was  every  day  harangnhig 
the  people ;  and  fired  with  contempt  for  Alexander,  whom  be  called  a 
child  and  a  hair  brained  boy,|  he  assured  the  Athenians,  with  a  decisive 
tone  of  voice,! hat  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new  king  of  Macedon, 
who  did  not  dare  to  stir  out  of  his  kingdom,  but  would  think  himself  vast- 
ly happy  could  he  sit  peaceably  on  his  throne.  At  the  same  time  he  writ 
letters  upon  letters  to  Attalus,  one  of  Philip's  lieutenants  in  Asia  Minor  to 
excite  him  to  rebel.  This  Attalus  was  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  Philip's  second 
wife,  and  was  very  much  disposed  to  listen  to  Demosthenes'  proposals 
Nevertheless,  as  Alexander  was  growing  very  diffident  of  him,  for  which 
he  knew  there  was  but  too  much  reason,  he  therefore  to  eradicate  from  his 
mind  all  the  suspicrons  he  might  entertain,  and  the  better  to  screen  his  de- 
signs, sent  all  Demosthenes'  letters  to  that  prince.  But  Alexander  saw 
through  all  his  artifices,  and  thereupon  ordered  Hecateeus,  one  of  his  com- 
manders, whom  he  had  sent  into  Asia  for  that  purpose,  to  have  him  as- 
sassinated, which  was  executed  accordingly.  Attalus'  death  restored  tran- 
quility to  the  army,  and  entirely  destroyed  (he  seeds  of  discord  and  re- 
bellion. 

I  When  Alexander  had  secured  his  kingdom  from  the  barbarians,  he 
marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  towards  GFreece,  and  passed  the 
ThermopylflB.  He  then  spoke  as  follows  to  those  who  accompanied  him  : 
"  Demosthenes  called  me  in  his  orations,  a  child  when  I  was  in  Iflyria,  and 
"  among*  the  Triballi ;  he  called  me  a  young  man  when  I  was  in  Thessaly ; 
*^  and  I  must  now  show  him  before  the  walls  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  man 
"  grown."  He  appeared  so  suddenly  in  Boeolia,  that  the  Thebans  could 
scarce  believe  their  eyes  ;  and  being  come  before  their  walls,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  give  them  time  to  repent,  and  only  demanded  to  have  Phcenix  and 
Prothutes,  the  two  chief  ringleaders  of  the  revolt  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
published  by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  come 
over  to  him.    But  the  Thebans,  by  way  of  insult,  demanded  to  have  Phi- 

*  Alexander  hnA^ming  tliat  his  name  only  had  struck  these  piH^pIe  with  terror, 
asked  their  ambassadors  what  things  they  dreaded  most  ?  Tliey  replied  with  a 
haughty  tone  of  voice,  that  they  were  afraid  of  nothing  but  the  falling  of  the  sky 
and  stars. 

I  ^schin.  contra  Ctesiph.  p.  453. 

J  It  is  H^yiTti  in  Greek,  a  word  which  signifies  many  tilings  in  that  languai^ 

tlA.  M.  S070— Ant  J.  C.334.  ^^^ 
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Iotas  and  Antipater  defirered  to  them ;  and  invited  by  a  declaratioD  all  who 
were  aolieitoiu  fbr  the  liberty  of  Greece,  to  joio  with  them  in  ita  de- 
fenee. 

AJeumder  finding  it  impoasjbie  for  hira  to  get  the  better  of  their  obsti- 
nacy by  offers  of  peace,  saw  with  grief  that  he  should  be  forced  to  employ 
his  power,  and  decide  the  affair  by  force  of  arras.  A  great  battle  was 
thereopon  fought,  in  which  the  Thebans  exerted  themselves  with  a  brave- 
ly and  ardoor  much  beyond  their  strength,  for  the  enemy  exceeded  them 
vastly  in  numbers :  but  after  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance,  such  as  survi- 
ved of  the  Macedonian  garrison,  in  the  citadel,  coming  down  from  it,  and 
charging  the  Thebans  in  the  rear,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  the  greatest 
part  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  words  to  express  the   dreadful  calamities 

which  the  Thebans  suffered  on  this  occasion.     Some  Thraeiaos  having 

pulled  down  the  house  of  a  virtuous  lady  of  quality,  Timoclea  by  name, 

carried  off  all  her  goods  and  treasures ;  and  their  captain  having  seized  tho 

lady,  and  satiated  his  brutal  lust  with  her,  afterwards  enquired  whether 

she  had  not  concealed  gold  and  silver.    Timoclea,  animated  by  an  ardent 

desire  of  revenge,  replying  that  she  had  bid  some,  took  him  with  herself 

only  into  her  g^en,  and  showing  him  a  well,  told  him,  that  the  instant 

she  saw  the  enemy  enter  the  city,  she  herself  had  thrown  into  it  the  most 

valuable  things  in  her  possession.    The  officer,  overjoyed  at  what  be  heard, 

drew  near  the  well,  and  stooping  down  to  see  its  depth,  Timoclea,  who 

was  behind,  pushing  him  with  all  her  strength,  threw  him  into  the  well, 

and  afterwards  killed  him  with  great  stones,  which  she  threw  upon  him. 

She  was  instantly  seized  by  the  Thracians,  and  being  bound  in  chains,  waa 

carried  before  Alexander,     The  prince  perceived  immediately  by  her 

mein,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  quality  and  great  spirit,  for  she  followed 

those  brutal  wretches  with  a  very  haughty  air,  and  without   discovering 

the  least  fear.    Alexander  asking  her  who  she  was,  Timoclea  replied,  I 

am  sister  to  Theagenea,  who  fought  against  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece, 

and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Cheronaa,  where  he  commanded.    The 

prince,  admiring  the  generous  answer  of  that  lady,  and  still  more  the  action 

she  had  done,  gave  orders  that  she  should  have  leave  to  retire  wherever 

she  pleased  with  her  children. 

Alexander  then  debated  in  council  how  to  act  with  regard  to  Thebes. 
The  Phocaeans  and  the  people  of  Ptatasa,  Thespias,  and  Orchomenus, 
who  were  all  in  alliance  with  Alexander,  and  shared  in  his  victory,  repre- 
sented to  him  the  cruel  treatment  they  had  met  with  from  the  Thebans, 
who  also  had  destroyed  their  several  cities,  and  reproached  them  with  the 
zeal  which  tbey  had  always  discovered  in  favour  of  the  Persians  against 
the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  the  utmost  detestation  ;  the  proof  of  which, 
was  the  oath  they  all  had  taken  to  destroy  Thebes,  after  they  should  have 
vanqoiahed  the  Persians. 

Cleades,  one  of  the  prisoners,  being  permitted  to  speak,  endeavoured  to 
excuse,  in  some  measure,  the  revolt  of  the  Thebans :  a  fault,  which  in  his 
opinion,  should  be  imputed  to  a  rash  and  credulous  imprudence,  rather 
^n  to  depravity  of  will  and  declared  perfidy.  He  remonstrated  that  his 
CQQDtrymen  upon  a  false  report  of  Alexander's  death,  had  indeed  too  rash- 
ly bioke  into  rebellion,  not  against  the  king,  but  against  his  successors : 
that  what  crimes  soever  they  might  have  committed,  they  had  been  pun- 
^M  for  them  with  the  utmost  severity,  by  the  dreadful  calamity  which 
had  befallen  their  city;  and  there  now  remained  in  it  none  but  women, 
cnddren,  and  old  men,  from  whom  they  bad  nothing  to  fear,  and  who 
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wera  Bonuoh  the  gireat^r  objects  of  eempaBBioo,  as  thtf  hid  bera  mm 
ways  eoDcenied  in  the  revolt  He  ooiiclude<l  with  ffeaikidiiii  AleuMktor, 
thai  Thebes  which  had  given  birth  to  so  nuioy  gods  aLd  heroes,  sevecml  of 
whom  were  that  kiog's  ancestors,  had  also  been  the  seat  of  his  CatlMf 
Philip's  risiDK  gloiy,  and  like  a  seeoiid  native  country  to  bira. 

These  motives,  which  Cieades  urged,  were  very  strong  and  powwftil; 
nevertheless,  the  anger  of  the  eonqtieror  prevailed,  and  the  city  w^  de- 
stroyed. However,  he  set  at  liberty  the  priests  :  all  such  as  had  light  of 
hospitality  with  the  Macedonians ;  the  deseendnots  of  Pindar,  the  faaaoua 
poet,  who  had  done  so  OMich  honour  to  Ch«eee ;  and  si|ch  as  had  Ofipoaed 
the  revolt :  but  all  the  rest,  in  number  about  30«000  be  aoM,  and  npwerda 
of  6000  bad  been  killed  in  battle.  The  Athenians  were  so  sensihty  aflit^tp 
ed  at  the  sad  disaster  whieb  had  befallen  Thebes,  that  being  about  lo  sol- 
emnise the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  they  suspended  them  upm  ae- 
(Boant  of  their  extreme  grief,  and  received  with  the  greatest  humanity  all 
ttiose  who  had  fled  from  the  battle,  and  the  plunder  of  Thebes,  and  uaade 
Athens  their  asylum. 

Alexander's  so  sudden  anivd  in  (Greece,  had  veiy  mueh  abated  the 
haughtiness  of  the  Athenians,  and  extinguished  Demasthenea'  vehemenea 
and  fire  ;  but  the  ruin  of  Thebes,  which  was  stiU  more  sodden,  threw  them 
into  the  utmost  consternation.  They  therefore  had  recourse  to  entmatiesy 
and  sient  a  deputation  tp  Alexander,  to  implore  his  clemeaey.  Demos* 
fhenes  was  among  them  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  mouut  Cythe- 
ron,  than  dreading  the  anger  of  that  prince,  he  quitted  the  embassy,  and 
returned  home. 

Immediately  Alexander  sent  to  Athens,  requiring  ttie  citiaenslo  deliver 
up  to  him  ten  orators,  whom  he  supposed  to  have  tieeu  the  chief  instni* 
inents  in  forming  the  league  which  Philip  his  father  had  defeated  at  Che- 
ronsa.  It  was  on  this  occasion  Demosthenes  related  to  the  people  the  ta* 
hie  of  the  wolf  es  and  dogs,  in  which  it  is  supposed  "  that  the  wolves  one 
'*  day  told  the  sheep,  that  in  case  they  desired  to  be  at  peace  with  them, 
*^  they  must  deliver  up  to  them  the  dogs  who  were  their  guiffd.*'  Ttie  ap- 
plication was  easy  and  natural,  especially  with  respect  tc^  the  orators,  who 
were  justly  compared -to  dop,  whose  duty  Is  to  watch,  to  liaric,  and  to 
fi^ht,  in  order  to  save  the  live(^  of  the  flock. 

In  this  prodigious  dilemma  of  the  Athenians,  who  could  not  prevail 
iritli  themselves  to  deliver  up  their  orators  to  certain  death,  though  thej 
liad  no  other  way  to'save  their  city,  Demades,  whom  Alexander  had  hoo- 
pured  with  his  friendship,  offered  to  undertake  the  emtiassy  alone,  and  inter- 
cede for  them.  The  king,  whether  he  had  satiated  his  revenge,  or  endeav- 
oured tp  blot  out  if  possible,  by  some  act  of  clemency,  the  baiiwrous  ac* 
tion  he  had  just  before  committed  ;  or  rather  to  remove  the  several  ohsta- 
ales  whioti  might  retard  the  execution  of  his  grand  design,  and  by  that 
means  not  leave,  during  his  absence.,  the  lea^t  pretence  for  murmurs  \ 
waved  his  demand  with  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  orators,  and  was  pa- 
cified by  their  sending  Oaridemus  Into  banishment,  who  being  a  native  of 
^  Onea,  had  been  presented  by  (he  Athenians  with  his  freedom  for  the  ser- 
vices he  had  done  the  republic.  He  was  son-in-law  to  Gher^obieptus,  king 
of  Thrace ;  had  learned  the  art  of  lyar  under  Iphicrates ;  and  had  himself 
frequently  commanded  the  Athenian  armies.  To  avoid  the  pursuit  of 
Alexander,  he  took  refuge  with  the  king  of  Persia. 

As  for  the  Atlienians  he  not  only  forgave  them,  the  aeveml  iojuries  he 

f  A  city  of  EubflDs. 
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pMtmdvd  to  luif«  rtt«Mv«d»  tac  espr««Ki  «  ptHievlar  reiiMi  fbr  lkrai» 
esiieitiBg  iheitt  to  mff^\j  tiieintelf e»  vti^orouaty  to  piiMie  affwM,  and  to^ 
keep  «  wtttohM  eye  orer  Mie  Mrefal  traaaaotioiit  vrhieh  miglit  bappea ; 
becaoee,  in  ease  of  b»<leath»  their  city  was  to  give  law*  to  the  real  of 
Greece.  Hittociam  ralata,  Miat  odasy  yetfs  after  thU  espeditioo,  be  waa 
seised  with  itoep  lemone  for  the  eatao^ty  ka  bad  hroagbt  upoa  the  The* 
^baoa,  SMMd  that  this  osade  him  behave  with  owich  gmater  hamaoity  toarania 
mmif  other  iiatioBs. 

60  dreadfal  an  eiamfrfa  cf  severity  toirards  so  pewerfal  a  eily  as  Tfae- 
bee,  a|w«ad  the  toivor  of  his  arms  throoiich  aU  Ch-eece,  and  osade  aH  thknia 
five  vray  before  Mm*  He  summoBed  at  Coriath,  the  *  assembly  of  tlie 
several  states  aad  free  etties  of  Greeee,  to  eblalD  frmai  them  the  sane  sa« 
preme  command  aaatost  the  Pendans,  aa  had  beeo  granted  his  ikther  a  lit'* 
tie  befow  his  death.  No  diet  ever  debated  oa  a  more  imperftaat  sabjeet. 
It  waa  toe  western  world  ^lelibemtiDg  upon  the  ruin  of  the  aaet,  and  the 
metiKMls  for  eseeotiQic  a  reveofce  suspended  more  than  an  ap;e.  The  aa« 
sembfy  held  at  thb  time  wilt  ftive  nse  to  events,  the  relation  of  winols 
wfH  appear  aatoaisMm^  and  almost  Ineredtbto }  and  to  revotot&ons  winch 
will  chancre  the  disposttion  of  most  tbini^  in  the  world. 

To  fbrm  soeh  a  Aesi^  reqoired  a  prince  bold,  entefpnsin^,  and  expe« 
lieneed  in  war;  one  ef  i^reat  views,  who  havinn:  acquired  a  mli^ly  name 
by  bis  exploits,  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  dangers,  nor  checked  by  ofo-» 
staclea ;  but  above  all,  a  monarch  who  had  a  supreme  authority  over  all 
(he  stales  of  Greece,  none  ef  whieb,  sioptly,  was  powerfal  enough  to  make 
so  ardoons  an  atlempt;  and  which  required,  ia  order  for  their  acting  in 
concert,  to  be  subject  to  one  chief,  who  might  give  motion  to  toe  seve- 
ral parts  of  that  great  bmly,  by  makiag  toem  all  concur  to  the  same  end. 
Such  n  prince  was  Alexander.     It  was  not  difllcnit  for  him  to  rekindle  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  tbeir  ancient  hatred  of  the  Persians,  their  perpetu- 
al and  irreconcileable  enemies ;  whose  destruction  they  had  more  thau 
once  sworn,  and  whom  they  had  determined  to  extirpate,  in  case  an  op- 
portunity should  present  Itself  for  that  purpose ;  a  hatred,  which  the  intes- 
tine feads  of  the  Greeks  might  indeed  have  suspended,  but  could  never 
exflngnish.    The  immortal  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  notwith- 
standing the  viaorous  opposition  of  the   prodigious  army  of  the  Per- 
sians ;  the  terror  which  Afresifaus,   with  a  handful  of  men,  had  struck 
even  aa  for  as  Snsa,  ishewed  plainly  what  might  be  expected  from  an  army, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  the  forces  of  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  and 
those  of  Hacedon,  commanded  by  generals  and  officers  formed  under 
Philip,  and,  to  say  alt  in  a  word,  led  by  Alexander.     The  deliberationB  of 
the  assembly  were  therefore  very  short,  and  that  prince  was  unanimously 
appointed  (generalissimo  against  the  Persians. 

Immediately  a  great  number  of  officers  and  govemours  of  ci(ies,  with 
msny  philosophers,  waited  upon  Alexander  to  cont^ratulate  hira  upon  his 
election.  He  flattered  himself  that  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  then  at 
Corinth,  would  also  come  like  the  rest,  and  pay  his  compliments.  This 
pl)ik)sopher  who  entertained  a  very  mean  idea  of  grandeur,  thought  it  im- 
proper to  congratulate  men  just  upon  their  exaltation  ;  but  that  mankind 
ought  to  wait  till  those  persons  have  performed  actions  worthy  of  their 
Ugh  stations.    Diogenes  therefore  did  not  stir  out  of  his  house ;  upon 

*  Fliihirch  places  that  diet  or  assemWy  here,  but  others  fix  it  earlier ;  t^'henco 
^*  Prideaux  suppqsed  it  was  ijummonc'd  twice. 
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which  Alexander,  attended  by  all  his  eourtlers,  made  him  a  vtmL  mie 
philoBopber  was  at  that  time  lying  down  In  the  sun  ;  but  teelni^  so  great  a 
crowd  of  people  advancing  towards  him,  be  sat  op,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Alexander.  This  prince,  surprised  to  see  so  famous  a  philosopher  redu- 
ced to  snch  extreme  porerty,  after  saluting  him  in  the  kindest  mannery 
asked  whether  he  wanted  any  thing  ?  Diogenes  replied,  ^'  yes,  that  yon 
''  would  stand  a  little  out  of  my  sunshine."  This  answer  raised  tbe  con- 
tempt and  Indignation  of  all  the  courtiers  ,*  but  the  monarch,  struck  with 
the  philosopher's  greatness  of  soul,  *'  were  I  not  Alexander,"  says  he,  '<  I 
''  would  be  Diogenes."  A  very  profound  sense  lies  hid  in  this  exprearion, 
that  shows  perfectly  the  bent  and  disposition  of  the  heart  of  man.  Alex- 
bander  is  sensible  that  he  is  formed  to  possess  all  things ;  such  is  his  desti- 
ny, in  which  be  makes  his  happiness  to  consist :  but  then  in  case  he  shonid 
not  be  able  to  compass  his  ends,  he  is  also  sensible  that  to  be  happy,  he 
must  endeavour  to  bring  his  mind  to  such  a  frame  as  to  want  nothing.  In  a 
word,  all  or  nothing  presents  us  with  the  true  Image  of  Alexander  and  Di- 
ogenes. *  How  great  and  powerful  sdever  that  prince  might  think  himself, 
he  could  not  deny  himself,  on  this  occasion,  inferior  to  a  man,  to  whom 
he  could  give,  and  from  whom  he  could  take  nothing ! 

Alexan^r,  before  he  set  out  for  Asia,  was  determined  to  consult  the  or- 
acle of  A^llo.  He  therefore  went  to  Delphos :  he  happened  to  arrive  at 
it  on  those  days  which  are  called  unlucky,  a  season  in  which  the  people 
were  forbid  consulting  the  oracle ;  and  accordingly  the  priestess  refused  to 
go  to  the  temple.  But  Alexander,  who  could  not  bear  any  contradiction 
to  his  will,  took  her  forcibly  by  the  arm  ;  and  as  be  was  leading  her  to  the 
temple,  she  cried  out,  '^  f  ray  son  thou  art  irresistible."  This  was  all  he 
desired ;  and  catching  hold  of  these  words,  which  he  considered  as  spoke 
by  the  oracle,  be  set  out  for  Macedonia  in  order  to  make  preparations  for 
his  great  expedition. 

NOTE   WITH   REGARD   TO   THE    SEQUEL   OF   THIS   HISTORY. 

1  could  have  wished  and  it  was  even  my  design  to  prefix  to  tbe  exploits 
of  Alexander  a  geographical  map,  as  I  did  to  those  of  Cyrus  tbe  younger ; 
this  being  of  great  assistance  to  the  reader,  and  enables  him  to  follow 
the  hero  in  all  his  conquests.  But  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  do  this  here, 
tbe  map  of  Alexander's  conquests  being  too  large  to  be  conveniently  in- 
serted in  this  volume.  But  to  supply  in  some  measure  this  defect,  I 
shall  here  give,  in  one  view,  a  short  account  of  those  countries  through 
which  Alexander  passed,  till  his  return  from  India. 

Alexander  sets  out  from  Macedonia,  which  is  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
and  crosses  the  Hellespont,  or  the  straits  of  tbe  Dardanelles. 

He  crosses  Asia  Minor,  (Natoiia)  where  he  fights  two  battles  ;  tbe  first 
at  the  pass  of  the  river  Granicus,  and  the  second  near  the  city  of  Issus. 

After  this  second  battle,  he  enters  Syria  and  Palestine  ;  goes  into  £g}'pt 
where  he  builds  Alexandria,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  tbe  Nile  :  advances  as 
fares  Lybia,  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aromon,  whence  he  returns  back, 
arrives  at  Tyre,  and  from  thence  marches  towards  the  Euplirates. 

He  crosses  that  river,  then  the  Tigris,  and  gains  the  celebrated  victory  of 
Arbela ;  possesses  himself  of  |  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana,  the  chief  city  of 
Media. 

*  Homo  supra  mensuram  humans  superbise  lumens,  vidit  aliqueoia  cut  i^ec 
dare  quidquam  posset,  nee  eripere.     Scnec.  de  benef.  I.  v.  c.  6. 

;  The  capital  of  Babylonia. 
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From  hence  he  ptBses  into  Hyrcania,  to  the  tea  which  goes  by  that 
name,  otberwne  called  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  enters  Parthia,  Dranglaoa, 
and  the  country  of  Paropamtssus. 

He  afterwards  goes  into  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana ;  advances  as  far  as  the 
river  laxarthes,  called  by  Q.  Curtius  the  Tanais,  the  farther  side  of 
which  is  inhabited  by  the  Scythians,  whose  country  forms  part  of  Great 
Tartary. 

Alexander,  after  having  gone  through  various  countries,  crosses  the 
river  Indus,  enters  India,  which  lies  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  forms 
part  of  the  Grand  Mogul's  empire,  and  advances  veiy  near  the  river  Gan- 
ges, which  he  also  intended  to  pass,  had  not  his  army  refused  to  follow 
him.  He  therefore  contents  himself  with  marching  to  view  the  ocean» 
and  goes  down  the  river  Indus  to  its  mouth. 

From  Macedonia  to  the  Ganges,  almost  to  which  river  Alexander  march- 
ed,  19  computed  at  least  1 100  leagues. 

Add  to  this  the  various  turnings  in  Alexander's  marches;  Srst  from  the 
extremity  of  Cilicia,  where  the  battle  of  Issus  was  fought,  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Lybia ;  and  his  returning  from  thence  to  Tyre,  a 
journey  of  300  leagues  at  least,  and  as  much  space  at  least  for  the  wind- 
ings of  his  route  in  different  places ;  we  shall  find  that  Alexander,  in  less 
than  eight  years,  marched  his  army  upwards  of  1700  leagues  without  in- 
cluding his  return  to  Babylon* 

SECTION  IIL 

ALEXANOna  8£TS   OUT  AGAINST  THB   PEaSIAN8.--OBTAIlTa  A  FAMOUS  TIC- 
TORT    AT  THB   RIVER  GRAMICUS. 

ALEXANDER  being  arrived  in  his  kingdom,  *  held  a  counsel  with  the 
chief  officers  of  bis  army,  and  the  grandees  of  his  court,  on  the  expedi- 
tion be  meditated  against  Persia,  and  the  measures  he  should  take  in  order 
to  succeed  in  it.  The  whole  assembly  was  unanimous,  except  on  one  ar- 
ticle. Ant?pater  and  Parmenio  were  of  opinion,  that  the  king,  before 
he  engaged  ill  an  enterprise  which  would  necessarily  be  a  tong  one,  ought 
to  make  choice  of  a  consort,  in  order  to  secure  himself  a  sneeessor  to  his 
throne.  But  Alexander,  who  was  of  a  violent  fiery  temper,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  this  advice ;  and  believed,  that  after  he  had  been  nominated  gen- 
eralissitno  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  his  father  had  left  him  an  invincible  ar- 
my, it  would  be  a  shame  for  him  to  lose  his  time  in  solemnizing  his  nup- 
tials, and  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  it ;  for  which  reason  he  determined  to  set 
out  immediately. 

Accordingly  he  offered  up  very  splendid  sacrifices  (o  the  gods,  and 
caused  to  be  celebrated  at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macedon,  f  scenical  games,  that 
bad  been  Instituted  by  one  of  his  ancestors  in  honour  of  Jupiter  and  the 
Mases.  This  festival  continued  nine  days,  ag;reeably  to  the  number  of 
those  goddesses.  He  had  a  tent  raised  large  enou{!;h  to  hold  100  tables,  on 
^hich  consequently  900  covers  might  be  laid.  To  this  feast,  the  several 
princes  of  his  family,  all  the  ambassadors,  generals,  and  officers,  were  in- 
cited. J  He  also  treated  his  whole  army.  It  was  then  he  had  the  famous 
^JBiOD,  in  which  he  was  exhorted  to  march  speedity  into  Asia,  of  which 
ineDiion  will  be  made  in  the  sequel. 

•A.M.  SC70.     Ant  J.  C.   SSI.    Diod.  I.  xvii.  p.  499—50,1.    Arrian.  1.  i.p. 
2»— S6.    Plot,  in  Alex.  p.  672,  673.    Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  5,  6. 
t  Theatrical  games  were  so  caUed*  \  Jo5;eph.  Antiquit.  lib.  xl 
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Before  he  set  out  upon  thiB  expcdStioiiy  be  cettM  Uit  •Atrt  of  Macedon, 
«ver  which  he  appointed  Antipater  mi  viceroy,  with  12,090  foot,  and  near 
the  fiame  number  of  horee. 

He  also  inquired  into  the  domeatic  aiairs  of  bit  ftienda,  f  iriaff  to  one 
an  estate  in  land,  to  another  a  village,  to  a  third  the  reveaoes  of  a  town, 
to  a  fourth  the  toll  of  a  harbour.  And  aa  aH  the  revenues  of  hia  demes- 
nes were  already  employed  and  exhausted  by  hia  donations,  Perdirras 
B^d  to  him,  ''my  lord,  what  is  it  you  reserve  foryonaalf!"  Alexander 
veplying  <*  hope :"  savs  Perdiccas,  ''  the  same  hope  oufiht  tiierelbre  to 
latiflfy  ns ;"  and  so  reused  very  ^eneffoualy  to  accept  of  what  the  king 
bad  appointed  him. 

The  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  art  of  goveraiDfr  it,  is  of 
great  importance  to  a  prince.  Now  Alexander  was  sensible,  that  tliia  se- 
cret consists  in  making  it  the  interest  of  every  individual  to  promote  his 
grandeur ;  and  to  govern  his  subjects  in  such  a  manner^  that  they  may  ^pel 
bis  power  by  no  other  marks  than  his  bounty.  It  is  then  that  the  interest 
of  every  person  unites  with  that  of  the  prince.  They  are  one's  own  pos- 
sessions, one's  own  happiness,  which  we  love  in  his  person  ;  and  we  are 
so  many  times  attached  to  him,  and  by  as  close  lies,  as  there  are  things  we 
love  and  receive  from  him.  All  the  sequel  of  this  history  wHI  show  that 
no  person  ever  made  a  more  happy  use  of  this  maxim  than  Alexander, 
who  thought  himself  raised  to  the  throne  merely  that  he  might  do  good ; 
hnd  indeed  his  liberality,  which  was  truly  royal,  was  neither  satisfied  nor 
exhausted  by  the  noblest  acts  of  beneficence. 

Alexander,  after  having  completely  settled  his  aifairs  in  Macedon,  and 
used  all  the  precautions  imaginable  to  prevent  any  troubles  firom  arising 
in  it  during  his  absence,  set  out  for  Asia  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
His  army  consisted  of  little  more  than  30,000  foot,  and  4  or  6000  horse  : 
but  then  they  were  all  brave  men ;  were  well  disciplined,  and  inared  to 
fatigues ;  had  made  several  campaigns  under  Philip ;  and  were  each  of 
ibem,  *  in  case  of  necessity,  capable  of  commanding.  Most  of  the  oiS* 
cers  were  near  60  years  of  age ;  and  when  they  were  either  assembled,  f 
or  drawn  up  at  the  head  of  a  camp,  they  had  the  air  of  a  venerable  sen- 
ate. Parmenio  commanded  the  infantry.  Philotas,  bis  son,  had  1800 
horse  I  under  him ;  and  Gallas,  the  son  of  Harpalus,  the  same  number 
of  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  rest  of  the  horse,  who  were  composed  of 
natives  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  and  amounted  to  600,  had  their 
particular  commander.  The  Thracians  and  Paonians,  who  were  alirays 
in  front,  were  headed  by  Cassander.  Alexander  began  his  route  along  the 
lake  Cercinum  towards  Amphipolis ;  crossed  the  river  Strymon,  near  its 
mouth  ;  afterwards  the  Hebrus,  and  arrived  at  Sestos  after  20  days  march* 
He  then  commanded  Parmenio  to  cross  over  from  Sestos  to  Abydos,  with 
all  the  horse  and  part  of  the  foot :  which  be  accordingly  did  by  the  assist- 
ance of  160  galleys,  and  several  flat  liottomed  vessels.  As  for  Alexander, 
he  went  from  Elontum  to  the  port  of  the  Achaians,  himself  steering  bis 
own  ealley  ;  and  beine:  got  to  the  middle  of  the  Hellespont,  he  sacrificed 
a  bull  to  Neptune  and  the  Nereids ;  and  made  effusions  in  the  sea  from  a 
golden  cup.  It  is  also  related,  that  after  having  thrown  a  javelin  at  the 
land,  as  thereby  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  landed  the  first  in  Asia;  and 

*  Ut  non  tarn  milites,  quam  inagistros  militie  elcctos  putares.  Justin.  1.  xi. 
c.  C.  ^ 

^  Ut  si  princ]]Ma  cnBtrorum  cemeres,  stenatum  te  alieujus  prisce  leip.  viders 
diccrcs.   Id.  t  These  were  all  MacedoDiuos. 
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leaitiag  from  (he  ship  coaipletely  armed,  and  in  the  highest  tramnortB  of 
}oy,he  erected  altars  on  the  ohore  to  Jupiter,  to  Minerra,  and  to  Hercd- 
lea,  for  haviug  lavoured  him  with  eo  propitious  a  descent.  He  had  dond 
tb«-  same  at  liis  leaving  Europe. 

H«  d«p«aded  m>  entirely  on  the  happy  sucisess  of  bis  anhs,  and  the  rich 
spoils  be  should  find  in  Asia,  that  he  had  made  very  little  provision  for  so 
gT«alau  expedition}  persuaded  that  war,  when  carried  On  successfully, 
would  supply  ail  things  necessary  for  war.  He  had  but  70  •  talents  in 
money,  to  pay  his  army,  and  only  a  month's  provision.  I  before  obserr- 
eu,  tbat  be  bad  divided  bis  patrimony  among  his  generals  and  officers ;  and 
a  circumstance  of  great  iihporlance,  is,  that  he  had  inspired  his  soldiers 
wan  so  touch  courage  and  security,  tbat  they  fancied  they  marched,  not 
to  precMiuus  war,  but  certain  victory. 

t  Beiugarrivedattbe  city  of  Lampsactis,  which  he  was  determined  to 
dtslroy,  u>  order  to  ptinish  the  rebellion  of  its  inhabitants,  Anaximenesi 
a  native  of  that  place,  came  to  him.  This  man,  who  was  a  famons  hlsto^ 
nan,  bad  been  very  intimate  with  Philip  his  father;  and  Alexander  him- 

■  .  u*  u  *■■**'  **"'*™  *""'  ••'"*•  •'•^'"R  •>*«»  •«»  Pnp'l-  The  king  suspect- 
ing the  buaioess  be  was  eome  upon,  to  be  beforehand  with  him,  sitore,  ia 
express  terms,  that  be  would  never  |(rant  his  request.     "The  favour  I 

have  to  desii-e  of  you,"  saysAnaximeneS,  "is.  that  you  would  deslrof 

Lampsacus."     By  this  wiUy  evasion  the  historian  saved  his  country. 

!•  rom  ibeuce  Alexander  arrived  at  llioii,  where  he  paid  great  hotioui% 
to  the  manes  of  Achilles,  and  caused  pames  to  be  celebrated  round  his 
tomb.  He  admu-ed  and  envie<i  the  double  felicity  of  that  renotfrned  Gre- 
cian, in  having  fouitd  during  his  lifetime  a  faithful  friend  in  Patroclus  ;  and 
alter  bis  dealh,  a  herald  in  Homer  worthy  the  greatness  of  his  exploits. 
Alia  indeed,  I  bad  it  not  been  for  the  Iliad,  the  name  of  Achilles  would 
have  penshed  in  the  same  grave  with  bis  body. 

•  ^'  '^*,!  '*^'*  *""«'«'«■  an-ived  on  the  banks  of  the  Orahicns,  a  river  of  Phry- 
^'^  The  salrapae,  or  deputy  lietenants,  waited  his  coming  on  the  oth^r 
«ule  of  If.  firmly  resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  him,  Theif  army 
consisted  of  ||  100,000  foot,  and  upwards  of  10,000  horse.  Memnoft,  wh. 
wasaKhodian.  and  commanded  under  Darius  all  the  coast  of  .Asia,  had 
admed  the  generals  not  to  venture  a  battle;  but  to  lay  waste  the  plains, 
and  even  the  cities,  thereby  to  starve  AtexandeHs  army,  and  oblige  him  t« 
return  ba<k  into  Europe.  Memnon  was  the  best  of  all  Darius'  generals, 
anu  nad  been  the  principal  agent  in  bis  victories.  It  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  we  ought  (o  admire  most  in  him  ;  whether  his  great  wisdom  in 
counsel,  his  courage  and  capacity  in  the  field,  or  his  sSeal  and  attachment 
10  ni3  sovereign.  T'le  counsel  he- gave  on  this  occasion  was  excellent, 
« lien  we  consider  that  his  enemy  was  fiery  and  impetuous;  bad  neltlier 
wwn,  magazine,  nor  place  of  retreat;  that  he  was  entering  into  a  conntry 
'0  winch  he  was  absolutely  a  stranger,  inhabited  by  enemies;  that  delays 
aione  would  weaken  and  luin  him;  and  tbat  bis  only  hopes  lay  in  giving 
n*me  immediately.    But  Arsites,  a  Phrygian  satrap,  opposed  the  opinion 

*3000  crowns.  f  Val.  Max.  I.  vii.  c.  9. 

tm!^  ?  ^'^?  f'^  ^J"'''"*^  tumuliim  constitissrt ;  O  fortunate,  inqait,  adoles- 
ilUexS?  "'*.^'^"*"'  "oinerum  prieronprn  invHn.ris  !  Etvcre.  Nam,  nisi  llias 
Cie  r»™^V         tuniuliis,  qui  corpus  ejos  coiitexerat,  etiam  nomen  obruisset. 

I  pro  Aron.  B.  9». 

ifeeh^.'?''* '"  •*"**'"•  theirarmy  consisted  of  ono,000  foot,  whereas  Arrian 
audZ..  •  *?  T?r*  ""  raorc  ttinn  20,000  _B«tli  thos.e  accounts  are  improbabk', 
meres  doubtless  some  fault  m  t!>c  text,  and  I  follow  Diodotus  isicnlos. 
'Oil.  Ill,  11 
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of  MemooD^  and  protested  he  would  nerer  Buffer  tbe  Cfreeians  to  oiak» 
Bttch  hayoc  in  the  territories  be  governed.  This  ill  counsel  prevailed  orer 
that  of  the  foreigner,  Memnon,  whom  the  Persians,  to  their  great  prejn* 
dice,  suspected  of  a  design  to  protract  the  war,  and  by  that  means  make 
himself  neeessaiy  to  Darius. 

Alexander,  in  the  mean  time,  marched  on  at  the  head  of  hte  heavy  ar- 
med infantry  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with  the  cavalry  in  the  wings :  the 
baggage  followed  in  the  rear.  Being  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Gra- 
ulcus,  Parmenio  advised  him  to  encamp  there  in  battle  array,  in  order  that 
bis  forces  might  have  time  to  rest  themselves ;  and  not  to  pass  the  rirer 
till  very  early  next  morning,  because  the  enemy  would  then  be  less  aMe  to 
prevent  him.  He  added,  that  it  would  be  too  dangerous  to  attempt  Gros»- 
lag  a  river  in  sight  of  an  enemy,  especially  as  that  before  them  was  deep, 
and  its  banks  very  craggy ;  so  that  the  Persian  cavalry,  who  waited  their 
coming  in  battle  array,  on  the  other  side,  might  easily  defeat  them  before 
they  were  drawn  up.  That,  besides  the  loss  which  would  be  sustained  on 
this  occasion,  this  enterprise,  in  case  it  should  prove  unsuccessful,  would 
be  of  dangerous  consequence  to  their  future  affairs  ;  the  fame  and  glory 
of  arma  depending  on  the  first  actipns. 

However*  these  reasons  were  not  able  to  make  the  least  impresaioD  on 
Alexander,  who  declared,  that  it  would  be  a  shame,  should  he,  after 
eroseing  the  Hellespont,  suffer  his  progress  to  be  retarded  by  a  rivulet, 
for  BO  he  called  the  Granicus  out  of  contempt  t  that  they  ought  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  terror  which  the  suddenness  of  his  arrival,  and  the  cold- 
•Bess  of  his  attempt  had  spread  among  the  Persians ;  and  answer  the  high 
opinion  the  world  conceived  of  his  courage,  and  the  Valour  of  the  Mace- 
donians. The  enemy's  horse,  which  was  very  numerous,  lined  the  whole 
shore,  and  formed  a  large  front,  in  order  to  oppose  Alexander,  wherever 
he  should  endeavour  to  pass ;  and  the  foot,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Chreeks,  in  Darius'  service,  was  posted  behind,  upon  an  easy  ascent. 

The  two  armies  continued  a  long  time  in  sight  of  each  other,  on  (he 
banks  of  the  river,  as  if  dreading  the  event.  The  Persians  waited  till 
the  Macedonians  should  enter  the  river,  In  order  to  charge  them  to  advan* 
tage  upon  their  landing ;'  and  the  latter  seemed  to  be  making  choice  of  a 
place  proper  for  crossing,  and  to  survey  the  countenance  of  their  enemies. 
Upon  this,  Alexander  having  ordered  his  horse  to  be  brought,  command-  , 
ed  the  noblemen  of  the  court  to  follow  him,  and  behave  gallantly.  He 
bimself  commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  left.  The  king  ' 
firat  caused  a  strong  detachment  to  mhrth  into  the  river,  himself  fbllow-  I 
lag  tt  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  Be  vande  Parmenio  advance  afterwards 
with  the  left  wing.  He  himself  led  on  the  right  wing  Into  the  rtrer,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  troops ;  the  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  whole 
army  raising  cries  of  joy. 

The  Persians,  seeing  this  detachmfent  advance  forward,  began  to  let 
fij  their  arrows,  and  march  to  a  place  where  the  declivity  was  not  so 
great,  in  order  to  keep  the  Macedonians  from  landing.  But  now  the 
borae  engaged  with  great  fury ;  one  part  endearouring  to  land,  and  the 
other  striving  to  prevent  them.  The  Macedonhins,  whose  cavalry  was 
▼astly  inferior  in  number,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  their  grouad,  were 
woonded  with  the  darts  that  were  shot  from  the  eminence ;  not  (a  mea- 
4ion  that  the  flower  of  the  Persian  horse  were  drawn  together  in  this  phKe ; 
and  that  Memnon,  in  concert  with  his  sons,  commanded  there.  The  Ma- 
cedonians therefore  at  first  gave  ground,  after  having  lost  the  first  ranks, 
which  made  a  vigorous  defence.    Alexander,  who  had  followed  them' 
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elo«e,  and  reinforced  them  with  his  best  troops,  beads  fliem  himself,  an&* 
mates  them  by  bis  presence,  poshes  the  Persli^s,  and  routs  them ;  opott 
which  the  whole  army  follow  alter,  cross  the  rirer,  and  attack  the  enem/ 
on  ail  aides. 

Alexander  first  charged  the  thickest  part  of  the  enemy*s  horse,  in  which 
the  generals  fonght    He  himself  was  particalarly  consptcuoos  by  his 
shield,  and  the  plume  oi  feathers  that  overshadowed  his  helmet,  on  the 
two  aides  of  wiiich  there  rose  two  wings,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  length, 
and  so  vastly  white,  that  they  dassled  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.    The 
cha^e  was  rery  furious  about  hb  person ;  and  though  only  liorse  engaged, 
they  fought  like  foot,  man  to  man,  without  giving  way  on  either  side ; 
every  one  striving  to  repulse  his  adversary,  and  gain  ground  of  him. 
Spithrobates,  lieutenant-govemour  of  Ionia,  and  son-in-hiw  to  Darius,  dis- 
tinguished himself  above  the  rest  of  the  generals  by  his  superior  bravery. 
Being  surrounded  by  forty  Persian  lords,  all  of  them  his  relations,  of  ex* 
perienced  valour,  and  who  never  moved  from  his  side,  he  carried  terror 
wherever  he  moved.    Alexander,  observing  in  how  gallant  a  manner  he 
signalized  himself,  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  advanced  towards  him. 
Immediately  they  engage,  and  each  having  thrown  a  Javelin,  wounded  the 
other  slightly.  '  Spithrobaf  es  tails  furiously  sword  in  hand  upon  Alexander^ 
who  being  prepared  for  him,  thrusts  his  pike  into  his  face,  and  laid  him 
dead  at  his  feet.    At  that  very  moment,  Rosaces,  brother  to  that  noble- 
man, charging  him  on  the  side,  gives  him  so  furious  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  his  battle-ax,  that  be  beat  off  his  plume,  but  went  no  deeper  than  the 
hair.    As  he  was  going  to  repeat  bis  blow  on  the  head,  which  now  appear- 
ed through  his  fractured  helmet,  Clitus  cuts  off  Rosaces'  hand  with  one 
stroke  of  his  scimitar,  and  by  that  means  saved  his  sovereign's  life.    The 
danger  to  which  Alexander  had  been  exposed  greatly  animated  the  cour- 
age of  hia  soldiers,  who  now  perform  wonders.   The  Persians  in  the  centre 
of  tbe  horse,  upon  whom  the  light  armed  troops,  who  had  l>een  posted  in 
the  interraJs  of  (he  horse,  poured  a  perpetual  discharge  of  darts,  being  on« 
able  to  sustain  any  longer  the  attack  of  the  Macedonians,  who  struck  them 
all  io  the  bee,  the  two  wings  were  immediately  broke  and  put  to  flight 
Alexander  did  not  pursue  them  long,  but  turned  about  immediately  to 
charge  tbe  foot 

These,  says  the  historian,  at  first  stood  their  ground,  which  was  owhig 
ts  the  surprise  Uiey  were  seised  with,  rather  Uian  bravery.  But  when 
they  saw  themselves  attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  cavslry,  and  the 
MaecdoDian  phalanx,  which  had  crossed  the  river,  and  that  the  battations 
were  now  engaged,  those  of  the  Persians  did  not  make  either  a  k>ng  or  a 
vigorous  resistance,  and  were  soon  put  to  flight,  the  Grecian  infantry  in 
Darias'  aervice  excepted.  This  body  of  foot  retiring  to  a  hill,  demanded 
'  a  pr<Mniae  from  Alexander  to  let  them  march  away  unmolested ;  but  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  wrath,  rather  than  those  of  reason,  he  rushed 
iatoihe  qaidst  of  this  body  of  foot,  and  presently  lost  his  horse  (not  Bu- 
chephahis,)  who  was  killed  with  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  The  battle  was  so 
hat  round  him,  that  most  of  the  Macedonians  who  lost  their  lives  on  this 
^^msien  fell  here ;  for  they  fought  against  a  body  of  men  who  were  well 
^neipfined,  bad  t>een  inured  to  war,  and  fought  in  despair.  They  were 
^  cut  io  pieces,  2000  excepted,  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

A  great  number  of  the  chief  Persian  commanders  lay  dead  on  the 
>N.  Arsites  fled  into  Pbrygia,  where  it  is  said  he  laid  violent  hands  npon 
^HQttlf,  for  having  been  the  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought  It  would 
^▼«  been  more  glorious  for  bim  had  he  died  lO  the  field,    SO^COO  foot, 
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^nd  2500  hone  were  killed  io  this  eD(;agement,  on  the  side  of  the  barbari- 
ans; and  of  the  Macedonians,  26  of  the  royal  horse  were  killed  at  the  first 
attack.  Alexander  ordered  Lysippas  to  make  their  statues  in  brass,  adi 
vhich  were  set  up  in  a  city  of  Macedon  called  Dia,  in  honour  of  them, 
from  whence  they  were  many  years  after  carried  to  R>me  by  Q.  Metellus. 
About  (SO  of  the  other  horse  were  killed  ;  and  near  30  foot,  who,  the  next 
day,  were  all  laid,  with  their  arms  and  equipage,  in  one  grave  ;  and  the 
kins  granted  an  exemption  tq  their  fathers  and  children  from  every  kind  of 
tribute  and  service. 

He  also  took  the  utmost  care  of  the  wounded,  visited  them,  and  saw 
their  wounds  dressed.  He  enquired  very  particularly  into  their  adven- 
tures, and  permitted  every  one  of  them  to  relate  his  actions  in  the  battle, 
and  boast  his  brayery.  A  prince  gains  maqy  advantages  by  such  a  famil- 
iarity and  condescension.  He  also  granted  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  the 
grandees  of  Persia,  and  did  not  even  refuse  it  to  such  Greeks  as  died  in 
the  Persian  service ;  but  all  those  whom  he  took  prisoners  be  laid  iq 
chains,  and  sent  them  to  work  as  slaves  in  Macedonia,  for  having  fought 
tinder  the  barbarian  sti^ndards  against  their  country,  contrary  to  the  express 
prohilMtion  made  by  Greece  upon  that  head. 

Alexander  made  it  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  share  the  honour  of  hia 
Tictory  with  the  Greeks ;  and  sent  particularly  to  the  Athenians  300  shields, 
being  part  of  the  plunder  taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and  caused  the  glorious 
inscription  following  to  be  inscribed  on  the  rest  of  the  spoils :  "  Alexaii- 
*'  der  son  of  Philip,  with  the  Greeks,  the  I^aoedsmonians  excepted^  gain- 
f  ed  these  spoils  from  the  barbarians  who  inhabit  Asia."  A  conduct  of 
this  kind  argues  a  very  uncommon  and  amiable  greatness  of  soul  in  a  cod- 
i|ueror,  who  generally  cannot,  without  great  reluctance,  adroit  others  to 
share  in  his  glory.  The  greatest  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate,  the  pur- 
ple carpets,  and  oth^r  furniture  of  the  Persian  luxury,  he  s^nt  to  his  mo- 
ther. 

SECTION  IV. 

^LEXANDEa    CONQUERS    THE    ORBATEST   PART   OF   ASIA    MlifOR. — ^DESCRIP- 
TION   or   UARIUS'   HARCHi 

THE  success  of  the  battle  of  the  Granicns  had  all  the  happy  consequen- 
aes  that  could  naturally  be  expected  from  it.*  Sardis,  which  was  in  a  man- 
ser  the  bulwark  of  the  barbarian  empire  on  the  side  next  the  sea,  surren- 
dered to  Alexander,  who  thereupon  gave  the  citizens  their  liberty,  and 
permitted  them  to  live  after  their  own  laws.  Four  days  after  he  arrived 
at  Ephesus,  carrying  with  him  those  who  had  been  banished  from  thence 
ibr  being  his  adherents,  and  restored  its  popular  form  of  government.  He 
assigned  to  the  temple  of  Diana  the  tributes  which  were  paid  to  the  kings 
of  Persia.  He  offered  a  great  number  of  sacrifices  to  that  goddess,  solem- 
nized her  mysteries  with  the  utmost  ponap,  and  conducted  the  ceremony 
with  his  whole  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  Ephesians  had  begun 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  had  been  burned  the  night  of  Alex- 
ander's birth,  as  was  before  observed,  and  the  work  was  now  v<^ry  forward. 
Dinocrates,  a  famous  architect,  who  superintended  this  edifice,  was  em- 
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ployed  bj  this  king  to  build  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Alexander  offered  to 
pay  the  Ephesians  all  the  expences  they  had  already  been  at,  and  to  fur- 
nish the  remainder,  provided  they  would  ioBeribe  the  temple  only  with  his 
nnme  ;  for  he  was  fond,  or  rather  insatiable,  of  every  kind  of  glory.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ephesus  not  being  willing  to  consent  to  it,  and  however 
afraid  to  refuse  him  that  honour  openly,  had  recourse  to  an  artful  flattery 
for  an  evasion.  They  told  him  that  it  was  inconsistent  for  one  god  to 
erect  monuments  to  another.  Before  he  left  Ephesus,  the  deputies  of 
the  cities  of  Traliis  and  Magnesia  waited  upon 'him  with  the  keys  of  those 
places.  - 

He  afterwards  marched  to  Miletus,  which  city,  flattered  with  the  hopes 
of  a  sudden  and  powerful  support,   shut  their  gates  against  him  :  and  in- 
deed the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  very  considerable,  made  a  show  as  if  it 
would  succour  that  city  ;  but  after  having  made  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  engage  that  of  the  enemy,  it  was  forced  to  sail  away.     Memnon  had 
shut  himself  up  in  this  fortress,  with  a  great  number  of  his  soldiers,  who 
bad  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  was  determined  to  make  a  good  defence. 
Alexander,  who  would  not  lose  a  moment's  time,  attacked  it,  and  planted 
Bialingladders  on  all  sides.     The  scalado  was  carried  on  with  great  tfgour, 
and  opposed  with  no  less  intrepidity,  though  Alexander  sent  fresh  troops  to 
relieve  one  another  without  the  least  intermission  ;  and  this  lasted  several 
days.     At  last,  finding  his  soldiers  were  every  where  repulsed,  and  that 
thf  city  was  provided  with  every  thing  for  a  long  siege,  he  planted  all  his 
mnchines  against  it,  made  a  great  number  of  breaches,  and  whenever 
these  were  attacked,  a  new  scalado  was  attempted.    The  besieged,  after 
sustaining  all  these  efforts  with  prodigious  bravery,  capitulated,  for  (bar  of 
being  taken  by  stoitn.    Alexander  treated  all  the  Milesians  with  the  utmost 
humanity,  and  sold  all  the  foreigners  who  were  found  in  it.     The  histori- 
ans do  not  make  any  mention  of  Mnemon,  but  we  may  reasonably  sup- 
pose (bat  he  marched  out  with  the  garrison. 

*  Alexander,  seeing  that  the  enemy's  fleet  had  sailed  away,  resolved  to 
lay  up  his  own,  the  expence  of  it  being  too  great,  not  to  mention  that  he 
wanted  money  for  things  of  greater  importance.  Some  historians  are  even 
of  opinion,  that  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  battle  with  Dari- 
us, which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  two  empires,  he  was  resolved 
to  deprive  his  soldiers  of  all  hopes  of  a  retreat,  and  to  leave  them  no  other 
resource  than  that  of  victory.  He  therefore  retained  such  vessels  only  ot 
his  Qeet  as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  transporting  the  military  engines, 
and  a  small  number  of  other  galleys. 

AAer  possessing  himself  of  Miletus,  he  marched  into  Caria,  In  order  to 
lay  siege  to  Halicarnassus.  This  city  was  of  prodigious  difficult  access 
from  its  happy  situation,  and  had  been  strongly  fortified.  Besides,  Mem- 
non, the  ablest  as  well  as  the  most  valiant  of  all  Darius'  commanders,  had 
got  into  it  with  a  body  of  choice  soldiers,  with  design  to  signalize  his  cour- 
age and  fidelity  for  his  sovereign.  He  accordingly  made  a  very  noble  de- 
fence, io  which  he  was  seconded  by  Ephialtes,  another  general  of  great 
OietiL  Whatever  could  be  expected  from  the  most  intrepid  bravery,  and 
^  most  consummate  knowledge  in  the  science  of  war,  was  conspicuous  on 
^th  sides  on  this  occasion.  After  the  besiegers  had,  with  incredible  la- 
bour filled  u^  part  of  the  ditches,  and  brought  their  engines  near  the  walls, 
^bey  had  the  grief  to  see  their  works  demolished  in  an  instant,  and  their 
^ogiaes  set  on  fire  by  the  frequent  vigorous  sallies  of  the  besieged.    After 
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bealtng  down  part  of  a  wall  with  their  battering  raaM,  they  were  astonish- 
ed to  866  a  new  one  behind  it ;  which  was  so  sadden,  that  it  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  ground.  The  attacic:  of  these  walls,  whieh  were  bnilt  in  « 
semi-circular  form,  destroyed  ^a  prodigious  number  of  men:  becanse  die 
besieged,  from  the  top  of  the  towqp  that  were  raised  on  the  sereral  sides, 
took  the  enemy  in  flank«  It  was  eridently  seen  at  this  siege,  that  the 
strongest  fortifications  of  a  city  are  the  Talour^and  courage  of  its  defenders, 
^he  uege  was  held  out  so  long,  and  attended  with  such  surprising  difficul- 
ties, as  would  have  discouraged  any  warrior  but  an  Alexander ;  yet  his 
troops  were  animated  by  the  view  of  dangers,  and  their  patience  was  at 
last  successful.  Memnon  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  hold  out  any 
longer,  was  forced  to  abandon  the  city.  As  the  sea  was  open  to  him,  al- 
ter having  put  a  strong  garrison  into  the  oitadel,  which  was  well  stored  with 
provisions,  he  took  with  him  the  surviving  inhabitants,  with  all  their  riches, 
and  conveyed  them  into  the  island  of  Cos,  which  was  not  for  Arom  Halicar- 
nassus.  Alexander  did  not  think  proper  to  besiege  the  citadel,  it  being  of 
little  importance  after  the  city  was  destroyed,  which  he  demolished  to  th* 
Tery  foundations.  He  left  it  after  having  encompassed  it  with  strong  waits, 
and  left  some  good  troops  in  the  country.  ^ 

After  the  death  of  Artemisa,  qneeit  of  Carta,  Idrieus  her  brother  reigned 
in  her  stead.  The  sceptre  devolved  upon  Ada,  sister  and  wife  of  Idrieoa, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ;  but  she  was  dethroned  by  Pexo- 
dorus,  to  whom  succeeded,  by  Darius'  command,  Orontobates  his  son- 
in-law.  Ada,  however,  was  still  possessed  of  a  fortress  called  Alia- 
da,  the  keys  of  which  she  had  carried  to  Alexander  the  instant  she  heard 
of  his  arrival  in  Caria,  and  had  adopted  him  for  her  son.  The  king  was  eo 
far  from  contemning  this  honour,  that  he  left  her  the  quiet  possession  of 
her  own  city  ;  and  after  having  taken  Halicarnassus,  as  he  by  that  means 
was  master  of  the  whole  country,  he  restored  the  government  of  It  to  Ada. 

*  This  lady,  as  a  testimony  of  the  deep  sense  she  had  of  the  favours  re* 
eeived  from  Alexander,  sent  him  every  day  meats  dressed  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner;  delicious  pies  of  all  sorts,  and  the  most  excellent  odoks 
of  every  kind.  Alexander  answered  the  queen  on  this  occasion,  ^'  that  all 
**  this  train  was  of  no  service  to  him,  for  that  he  was  possessed  of  mueh 
f<  better  cooks,  whom  Leonidas  his  govemour  had  given  him ;  one  of  whom 
f*  prepared  him  a  good  dinner,  and  that  was  by  walking  a  great  deal  in  the 
^  morning  very  early ;  and  the  other  prepared  him  aa  excellent  supper, 
f'  and  that  was  dining  very  moderately .*' 

Several  kings  of  Asia  Minor  submitted  voluntarily  to  Alexander.  Mfith- 
yidatea,  kmg  of  Pontus,  was  one  of  these  who  afterwards  adhered  to  this 
prince,  and  followed  him  in  his  expeditions.  He  was  son  to  Ariobarzanes, 
govemour  of  Phyrgia,  and  king  of  Pontus,  of  whom  mention  has  lieea 
inade  elsewhere,  f  He  is  computed  to  be  the  16th  king  from  Artabasua, 
who  is  considered  as  the  founder  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  put  in 
possession  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes  his  fother.  The  famous  Mithri^ 
dates,  who  so  long  employed  the  Roman  armies,  was  one  of  his  succesa- 
ors. 

Alexander,  before  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  permitted  all  such  of 
his  soMiers  as  had  married  that  year,  to  return  into  Macedonia,  there  to 
spend  the  winter  with  their  wives,  upon  condition  that  they  would  return 
in  the  spring.    Be  appointed  three  officers  to  march  them  thither  and  back 
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agaiD.  This  agrees  axaetij  with  the  law  of  *  Moses ;  and  as  we  do  not  flod 
that  this  law  or  oastom  wss  used  by  any  other  aation,  it  is  very  probable 
that  Aristotle  had  lofuned  it  from  some  Jew  with  whom  he  became  ac- 
i|iiaiDted  io  Asia ;  and  that  approving  it  as  a  very  wise  and  just  custom,  he 
therefore  had  recommended  it  to  his  pdpil,  who  remembered  it  on  this  oc- 


The  next  year  Alexander  began  the  campaign  very  early.    He  had  de- 
bated whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  march  directly  against  Dariusg 
or  should  £rst  snbdne  the  rest  of  the  maritime  provinces.    The  latter  opin- 
ion  appeared  the  safest,  since  he  thereby  would  not  be  molested  by  such 
nations  as  sboohl  be  left  behind  him.    f  Bis  progress  was  a  little  interrupt- 
ed at  first.    Near  Phaselis,  a  city  .situated  between  Lycia  and  Pamphylia, 
is  a  defile  along  the  sea  shore,  which  u  always  dry  at  low  water,  so  that 
traTellers  may  pass  it  at  that  time ;  but  when  the  sea  rises,  it  is  all  under  wa- 
ter.    As  it  was  BOW  winter,  Alexander,  whom  nothing  could  daunt,  was  de- 
MroQS  of  passing  it  before  the  waters  fell.    His  forces  were  therefore  obli- 
ged to  flMrch  a  whole  day  in  the  water,  which  came  up  to  their  waist. 
SoQue  hutorians,  purely  to  embellish  thb  incident,  relate  that  the  sea,  by 
Uie  divine  command,  had  submitted  spontaneously  to  Alexander,  and  bad 
opened  a  way  to  him,  contrary  to  the  usual  coarse  of  nature  ;  among  these 
writers  is  Qnintos  Cnrtlus.    It  is  surprising  that  Josephus  the  historian,  to 
weaken  the  authority  of  the  miracle  of  the  Jews  passing  through  the  Red 
Sea  on  dry  land,  should  have  cited  this  cireumstance  by  way  of  exam- 
ple, the  fidslty  of  which  Alexander  himself  had  refuted ;  for  Plutarch  re- 
let^ that  he  had  wrote  only  as  follows  in  one  of  his  lelters,  **  that  when 
**  be  left  the  city,  of  Phaselis,  he  marched  on  foot  through  the  pass  of  the 
"  mountain  called  Climax."    And  it  is  very  well  known  that  this  prince, 
who   was  vastly  tbnd  of  the    marvellous,  never  let  slip^  any  opportunity 
or  persoading  the  people  that  the  ^ods  protected  him  in  a  very  singular 
manoer. 

Daring  his  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phaselis,  he  discovered  a  con- 
spiracy which  was  carrying  on  by  Alexander^  son  of  Eropus,  whom  he  had 
a  little  before  appointed  general  of  the  Thessalian  cavalry,  in  the  room  of 
Calas,  whom  he  had  made  govemour  of  a  province.  Darius,  upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  which  this  traitor  had  sent  him,  promised  him  a  reward  of 
lOQO  talents  |  of  gold,  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  in  case  he  could 
murder  Alexander ;  believing  this  was  not  payiim;  too  dear  for  a  crime 
wUch  would  rid  him  of  so  formidable  an  enemy.  The  messenger  who 
earned  the  king's  answer  being  seised,  made  a  full  confession,  by  which 
means  the  traitor  was  brought  to  condign  puqishment. 

Alexander,  after  having  settled  affairs  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  marched 
bta  army  to  Oeleoie,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  watered  by  the  river  Marsyas, 
which  tile  fictions  of  poets  have  made  so  famous.  He  summoned  the  gar- 
riton  of  the  citadel,  whither  the  inhalntants  were  retired,  to  surrender ;  but 
Qiese  believing  it  impregnable,  answered  haughtily  that  they  would  firsi 
<iie.  However,  finding  the  attack  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  they  desir- 
ed a  trace  of  60  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  promised  to  open 
their  gates.  In  case  tliey  were  not  succoured.  And  accordingly  no  aid  arri- 
ving they  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  day  fixed. 

From  thence  the  kiog  marched  into  Phrygia,  the  capital  of  which  was 
^led  CJordion,  the  ancieut  and  famous  residence  of  king  Midia?,  situated 
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ra  the  river  Sangarius.    HaTing  taken  the  city,  he  was  desirmu  of  seeinc 

the  famous  chariot  to  which  the  Gordian  knot  was  tied.  This  knot  whicli 
fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam,  was  tied  with  so  much  art,  and  the  stringa 
Were  twisted  in  so  wonderful  a  manner,  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
where  it  began  or  ended.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition  of  the  coun- 
try, an  oracle  had  foretold,  that  the  man  who  could  untie  it  should  poaaess 
the  empire  of  Asia.  Now  Alexander  was  firmly  persuaded  that  this  prom- 
ise related  to  himself.  After  many  fruitless  trials,  he  cried,  **  it  is  no  mat- 
**  ter  which  way  it  be  untied,"  and  thereupon  he  cut  it  with  his  awon^ 
and  by  that  means  says  the  historian,  either  eluded  or  fulfilled  the  ora- 
cle.* 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  setting  every  engine  at  work,  in  order  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence.  Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  advised  him  to  carry  the 
war  into  Macedonia,  which  counsel  seemed  the  most  proper  to  extricate  biia 
from  the  present  danger  ;  for  the  Lacedemonians,  aiid  several  other  Greek 
nations,  who  had  no  affection  for  the  Macedonians,  would  have  been  rea- 
dy to  join  him  ;  by  which  means  Alexander  must  have  been  forced  to  leave 
Asia,  and  return  suddenly  over  sea  to  defend  his  own  country.  Darius 
approved  this  counsel,  and  having  determined  to  follow  it,  charged  Mem- 
non to  put  it  in  execution.  Accordingly,  he  was  declared  admiral  of  the 
fleet,  and  captain  general  of  all  the  forces  designed  for  that  expedition. 

That  prince  could  not  possibly  have  made  a  better  choice.  Memnon 
was  the  ablest  general  in  his  service,  had  fought  ^  great  many  years  un- 
der the  Persian  standards  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  Had  his  advice  beev 
taken,  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  had  not  been  fought.  He  did  not  aban- 
don his  master's  interests  after  that  misfortune,  but  had  assembled  Ibe  scat- 
tered remains  of  the  army,  and  immediately  went  first  to  Miletus,  from 
thence  to  Ualicarnassus,  and  lastly  into  the  island  of  Cos,  where  he  was 
when  he  received  his  new  commission.  This  place  was  the  rendezvoua 
for  the  fleet ;  and  Memnon  was  now  meditating  wholly  upon  the  manner 
how  to  put  his  design  in  execution.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  isl- 
and of  Chios,  and  all  Lesbos,  the  city  of  Mit>lene  excepted.  Ffom 
thence  he  was  preparing  to  pass  over  into  Eubsa,  and  to  make  Greece  and 
Macedonia  the  seat  of  the  war,  but  died  before  Mitylene,  which  city  he 
had  been  forced  to  besiege.  Bis  death  was  the  greatest  misfortune  that 
could  possibly  have  happened  to  Persia.  We  see  on  this  occasion  the  in- 
estimable worth  of  a  man  of  merit,  whose  death  is  sometimes  the  ruin  of 
a  state.  The  loss  of  Memnon  frustrated  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had 
formed  ;  for  Darius  not  having  one  general  in  his  army  who  was  able  to 
supply  Memnon's  place,  abandoned  entirely  the  only  enterprise  which 
could  have  saved  his  empire.  His  whole  refuse  therefore,  now  lay  in  the 
armies  of  the  east.  Darius,  dissatiefied  with  all  his  generals,  resolved  lo 
command  in  person,  and  appointed  Babylon  for  the  rendezvous  of  his  ar- 
my ;  whereupon  being  mustered,  they  were  found  to  be  about  4,  5,  or 
600,000  men.  for  historians  differ  very  much  on  this  head. 

Alexander  jiavinc:  left  Gordion,  marcjied  into  Papblagonia  and  Cappa- 
docia,  which  he  subdued.  It  was  there  he  heard  of  Memnon's  death,  the 
news  whereof  confirmed  him  in  (he  resolution  he  had  taken  of  marching 
immediately  into  the  provinces  of  Upper  Asia.  Accordingly  he  advanced 
by  hasty  marches  into  Cilicia,  and  arrived  in  the  country  called  Cyrus* 
Camp.f    From  thence  there  is  no  more  than  fifty  stadia,  (two  leagues  and^ 

*  Sortrm  oraculi  vel  elusit,  vel  imphevit.    Quint   Curt 
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itn  hklf  eaefi,)  fo  fUe  pM  of  Caicift,  wltlchlsa  Tery  namnr  sfnit,  fhroopdi 
which  trUvellen  are  obfised  to  go  from  €«ppadocia  to  Tarsus.  The  offi- 
eer,  niio  guarded  it  io  Darius*  name,  had  left  but  fbw  soldiers  in  it,  and' 
those  fled  the  instant  tbey  heard  of  theenetnj's  arrival.  Upon  this,  AIpx- 
andef  entered- the  pass,  and,  after  Tlewing-  very  attentively  the  situation  of 
Ae  placef,  he  admired^  bis  own  good  fortune ;  and  confessedl  that  he  might 
isTe  been  very  easily  stbpped  and  defeated  there,  merely  by  the  throw- 
ing of  atones:  for  not  to  mention  that  this  pass  was  so  nart-ow,  that  four 
men  completely  armed  could  scarcely  wallr abreast  in  it;  the  top  of  tha 
sioirotainr  hung  over  the  road,  which  was  not  outy  strait,  but  broke  in  sa- 
veral  places  by  the  fall  of  torrents  from  the  mountains. 

Alexander  marched  his  whole  army  to  the  city  of  Tarsus,  where  it  ar- 
rived the  instant  the  Persians  were  setting^  fire  to  that  phice,  to  prevent  hie 
]$lund«ring>  the  great  riches  of  so  flourishing  a  city.  0ut  Parmenio,  whom' 
the  liing'had  sent  thhfaer  with  a  detachment  of  horse,  arrived  very  season* 
ably  to  atop^the  progi^s*  of  the  fire,  and  marched  into  the  city  which  hi( 
^ved';  the  barbarians  having  fled  the  moment  they  heard  of  his  arrival. 

llinough  this  city  the  Cydnns  runs,  a  river  not  so  remarkable  Ibr  the 
breadth  of  its  channel,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  waters,  which  are  vastly 
Kmpid,  but  at  the  same  time  excessively  cold,  because  of  the  tufted  trees 
with  Which  its  banks  are  overshadowed.  It  was  now  about  the  end  of 
summer,  which  Is  excessively  hot  in  Cilicia,  and  in  the  hottest  part  of  tho 
day,  when  the  king,  who  was  quite  covered  with  sweat  and  dirt,  arriving 
on  its  iMtnkr,  had  r  mind  to  bathe  in  that  river,  invited  by  the  beauty  anS 
clearness  of  the  stream. 

However,  the  instant  he  plunged  into  it,  he  was  seleed  with  so  violent 

a  sfaiveriDg,  that  all  the  standers  by  fancied  he  was  dying.    Upon  this  he 

Was  carri^  to  his  tent,  after  fainting  away.    The  news  of  this  sad  disaster 

thrfew  the  whole  army  into  the  utmost  consternation.    They  all  burst  intd 

tears,  and  breathed  their  plaints  in  the  following  words ;  ^  The  greatest 

'^  prince  that  ever  lived  is  torn  from  us  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperities  an< 

'*  conquests ;  not  in  a  battle,  or  at  the  storming  of  a  city ;  but  dies  by  hia 

'^  bathing  in  a  river.    Darius,  who  is  coming  up  with  us,  will  conquer  be- 

"  fore  he  has  seen  his  enemy.    We  shall  be  forced  to  retire  like  so  many 

**  fugitivea  through  those  very  countries  which  we  entered  with  triumph,  and' 

^  as  the  places  through  which  we  must  pass  are  either  desert  or  depopula* 

^  ted,  hunger  only,  should  we  meet  with  no  other  enemy,  will  Itself  de- 

^  stray  ua.     But  who  shall   guide  us  in  our  flight,  or  dare  to  set  himself 

'^  up  in  Alextinrder's  stead  ?  And  should  we  be  so  happy  as  to  arrive  at  the 

^*  Hellespont,  how  shall  we  furnish  ourselves  with  vessels  to  cross  it  ?*^ 

After  thiaj  directing  their  whole  thoughts  to  the  prince,  and  forgetting 

themselves,  they  cried  aloud,  *'  alas !  how  sad  is  it  that  he  who  was  our 

**  king,  and  the  companion  of  our  toils ;  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 

'^aod  in  the  course  of  his  greatest  prosperities,  should  be  taken  off,  and 

"  m  a  manner  torn  from  our  arms !" 

At  btstthe  king  recovered  his  senses  by  degrees,  and  began  to  know  the 
pertonswho  stood  round  him-;  though  the  only  symfiltom  hegaveof  hla 
f^covery  was,  his  being  sensible  of  his  illness.  But  he  was  more  indis- 
posed in  mind  than  in  body,  for  news  was  brought  that  Darius  might  soon 
^ve.  Alexander  bewailed  perpetually!  his  hard  fate,  in  being  thus  ex-. 
P<^<ed,  naked  and  defenceless  to  his  enemy^  and  robbed  of  so  noble  a  vie- 
^Vfi  lince  he  was  now  reduced  to  the  melancholy  conditio^  of  dying  ob- 
mnly  in  hb  tent,  and  far  from  having  attained  the  glory  he  had  projoli^ 

u  (rona  the  younger  Cyrus,  which  opinion  appears  the  mast  probable^ 
Vol.  III.  12 
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€d  bimBeir.  Having  ordered  his  confideots  and  physicians  to  come  into  liLs 
tent,  "you  see,"  said  he,  '' my  friends,  the  sad  extremity  to  which  fortune 
^*  reduces  me.  Methinks  I  already  hear  the  sound  ef  the  enemy's  arms^ 
^'  and  see  Darius  advancing.  He  undoubtedly  held  intelligence  with  my^ 
"  evil  genius,  *  when  he  wrote  letters  to  his  lieuteiAints  in  so  lofty  and  con- 
"  temptuous  a  strain ;  however,  he  shall  not  obtain  bis  desire,  provided 
^'  such  a  cure  as  I  want  is  attempted.  The  present  condition  of  my 
'.<  affairs  will  not  admit  either  of  slow  remedies  or  fearful  physicians.  A 
''  speedy  death  is  more  eligible  to  me  than  a  slow  cure.  In  case  the  phy- 
^'  sicians  think  it  is  in  their  power  to  do  me  any  good,  they  are  to  know^ 
''  that  I  do  not  so  much  wish  to  live  as  to  fight." 

This  sudden  impatience  of  the  king  spread  an  universal  alarm.  The 
physicians,  who  were  sensifole  they  should  be  answerable  for  the  event,. 
did  not  dare  to  hazard  violent  and  extraordinary  remedies ;  especiaHy  as 
Ibarius  had  published,  that  he  would  reward  with  lOOO  talentsyf  the  man 
who  should  kill  Alexander.*  However,  Philip,  an  Acarnanian,  one  of  his 
physicians,  who  had  always  attended  upon  him  from  his  youth,  loved  him 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  not  only  as  his  sovereign,  but  his  child,  rais- 
ing himself,  merely  out  of  affection  to  Alexander,  above  ail  prudential 
considerations,  offered  to  give  him  a  dose,  which,  though  not  very  violent, 
would  nevertheless  be  speedy  in  its  effects ;  and  desired  three  days  to 
prepare  it.  At  this  proposal  every  one  trembled,  but  he  only  whom  it 
most  concerned;  Alexander  being  afflicted  upon  no  other  account  than 
because  it  would  keep  him  three  days  from  appearing  at  the  head  of  his 
army. 

Whilst  these  things  were  doing,  Alexander  received  a  letter  ^rom  Par- 
inenio,  who  was  left  behind  in  Gappadocia,  in  whom  Alexander  put  great- 
er confidence  than  in  any  other  of  his  courtiers ;  the  purport  of  whicb 
was,  to  bid  him  beware  of  Philip,  for  that  Darius  had  bribed  him,  by  iht 
promise  of  4000  talents,  and  his  sister  in  marriage.  This  {  letter  gave 
him  great  uneasiness,  for  he  was  now  at  full  leisure  to  weigh  all  the 
reasons  he  might  have  to  hope  or  to  fear.  But  the  confidence  in  a  phy- 
sician, whose  sincere  attachment  and  fidelity  he  had  proved  from  his  in* 
gincy,  soon  prevailed,  and  removed  all  his  doubts.  Upon  this  he  folded 
up  the  letter,  and  put  it  under  his  bolster^  without  acquainting  any  on6 
with  the  contents  of  it. 

The  day  being  come,  Philip  enters  the  tent  with  his  medicine,  whea 
Alexander  faking  the  letter  from  under  the  bolster,  gives  it  to  Philip  t» 
read.  At  the  same  time  he  takes  the  cup,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the 
physician,  swallows  the  draught  without  the  least  hesitation,  or  without 
discovering  the  least  suspicion  or  uneasiness.  Philip,  as  he  perused  the 
letter,  had  showed  greater  signs  of  indignation  than  of  fear  or  surprise  ; 
and  throwing  himself  upon  the  king^s  bed — "  Royal  Sir,"  says  he,  with  a 
resolate  tone  of  voice^  "  your  recovery  will  soon  clear  me  of  the  guilt 
**  of  parricide  with  which  I  am  charged.  The  only  favour  I  beg  is,  that 
, "  you  would  be  easy  in  your  own  mind,  and  suffer  the  draught  to  operate, 
^'  and  not  regard  the  intelligence  yon  have  received  from  servants,  who 

•Darius,  who  fmagjned  himself  sure  of  overcomfng  Afexander,  had  written  to 
his  lieutenants,  that  they  should  cliastise  this  young  fool ;  and  after  clothing  him' 
in  purple  out  of  derision,  should  send  him  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  court. 
Freinshetm  in  Quint  Curt. 

f  About  14&,000l.  sterling. 

t  Ingentem  animo  solkitudioem  litene  incusserantf  et  quicquid  in  ntranqtf* 
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^  indeed  have  shewn  their  zeal  for  your  welfare  ;  which  zeal,  howerer, 
*'  is  very  indiscreet  and  nnseaaonable.''  Xhese  words  did  not  only  revi?e 
the  king,  but  filled  him  with  hope  and  Joy ;  so  taking  Philip  by  the  hand, 
«♦  be  you  yourself  easy,"  says  he  to  him,  "  for  I  believe  you  arc  disquiet- 
**  ed  upon  a  double  account :  first  for  my  recovery,  and  secondly  for 
•*  year  own  justification." 

Id  the  mean  time  the  physic  worked  so  violently,  that  the  accidents 
which  attended  it  strengthened  Parmenio's  accusation  ;  for  the  king  lost 
Ms  speech,  and  was  seized  with  such  strong  fainting  fits,  that  he  had  hard- 
ly any  pulse  left,  or  the  least  symptoms  of  life.     Philip  employed  all  the 
powers  of  physic  to  recover  him,  and  in  every  |ncid  interval  diverted  him 
with  agreeable  subjects ;  discoursing  one  moment  about  his  mother  and 
his  sisters ,  and  at  another,  about  the  mighty  victory  which  was  advancing, 
w^ith  hasty  steps,  to  crown  his  past  triumphs.     At  last  the  physician's  art 
having  gained  the  ascendant,  and  diffused  through  every  vein  a  salutary 
and  vivific  virtue,  his  mind  first  began  to  resume  its  former  vic^our,  and 
afterwards  his  hody,  much  sooner  than  had  been  expected.     Three  days 
after,  he  showed  himself  to  the  army,  who  were  never  satisfied  with  ga- 
sing  upon  him,  and  could  scarce  believe  their  eyes  ;  so  much  the  greatness 
of  the  danger  had  surprised  and  dejected  them.    No  caresses  were  enough 
for  the  physician  :  every  one  embracing  him  with  the  utmost  tenderness, 
and  returning  him  thanks  as  to  a  god  who  had  saved  the  life  of  their  sove- 
reigor. 

Besides  the  respect  which  these  people  had  naturally  for  their  kings, 
words  can  never  express  how  greatly  they  admired  this  monarch  more 
Ihan  any  other,  and  the  strong  affection  they  liore  him.  They  were  per- 
suaded, that  he  did  not  undertake  any  thing  but  by  the  immediate  assist- 
ance of  the  gods  ;  and  as  success  always  attended  his  designs,  his  rash- 
ness became  glori  )ub  in  him,  and  seemed  to  have  sofnething  inexpressi- 
bly divine  in  it.  His  youth,  which  one  would  have  concluded  incapable 
of  such  mighty  enterprises,  and  which,  however  overcame  all  difficulties, 
gave  a  fresh  merit  and  a  brighter  lustre  to  his  actions.  *  Besides  certain 
advantages  that  generally  are  little  regarded,  and  which  yet  engage  in  a 
wonderful  numner  the  hearts  of  the  soldiery,  greatly  augmented  the  mer- 
it of  Alexander ;  such  as  his  taking  delight  in  bodily  exercises ;  bis  dis- 
covering a  skill  and  excellency  in  them ;  his  going  clothed  lilce  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  knowing  how  to  familiarize  himself  with  inferiors,  with- 
out lessening  his  dignity ;  his  sharing;  in  toils  and  dans^ers  with  the  most 
faiborious  and  intrepid  ;  qualities  which,  whether  Alexander  owed  them  to 
nature,  or  had  acquired  them  by  reflection,  made  him  equally  beloved 
and  respected  by  bis  soldiers, 

During  thb  interval,  Darius  was  on  his  march,  full  of  a  vain  security 
in  the  infinite  number  of  his  troops,  and  forming  a  judgment  of  the  two 
armies  merely  from  their  disparity  in  that  point.  The  plains  of  Assyria, 
in  which  he  was  encamped^  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  extending  his 
horse  as  he  pleased,  and  of  taking  the  advantage  which  the  great  diflBsr- 
ence  between  the  number  of  soldiers  in  each  army  gave  him ;  bu(  instead 
of  this  he  resolves  to  march  to  narrow  passes,  where  his  cavalry  and  the 
mallitnde  of  his  troops,  so  far  from  doing  him  any  service,  would  only 

partem  aut  metus  aut  spes  subjecerat,  secfeta  fiwtimatione  pcnsabat.    Q.  Curt. 
•  Hum  leviora  haberi  soknt,  plerumque  in  re  railitari  gratiora  vnlgo  sunt. 
Q.Ouit   ' 
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•ncumber  one  Jioollier ;  ^iid  McordtDglj  be  ad1umoes.toVKard9.tte  canajr, 
for  whom  he  8houkl  bare  .waited,  and  rails  visibly  tohiBOsro  destnictiqp. 
NevertbeJees,  the  graodees  of  bb  court,  whose  costom  it  was  to  .flatior 
apd  appifmd  his  eice^r  actiop,  congratulated  him  beforehand  on  (l\e  .^|p^ 
1^  he  would  soon  obtain,  .as  if  it  had  been  certain  and  inevitable.  Tl|cm 
was  at  that  time,  in  the  army  of  Darius,  one  Caridemusan  Athenian,  a. 
man  of  great  experience  4n  w^r,  who  personally  bated  Alexander,  Ibr  bar- 
Ting  cansed  him  to  be  banished  from  Athens.  Darius,  turniiig  to  Wm 
Athenian,  asked  wbetber  he  Mi^^^d  him  powerful. enoiisch. to  defeat  h\m 
^neiny.  .Caridemus,  who  h^d  been  .brought  i9p  in  , the  bosom  ofJib«c(|^ 
and  forgetting  that  he  was  in  a  country  of  slaT.ery,  where  to  oppose  .Iba 
ipclioation  of  a  prince  is  of  the  most  dangerous  .consequence,  .replied  as 
follows:  Possibly,  Sir,  you  paay  not  be  pleased  .with  o^  telling  y.ou.tba 
''  truth ;  but  in  case  I  do  not  do  it  now,  it  will  be  top.iate  hereafter.  Tbia 
**  mighty  parade  of  w^r,  this  prodigious  number  of  men  vnhich  has  draiiii> 
<<  ed  all  the  ea^t,  might  indeed  be  formidable  to  your  neighbours*  .<3old 
"  and  purple  shine  in  every  part  of  your  army,  which  is  bo  pro^igioiislir 
"  splendid,  that  those  who  have  not  seen  it,  CQold  pever  form  an  idea  of 
*'  its  magpificepce.  But  the  soldiers  who  compose  the  I\Iacedonian  anny^ 
^'terrible  to  Jj^ehold,  and  bristling  in  every  part  with  arms,  idonot  amaae 
'Vtt^em^elves  with '.such  idle  shpw.  Their  .only  care  is  to  discip|ipe,  90  a 
''  regular  manper,  th^ir  battalions,  apd  to  cover  tbemselves  close  witb 
^  their  bucklers  and  pikes.  Their  phalanx  is  a  body  of  infantry,  whic|i 
''  engages  without  flinching,  .and  keeps  so  c&ose  in  their  .tanks,  that  tthe  ^oU 
''  diers  and  their  arras  form  a  kind  of  ipipenetrabie  ^rork.  Ip  a  wotd, 
^  eyjetj  single  man  among  tbepi,  the  ofiicers  ps  .well  ps  soldiers,  pre  ao 
'^  urell  trained  up,  so  attentive  to  the  command  of  their  ,IeaderS|  .t|iaf^ 
**  whether  they  ace  to  assemble  under  their  standards,  to  turn  to  the  qgbt 
*'9rleft,  jto  double  their  rl^lks,  and  face  about  to  the  enemy  on  all  sidea, 
^'  at  the  least  signal  they  Wke  «v.ery  motion  and  evolution  (^  the  aii  ,«f 
**  war.  But  that  yon  ppAy  be  persuaded  these  Macedonians  are  not  in^ 
"ted  hither* from  the  hopes  of  gaining  gold  and  silver,  Juow,  -thatjtbia 
''  excellent  discipline  has  subsisted  hitbeitto  by  the  sole  ai^  ppi  precepts 
''.of  poverty.  Ace  .they  .hungry  ?  they  satisfy  their  appetite  with  a«^  kind 
'*  of  food.  Are  they  weary  ?  they  repose  themselves  on  the  bate  ground^ 
*'  and  ip  the  day  time  are  always  upon  their  feet.  Do  you  fancy  that 
''.theTbessalianeavahy,  and  that  of  Acamania  and  iEtolia,  who  are  all 
"  armed  cap-a-pee,  are  to  .he  repulsed  by  stones  hurled  from  slings,  and 
*'  with  sticks  hMi;ued  at  the  epd  ?  Such  troops  as  are  like  themselves  wilt 
'*  be  able  to  cl^ck  their  career ;  and  succoi^  must  he  procured  from 
*'  their  country ,  to  oppose  their  bravery  and  experience*  Send  therefona 
<'  thither  all  the  useless  gold  and  silver  which  1  see  here,  and  purchase  for- 
**  midable  soldiers."  f  Darius  was  naturally  of  a  mild  tractable  die^sj- 
tion ;  but  good  fortune  will  corrupt  the  most  happy  temper.  Few  men* 
archs  are  resolute  and  courageous  enough  to  withstapd  their  own  pawer, 
to  repulse  the  flattery  of  the  many  people  who  are  perpetually  foment- 
ing their  passic^os,  and  to  esteem  a  map  who  loves  them  so  well  as  to  con- 
tradict and  diapiease  them,  in  tolling  them  the  gepuine  truth.  But  Dait- 
118,  not  having  strength  of  mind  sufficient  for  this,  gives  orders  for  dragglpf 

*  Et,  oe  auri  argentique  studio  teneri  putes,  adhuc  ilia  disciplina  paupertate 
magistra  stctit.— Q.  Curt 

f  Erat  Dario  mite  ae  tnctabile  ingenium  nisi  etiam  suam  naturam  plerumqua 
fortupa  corrumperei    Q.  Cprt    1  suspect  the  particle  svam. 


lo.«n«vrti«MMP,iviio  te44ed  to  Mm  ibr ^lolMlimi,  wttimTAttttne 
bia  guoit,  aad  faf»  bio  at  Ibat  time  ,tbe  be«t  490«9mI  Ural  coold  b«ve  beett 
propoted  to  bin.  9o«ever, as thMioni^  tMalnmit  eovMBOt mlencc €ar- 
Mlaoioiy  lie  crM  akMid  with  bisuMMl liraedosi :  *<  My  aveagtr  k at  baad« 
^  tbe  .Kerjr^maii  in  optpoiition  iowhom^  ga^a  yoo  ooobBel ;  and  he  will 
*'aooii  paaiBfajroa  for.deapiMUfcit.  *  Aaibryoo  Darin*,  in  whom  soto* 
''rtigp  power  baa. wvoogbtM  toddan  a4ibai|ge,yo«wlll  leaeh  poalerilf; 
^<4bat  when  .'Once  non  abandon  tbemielveB  to  the  delasion  of  farrnae,  aba 
"  eraatts  fifom  tbair.minda  aUtbe  aeeds  of  i^odneai  la^plantad  in  them  by 
'*r0at|ice."  OanuB  .aooo  .rcfiented  hia  -baaing  <pttt  loidaath  ao  ▼aluable  « 
perBon  ;  and  expaweoGod  bnt  too  late,  the  troth  -of  all  be  bad  told  tiim. 

Tbe  .Uag  advanead  with  bia  troopa  towards  •the  Enpbrates*  It  was  a  e«a» 
tom  \WD(g  osod  by  tbe  Peniaaa,  never  to  set  oot  npoo  a  march  till  ttttsr  svn- 
lise,  at  wlucb  tela  tba  iraaspet  was  .soonded  for  that  pnrpose  frea  the 
iuog'a  tent*  .Over  this  toptiwaa  eahibitedto  the  view  of  the  whole  ara^y^ 
Ihe  image  of  tbe  son  set  in  erystal.  Tbe  order  ttiey  obserred  inlhiBr  marob 
waa  tbia: 

First,  they  4^ad  rikar  altars,  on  wbiah  tbaie  lay  tre,  MUad  liy  tbena 
sacred  and  eternal ;  and  these  were  foUowed  by  the  Magi,  singiof  bynna 
after  tbai9iaiHiar4>f  their,  conatiy.  They  areas  aeeoa^paoied  ^  S6A  yoaths, 
a|rreeable  to  tbe  nomber  of  days  in  tbe  year,  cioatbed  in  purple  robes,  ^bf- 
terwarda  eama  «  chariot  oonseoraled  (a  f  .Jupiter,  drawn  by  white  boraeap 
and  foiiowod  by  a  cojorser  of  prodifeiona  sine,  to  whom  they  gave  tbe  name 
of  tbeauo'a  boiae;  aodftbe^qaariiaa  ware  di)saiad  in  wbHei  eneb  ba^teg  a 
golden  rod  .Jn  bi>  hood. 

Ten  obaiiots,  adorfied  with  sentptares  In  gold  and  sikar,  followed  after. 
Tbenasardied  a  body  of  torae,  eomposed  <^  12  naiioaB,  .whose  manners 
and  oastooiB  ware  vaeioOB,  and  all  armed  in  a  different  manner.  Next  ad* 
ranced  those  whom  tbe  Persians  called  the  immortals,  amoonlbig  to  16,000 
who  stupnssed  Ibe  rest  of4be  barbarians  m  tbe  samptnonanaBs  of  their  ai^ 
pacei.  7bciy  All  wore  golden  collars,  were  clalbad  in  robes  of  goM  tissna 
vith  eastooti^  baring  pleeves  U>  tliem  qiitite  coTored  with  preeioas  stones* 
Thirty  paces  from  them,  followed  those  called  the  king's  coaains  or  |  re* 
kfioos,  to  the  nomber  ^  16,000,  in  habits  very  much  resembling  those  of 
wooMB,  and  more  remarkable  ^  the  vain  ppmp  of  their  dress  than  the 
glitter  of  tbeir  arms. 

These  called  (the  j|  donTpboii^ame  after,  they  carried  ihe  lcfaig*a  eioak« 
and  walked  before  bis  chariot,  in  wbiob  be  seemed  to  sit  as  on  a  high 
throae.  This  chariot  was  enriched  on  both  sides  with  Images  of  the  goda 
10  gold  and  silver ;  and  from  tbe  middle  of  the  yoke,  which  was  covered 
with  jewek,  rose  two  sUtues  a  cubit  in  height,  the  one  representing 
War,  the  otber  peace,  having  a  golden  eagle  between  them,  with  wioga 
exteaded,  as  reac^  to  take  its  flight. 

But  nothing  could  equal  the  magnificence  of  tbe  king.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  vest  of  purple,  striped  with  silver,  and  over  it  a  long  robe  glittering 
all  orer  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  that  represented  two  fakoos  rushing 
Irom  tbe  clouds,  and  pecking  at  one  another.    Around  bis  waist  he  wore  a 

*Tu  qvddem,  licentia  regni  subita  mutatus  documentum  eris  posteris,  homines^ 
cwn  8e  permisere  fortuna,  etiam  naturam  dediscerc.    Q.  tJurt. 

\  Jopiter  was  a  god  unknowo  to  tlie  Persiaos.  Quietus  Curthn  therefore,  in 
all  probability,  calls  the  first  and  greatest  of  their  gods  by  that  pame. 

\  Thb  was  a  title  of  dignity.  PoasiUy  a  great  number  of  the^lung's  relation^ 
weiv  in  this  body. 

I  These  were  guards  who  carried  a  half  pike. 
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*  golden  girdle  after  the  manner  of  women,  whence  his  scimitar  hong,  tlie 
scabbard  of  which  flamed  all  over  with  gems.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  tiara 
er  mitre,  round  which  was  a  fillet  of  blae  mixed  with  white. 

On  each  side  of  him  walked  200  of  his  nearest  relations,  followed  hy 
10,000  pikemen,  whose  pikes  were  adorned  with  silFcr,  and  tipped  with 
gold  ;  and  lastly  30,000  infantry  who  composed  the  rear  guard.  These 
were  followed  by  the  king's  horses,  400  in  number,  all  which  were  led. 

About  100,  or  120  paces  from  thence,  came  Sysigambis,  Darius'  naoth- 
cr,  seated  on  a  chariot,  and  his  consort  on  another,  with  the  several  fe- 
male attendants  of  both  queens  riding  on  horseback.  Afterwards  came 
15  large  chariots,  In  which  were  the  king's  children,  and  those  who  bad 
the  care  of  their  education,  with  a  band  of  eunuchs,  who  are  to  this  day- 
in  great  esteem  with  those  nations.  Then  marched  the  concubines,  to  the 
number  of  860,  in  the  eqdipage  of  queens,  followed  by  600  mules,  and  30O 
camels,  which  carried  the  king's  treasure,  and  were  guarded  by  a  great 
fcody  of  archers. 

After  these  came  the  wives  of  the  crown  officers,  and  of  the  greatest 
lords  of  the  court ;  then  the  suflers,  and  servants  of  the  army,  seated  also 
in  chariots. 

In  the  rear  were  a  body  of  light  armed  troops,  with  their  commanders, 
who  closed  the  whole  march. 

Would  not  the  reader  believe  that  he  had  been  reading  the  description 
•f  a  tonrnaraent,  not  the  march  of  an  army  ?  Could  he  imagine  that  prin- 
ces of  the  least  reason  would  have  been  so  stupid  as  td  incorporate  witb 
their  forces  so  cumbersome  a  train  of  women,  princesses,  concubines,  en- 
nuchs  and  domestics  of  both  sexes  ?  But  the  custom  of  the  countiy  was 
reason  sufficient  Darius,  at  the  head  of  600,000  men,  and  surrounded 
with  this  mighty  pomp,  prepared  for  himself  only,  fancied  he  was  great, 
and  rose  in  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  himself.  Yet  should  we  reduce 
him  to  his  just  proportion,  and  his  personal  worth,  how  little  would  he  ap- 
|»ear !  But  he  is  not  the  only  one  in  this  way  of  thinking,  and  of  whom  we 
nay  form  the  same  judgment.  But  it  Is  time  for  i|b  to  bring  the  two  moii- 
archs  to  blows. 

SECTION  V. 

ALEXANDER  OAIN8   A  FAMOUS   VICTORY   OVER  DARItTS   AT    I88US. — OONSB- 
QVEKCBS   OF   THAT  VICTORY. 

FOR  the  clearer  understanding  of  Alexander's  march,f  and  that  of  Dari- 
us, and  the  better  fixing  the  situation  of  the  spot  where  (be  second  battle 
was  fought,  we  must  distinguish  three  straits  or  passes.  |  The  first  of  these 
is  immediately  at  the  descent  from  mount  Taurus,  in  the  way  to  the  city  of 
tarsus,  through  which,  as  has  been  already  seen,  Alexander  marched  from 
Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  The  second  is  the  pass  of  Cilicia  or  Syria,  leading 
from  Cilicia  into  Syria;  and  the  third  is  the  pass  of  Amanus,  so  called  from 
that  mountain.  This  pass,  which  leads  into  Cilicia  from  Assyria,  is  much 
higher  than  the  pass  of  Syria,  northward. 

Alexander  had  detached  Parmenio  with  part  of  the  army  to  seise  the 
pass  of  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  it  for  his  inar0b.    As  for  himself  after 

*  Cidaris. 

f  A.  M.  .5672.     An^  J.  C.  3Si2. 

tDiod  1.  xvii.  p.  512—518.  Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  66—82.  Tlut.  in  Alex.  p.  675, 
(i76.    Q.  Curt  1.  lii.  c.  4—12.    Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  ^.10^ 
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MMching  from  Tanas,  he  mired  the  next  di^  at  AwAialaj  a  city  .wUefc 
Sardanapalus  is  said  to  have  buiJt.  His  tomb  was  atiJI  to  be  seen  in  that. 
city  with  thb  inscriptioa:  '*  Sardanapalaa  built  Anchiaiaaod  Tarauftia 
"  ooe  day ;  go paasengery  eai,  drinks  and  r^okey  fir  the  rest  is  nolhi$ig.^* 
From  hence  he  came  to  Sole,  where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  iEsculapias^ 
in  gratitude  for  the  recovery  of  his  health.  Alexander  himself  headed  tha. 
ceremony  with  lighted  tapers,  followed  by  the  whole  army,  and  he  thero 
solemnized  games ;  after  which  be  returned  to  Tarsus.  Having  commaad* 
ed  Pbilotas  (o  march  the  cavalry  through  the  plains  of  Aleius,  towards  the^ 
rirer  Pyramus,  he  himself  went  with  the  infantry  and  his  life,  guard  to  Ma* 
gareus,  whence  he  arrived  at  Malles,  and  afterwards  at  Castabala.  Advic» 
had  been  brought  him,,  that  Darius,  with  bis  whole  army,  was  encamped  at 
SochuB  in  Assyria,  two  days  journey  from  Cilicia.  There  Alexander  held 
a  council  of  war  upoa  that  news ;  when  ail  hb  generals  and  officers  entreat- 
ing him  to  march  towards  Darius,  he  set  out  the  next  day  to  give  him  bat^ 
tje.  Parmenio  bad  taken  the  little  city  of  Issus,  and  after  possessing  him* 
aelf  of  the  pass  of  Syria,  bad  left  a  body  of  forces  to.  secure  it^  The  king 
left  (he  sick  in  Issus,  marched  his  whole  army  through  the  pass,  and  en- 
camped n^r  the  city  of  Myri^ndrus,  where  the  badness  (k  the  weather 
•bilged  him  to  ha\U 

In  the  mean  time  Darius  was  in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  of  great  extent. 
The  Grecian  commanders  who  were  in  his  service,  and  formed  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army,  advised  him  to  wait  there  the  conking  up  of  the  ene- 
my ;  for,  besides  that  this  spot  was  open  on  all  sides,  and  very  advanta- 
geous for  his  horse  ;  it  was  spacious  enough  to  contain  his  vastly  nume- 
rous host,  with  all  the  baggage  and  other  thingn  belonging  to  the  armj. 
However,  if  be  should  not  approve  of  their  counsel,  they  then  advised  him 
to  separate  this  multitude,  and  select  such  only  as  were  the  flower  of  hi» 
troops }  and  consequently  not  venture  his  whole  army  upon  a  single  battle, 
which  perhaps  might  be  decisive.    However,  the  courtiers,  with  whom  th» 
courts  of  monarcbs,  as  Arrian  observes,  for  .ever  abooad,  called  these 
Greeks  an  unfaithful  nation,  and  venal  wretches ;  and  hinted  to  Dariue  thai 
the  only  inotive  of  their  counselling  the  king  to  divide  his  troops  was,,  that 
after  they  should  once  be  separated  from  the  rest,  they  might  have  an  easi- 
er opportunity  of  delivering  up  into  the  enemy's  hands  whatever  might  be 
in  their  power;  but  that  the  safest  way  would  be  to  surround  them  with  the 
whole  army,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  traitors.    This  proposal  was  vastly  shocking  to  Dariua,  wlu> 
was  natttrall/  of  a  very  mild  and  humane  disposition.     He  therefore  an- 
swered, "  ihat  he  was  far  from  ever  designing  to  .conunit  so  horrible  m 
"  crime ;  that  should  he  be  guilty  of  it,  no  uation  would  afterwards  give 
^  the  least  credit  to  his  promises :  that  it  was  never  known  that  a  person 
^'bad  been  put  to  death  for  giving  imprudent  counsel  ;*  that  no  man  would 
**  ever  venture  to  give  his  opinion,  if  it  were  attended  with  such  danger,  a 
"  circumstance  that  would  be  of  the  most  fatal  conset^uence  to  princes." 
He  then  thanked  the  Greeks  for  their  zeal  and  good  will,  and  condescended 
to  lay  before  them  the  reasons  which  prompted  liiui  not  Lo  follow  their  ad- 
vice. 

The  courtiers  had  persuaded  Darius,  that  Alexander's  long  delay  in 
com'mg  up  with  them,  was  a  proof  and  an  etFect  of  the  terror  with  which 
the  approach  of  the  Persian  army  had  filled  him  (for  they  had  not  heard  a 

*Neinjnem  stolidum  constliuiu  capite  lucre  dcberc :  dcfiituros  cnim  qui  suade< 
rent,  siwasissc  perictdum  essct    Q^  Cutti 


trovd  erfahr"  itidl8pf»iil«n)';  ttiat  ferttmei  merMy  fbr'  Aelr  Ake",  Ikd  Ird 
Atoxander  nit6  stinuto  ttitf  iitorroir  passes,  whence  it'  wiooldbe  idtiponiSble 
Ibr  him  to  get  ovt^  id  ease  they  shoold  fall  upon*  him*  iminediateljr :  that 
thej  ought  to  seise  this  favourable  opportutitty,  for  tetir  the  eftemy  sliotild* 
ty,  by  whieh  means  Alexander  Would'  eiscai^  them;  0poii  thir  it  wa»  re« 
•blved  in  council^  that  the  army  should  march  ui  search  of  bim ;  the  godA, 
iMiye  an  historian,*  hlinding  the  eyes  of  that  prince,  that  he  might  rash 
down  the  precipice  they  had  prepared  for  him,  and*  thereby  make  wi^"  for 
the  deetractiott  of  the  Persian  monarchy* 

Darius  havinf^sent  his  treasure,  with  his  mosf  precious  moTedbles  to  Da- 
mascus, acity  of  Syria,  under  a  small  convoy,  marched  the  main  body  of 
his  army  towards  Gilicia^  and  entered  it  by  the  pass  of  Amanus,  which  lies 
Ihr  above  the  passes  of  Syria;  Hfs  queen  and  mother,  w^tfa  the  pridceasea 
his  daughters,  and  the  little  prince  his  son^  followed  the*  army,  accorcttng 
to  the  custom  of  the  Persians,  but  were  in  the  camp  during  the  battle. 
When  he  had  advanced  a  little  way  into  Gilicia,  from  east  westward,  he 
turned  short  towards  Issus,  not  knowing  that  Alexander' was  behind;  for 
he  had  been  assured  that  this  prince  fled  before  him,  and  was  retired  in  great 
disorder  into  Syria ;  and  therefore  Darius  was  now  conridering  how^  he 
might  best  pursue  him.  He  barbarously  put  to  death  all  the  sick  vrho 
vrere  then  in  thecityof  Issus,  a  few  soldiers  excepted,  whom  he  disaHtss^ 
•d,  after  making  them*  view  every  part  of  his  campj  in  order  that  they 
knight  be  spectators  of  the  prodigious  multitude  of  his  forces.  These  sol- 
diers accordingly  brought  Alexander  word  of  Darius'  approach,  which  he 
nould  scarce  believe,  from  its  great  improbability,  though  there  was  no- 
thing  he  deaired  more  earnestly.  But  he  himself  was  soon  an  eye  witness 
to  the  truth  of  it,  upon  which  he  began  to  think  seriously  of  preparing  for 
hattle. 

Alexander,  fbaring,  as  tjie  barbarians  were  so  numerous,  that  they  would' 
tttack  him  in  his  camp,  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  palisadoes,  discovering 
an  incredible  joy  to  see  his  desire  fulfilled,  whicb  was  to  engage  in  those 
passes,  whither  the  gods  seemed  to  have  led  Darius  expressly  to  deliver 
him  into  his  hands. 

And  indeed  this  spot  of  ground,  which  was  but  wide  enough  for  a  snnaH 
army  to  act  and  move  at  liberty  in,  reduced  in  some  measure  the  two  ar- 
mies to  an  equality.  By  this  means  the  Macedonians  bad  space  su  Acient 
to  employ  their  whole  army;  whereas  the  Persians  had  not  room  for  the 
twentieth  part  of  theirs. 

Nevertheless  Alexander,  as  freqnenfly  happens  to  the  greatest  captains, 
felt  some  emotion  when  he  saw  that  he  was  going  to  basard  all  at  one 
blow.  The  more  fortune  bad  favoured  him  hitherto,  the  more  he  now 
dreaded  her  frown\;  the  moment  approaching  which  was  to  determine  his 
late.  But,  on  the  other  side,  his  courage  revived  from  the  reflection,  that 
the  rewards  of  his  toils  exceeded  the  dangers  of  them ;  and  though  be  was 
uncertain  with  regard  to  the  victory,  he  at  least  hoped  to  die  ^oriously, 
and  like  Alexander.  However  he  did  not  divulge  these  thoughts  to  any 
one,  well  knowing  that  upon  tbe  approach  of  a  twttle,  a  general  ought  not 
to  discover  the  least  marks  of  sadness  or  perplexity :  and  that  the  troops 
should  read  nothing  but  resolution  and  intrepidity  in  the  countenance  of 
their  commander. 

Having  made  his  soldiers  refresh  themselves,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
*  veady  for  the  thinl  watch  of  tbe  night,  which  tiegan  at  twelve,  he  went  f 

•  Arrian. 

i  The  ancients  used  to  offer  up  their  sacrifices  upon  emineDCfis. 
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to  the  top  of  a  aomiiaiii,  and  there,  by  torch  light,  sacrificed  after  the  ) 
oer  of  bis  country,  to  the  gods  of  the  place.  As  soon  as  the  signal  was 
given,  his  army,  which  was  ready  to  march  and  fight,  being  commanded 
to  make  great  speed,  arrived  by  day  brealc  at  the  several  posts  assigned 
them  :  but  now  the  couriers  bringing  word  that  Darius  was  not  above  30 
furioof^  from  them,  the  king  caused  his  army  to  halt,  and  then  drew  it  op 
in  battle  array.  The  peasants  in  the  greatest  terror,  came  also  and  ac- 
quainted Darius  with  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  which  he  would  not  at  first 
believe,  imagining,  as  we  have  otraerved^  that  Alexander  fled  before  him» 
and  endeavoured  to  escape.  This  news  threw  his  troops  into  the  vtmost 
confusion,  who  in  that  surprise  ran  to  their  arms  with  great  precipitation 
and  disorder. 

The  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought,  lay  near  the  city  of  Issus,  which 
the  mountains  tiounded  on  one  side,  and  the  sea  on  the  other.  The  plain 
that  was  situated  between  them  both,  must  have  tieen  considerably  bcoad^ 
as  the  two  armies  encamped  in  it ;  and  i  before  observed,  that  Darius'  was 
▼astlj  numeroos.  The  river  Pinarius  ran  through  the  middle  of  this  plain 
from  the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  divided  it  very  near  Into  two  equal  parts. 
The  mountain  formed  a  hollow  like  a  gulf,  the  eatremity  of  which  in  a 
curve  line,  bounded  part  of  the  plain. 

Alexander  drrw  up  his  army  in  the  following  order :  he  posted  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  stood  near  the  mountains,  the  ^Argyras- 
pides,  commanded  by   Nicanor ;  then  the  phalanx  of  Ccenua,  and  after- 
wards that  of  Perdiccas,  which  terminated  in  the  centre  of  the  main  army. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  he  posted  the  phalanx  of  Amyntas,  then 
that  of  Ptolemy,  and  lastly  that  of  Meleager.    Thus  the  famous  Macedo- 
nian phalanx  was  formed,  which  we  find  was  composed  of  six  distinct 
corps  of  brigades.     Each  of  these  bodies  was  headed  by  able  generals; 
but  Alexander  being  always  generalissimo,  had  consequently  the  command 
of  the  whole  army.     The  horse  were  placed  on  the  two  wings  ;  the  Mace- 
donians, with  the  Thessalians  on  the  rights  and  those  of  Peloponnesus^ 
with  the  other  allies  on  the  left.     Craterus  commanded  all  the  foot,  which 
composed  the  left  wing,  and  Parmenio  the  whole  wing.    Alexander  had 
reserved  to  himself  the  command  of  the  right.     He  had  desired  Parmenie 
to  keep  as  near  the  sea  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  barbarians  from  sur- 
roanding  hitn  ;  and  Nicanor  on.the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  keep  at  some 
diBtance  from  the  mountains,  to  keep  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ar- 
rows discharged   by  those  wiio  were  posted  on  them.      He  covered  the 
borseof  his  right  wing  with  the  light  horse  of  Protomachus  and  the  Paeo- 
niaos,  and  his  foot  with  the  bowmen  of  Antioehus.    He  reserved  the  f  Agri- 
BBS,  commanded  by  Attalus,  who  were  greatly  esteemed,  and  some  forces 
^t  were  newly  arrived  from  Greece,  to  oppose  those  Darius  had  posted 
ODthe  mountains. 

As  for  Darius'  army,  it  was  drawn  up  in  the  following  order :  having 
heard  that  Alexander  was  marching  towards  him  in  battle  array,  he  com-' 
inanded  80,000  horse  and  20,000  bowmen  to  cross  the  river  Pinarius,  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  to  draw  up  his  army  in  a  commodious  man- 
lier on  the  hither  side.  In  the  centre  he  posted  the  30,000  Greeks  in  his 
^rrkse,  who  doubtless  were  the  flower  and  chief  strength  of  his  army,  and 
^€re  not  at  all  inferior  in  bravery  to  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  with  30,000 

*Thi8  was  a  body  of  infantry,  distinguished  by  their  silver  shields,  but  miieh 
"^jre  so  by  their  great  bravery. 
T  Agria  was  a  city  between  the  mountains  Hr»mus  and  Rhodope. 
Vol.  hi.  13 
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€adtiei«»  on  tbeir  ngbt,  sad  ao  many  on  their  left :  tta  fiold  of  battle  oof 
b^Dg  ablo  to  contain  a  greater  aumhen  These  were  all  heaviljr  aniiecl. 
The  reet  of  tbe  infantty^  diatidgoisfaed  bj  their  several  nations,  were  rmng- 
ed  behind  the  first  Itne.  It  is  a  pitj  Arrian  does  not  tell  us  the  depth  c€ 
each  of  tliose  two  lines  ;  but  it  must  have  been  prodigious,  if  we  eonsider 
the  eTctreme  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  the  amasHig  mnftitude  of  the  Per- 
irian  forces.  On  tbe  mountain  which  lay  to  their  left,  against  Alexander's 
right  wing,  Darius  posted  20,000  men,  who  were  so  ranged  in  the  aoTeral 
windings  of  tbe  mountain,  that  some  were  behind  Alexander's  army,  and 
others  before  it. 

DariuB,  after  having  set  bis  army  in  battle  array,  made  his  horse  erose 
the  river  again,  and  dispatched  the  greatest  part  of  them  towards  the  sea 
against  Parmeoio,  because  they  could  ight  on  that  spot  with  the  greatest 
advantage :  tbe  rest  of  the  cavalry  he  sent  to  tbe  left,  towards  the  moon- 
tain.  However,  finding  that  these  would  be  of  no  servioe  on  that  side,  he- 
cause  of  the  too  great  narrowness  of  tbe  spot,  he  eansed  a  great  part  of 
them  to  wheel  about  to  tbe  right.  As  for  himself  he  took  his  post  ia  the 
centre  of  tbe  army,  pursuant  to  the  custom  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Alexander  olnerving  that  most  of  tbe  enemy's  horse  was  to  oppose  his 
left  wing,  which  consisted  only  of  those  of  Peloponiiesns,  and  of  some 
other  allies,  detached  immediately  to  it  the  Tbessalian  cavalry,  which  he 
caused  to  wheel  round  behind  his  battalions,  to  prevent  their  being  seeti 
by  the  barbarians.  On  the  same  side  (the  left)  he  poeted  before  hfe  foot 
the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  the  Tbraoians  of  Sitactes,  a  king  of  Thrace, 
who  was  covered  by  the  horse.  The  foreigners  in  his  serviee  were  be- 
hind all  the  rest. 

Perceiving  that  his  right  wing  did  not  extend  so  far  as  the  left  of  the 
Persians,  which  might  surround  and  attack  it  in  flank,  he  drew  from  the 
centre  of  his  army  two  regiments  of  foot,  which  he  detached  thither,  with 
orders  for  them  to  march  behind^  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  ene- 
my. He  also  reinforced  that  wing  of  his  forces  whieb  he  had  opposed  to 
tbe  barbarians  on  the  mountains ;  for  seeing  they  did  not  come  down,  he 
made  the  Agrians  and  some  other  bowmen  attack  them,  and  drive  them 
towards  tbe  summit  of  it ;  so  he  left  only  300  hoi%e  to  keep  them  in,  and 
sent  the  rest  as  I  observed,  to  reinforce  his  right  wing,  which  by  this 
means  extended  farther  than  that  of  the  PerBlaos. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  AlexMder 
marched  very  slowly  that  his  soldiers  might  take  a  little  breath ;  so  that  it 
was  supposed  they  would  not  engage  till  very  late :  for  Darius  still  contin* 
ued  with  his  army  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  river,  in  order  not  to  lose  the 
advantageous  situation  of  his  post,  and  even  caused  sueh  parts  of  the  shore 
as  were  not  craggy  to  be  seeured  with  paKsadoes,  whence  the  Macedo- 
nians concluded  that  he  was  already  afraid  of  being  defeated.  The  two 
armies  t>eiog  come  In  sight,  Alexander  riding  along  the  ranks,  called  by 
their  several  names,  the  principal  officers  both  of  tbe  Macedonians  and  for* 
eigoers ;  and  exhorted  tbe  soldiers  to  signalise  themselves^  speaknig  to  eaetl 
nation  according  to  its  peculiar  genius  and  disposition.  To  tbe  Macedonians 
he  represented,  '<  the  victories  they  had  formerly  gained  In  Europe; 
*'  the  stitl  recent  glory  of  the  battle  of  tbe  Oranicue ;  the  great  nnmber 
"  of  cities  and  provinces  they  had  left  behind  them,  all  which  they  had 
*^  subdued."  He  added,  that  "  by  one  single  victory  they  would  possess 
**  themselves  of  the  Persian  empnre ;  and  that  the  spoils  of  the  east  wouhi 
"  be  the  reward  of  their  bravery  antl  toils."  The  Chreeks  he  animated, 
«  by  the  remembrance  of  the  many  cahimities  which  the  Persians,  those  ir- 
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^  reeooeilMMe  enemm  to  Ora«ce,  bad  brongbt  bikm  ilMa ;"  ml  set  be- 
fore them,  **  the  £&moa9  battles  of  Marathon,  of  Thcrmopyls,  of  8ala- 
^  mm,  of  Plateai  and  the  many  otherd,  by  which  they  had  acquired  im- 
"  mortal  glory."  He  bid  tiie  lUyriaas  and  Thraciansy  nationa  who  used  to 
aabaist  by  plunder  and  rapine,  **  view  the  enemy's  army,  every  part  of 
^  whioh  shone  with  gold  and  purple,  and  was*not  loaded  so  much  with 
''  arms  as  with  booty.  That  they  therefore  should  push  forward,  they  who 
^  wore  men,  and  strip  ail  those  women  of  theb  ornaments ;  and  exchange 
*^  their  oioaataios  covered  perpetually  with  ice  an<l  snow,  for  the  smiliug 
^  plains  and  rich  fields  of  Persia."  The  moment  be  bad  ended,  the  whole 
army  aet  up  a  about,  and  eagerly  desired  to  be  led  on  directly  against  the 
enemy. 

Alexander  had  advanced  at  first  very  slowly,  to  prevent  the  ranks  or  the 
frool  of  his  phalanx  from  breaking,  and  baited  by  intervals :  but  when  he 
was  g«^  within  bow  shot,  he  commanded  all  his  right  wing  to  plange  im* 
petaoualy  into  the  river,  purposely  that  they  might  surprise  the  barbariana» 
come  sooner  to  a  close  engagement,  and  be  less  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
BTFOwa ;  in  aU  which  he  was  very  successful.    Both  sides  fought  with  the 
utmoat  bravery  and  resolutibn ;  and  being  now  forced  to  fight  close,  they 
charged  on  both  sides  sword  in  hand,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensoed ; 
for  they  engaged  man  to  man,  each  aiming  the  point  of  his  sword  at  the  face 
of  bia  opponent  Alexander,  who  performed  the  doty  both  of  a  private  sol- 
dier and  of  a  commander,  wished  nothing  so  ardently  as  the  glory  of  kil)- 
bg,  with  his  own  hands,  Darius,  who  being  seated  on  a  high  chariot,  was 
conspicoous  to  the  whole  army,  and  by  that  means  was  a  powerful  object 
both  to  encourage  his  own  soldiers  to  defend,  and  the  enemy  to  attack  biro. 
And  now  the  battle  grew  more  furious  and  bloody  than  before ;  so  that  a 
great  number  of  Persian  noblemen  were  killed.    Each  side  fought  with 
incredible  bravery.    Oxarthes,  brother  to  Darius,  observing  that  Alexander 
was  going  to  charge  that  monarch  with  the  utmost  vigour,  rushed  before 
his  chariol  with  the  horse  under  his  command,  and  distinguished  himself 
above  nil  the  rest.    The  horses  that  drew  Darius'  chariot,  being  quite 
covered  with  wounds,  began  to  prance  about,  and  shook  the  yoke  so  vi- 
olently, that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  overturning  the  king,  who  seeing 
hinvself  going  to  fall  aftve  info  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  leaped  down,  and 
mounted  another  chariot.    The  rest  observing  this,  fled  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  throwing  down  their  arms,  made  the  best  of  their  way.    Alexander  bad 
received  a  slight  woqnd  in  his  thigh,  but  happily  it  was  not  attended  with 
iU  consequences. 

Whilat  part  of  the  Macedonian  infontry,  posted  to  the  right,  were  carry« 
log  on  the  advantages  they  had  gained  against  the  Persians,  the  remainder 
of  them  who  engaged  the  Greeks  met  with  greater  resistance.  These  oh- 
Bsrviog  that  the  body  of  infantry  in  question  were  no  longer  covered  by  the 
right  wing  of  Alexander's  army,  which  was  pursuing  the  enemy,  came  and 
attacked  it  in  flank.  The  engagement  was  very  bloody,  and  victory  a 
long  time  doubtful.  The  Greeks  endeavoured  to  push  the  Macedonians 
into  the  river,  and  to  recover  the  disorder  into  which  the  left  wing  had 
been  thrown.  The  Macedonians  also  signalized  themselves  with  the  ut- 
most bravery,  in  order  to  preserve  the  advantage  Alexander  had  just  be- 
fore gained,  and  support  the  honour  of  their  phalanx,  which  had  always 
beea  considered  as  invincible.  There  was  also  a  perpetual  jealousy  be- 
tween these  two  nations,  tlie  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  which  greatly  in- 
f^reaied  their  courage,  and  made  the  resistance  on  each  side  very  vieo- 
^9.   On  Atex^oder's  side,  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Seleucus  lost  bia  life 
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iviib  12d  more  considerable  officers,  who  all  had  behaved  with  the  ntmoBt 
gallantry. 

In  the  mean  time  the  right  wing,  which  was  victorious  under  its  monarcli, 
after  defeating  all  who  opposed  it,  wheeled  to  the  left  against  the  Greeks, 
who  were  6ghting  with  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  whom  the^ 
charged  very  vigorously  ;  and  attacking  them  in  flank,  entirely  rooted 
them. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  .engagement,  the  Persian  cavalry  which 
was  OB  the  right  wing,  without  waiting  for  their  being  attacked  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians, had  crossed  the  river  and  rushed  upon  the  Thessalian  horse, 
several  of  whose  squadrons  were  broke  by  it.  Upon  this  the  remainder  of 
the  latter,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impetuosity  of  the  first  charge,  and  oblige 
the  Persians  to  break  their  ranks,  macle  a  feint  of  retiring,  as  if  terrified  by 
the  prodigious  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  Persians  seeing  this,  were 
filled  with  boldness  and  confidence,  and  thereupon  the  greatest  part  of  them 
advancing  without  order  or  precaution,  as  to  a  certain  victory,  had  no 
thoughts  but  of  pursuing  the  enemy.  Upon  this,  the  Thessalians  seeing 
them  in  such  confusion,  faced  about  on  a  sudflen,  and  renewed  the  fi^t 
with  fresh  ardour.  The  Persians  made  a  brave  defence,  till  they  saw  Da* 
rius  put  to  flight,  and  the  Greeks  cut  to  pieces  by  the  phalanx. 

The  routing  of  the  Persian  cavafry,  completed  the  defeat  of  the  army. 
The  Persian  horse  suffered  very  much  in  the  retreat,  from  the  great  weleht 
of  the  arms  of  their  riders  ;  not  to  mention  that  as  they  retired  in  disorder, 
and  crowded  in  great  numbers  through  passes,  they  bruised  and  unhorsed 
one  another,  and  were  more  annoyed  by  their  own  soldiers  than  by  the 
enemy.  Besides,  the  Thessalian  cavalry  pursued  them  with  so  much 
fury,  that  they  were  as  much  shattered  as  the  inftintry,  and  lost  as  many 
men. 

With  regard  to  Darius,  as  we  before  observed,  the  instant  he  saw  his 
left  wing  broke,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  fled  in  his  chariot ;  but  ^et« 
ting  afterwards  into  craggy  rugged  places,  he  mounted  on  horseback, 
throwing  down  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal  mantle.  Alexander,  however, 
did  not  attempt  to  pursue  him,  till  he  saw  his  phalanx  had  conquered  the 
Crreeks,  and  the  Persian  horse  put  to  fliglit,  which  was  of  great  advantage 
to  the  prince  that  fled. 

About  8000  of  the  Greeks  that  were  in  Darius'  service,  with  their  offl. 
eers  at  their  head,  who  were  very  brave,  retired  over  the  mountains  to- 
wards Tripoli  in  Syria,  where  finding  the  transports  which  had  brought 
them  from  Lesbos  upon  dry  ground,  tb^y  fitted  out  as  many  of  them  as 
suited  their  purpose,  and  burned  the  rest  to  prevent  their  being  pursued. 

As  for  the  barbarians,  having  exerted  themselves  with  bravery  enough 
in  the  first  attack,  they  afterwards  gave  way  in  the  moat  shameful  manner, 
and  being  intent  upon  nothing  but  saving  themselves,  they  took  different 
ways.  Some  struck  into  the  high  road  which  led  directly  to  Persia  ;  oth- 
ers ran  into  woods  and  lonely  mountains ;  and  a  small  number  returned  to 
their  camp,  which  the  victorious  enemy  had  already  taken  and  plunder- 
ed. 

Sysigambis,  Darius'  mother,  and  that  monarch's  queen,  who  also  was 
his  sister,  remained  in  it,  with  two  of  tbe  king's  daughters,  a  ppn  of  his  a 
child,  and  some  Persian  ladies  ;  for  the  rest  had  been  carried  to  Damas- 
cus, with  part  of  Darius'  treasure,  and  all  such  things  as  contributed  only 
to  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  bis  court.    No  more  than  3000  talents^ 

•  About  4l0,000l.8teriing. 
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were  Ibood  in  his  camp ;  but  the  rest  of  the  treasure  fell  afterwards  into 
the  hands  of  Parmenio,  at  his  taking  the  city  of  Damascus. 

*  Alexander,  weary  of  pursoing  Darius,  seeing  night  draw  on,  and  that 
it  woold  be  impossible  for  him  to  overtake  that  monarch,  retnmed  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  his  soldiers  had  just  before  plundered.  Such  was 
the  end  of  this  memorable  battle,  fought  the  fourth  year  of  Alexander's 
reign.  The  Persians,  f  either  in  the  engagement  or  the  rout,  lost  a  great 
number  of  their  forces,  both  horse  and  foot;  but  very  few  were  killed  on 
Alexander's  side. 

That  very  evening  he  invited  the  grandees  of  his  court,  and  his  chief 
officers  to  a  feast,  at  which  he  himself  was  present,  notwithstanding  the 
wound  he  had  received,  it  having  only  grazed  the  skin.  But  they  were 
BO  sooner  set  down  at  table,  than  they  heard,  from  a  neighbouring  tent, 
a  great  noise,  intermixed  with  groans,  which  frighted  all  the  company ;  inso- 
much that  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard  before  the  king's  tent,  ran  to 
their  arms,  being  afraid  of  an  insurrection.  But  it  was  found,  that  the 
persons  who  made  this  clamour  were  the  mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and 
the  rest  of  the  captive  ladies,  who,  supposing  that  prince  dead,  bewailed 
his  loss,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  barbarians,  with  dreadful  cries 
and  bowlings.  An  eunuch,  who  had  seen  Darius'  cloak  in  the  hands  of 
a  soldier,  imagining  he  had  killed  him,  and  afterwards  stripped  him  of  that 
garment,  had  carried  them  that  false  account. 

We  are  told  that  Alexander,  upon   being  told  the  reason  of  this  fkhe 
alarm,  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  when  he  considered  the  sad  calamity 
of  Darius,  and  the  tender  disposition  of  those  princesses,  whom  his  mis- 
fortunes only  affected.    He  thereupon  sent  Leonatus,  one  of  his  chief 
courtiers,  to  assure  them,  that  the  man  whose  death  they  bewailed  was 
alive.    Leonatus,  taking  some  soldiers  with  him,  came  to  the  tent  of  the 
princesses,  and  sent  word,  that  he  was  come  to  pay  them  a  visit  in  the 
king's  name.    The  persons,  who  were  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  seeing 
a  band  of  armed  men,  imagined  that  their  mistresses  were  undone ;  and 
accordingly  ran  into  the  tent,  crying  aloud,  that  their  last  hour  was  come, 
and  that  soldiers  were  dispatched  to  murder  them :  so  that  these  princess- 
es, being  seized  with  the  utmost  distraction,  did  not  make  the  least  an- 
swer, bat  waited  in  deep  silence  for  the  orders  of  the  conqueror.     At  last, 
Leonatus  having  staid  a  long  time,  and  seeing  no  one  appear,  left  his  sol- 
diers at  the  door,  and  came  into  the  tent :  but  their  terror  increased,  when 
they  saw  a  man  enter  among  them  without  being  introduced.    They  there- 
upon threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  entreated,  that  "  before  he  put 
"  them  to  death,  they  might  be  allowed  to  bury  Darius  after  the  manner 
^  of  their  country ;  and  that  when  they  had  paid  this  last  duty  to  their  king, 
"  they  should  die  contented."     Leonatus  answered,  '<  that  Darius  was  liv- 
'Mog;  and  that  so  far  from  giving  them  any  offence,  they  should  be  treated 
*^  as  queens,  and  live  in  their  former  splendour."     Sysigambis,  hearing 
this,  began  to  recover  her  spirits,  and  permitted  Leonatus  to  give  her  his 
hand  to  raise  her  from  the  ground. 

The  next  day  Alexander,  after  visiting  the  wounded,  caused  the  last 
honours  to  be  paid  to  the  dead,  in  presence  of  the  whole  army,  drawn  up 
in  the  most  splendid  order  of  Rattle.    He  treated  the  Persians  of  dislinc- 

*  A.  M.  3874.    Ant  X  C  SS«. 

t  According  to  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  100,000  foot,  and 
10,000  horse.  And  the  former  historian  relates,  that  no  more  than  150  horse, 
and  800  foot,  were  lost  on  Alexander's  side,  which  does  not  seem  probable. 
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lion  in  tfae  same  raa«oer,  and  permitted  Darim'  mother  ia  bary  wbaieTer 
persons  she  pleased,  according  to  the  customs  and  eereoMmies  practised 
IE  her  country.  Howeyer,  this  prudent  princess  ased  that  permisBiafi  in 
regard  only  to  a  few  who  were  her  near  relations,  and  that  witii  sach  a 
modesty  and  reserve  as  she  thought  suited  her  present  condHien.  The* 
king  testified  his  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  whole  army,  especially  to  the 
^hke(  officers,  whose  actions  be  applauded  in  the  strongest  terms,  as  well 
those  of  which  be  himself  had  been  an  eye-witness,  as  such  as  had  h^^eiiL 
only  related  to  him ;  and  he  made  presents  to  all,  according  to  their  BMrit 
and  station. 

After  Alexander  had  performed  these  several  duties^  truly  worthj  a 
|;reat  monareb,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  queens,  to  inform  them  that  he 
was  coming  to  pay  them  a  visit ;  and  accordi^ly,  commandiai;  M  has 
train  to  withdraw,  he  entered  the  tent,  aecompaoied  only  by  Hephiea- 
tion.  He  was  bis  favourite ;  and  as  they  had  been  brought  up  together^ 
the  king  revealed  bis  secrets  to  bimt  and  no  body  else  dared  to  speak  b^ 
freely  to  him ;  *  but  even  Hef^iestion  made  so  cautious  and  discreet  a» 
use  of  that  liberty,  that  be  seemed  to  take  it  not  so  much  out  of  inelina* 
tion,  as  from  a  desire  to  obey  the  king  who  would  have  it  so.  They  were 
of  the  same  age,  but  Hephsstion  was  taller,  so  that  the  queens  took  hits 
at  fiTBt  for  the  king,  and  paid  him  their  respects  as  sqcb  :  but  some  cap- 
tive eunuchs  showing  them  Alexander,  Byslgambis  fell  prostrate  before 
him,  and  begged  his  pardon ;  declaring,  that  as  she  had  never  seen  him, 
she  hoped  that  consideration  would  plead  her  apology.  The  king  ramog 
her  from  the  ground,  *'  dear  mother,'^  said  be,  *'  you  are  not  miBtaken, 
^  for  he  also  is  an  Alexander  :  f"  a  fine  expression,  which  does  honour  to 
both  f  Had  Alexander  always  thought  and  acted  in  (bis  manner,  he  would 
justly  have  merited  the  title  of  great ;  bnt  fortune  bad  not  yet  corrupted  hie 
aottl.f  He  bore  her  at  first  with  moderation  and  wisdom ;  but  at  last  she 
overpowered  him,  and  he  became  unable  to  resist  her. 

SysigambiS)  strongly  affected  with  these  testimonies  of  goodness  and 
humanity,  could  not  forbear  testifying  her  gratitude  upon  that  account : 
^'  Great  prince,"  said  she  to  him,  what  words  shall  I  find  to  express  my 
'^  thanks  in  such  a  manner  as  may  answer  your  generosity  !  you  call  me 
f<  your  mother,  and  honour  me  still  with  the  title  of  queen,  whereas  I  con- 
^'  fess  myself  your  captive.  1 1  know  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  now 
f'  am.  I  know  the  whole  extent  of  my  past  grandeur,  and  find  I  can  sup- 
''  port  all  the  weight  of  my  present  ill  fortune.  But  it  will  be  glorious  for 
f*  you,  as  you  now  have  an  absolute  power  over  us,  to  make  us  (eel  it  b/ 
f  your  deoEtency  only,  and  not  by  ill  treatment." 

The  king  after  comforting  the  princesses,  took  Darius'  son  in  bis  arms. 
This  little  child  without  discovering  the  least  terror,  embraced  Alexan- 
der, who  being  affected  with  bis  confidence,  and  turning  about  to  He- 
pbsstion,  said  to  him,  "^  0  that  Darius  bad  had  some  portion  of  this  ten- 
*^  der  disposition !" 

^  Libertalii^  quoque  id  eo  admonendo  non  alius  jus  habebat ;  quod  tamen  ita 
usurpabat,  ut  magis  a  rege  perxnissum  quam  vindicatum  ab  eo  videretur.  Q. 
Curt. 

f  O  donum  inclytce  vocis,  danti  pariter  atque  acclpienti  speciosum  Va).  Max.  K 
iv.  c.  7. 

t  Sed  nondum  fortuna  se  animo  ejus  infuderat  Itaque  orientem  earn  mode- 
rate et  prudenter  tulit :  ad  tiltimum  magnrtudinem  pjus  non  cepit     Q.  Curt 

n  Et  praeterit©  fortiince  featigium  capio,  ct  prasentis  jugiiin  pati  possum.  Q, 
Curt. 
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It  is  «ertaiB  tbat  Darias,  in  the  begHmiiiig  of  bis  reign,  belMTed  io  tmek 
a  maimer,  that  he  eorpasaed  lo  clemency  and  goodnefls  all  the  kings  hie 
predecessors,  and  was  superior  to  a  passion  which  conquers  and  enstaves 
the  strongest.  Darius'  oonsoK  was  the  most  lovely  princess  in  the  worM, 
as  he  himself  was  the  most  beautiful  of  princes,  and  o(  a  very  tall  an4 
najesttc  shape ;  and  the  princesses  their  daughters  resembled  them.  They 
were,  says  Plutarch,  in  Alexander's  camp,  not  as  in  that  of  an  enemy, 
but  as  in  a  sacred  temple,  ana  a  sanctuary  assigned  for  the  asylum  of 
chastity,  in  which  all  the  princesses  Kved  so  retired  that  they  were  not 
seen  by  any  person,  nor  did  any  one  dare  to  approach  their  apartments* 

We  even  find,  that  after  the  first  visit  above  mentioned,  which  was  a 
respectful  and  ceremonious  one,  Alexander,  to  avoid  exposing  himself  to 
the  dangers  of  human  frdlty,  took  a  solemn  resolution  never  to  visit  Da- 
rius' queen  any  more.*  He  himself  informs  ns  of  this  menK>rable  cir* 
aumstance  in  a  letter,  wrote  by  him  to  Parmenio,  in  which  he  command- 
ed hitn  to  put  to  death  ceriain  Macedonians,  who  bad  forced  the  wives  of 
seme  foreign  soldiers.  In  this  letter  the  following  words  were  read :  *^  For, 
*^  as  to  myself,  it  will  be  found  tbat  I  neither  saw,  nor  would  see,  the  wife 
^'  of  Darius ;  and  did  not  suffer  any  person  to  speak  of  her  beaaty  befofe 
"  me."  We  are  to  remember  that  Alexander  was  young,  victorious,  and 
free,  that  is,  not  engaged  in  marriage,  as  has  been  observed  of  the  first 
8cipio  OD  a  like  occasion.f    "  Ei  jwoemsy  ei  ealebs  ei  wdor." 

To  conclude,  he  treated  these  princesses  with  soch  humanity,  that  no* 
thing  but  the  remembrance  that  they  were  captives  could  have  made  thens 
sensible  of  their  calamity ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  they  possessed  be- 
fore, netbing  was  wanting  with  rej;;ard  to  Alexander,  but  that  trust  and  cob- 
fidenee,  which  no  one  can  repose  in  an  enemy,  how  kindly  soever  he  be- 
naves. 

SECTION  VI. 

ALXXANDfiR  MARCHES   VICTORIOUS   INTO   8TRIA.-*^ATS   SICOE  TO  TTXE, 
WHICH   HS   TAKES    BT    STORM. 

ALEXANDER  {  set  out  towards  Syria,  after  having  consecrated  three 
altars  on  the  river  Pinarias,  the  first  to  Jupiter,  the  second  to  HercukSj 
and  the  third  to  Minerva,  as  so  many  monuments  of  his  victory.  He  had 
seat  Parmenio  to  Damascus,  in  which  Darius!  treasure  was  deposited.  The 
goveraonr  of  tlie  city,  betraying  bis  sovereign,  from  whom  be  had  no 
further  expectations,  wrote  to  Alexander  to  acquaint  him  that  be  wan 
ready  to  deliver  up  into  his  hands,  all  the  treasure  and  other  rich  stores 
of  Darius.  Bnt  being  desirous  of  covering  his  treason  with  a  specious  pre- 
text, he  pretended  tbat  he  was  not  secure  in  the  city  ;  so  caused  by  day 
break,  all  the  money  and  the  richest  things  in  it  to  be  put  on  men's  backs, 
and  fled  away  with  the  whole,  seemingly  with  intention  to  secure  them, 
but  in  reality  to  deliver  thein  up  to  the  enemy,  as  he  had  agreed  with 
Parmenio,  who  had  opened  the  letter  addressed  to  the  king.  At  the  first 
sight  of  the  forces  wiiich  this  general  headed,  those  who  carried  the  bur- 
i^eas,  being  frighted,  threw  them  down  and  fled  away,  as  did  the  soldiers 
^vbo  convoyed  them,  and  the  governour  himself,  who  was  most  terrified. 
Oq  this  occasion  immense  riches  were  seen  scattered  up  and  down  the 

*  Plut.  in  Alex.  I  Val.  Ma^.  1.  iv.  c.  S. 

tDiod.  I.  xvii.  p.  517,  518.  Arii^n.  k  iL  p.  84—86.  Pint.  In  Alex.  Qniri*. 
Curt.  1.  iv.  e.  X.    Justin.  I  xi.  c.  10. 
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^elds;  all  the  gold  and  Bilver  designed  to  pay  so  greaf  an  army;  the 
Jiplendid  equipages  of  so  many  great  lords  and  ladies  :  the  golden  vases 
and  bridles,  magnificent  tents,  and  carriages  abandoned  by  their  drivers  ; 
in  a  word»  whatever  the  long  prosperity  and  frugality  of  so  many  kings  had 
aunassed  during  many  ages,  was  abandoned  to  the  conqueror. 

But  the  most  moving  part  of  this  sad  scene,  was  to  see  the  wives  of  the 
satraps  and  grandees  of  Persia,  most  of  whom  dragged  their  little  children 
after  them  ;  so  much  the  greater  objects  of  compassion,  as  they  were  less 
sensible  of  their  misfortune.  Among  these,  were  three  young  princesses, 
.daughters  of  Ochus,  who  had  reigned  before  Darius ;  the  widow  of  this 
Ochus ;  the  daughter  of  Oxathres,  brother  of  Darius  ;  the  wife  of  Artaba- 
3us,  the  greatest  lord  of  the  court,  and  his  son  Ilioneus.  There  also' 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  wife  and  son  of  Pharnabasus,  whom  the  king 
had  appointed  admiral  of  all  the  coasts;  three  dau{;hters  of  Mentor,"  the 
^ife  and  son  of  Memnon,  the  illustrious  general ;  insomuch  that  scarce  one 
poble  family  in  all  Persia  but  shared  in  this  calamity. 

There  also  were  found  in  Damascus  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeiaa 
cities,  particularly  those  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  whom  Darius  thoaght 
he  had  lodged  in  a  safe  asylum,  when  he  put  them  under  the  protectioir 
of  that  traitor. 

Besides  money,  and  plate  which  was  afterwards  coined,  and  amounted 
to  immense  sums,  30,000  men,  and  7000  beasts  laden  with  baisgage,  were 
taken.  We  fiud  by  Parmenio's. letter  *  to  Alexander,  that  be  found  in 
Damascus  329  of  Darius'  concubines,  all  admirably  well  skilled  in  moaic  V 
and  also  a  multitude  of  officers,  whose  business  was  to  regulate  and  pre- 
pare every  thing  relating  to  entertainments ;  such  as  to  make  wreaths,  to 
prepare  perfumes  and  essences,  to  dress  viands,  to  make  pies,  and  all 
things  in  the  pastry  way,  to  preside  over  the  wine  cellars,  to  give  out  the 
wine,  and  such  like.  There  were  492  of  these  officers-— a  train  worthy  of 
a  prince  who  runs  to  his  destruction  ! 

Darius,  who  a  few  hours  before  was  at  the  head  of  so  mighty  and  splen- 
did an  army,  and  who  came  into  the  field  mounted  on  a  chariot,  with  the 
pride  of  a  conqueror  rather  than  with  the  equipage  of  a  warrior,  was  fly- 
ing over  plains,  which,  from  being  before  covered  with  the  infinite  multi- 
tude of  his  forces,  now  appeared  like  a  desert  or  vast  solitude.  This  ill- 
fated  prince  rode  swiftly  the  whole  night,  accompanied  by  a  very  few  at- 
tendants ;  for  all  had  not  taken  the  same  road,  and  most  of  those  who  ac- 
companied him  could  not  keep  up  with  him,  as  he  often  changed  bis  hors- 
es. At  last  he  arrived  at  f  Sochus,  where  he  assembled  the  remmns  of 
his  army,  which  amounted  only  to  4000  men,  including  Persians  as  well  as 
foreigners ;  and  from  hence  he  made  all  possible  haste  to  Thapsacus,  hi  or- 
der  to  have  the  Euphrates  between  him  and  Alexander. 

In  the  mean  time,  Parmenio  having  carried  all  the  booty  into  Damascus, 
the  king  commanded  him  to  take  care  of  it,  and  likewise  of  the  captives. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Syria  surrendered  at  the  first  approaches  of  the  con- 
queror. Being  arrived  at  Marathes,  he  received  a  letter  frdm  DariuSy«lo 
which  he  styled  himself  king,  without  bestowing  that  title  on  Alesander. 
He  commanded,  rather  than  intreated  him,  '*  to  ask  any  sum  of  money 
"  he  should  think  proper  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  mother,  his  Wife,  and 
**  children.    That  with  regard  to  their  dispute  for  empire^  he  might,  if  be 

*  Athen.  1  xiii.  p.  ROT.  J 

t  This  city  was  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  place  where  the  battle 
was  fought. 


^  ihoof^t  pttupeft  decide  h  lo  one  general  Imttte,  to  which  liofli  partieg 

*  sboiild  brioj^  aD  eijiial  namber  of  troop« :  but  that  in  case  he  were  B(ill 
^  capable  bf  good  eouasef^  he  would  adrise  him  td  feit  contented  With 
**  the  hingdoni  of  his  ancestors,  and  not  invade  that  of  another;  that  they 
^  should  henceforward  live  as  good  friends  and  fililhfdi  allies ;  that  be  him- 
'  self  ^as  ready  to  swear  to  tlw  observance  of  these  articles,  and  to  n^ 
^  ceive  Alexander's  oath.'* 

ThU  fetter,  which  breathed  io  dnseasoni^fe  a  pride  and  hanghtiness,  ex- 
eeedinicly  offended  Aleitander.  He  therefore  wrote  the  following  answer : 
^  Alexander  the  king  to  Darius.  The  ancient  Darius,  whose  name  you  as* 
^  suoie,  in  fortner  times  entirely  ruined  the  Greeks  who  inhabit  the  coasts 
"of  thfe  Hellespont,  and  the  lonians,  our  ancient  Colonies.  He  next 
'^  crossed  the  sea  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  atiny,  and  Carried  the  war  in- 
^  to  the  very  heart  of  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Aft^r  hitrt,  Xerxes  made 
**  another  descent  with  a  dreadful  number  of  barbarians,  in  order  to  fight 
*<  us  }  hnd  having  been  overcome  in  a  naval  engagement,  he  left,  at  his  re- 
^  tiring,  Mardonhis  id  Greece,  who  plundered  our  cities,  and  laid  wnait 
^*  our  fi^Jain^.  But  who  has  not  h^ard,  that  Philip,  my  father,  was  assas^- 
^  nated  by  wretches  siiVomed  thereto  by  your  partisans;  in  hopes  of  a 

*  great  reward !  For  it  is  customary  with  the  Pisraians  to  undertake  imp!- 
^  ous  wars,  and,  when  armed  in  the  field,  to  set  a  price  upon  the  beads  oif 
^  their  eheniies.  And  even  you  yourself,  though  at  the  head  of  a  vast  ar- 
"  my,  however  promised  a  thousand  talents  to  any  person  who  should  k{U 
^me.  I  therefore  only  defend  myself,  and  consequently  am  not  tiie 
**  aggressor.  And  indeed  the  gods,  who  always  dechire  for  the  just  cause, 
**  have  favoured  my  arms :  and  aided  by  their  protection,  I  hAve  subjected 
"  a  great  pail  of  Asia,  and  defeated  you,  Darius,  in  a  pitched  battle.  Ho^^ 
^  ever,  though  I  ought  not  to  grant  any  request  you  nkake,  since  you  have 
^  not  acted  fairly  in  this  war ;  nevertheless,  in  case  you  will  appear  be- 
**  fore  me  in  a  suppKcating  posture,  I  give  you  my  word  that  I  wilt 
''restore  to  you,  without  any  ransom,  your  mother,  your  wife  an4 
^  children ;  I  will  let  you  see,  that  I  know  how  to  conquer,  and  to  obUge 
**  the  conquered.*  if  you  are  afraid  of  surrendering  yourself  to  me,  I 
*'  now  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  you  may  do  it  without  the  least 
^danger:  but  remember,  when  you  next  write  to'me,  that  you  write  not 
"  only  to  a  king,  but  to  your  king.'*  Thersippus  was  ordered  to  carry  this 
letter. 

Alexander,  marching  from  thence  into  Phoenicia,  the  citixens  of  Byblos 
trpened  their  gates  to  him.  Every  one  submitted  as  be  advanced ;  but 
no  people  did  this  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  Sidomans.  We  have  seea 
lo  what  manner  Ochus  had  destroyed  their  city  18  years  before,  and  put 
all  the  inhabitants  of  it  to  the  sword.  After  he  was  retumed  into  Persia, 
those  of  the  citisens  who,  upon  account  of  their  traffic,  or  for  some  other 
cause,  had  been  absent,  and  by  that  means  had  escaped  the  massacre,  re- 
toroed  thither,  and  rebuilt  their  city.  But  they  had  retained  so  violent  a 
hatred  of  the  Persians,  that  they  were  overjoyed  at  this  opportunity  to 
throw  off  their  yoke ;  and  indeed  they  were  the  first  in  that  country  who 
ftubmitted  to  the  king  by  their  deputies,  in  opposition  to  Strato  their  king^ 
who  bad  declared  in  favour  of  Darius.  Alexander  dethroned  him,  and 
penratted  Hephestion  to  elect  inhis  stead  whomsoever  of  the  Bidonians, 
he  sliould  judge  worthy  of  so  exalted  a  station*  ^ 

Thb  favourite  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  iw^  bitrtlker^  who  weos 

•Etvinccre,etconsulercTlctisscio.    Q.  Curt. 
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yoiiQg,  ami  of  the  most  conidderable  iamily  in  the  citj.    To  these  be  offer-' 
•d  the  crown :  but  they  refused  it,  telling  bim,  that,  according  to  the  Uiir» 
of  their  countiy ,  no  person  could  ascend  the  throne,  unless  he  were  of  the 
blood  royal.    Hepbtestion  admiring  this  greatness  of  soul,  which  could  con* 
temn  what  others  strhre  to  obtain  by  lire  and  sword :  "  Continue,"  says  be 
to  them,  ^  in  this  way  of  thinking;  you»  who  before  were  sensible  that  it 
**  is  much  more  glorious  to  refuse  a  diadem,  than-  to  accept  it.    However^' 
^  iMime  me  some  person  of  the  royal  ilsmily,  who  may  remember,  when  fae 
^  is  king,  that  it  was  you  set  the  crown  upon  bis  bead."    The  brothers^ 
observing  that  several,  through  exeessiye  ambition,  aspired  to  this  high  sta- 
tion, and  to  obtain  It  paid  a  servile  court  to  Alexander's  favourites,  declar- 
ed, that  they  did  not  know  any  person  more  worthy  of  the  diadem  than 
one  Abdolonymus,  descended,  though  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  royaL 
line ;  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  was  so  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  U> 
get  his  bread  by  day-labour  in  a  garden  without  the  ci^.    His  honesty  and 
integrity  had  reduced  him,  as  well  as  many  more,,  to  so  extreme  poverty. 
Solely  intent  upon  bis  labour,  be  did  not  hear  the  clashing  of  the  arms^ 
which  bad  shaken  all  Asia. 

immediately  the  two  brothers  went  in  search  of  Abdolonymus  with  the 
royal  garments,  maA  found  bim  weeding  bis  garden.  They  then  saluted 
him  kibg ;  and  one  of  them  addressed  him  thus  :  ''  you  must  now  change 
**  your  tatters  fer  the  dress  I  have  brought  Put  off  the  mean  and  con- 
**  temptibie  habit  in  which  you  have  grown  old ;  *  assume  the  sentiments 
*'  of  a  prince ;  but  when  you  are  seated  on  the  throne,  continue  to  preserve 
"  the  virtue  whkh  made  you  worthy  of  it  And  when  you  shaJi  have  as- 
^  cended  it,  and  by  that  means  l»ecome  the  supreme  dispenser  of  life  and 
**  death  over  all  your  eitixens,  be  sure  never  ta  forget  the  condition  in 
*^  which,  or  rather  for  which,  you  was  elected."^  Abdolonymus  looked  up- 
on the^whole  as  a  dream,  and,  unable  to  guess  the  meaning  of  it,  asked  If 
they  were  not  asbamed^to  ridicule  bim  In  that  manner.  But,  as  he  made 
greater  resistance  than  suited  their  inclinations,  they  themselves  washed 
bim,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  a  purple  robe,  richly  embroidered  with- 
gold ;  then,  after  repeated  oaths  of  their  being  in  earnest^  they  conducted 
him  to  ^e  palace. 

The  news  of  this  was  immediately  spread  over  the  whofe  city.  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  were  overjoyed  at  it,  but  some  murmured,  especially  the 
rich,  who  despising  Abdotonymus'  former  abject  state,  could  not  forbear 
showing  their  resentments  upon  that  account  in  the  king's  court.  Alexan- 
der comnaanded  the  new  elected  prince  to  be  sent  for ;  and,  after  sur- 
veying him. attentively  along  time,  spoke  thus :  '*  Thy  f  air  and  mien  do 
^  not  contradint  what  is  related  of  thy  extractfon ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to 
^  know  with  whatlraroe  of  mind  thou  didst  bear  thy  poverty."—''  Would 
**  to  the  gods,"  replied  he,  **  that  I  may  bear  this  crown  with  equal  pa- 
*^  tience.  These  hands  have  procured  me  all  1  desired  ;  and  whilst  I  pos- 
'<  sessed  nothing,  1  wanted  nothing."    This  answer  gave  Alexander  an  high 

•  Cape  regis  animura,  et  in  earn,  fortuoams  qua  dignus  es,  istam  continentiam 
prefer.  Et,  cum  in  regali  solio  residebis,  Titse  neeisque  emniufn  civiiim  dominus, 
cave  obliviscaris  htijus  status  in  quo  accipis,  regnum,  imo  hercule,  propter  quern; 
Quint  Curt 

t  Corporis,  inqait,  hahitiis,  famte  generis  non  repugnat  Scd  libet  scire,  inopi- 
am  ^ua  patientta  tuleris.  Turn  ille  ;  ntSnam,  Inquit,  eodem  animo  regnum  *  pair 
possnn!  Hs  manus  suffecere  deslderio-meo;  Nitiil  habenti^  nihil  defuit.  Q.  Uurt 

*  The  thought  is  beautiful  and  just  IJe  considers  the  regal  power  as  a  bur- 
den more  diffieub  to  be  borne  than  poverty ;  "  regnum  i^ati." 
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idea  of  AbdotonymaB'  virtue ;  bo  that  he  presented  him  not  only  with  all 
the  rich  furniture  which  had  t>elonged  to  Sirato,  and  part  of  the  Persiaii 
plunder,  but  likewise  annexed  one  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  to  lua 
dominions. 

*  Syria  and  Phoenicia  were  already  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  the 
city  of  Tyre  excepted.  This  city  whs  justly  entitled  the  (^ueen  of  the 
Sea,  that  element  bringing  to  it  the  tribute  of  all  nations.  She  boasted 
her  having  first  invented  navigation,  and  taught  mankind  the  art  of  brav- 
ing the  wind  and  waves  by  the  assistance  of  a  frail  bark.  The  happy  situ* 
ation  of  Tyre,  the  conveniency  and  extent  of  its  ports,  the  character  of 
Hs  inhabitants,  who  were  industrious,  laborious,  patient,  and  extremeljr 
courteous  to  strangers,  invited  thitiier  merchants  from  aH  parts  of  the 
globe  ;  so  that  it  might  be  considered,  not  so  much  as  a  city  belonging  to 
any  particular  nation,  as  the  common  city  of  all  nations,  and  the  centre  of 
their  commerce.  . 

'   Upon  Alexander's  advancing  towards  it,  the  Tynans  sent  him  an  em- 
bassy with  presents  for  himself,  and  refreshments  for  his  army.  They  were 
willing  to  have  him  for  their  friend,  but  not  for  their  master;  so  that  when 
he  discovered  a  desire  of  entering  dieir  city,  in  order  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
Hercules,  Its  tutelar  god,  they  refused  him  admission.    But  this  conquer- 
or, after  gaining  so  many  victories,  had  too  high  an  heart  to  put  up  such 
an  affront,  and  thereupon  was  resolved  to  force  them  to  it  by  a  siege,  which 
(hey,  on  the  other  side  were  determined  to  sustun  with  Uie  utmost  vigour. 
The  spring  was  now  coming  on.    Tyre  was  at  that  time  seated  in  an  island 
of  the  sea,  about  a  quarter  of  a  f  league  from  the  continent.    It  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  strong  wall  150  feet  high,  which  the  waves  of  the  sea 
washed ;  and  the  Garthas^nians,  a  colony  firom  Tyre,  a  mighty  people,  and 
sovereigns  of  the  ocean,  whose  ambassadors  were  at  that  time  in  the  city 
offering  to  Hercules,  according  to  ancient  custom,  an  annual  sacrifice,  had 
engaged  themselves  to  succour  the  Tyrians.    It  was  this  made  tfaem  so 
baughty.    Firmly  determined  not  to  surrender,  ihey  fix  machines  on  the 
nunparts  and  on  the  towers,  arm  their  young  men,  and  build  workhouses 
for  the  artificers,  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the  city ;  so  that 
every  part  resounded  with  the  noise  of  wariike  preparations.    They  like- 
wise cast  iron  grapples,  to  throw  on  the  enemy's  works,  and  tear  them 
iLway ;  as  also  cramp  irons,  and  such  like  instruments,  Invented  for  the  de- 
fence of  cities. 

Alexander  imagined  that  there  were  essential  reasons  why  he  should 
possess  himself  of  Tyre.  He  was  sensible  that  he  could  not  invade 
£gypt  easily,  so  long  as  the  Persians  should  be  nuisters  of  the  sea ;  nor 
pursue  Darius  with  safety,  in  case  he  should  leave  behind  him  so  large  an 
eiteot  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  either  enemies,^  or  sus- 
pected to  be  so.  He  likewise  was  afraid,  least  some  insurrection  should 
break  out  in  Greece ;  and  that  his  enemies,  after  having  retaken  in  his  ab- 
sence the  maritime  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  increased  their  fleet,  would 
>Dake  his  country  the  seat  of  war,  during  his  being  employed  in  pursuing 
parins  in  the  plains  of  Babylon.  Thesie  apprehensions  were  the  more 
juady  grounded,  as  the  Lacedflemonians  had  declared  openly  against  him, 
and  the  Athenians  sided  with  him  more  out  of  fear  than  affection.^  But, 
thalin  case  he  should  conquer  Tyre,  all  Phoenicia  being  then  subject  to 
him,  be  would  be  able  to  dispossess  the  Persians  of  half  their  naval  ar- 
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ipy,  which  poneifited  of  the  ileet  of  (hat  province,  and  wouM  toon  mak^ 
^imself  maater  of  the  ialand  of  Cyprus  and  of  Ggypt,  which  could  nol  re- 
ipist  hiin  thp  iDBtant  he  wi^  become  neater  at  sea. 

On  the  o^er  side,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  according  to  «ll  the 
nil^s  of  war,  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  onjtht  to  have  paraoed 
ipkrins  Tigpronsly,  and  neither  given  hini  an  opportunity  of  recov«rio|s 
froBi  the  fright  into  which  his  defeat  had  thrown  him,  nor  allowed  him  time 
to  nuse  9-  new  army ;  the  success  of  the  enterprbe,  which  appeared  infiU- 
lible,  being  the  only  thing  that  could  make  him  formidable  and  superior 
jbo  all  h|8  enemies.  Add  to  this,  thjit  in  case  Alexai^der  8h'>iMd  not  be  able 
to  take  this  city,  which  was  not  rery  unlikely,  he  would  discredit  his  own 
arqas,  would  lose  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  prove  |o  the  enemy  that 
be  was  not  invincible.  But  God,  who  had  appointed  this  monarch  to 
chastise  the  pride  of  Tyre,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  did  not  once  peraiil 
these  thoughts  to  enter  his  mind,  but  determined  him  to  l^y  siege  to  the 
place,  in  spite  of  all  the  difliculties  which  opposed  ao  hasanlous  a  deaign, 
f  nd  the  ipany  reasons  firhich  should  have  prompted  him  to  pursae  Quite 
different  measures. 

.  It  was  impossible  to  come  near  this  city  in  order  to  storm  it,  wittipnt 
Biaking  a  bank  which  should  reach  from  the  continent  to  the  island ;  aii4 
^n  atteufipt  of  thjs  kipc),  wot|ld  be  attended  with  difficulties  that  were  aeeni* 
^gly  insurmountable.  The  little  |irm  of  the  sea,  which  separated  the  i^r 
and  from  the  continent,  was  exposed  to  the  west  wind,  which  often  raiMd 
i|uch  dreadful  storms  there,  that  the  waves  would  in  an  instant  swee^ 
away  all  works.  Besides,  as  the  city  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
siBa,  there  if  as  no  fixing  scalipg  ladders,  nor  throwing  up  batteries,  but  at 
f  distance  in  the  ships  i  and  the  wajiJ,  which  projected  into  the  sea  towards 
the  Jower  part,  prevented  people  from  lanmng;  not  to  mention  that  the 
^ailitary  engine^,  which  might  have  been  put  on  board  the  galleys,  eeoki 
not  ,do  much  execution,  the  waves  were  so  very  tumultuous. 

But  nothing  was  capable  of  checking  or  vanquishing  the  resolution  of 
Alexander,  who  was  determined  to  carry  the  city  at  any  rate,  However, 
as  the  few  vessels  h?  possessed  lay  at  a  great  distance  from  him,  and  the 
«iege  pf  so  strong  a  place  might  possibly  last  a  long  time,  and  so  retard 
Ilia  other  enterprises ;  he  thought  proper  to  endeavour  an  accommodalion. 
Accordingly  he  seat  heralds,  who  proposed  a  peace  between  Alexander 
and  their  city ;  but  these  the  Tyrians  killed,  contrary  to  the  law  of  qa« 
fjons  and  threw  them  from  the  top  of  the  walls  intojhe  sea.  Alexander, 
exasperated  at  so  cruel  an  outrage  fornied  a  resolution  at  once,  ^ni\  em« 
ployed  his  whole  attention  in  raising  a  dyke,  ^e  found  In  the  ruins  of  old 
VTyre,  which  stood  on  the  continent,  and  was  called  Pale-Tyros,  materi- 
als to  make  piers,  taking  all  the  stones  and  rubbish  from  it.  Motnt  Li- 
^anus,  which  ii^as  not  far  distant  from  it,  so  famous  in  scripture  for  ita  ce- 
dars, furnished  him  with  wood  for  piles,  and  other  timber  work. 

The  soldiers  begap  the  pier  with  great  alacrity,  being  animated  by  the 
presence  of  their  sovereign,  who  himself  gave  oi|t  all  the  orders ;  and 
whq,  *  knowing  perfectjy  how  to  insinuate  himself  into,  and  gain  the  af- 
fections of  his  troops,  excited  some  by  praises,  and  others  by  aKi^  rep* 
riinands,  intermixed  with  kind  expressions,  and  softened  by  premtsea.  'At 
first  they  ad?anced  with  pretty  great  speed,  the  piles  being  eaai^  drove 
into  the  slime,  which  served  as  mortar  for  the  stones ;  i^  as  the  place 
i^hpfe  these  works  were  carrying  on  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
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tlier  west  OB  w!fli9«t  iaterraptiopi*  Bat  the  farther  Hiey  wcvt  tteom  tbe 
shore,  the  greater  difficulties  they  met  with ;  because  the  sea  was  deeper, 
and  tbe  workmen  were  very  much  annoyed  by  tbe  darts  discharged  from 
the  lop  <if  the  walls.  The  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  (he  sea,  coming 
forward  in  great  boats,  and  razing  eveiy  part  of  the  dyke,  prevented  the 
Sbcedonians  from  carrying  it  on  with  vigour.  Then  adding  insults  to  their 
attacks,  they  cried  aloud  to  Alexander's  soldiers,  "  that  it  was  a  noble  sight 
",  to  see  those  conquerors  whose  names  were  so  renowned  all  the  world 
*t  over^  carrying  burdens  on  their  backs  like  so  many  beasts."  And  they 
would  afterwards  ask  them,  in  a  contemptuous  tone  of  voice,  "  whether 
*^  Alexander  were  greater  than  Neptune ;  and  if  they  pretended  to  prevail 
«  over  that  God  7" 

But  thesf)  taunts  did  but  inflame  the  ooorage  of  tbe  soldiers.    At  last  the 
^r«k   appeared  above  water,  began  to  show  a  level  of  a  considerable 
breadth,  apd  to  approach  the  city.    Then  the  besieged  perceiving  with  ter- 
tor  the  vastness  of  the  work,  which  tbe  sea  had  (ill  then  kept  from  their 
aigbty  came  in  their  ship  boats,  in  order  to  view  the  bank,  which  was  not 
yet  very  JBrm.    These  boats  were  full  of  slingers,  bowmen,  and  others  who 
tyvrled  javelina,  and  even  fire,  and  being  spread  to  the  right  and  left  about 
the  bank,  they  shot  on  all  sides  upon  the  workmen,  several  of  whom  were 
wooaded ;  it  not  being  possible  for  them  to  ward  pff  the  blows,  because  of 
the  g^eat  eaae  and  swiftness  with  which  the  bpats  iaoved  backwards  and 
forwards,   so  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  work  to  defend  them- 
selves.   )t  was  therefore  resolved  that  skins  and  sails  should  be  spread  to 
^ver  the  workmen;  and  that  two  wooden  towers  should  be  raised  at  the 
head  of  the  bank,  to  prevent  the  approaches  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  other  side,  the  Tyrians  made  a  descent  on  the  shore,  out  of  the 
-View  of  the  camp,  where  they  landed  some  soldiers,  who  out  to  pieces 
those  that  carried  the  stones ;  and  on  Woant  Libanos  there  also  were  some 
yirabian  peasants,  who  meeting  the  Macedonians  straggling  up  and  down, 
killed  near  thirty  of  them,  and  took  very  near  the  same  number.    These 
small  losses  obliged  Alexander  to  separate  his  troops  Into  different  bodies. 
.  The  besieged,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  every  invention,  every  strat- 
agem timt  could  be  found,  to  ruin  the  enemy's  works.    They  took  a  trans* 
port  vessel,  i|nd  filling  it  with  brusheSi  and  such  like  dry  materials,  made 
^  large  mclosnre  near  the  prow,  wherein  they  threw  all  these  things,  witb 
sulphiir  and  pitch,  and  other  combustible  matters.     In  the  midst  of  tbi^ 
inelosiire  they  set  up  two  masts,  to  each  of  which  they  fixed  two  sail  yards, 
on  which  were  hung  kettles  full  qf  qU,  and  9ach  like  unctuous  substances. 
They  afterwards  loaded  the  hinder  part  of  the  vessel  with  stones  and  sand, 
10  Older  to  raise  the  prow  ;  and  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind, 
they  towed  it  to  sea  by  the  assistance  of  their  galleys.    As  soon  as  they 
wetecome  near  the  towers,  they  set  fire  to. the  vessel  in  question,  and 
drew  It  towards  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  bank.    In  the  mean  time  the 
uMora  who  were  in  it,  leaped  into  the  sea  and  swam  away.    Immediately 
the  fire  catched  with  great  violence  tbe  towers,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  works 
which  were  at  the  head  of  the  bank;  and  then  the  sail-yards  being  drove 
haei(wards  and  forwards,  threif  oU  Upon  the  fire,  which  very  much  increaa* 
ed  the  flame.    But  to  preTenlthe  Afacedonian^  from  extiai^ishins  it,  the 
Tyrians  who  were  ia  their  galleys,  were  perpetually  hurlini;  at  the  towera 
hrf  darts  9^d  burning  tpiches,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  approachuig 
theitt.    Several  Macedonians  kist  their  lives  m  a  miset^ble  manner  on  the 
Wnk;  being  either  shot  through  with  arrows,  or  burned  to  death  ;  whilst 
oihsis  thr9wiog4oim  thaii  anii%  Ml|P«i  »(o  the  ^i^    Qot.as  they  w«» 
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flwimming  away,  the  TyrianB  choosing  to  take  them  alive  rather  than  kill 
Ihem,  maimed  their  hands  with  clabs  and  stones ;  and  after  disabling  them,  ' 
carried  them  off.    At  the  same  time  the  besieged  coming  out  of  the   citjr   j 
in  little  boats,  beat  down  the  edges  of  ihe  bank,  tore  up  its  stakes,  and    | 
iHfrned  the  rest  of  the  engines.  I 

Alexander,  though  he  saw  most  of  his  designs  defeated,  and  bis  .works 
demolished,  was  not  at  all  dejected  upon  that  account     His  soldiers  en-     I 
deavoured  with  redoubled  vigour,  to  repair  the  ruins  of  the  bank ;    and     I 
made  and  planted  new  machines  with  so  prodigious  a  speed,  as  quite  aaton-    | 
i&hed  the  enemy.     Alexander  himself  was  present  on  all  occasions,  and     j 
fluperiatended  every  part  of  the  works.    His  presence  and  great  abilltieB     | 
advanced  these  still  more  than  the  multitude  of  hands  employed  in  them. 
The  whole  was  near  finished,  and  brought  almost  to  the  wall  of  the  city, 
when  there  arose  on  a  sudden  an  impetuous  wind,  which  drove  the  waves 
with  so  much  fury  against  the  bank,  that  -the  cement  and  other  things  that 
bound  it,  gave  way,  and  the  water  rushing  through  the  stones,  broke  it  in      i 
the  middle.  As  soon  as  the  great  heap  of  stones  which  supported  the  earth 
was  thrown  down,  the  whole  sunk  at  once,  as  into  an  abyss. 

Any  warrior  but  Alexander  would  that  instant  have  quite  laid  aside  his 
enterprise ;  and  indeed  he  himself  debated  whether  he  should  not  raise  the 
siege.  But  a  superior  power  who  had  foretold  and  sworn  the  ruin  of  Tyre, 
and  whose  orders  this  prince  only  executed,  prompted  him  to  continue  the 
siege,  and  dispelling  aM  his  fear  and  anxiety,  inspired  him  with  courage 
and  confidence,  ai^  fired  the  breasts  of  his  whole  army  with  the  same 
sentiments.  For  now  the  soldiers,  as  if  but  that  moment  arrived  before 
the  cily,  forgetting  all  the  toils  they  had  undergone,  began  to  raise  a  new- 
mole,  at  which  they  worked  incessantly. 

Alexander  was  sensit>le  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  either  to 
complete  the  bank,  or  take  the  city,  as  long  as  the  Tynans  should  contin- 
ue masters  at  sea.  He  therefore  resolved  to  assemble  before  Sidon  his 
lew  remaining  galleys.  At  the  same  time,  the  king  of  Aradus*  and  Byb- 
los,  hearing  that  Alexander  had  conquered  their  cities,  abandoned  the 
Persian  fleet,  joined  him  with  theirs,  and  that  of  the  Sidonians,  which  made 
in  all  80  sail.  There  arrived  also,  much  about  the  same  time,  ten  galleys 
from  Rhodes,  three  from  Solas,  and  Mallos,  ten  from  Lycia,  aind  one  from 
Macedonia  of  50  oars.  A  little  after,  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  hearing  that 
the  Persian  army  had  been  defeated  near  the  city  of  Issus,  and  that  Alex- 
ander had  possessed  himself  of  Phoenicia,  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of 
upwards  of  120  galleys. 

The  king,  whilst  his  soldiers  were  preparing  the  ships  and  engines,  took 
some  troops  of  horse  with  his  own  regiment  of  guards,  and  marched  to- 
wards a  mountain  of  Arabia,  called  Antilibanus.  The  tender  rega'nl  be 
had  for  an  old  gentleman,  formerly  his  tutor,  who  was  absolutely  resolved 
to  follow  his  pupil,  exposed  Alexander  to  very  great  danger.  This  was 
Lysimacbus,  who  gave  the  name  of  Achilles  to  his  scholar,  and  called 
himself  Phosnix.f  When  the  king  was  got  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he 
leaped  from  his  horse,  and  began  to  walk.  His  troops  got  a  considerable 
way  before  him.  It  was  already  late,  and  Alexander  not  being  willing  to 
leave  his  preceptor,  who  was  very  corpulent,  and  scarce  able  to  walk,  he 
by  that  means  was  separated  from  his  little  army,  accompanied  only  by  a 
very  few  soldiers ;  and  in  this  manner  spent  the  whole  night  very  near  the 
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eaem^^  who  were  to  nmnerous  that  they  might  eauly  hare  OTerpowen 
him.  Howevefy  his  usual  good  fortune  and  courafi^  extricated  him  froE 
this  clanger,  so  that  coming  up  afterwards  with  his  forces,  he  advanced  foi 
ward  into  the  country,  took  all  the  strong  places  either  hy  force,  or  capiti 
lation,  and  returned  the  eleventh  day  to  Sidon,  where  he  found  Alexandi 
son  of  Polemocrates,  who  had  brought  him  a  reinforcement  of  4000  Greet 
from  Peloponnesus. 

The  fleet  being  ready,  Alexander  took  some  soldiers  from  among  h 
guards,  and  these  he  embarked  with  hinv,  in  order  to  employ  them  in  clos 
nght  with  the  enemy  ;  and  then  set  sail  towards  Tyre  in  tMittle  array,  fi 
himself  was  at  the  point  or  extremity  of  the  right  wing,  which  extende 
itself  towards  the  nuiin  ocean,  being  accompanied  by  the  kings  of  Cypn 
and  Phceniciaf  the  left  was  commanded  by  Craterus.  The  Tyriflns  w€i 
at  first  determined  to  give  battle ;  but  after  they  heard  of  the  uniting  < 
these  forces,  and  saw  the  army  adYaoce,  which  made  a  great  appenranc< 
(for  Alexander  had  halted  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  his  left  wing,)  the 
kept  all  their  galleys  in  the  harlM>urSr  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  enterio 
them.  When  the  king  saw  this,  he  advanced  nearer  the  city ;  and  findin 
it  would  be  unpossible  for  him  to  force  the  port  which  lay  towards  Sidoi 
because  of  the  great  narrowness  of  the  entrance,,  and  its  being  defen^led  b 
a  large  number  of  galleys,  all  whose  prows  were  turned  towards  the  mai 
ocean,  he  only  sunk  three  of  them  which  lay  without,  aud  afterwards  cam 
to  an  anchor  with  his  whole  fleet,  pretty  near  the  bank  along  the  shore 
where  his  ships  rode  in  safety. 

Whilst  all  these  things  were  doing,  the  new  bank  was  carried  on  wil 
great  vigour.  The  workmen  threw  into  the  sea  whole  trees  with  all  the 
branches  on  them,  and  laid  great  stones  over  these,  on  which  they  put  oti 
er  \re^^  and  the  latter  they  covered  with  clay,  which  served  instead  c 
mortar.  Afterwards  heaping  more  trees  and  stones  on  these,  the  wbol 
thus  joined  together,  formed  one  entire  body.  This  bank  was  made  wide 
than  the  former  ones,  in  order  that  the  towers  that  were  built  in  the  middl 
might  be  out  of  the  leach  of  such  arrows  as  should  he  shot  from  those  ship 
which  might  attempt  to  break  down  the  edges  of  the  bank.  The  besiege 
00  the  other  aide,  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  bravery,  and  di 
all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  atop  the  progress  of  the  work.  But  nothio 
was  of  so  much  service  to  them  as  their  divers,  who  swimming  under  wa 
ter,  came  unperceived  quite  op  to  the  bank,  and  with  hooks  drew  sue 
braoches  to  them  as  projected  beyond  the  work ;  and  pulling  forward  wit 
great  strength,  forced  away  every  thing  that  was  over  them.  This  was  on 
remara  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  ;  however,  after  many  delays,  th 
patience  of  the  workmen  sunnounting  every  obstacle,  it  was  at  last  flnisl 
«d  bits  utmost  perfection.  The  Macedonians  placed  military  engines  ( 
all  kinds  on  the  bank,  in  order  to  shake  the  wails  with  battering  rams,  an 
burl  on  the  Inrsieged^  arrows,  stones,  and  bfirning  torches. 

At  the  same  time  Alexander  ordered  the  Cyprian  fleet,  commanded  b 
Aodrqnuichus,  to  take  its  station  before  the  harbour,  which  lay  towards  S 
don ;  and  that  of  Ph<£uicia  before  the  harbour  on  the  other  side  of  the  ban 
CacinjT  Egypt,  towards  (hat  part  where  bis  own  tent  was  pitched ;  and  cm 
^M  himself  to  attack  the  cily  on  every  Me.  'Vhe  Tyrians,  in  their  tun 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence.  On  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  bani 
they  had  erected  towers  on  the  wall,  which  was  of  a  prodigious  height,  an 
•f  a  proportionable  breadth,  the  whole  built  with  great  stones  cemcnte 
togethtr  with  mortar.  The  access  to  any  other  part  was  Ycry  near  as  dlfl 
««df,  the  enemy  having  fenced  the  foot  of  the  wall  wifh  great  stones  to  kee 


Hhe  Oreelid  from  ftpproaehing  it  The  bttdlDess  lien  wa«,  fint  to  dmr  flt«^ 
anray,  which  could  eot  be  done  but  with  the  trttnost  diffieulty,  liecaose,  as 
the  sotdiers  stood  in  ships,  they  conld  not  keep  very  firm  on  their  legs.  Be- 
sides, the  Tyrians  advanced  with  covered  i^lleys,  and  cot  the  cables  whicH 
held  the  ships  at  anchor ;  so  that  Alesan^r  wtfs  obliged  to  cover  m  like 
VDanoer  several  vessels  of  90  rowers  each,  and  Hit  station  these  croaeways, 
to  secure  the  anchors  from  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrian  galtqrs :  but  still  di- 
ners came  and  cut  them  unperceived,  so  that  Ihey  were  at  last  forced  to  fix 
them  with  iron  chains.  After  this  they  drew  these  stones  with  cable  ropes, 
and  carrying  them  off  with  engines,  they  were  thrown  lo  the  bottom  of  the 
aea,  where  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  dd  any  furthet  mischief.  The 
foot  of  the  wall  being  thus  cleared,  the  vessels  had  very  easy  Hcceaa  to  it 
In  this  maiiner  the  Tyrians  were  invested  on  alt  sides,  and  attacked  at  the 
same  time  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Macedonians  had  joined,  two  and  two,  galleys,  with  four  men  chaii^' 
ed  to  each  oar,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  prows  were  fastened,  and  0e 
sterns  so  far  distant  one  from  the  other,  as  was  necessary  for  the  pieces  of 
timber  between  them  to  be  of  a  proper  length.  After  this  th^y  threw  from 
one  stern  to  the  other,  sail  yards,  which  were  fastened  together  by  planks 
laid  croBsways,  in  order  for  the  soldiers  to  stand  fast  an  the  space.  The 
galleys  being  thus  equipped,  they  rowed  towards Ihe  city,  and  shot  onder 
covert,  agaiiost  those  who  defended  the  walls,  the  prows  serving  them  as  so 
many  parapets.  The  king  caused  them  to  advance  about  midnight^  in  or 
der  to  surround  the  wails,  and  make  a  general  assault.  The  Tyrians  now 
^ave  themselves  tip  for  lost,  when  on  a  sudden  the  sky  Was  overspread 
With  such  tldck  clouds,  as  quite  took  away  the  faint  glimineringa  of  tli^t 
which  before  darted  through  the  gloom.  The  sea  ttees  by  Insensible  d^ 
grees;  and  the  billows  being  swelled  by  the  fury  cf  the  winds,  rbe  toft 
dreadful  storm.  The  vessels  dash  one  against  the  other  ivith  so  much  vio- 
ilence,  that  the  cables  which  before  fastened  them  together,  are  dither  loos* 
ened,  or  break  to  pieces ;  the  planks  split,  and  making  a  horrfUe  crash, 
carry  off  the  soldiers  with  them ;  for  the  tempest  was  so  forions  that  It  was 
not  possible  to  manage  or  steer  galleys  thus  fastened  together.  The  sol- 
dier  was  a  hindrance  to  the  sailor,  and  the  sailor  to  the  soldier ;  and  as 
happens  on  such  occasions,  those  obeyed  whose  business  it  was  to  com- 
mand ;  fear  and  anxiety  throwing  all  things  into  confusion.  But  now  the 
towers  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour  that  they  got  the  lietter  of 
the  sea,  and  seemed  to  tear  their  ships  out  of  the  waves.  At  last  they 
hrought  them  near  the  shore,  but  the  greatest  part  in  a  shattered  condi- 
tion. 

At  the  same  time  there  arrived  at  Tyre,  SO  ambassadors  from  Carthsfre, 
who  did  not  bring  the  least  succours,  though  they  had  promised  such  migh- 
ty things.  Instead  of  this,  they  only  made  excuses,  declaring  that  it  was 
with  the  greatest  gHef  the  Carthaginians  found  themselves  absolutely  un- 
able to  assist  the  Tyrians  in  any  manner :  for  that  they  themselves  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war,  not  as  *  before  for  empire,  but  to  save  their  country.  And 
indeed  the  Syracusans  were  laying  waste  all  Africa  at  that  time  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  had  pitched  their  camp  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Car- 
Ihage.  The  Tyrians,  though  frustrated  in  this  manner  of  the  great  hopes 
they  had  conceived,  were  no  ways  dejected.  They  only  took  the  wise  pre- 
caution to  send  most  of  their  women  and  children  to  Carthage,  in  order  that 
they  themselves  might  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last 

*  See  Vol.  I.  in-the  history  of  Carthage. 
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fixtrenpitfy  and  bear  more  courageonflly  the. greatest  calaartCet  wbiclft 
mi^i  befol  theiD>  when  they  had  ooee  lodged  io  a  secure  asjlumy-wbat  thejr 
most  Tabled  ia  the  world. 

There  was  in  the  city  a  brazen  statue  of  Apollo,  of  an  enormoas  siae* 
This  colossus  bad  fonnerfy  stood  in  the  city  of  Geia  in  Sicily.  *  The  Car- 
thaginians having  taken  it  about  the  year  413  before  Christ,  had  giT^n  it  bf 
way  of  present,  to  the  city  of  Tyre,  which  they  alv^ays  considered  as  the 
mother  of  Carthage.  The  Tyrians  had  set  it  up  in  their  city,  and  worship 
was  paid  to  it.  During  the  .siege,  on  a  dream  which  one  of  the  cilizena 
had,  the  Tyrians  imagined  that  Apollo  was  determined  to  leave  them,  auA 
go  over  to  Alexander.  Immediately  they  fastened  with  a  gold  chain  his 
statue  to  Hercules'  altar,  to  prevent  the  deity  in  question  from  leaving 
them ;  for  these  people  were  silly  enough  to  believe  that  after  his  statue 
was  thus  fastened  down,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  make  his 
escape ;  and  that  he  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  by  Hercules,  the 
tutelar  god  of  the  city.  What  a  strange  idea  the  heathens  had  of  their  di- 
vinities ! 

Some  of  the  Tyrians  proposed  the  restoring  of  a  sacrifice  which  had  heeot 
discontinued  for  many  ages  ;  and  this  was  to  sacrifice  a  child  born  of  free 
parents  to  Saturn..  The  Carthaginians,  who  had  borrowed  this  sacrilegioua 
custom  from  their  founders,  preserved  it  till  the  destruction  of  their  city  ; 
and  had  not  the  old  men,  who  were  invested  with  the  greatest  authority  in 
Tyre,  opposed,  this  cruelly  superstitious  custom^  a  ohikl  would  have  beeii 
-butchered  on  this  occasion. 

,  The  Tyrians,  finding  their,  city  exposed  every  moment  to  be  taken  bf* 
jstorm,  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Cyprian  fleets  which  lay  at  anchor  off  Si- 
don.  They  took  the  opportunity  to  do  this,  at  a  time  when  the  seamen  of 
Alexander's  feet  were  dispersed  up  and  down^  and  when  he  himself  waa 
withdravf  n  to  his  tent,  pitched  on  the  sea  shore.  Acceordingly  they  came 
out  about  noon,  with  13  galleys,  all  manned  with  choice  soldiers,  who  were 
used  to  eea  fights  ;  and  rowing  with  all  their  might,  came  thundering  on  the 
eoemy'e^vessels.  Part  of  them  they  found  empty,  and  the  rest  had  been 
manned  in  great  haste.  Some  of  these  they  sunk,  and  drove  several  of 
them  against  the  shore,  where  they  were  dashed  to  pieces.  The  loss  would 
have,  been  still  greater,  had  not  Alexander,  the  instant  he  heard  of  thjs  sal- 
ly, advanced  at  the  head  of  his  whole  fleet  with  ajl  imaginable  dispatch 
a§raiost  the  Tyriaus.  However,  these  did  not  wait  their  coming  up,  but 
withdrew  into  the  harbour,  after  having  also  lost  some  of  their,  ships. 

And  now  the  engines  playing,  the  city  was  warmly  attacked  on  all  sides, 
and  as  vigorously  defended.  The  besieged,  taught  and  animated  by  immi- 
nent ds4iger,  and  the  extreme  necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced,  in- 
vented daily  new  arts  to  defend  themselves  and  repulse  the  enemy.  They 
warded  off  all  the  darts  discharged  from  the  balistas  against  them,  by  the 
assistance  of  turning  wheels,  which  either  broke  them  to  pieces,  or  carried 
them  another  way*  They  deadened  the  violence  of  the  stones  that  were 
burled  at  them,  by  setting  up  a  kind  of  sails  and  curtains  made  of  a  soft 
substance,  which  easily  gave  way.  To  annoy  the  ships  which  advanced 
against  their  walls,  they  fixed  grappling  irona  and  scythes  to  joists  or 
fa«aros ;  then  straining  their  catapultas,  an  enormous  kind  of  cross-bows, 
they  laid  those  great  pieces  of  timber  upon  them  instead  of  arrows,  and 
allot  them  off  on  a  sudden  at  the  enemy.  These  crushed  some  to  pieces 
by  their  great  weight ;  and  the  hooks  or  pensile  scythes  with  wbifh  they 

*  Died,  1.  xnu  p.  826. 
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Irere  amedy  tore  dilien  to  pieces,  vbA  did  eoneiderable  dimage  to  their 
fthipe.  They  alpo  had  brasen  shields,  whioh  they  drew  red  hot  oot  of  tbe 
fire,  and  filliog  these  with  bumiag  sand,  hurled  them  in  an  instant  from 
the  top  of  the  waN  upon  the  enemy.  There  was  nothing  the  Macedoiuans 
BO  much  dreaded  as  this  last  Invention ;  for  the  moment  this  burnini^  aand 
got  to  the  fleshy  through  the  crevices  in  the  armour,  it  pierced  to  th«  very 
hone,  andetuck  so  close  that  there  was  no  pufting  it  off;  so  that  the  sol- 
diers, throwing  down  their  arms,  and  tearing  their  clothes  to  ptecet, 
tvere  In  this  manner  exposed  naked  and  d^nceless  to  the  shot  of  the  en- 
emy. 

'    It  was  then  Alexander,  diseonraged  at  so  vigorous  a  defence,'  delmted 
seriously  whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  him  to  raise  the  siege  and  go 
for  Egypt ;  for  after  having  overrun  Asia  with  prodigious  rapidity ,  he  found 
his  progress  unhappily  retarded ;  and  lost,  before  a  single  eity,  the  oppor* 
tuBity  of  executing  a  great  many  projects  of  infinitely  greater  importaoce. 
On  the  other  side,  he  coasidervd  that  it  would  be  a  great  blemish  to  his 
reputation,  which  had  done  him  gr^^^i^  setvice  than  his  arms,  shovid  be 
leave  Tyre  behind  him^  and  thereby  prove  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  in- 
▼iacible.    He  therefore  resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  wHh  a  great  number 
of  ships,  which  be  manned  with  the  flower  of  his  arniy.    Accordingly,  a 
second  naval  engagement  was  fbught,  In  which  the  Tyrmas,  after  fighting 
iritli  intrepidity,  were  obliged  to  draw  off  their  whole  fleet  towards  the  eity. 
The  king  pursued  their  rear  very  close,  but  Was  not  able  to  enter  the  har- 
boui^,  being  repulsed  by  arrows  shot  from  the  walls:  however,  he  either 
took  or  sunk  a  great  nimilier  of  their  ships. 

Alexander,  after  letting  his  forces  repose  tiiemselves  two  days,  advanced  I 
his  fleet  and  his  engines,  in  order  to  attempt  a  general  assault  Both  the 
attack  and  defence  were  now  more  vigolons  tiran  ever.  The  coniage  of 
the  combatairts  increased  with  the  danger ;  and  each  side,  animated  by  the 
tnost  powerful  motives,  fought  like  lions.  Wherever  the  battertng^ranis  < 
had  beat  down  any  part  of  the  wall,  and  the  bridges  were  thrown  out,  in- 
stantly the  Argyraspides  mounted  the  breach  with  the  utmost  valour,  being 
beaded  by  Admetus,  one  of  the  Iwavest  officers  in  the  army,  who  was  kill- 
ed by  the  thrust  of  a  partisan,*  as  he  was  encouraging  his  soldiers^  The 
presence  of  the  king,  and  especially  the  exampfe  he  set,  fired  his  troops 
with  unusual  bravery.  He  himself  ascended  one  of  the  towers,  which  was 
of  g  prodigkMis  height,  and  there  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger  his 
courage  hiKl  ever  made  him  haaard ;  for  being  immediately  known  by  bts 
insignio,  and  tlie  richness  of  his  armour,  4ie  served  as  a  mark  for  all  the  ar- 
rows of  the  enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  performed  wonders ;  kilMog  Witk 
javelins  several  of  those  who  defended  the  wall ;  then  advancing  nearer  to 
them,  he  forced  some  with  his  sword,  and  others  with  his  shieM,  either  info 
the  city  or  the  sea ;  the  tower  where  he  fought  almost  touching  the  wall. 
He  soon  went  over  it,  by  the  assistance  of  floating  bridges,  and  folk>wed  by 
the  nobility,  possesed  himself  of  two  toWers,  and  the  space  between  them. 
The  battering-rams  had  aheady  made  several'bl^aches ;  the  Aeet  had  for 
eed  into  the  harbour :  and  sonse  of  the  Macedonians  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  towers  which  were  abandoned.  The  Tynans  se«ng  the  ene- 
%iy  master  of  their  ramparts,  retired  towards  an  open  place,  calM  Agenor, 
MkI  there  stood  their  ground ;  but  Alexander  marching  up  with  his  rep- 
Uient  of  body  guards,  killed  part  of  them,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  flj.  At 
the  same  tioae,  Tyre  being  taken  on  that  side  which  lay  towards  the  htr- 

*Akindof  hatbeA 
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bour,  Ihe  Maoedoiilans  Ma  up  and  dawn  every  p^rt  of  Hm  oity,  i|Mnii9  mo 
person  who  came  in  their  way,  being  highly  exasperated  at  the  long  reaat- 
ance  of  the  beelegedy  and  the  harhai;itie8  they  had  exereised  towards  tome 
of  their  comrades  who  had  heen  taken  on  their  return  to  Sldon,  and  thrown . 
from  tbe  battlements,  after  their  throats  had  been  cut  in  the  sight  of  the. 
whole  army.  ' 

The  Tyriaos  seeing  themselTes  overpowered  on  all  sides,  some  ily  to 
tbe  temple  to  Impiofre  the  assistanee  of  the  gods ;  others  shutting  them* 
selves  in  their  faouses,  escape  the  sword  of  the  conqueror  by  a  voluntary* 
death ;  in  fine,  others  rush  upon  the  enemy,  firmly  resolved  to  sell  their 
lives  at  the  dearest  rate.    Most  of  the  eitinens  were  get  on  the  house  tops, 
whence  they  threw  stones,  iiod  whatever  came  first  to  hand,  upon  such  as 
advanced  forward  into  the  city.  The  king  gaye  orders  for  killing  aH  the  in-* 
babttaats,  tbose  excepted  who  sheltereil  theniselves  in  the  temples,  and  to 
Bet  fire  to  every  part  of  Tyre.    Although  tbb  order  was  published  by  sound 
of  ttompet,  yet  not  one  person  who  carried  arms  iew  to  the  asylums.  Tbe 
templee  were  filled  with  such  old  m^n  and  children  only  as  bad  remained 
in  the  elty.    The  old  me^  waited  at  the  doors  of  their  bouses,  in  expecta- 
tion erery  instant  of  being  sacrificed  to  the  rage  of  tbe  soldiers.    It  is  troe, 
indeed,  that  the  Sidonian  soldiers,  who  were  in  Alexander's  camp,  saved 
great  numbers  of  them ;  for  having  entered  thef  city  Indiscriminately  with 
Uie  conquerors,  and  callii|g  ton)ind  their  ancient  aQuity  with  the  Tyrlans 
(Agenor  haTing  founded  both  Tyre  and  Sidon,)  they  for  that  reason,  car- 
ried off  great  numbers  |^rivately  oa  board  their  ships,  and  conveyed  them 
to  Sidoo.     By  thjs  kind  deceit,  IS,000  were  saved  from  tbe  rage  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  we  may  Judge  of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter,  from  tbe 
number  of  the  soldiers  who  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  rampart  of  the  city 
only,  who  amoonled  to  6000.    However  the  king's  anger  not  being  fuHy 
appeased,  he  exhitntetl  a  scene  which  appeared  dreadful  even,  to  the  con* 
qaerors;  for  9000  meii  remMuing  after  the  soldiers  had  been  gkttted  wltlr 
slaughter,  Alexander  caused  them  to  be  fixed  qpon  crosaes  along  the  sef 
shore.    He  pardoned  the  ambassadors  of  Carthage,  who  were  come  to 
their  metropolis,  to  oilbr  up  a  sacrifice  to  Qercul^,  accord^g  to  annoal 
custom.    The  number  of  prisoners,  both  foreigners  and  citiaens,  amounted 
to  30,Q0O  who  were  all  soldf    A*  for  the  Macedonians,  their  iqsa  was  very 
kieonsiderable. 

*  Alexander  himself  saeriQced  to  Hercules,  and  conducted  the  ceremo' 
ny  with  all  bis  land  forces  under  arms,  in  concert  with  the  fieet  He  also 
solemnized  gymnastic  exercises  la  boaopr  of  the  same  god,  in  the  temple 
dedicated  to  him.  With  regard  to  the  statue  of  Apollo  above  mentioned, 
he  took  off  tbe  chains  from  it,  restored  it  to  its  former  liberty,  and  com* 
maoded  that  this  god  shoalc|  Ihenceforwards  be  surnamed  Philaxander,  that 
is,  the  friend  of  Alexander.  If  wo  may  believe  Tim«U8,  the  Greeks  be- 
pok  to  pay  him  this  solemn  worship  for  having  occasioned  the  taking  of 
Tyre,  wbich  happened  the  day  and  hoiir  that  the  Carthaginians  had  carried 
off  tiris  statue  from  Oela*  The  city  ofTyto  was  taken  about  the  end  of 
September,  after  having  sustained  a  seven  months  siege. 

Thus  were  accomplished  the  menacea  which  God  had  pronounced  by 
the  mouth  of  his  prqphets  against  the  city  of  Tyre,  f  Nabuchodonosor  had 
)»gaa  to  execute  those  threaU  by  beneging  and  taking  it ;  and  they  were 
completed  by  the  sad  catastrophe  we  have  here  described.    As  this  do^- 

*  A.  M.  S67«.    Ant  J.  C.  832. 
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Me*  event  fbrms  one  of  the  most  considerable  passages  in  history,  and  that 
the  scriptares  have  given  us  several  very  remarkable  circumstances  of  it,  K 
ahall  endeavour  to  unite  here,  in  one  view,  all  that  they  relate  conceratiig 
the  city  of  Tyre,  its  power,  riches,  haughtiness,  and  irreligion  ;  the  differ- 
ent punishments  with  which  God  chastised  its  pride  and  other  vices  ;  In 
f  ne,  its  last  reestablishment,  but  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  that  of 
others.  Metbioks  1  revive  on  a  sudden,  when,  through  the  multitude  of 
profane  histories  which  heathen  antiquity  furnishes,  and  In  every  part 
TFrhereof  there  reigns  an  entire  oblivion,  not  to  say  more,  of  the  Almighty, 
the  sacred  scriptures  exbilHt  themselves,  and  unfold  to  me  the  secret  de* 
signs  of  God  over  kingdoms  and  empires ;  and  teach  me  what  idea  we  are 
to  form  of  those  things  which  appear  the  most  worthy  of  esteemi  the  most 
august  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

But  before  I  relate  the  prophecies  concerning  Tyre,  I  shall  here  present 
the  reader  with  a  little  extract  of  the  history  of  that  fomous  city,  hj  which 
he  will  be  the  better  enabled  to  understand  the  prophecies. 

*  Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sidonians,  240  years  before  the  building  of  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem :  for  this  reason  it  is  called  by  Isaiah  the  daughter  of 
8idon.    It  soon  surpassed  its  mother  city  in  extent,  power  and  riches. 

f  It  was  besieged  by  Salmanasar,  and  alone  resisted  the  united  fleets  of 
the  Assyrians  and  Ph<enictans ;  a  circumstance  which  greatly  heightened 
its  pride. 

I  Nabncbodonsor  laid  siege  to  Tyre  at  the  time  that  Ithobalos  was  king 
of  that  city,  but  did  not  take  it  till  13  years  after.  But  before  it  was  con- 
quered, the  inhabitants  had  retired  with  roost  of  their  effects  into  a  neigh- 
bouring island,  where  they  built  a  new  city.  The  old  one  was  reaed  to 
the  very  foundations,  and  has  since  been  no  more  than  a  viHage,  known  by 
the  name  of  Pale-Tyrus,  or  ancient  Tyre :  but  the  new  one  rose  to  great- 
er power  than  ever.  ' 

'  It  was  in  this  great  and  flourishing  condition,  when  Alexander'  beneged 
and  took  it.  And  here  begins  the  70  years  of  obscurity  and  oblivion  in 
which  it  was  to  lie,  according  to  Isaiah.  It  was,  indeed,  soon  repured,  be- 
cause the  Sidonians,  who  entered  the  city  with  Alexandei^  army,  saved 
15,000  of  their  eitiaens,  as  was  before  observed,  who,  after  their  return, 
applied  themselves  to  traffic,  and  repaired  the  ruins  of  their  country  with 
incredible  application ;  besides  which,  the  women  and  children,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Carthage,  and  lodged  in  a  place  of  safety,  returned  to  it  at 
the  same  time.  But  Tyra  was  confined  to  the  island  in  which  it  stood ;  its 
trade  extended  no  farther  than  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  It  bad  lost  the 
empire  of  the  sea  ;  and  when  eighteen  years  after,  Antlgonus  liesieged  it 
with  a  strong  fleet,  we  do  not  find  that  the  Tyrians  had  any  maritime  forces 
lo  oppose  him.  This  second  siege,  which  reduced  it  a  second  time  to 
captivity,  plunged  it  into  the  state  of  oblivion  from  which  it  endeavoured  to 
extricate  itself ;  and  this  oblivion  continued  tlie  exact  time  foretold  by  Isai- 
ah. 

This  term  of  yeais  being  expired,  Tyre  recovered  its  former  credit,  and 
at  the  same  time  resumed  its  former  vices ;  till  at  last,  converted  by  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  it  became  a  holy  and  religious  city.  The  sacred 
writings  acquaint  us  with  part  pf  these  revolutions,  and  this  is  what  we 
are  nqw  to  show. 

«  A.  M.  £999.    Ant.  J.  €.  1043.    Joseph.  Antiq.  I.  viii.  c.  S. 

♦  A.  M.  5*85.    Ant  J.  C.  719.    Ibid.  1.  ix.  c.  14, 
X  A.  M.  343«.    Anf  J.  C,  Ji7«.    ll>ld.  1.  x.  c.  ll. 
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*  TytCf  before  the  captiTity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  was  eobsidered  ne 
one  of.  the  most  ancient  and  flonrisbing  cilies  of  the  worid.  lU  indn&tfj 
and  very  advantageous  situation  had  raised  it  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seae,  and  made  it  the  centre  of  ail  the  trade  in  the  universe.  From  the 
extreme  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India,  to  the  most  remote  western 
coasts  ;  from  Scythia,  and  the  northern  countries,  to  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  ani 
the  soothem  coontries,  all  nations  contributed  to  the  increase  of  its  ricliee, 
epiendour,  and  power.  Not  only  the  several  things  useful  and  neeessary 
to  society  which  those  various  regions  produced,  but  whatever  nhey  had 
oC  a  rare,  curious,  magnificent,  or  precious  kind,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
support  of  luxury  and  pride ;  all  these,  I  say  were  brought  to  its  markets. 
And  Tyre,  on  the  other  side,  as  from  a  common  source,  dispersed  this 
varied  abundance  over  all  kingdoms,  and  infected  them  with  its  corrupt 
maimers,  by  inspiring  mankind  with  a  love  for  ease,  vanity,  luxury  and 
voluptuousness. 

t  A  long  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperities  had  swelled  the  pride  of 
Tyre.  8be  delighted  to  consider  herself  as  the  queen  of  cities ;  a  queen 
wbcMe  bead  Is  adorned  with  a  diadem ;  whose  correspondents  are  iilustri- 
ous  princes ;  whose  rich  traders  dispute  for  superiority  with  kings ;  who 
sees  every  maritime  power,  either  as  her  allies  or  dependants ;  and  who 
made  herself  necessary  or  formidable  to  all  nations. 

Tyre  had  now  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  iniquity,  by  her  impiety 
against  God,  and  her  barbarity  exercised  against  his  people.  She  had  re« 
joiced  over  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  in  ttie  insulting  words  following : 
^  I  Behold  then  the  ^tes  of  this  so  populous  city  are  broken  down.  Her 
^'  inhabitants  shall  come  to  me,  and  I  will  enrich  myself  with  her  spoils, 
"  now  she  is  laid  waste."  J  She  was  not  satisfied  with  having  reduced  the 
Jews  to  a  state  of  captivity,  notwithstanding  the  alliance  between  them  ; 
with  selling  them  to  the  Gentiles,  and  delivering  them  up  to  their  most 
cruel  enemies:^  she  likewise  had  seised  upon  the  inheritance  of  the 
liord,  and  carried  away  from  his  temple  the  most  precious  things,  to  en- 
rich therewith  the  temples  of  her  idols. 

IT  This  profanation  and  cruelty  drew  down  the  vengeance  of  God  upon 
Tyre.  God  is  resolved  to  destroy  her,  because  she  relied  so  much  upon 
her  own  strength,  her  wisdom,  her  riches,  and  her  alliances.  He  there-' 
fore  brought  against  her  Nabuchodonosor,  that  king  of  kin^s,  to  overflow 
her  with  his  mighty  hosts,  as  with  waters  that  overspread  their  hanks,  in 
order  lo  demolish  her  ramparts,  to  ruin  her  proud  palaces,  to  deliver  up 
her  merchandises  and  treasures  to  the  soldiers,  and  to  raze  Tyre  to  the 
very  foundations,  after  having  set  fire  to  it,  and  either  extirpated  or  dis- 
persed all  its  inhabitants* 

**  By  this  so  unexpected  a  &II,  the  Almighty  will  teach  the  astonished 
nations,  that  he  more  evidently  displays  his  providence  by  the  most  in- 
cre<fibie  revolutions  of  states ;  and  that  his  will  only  directs  the  enterprises 
of  men,  and  guides  them  as  he  pleases,  in  order  to  humble  the  proud. 

But  Tyre,  after  she  had  recovered  her  losses,  and  repaired  her  ruins, 
forgot  her  former  state  of  humiliation,  and  the  guilt  which  had  reducc4 

.*  Eaek.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  throughout    Ezek.  xxvn.  4—25. 

fEzek.  xxvL  17.  xxvii.  9,  4,  20—8^  .Sd. 

X  Ezcx.  xxvii.  «.  ||  Joel  iii.  2—8.    Amos  i.  9,  10. 

^  Joel  iti.  2,  4)  9.    Amos  i  9,  10. 

^Jerem.  xlvii.  2, 6.     Kzek.  xxvi  9—12,  and  19.  xxvii.  27,  54. 

^£zek.  xxvL  15, 18,  and  xxvii.  SS,  36.    Isaiah  xxiii.  8^  9. 
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her  to  it.  *  She  still  WM  puffed  ap  with  the  glory  of  posaeteiiig  the  eai* 
pire  of  the  sea ;  of  being  the  aeat  of  unirersal  commerce :  of  glvitig  birtli 
to  the  most  famoas  colonieB ;  of  having  withio  her  walb  merchants  whose 
credit,  riches,  and  spiendour,  equalled  them  to  the  priDces  and  great  men 
of  the  earth ;  f  of  being  governed  by  a  nionareh,  who  might  justly  be  en- 
titled god  of  the  sea ;  of  tracing  back  her  origin  to  the  most  remote  anti* 
qutty ;  of  having  acquired,  by  a  long  series  of  ages,  a  kind  of  eternity  ; 
and  of  having  a  right  to  promise  l^ersetf  another  such  eternity  in  times  to 
come. 

}  But  since  this  city,  corrupted  by  pride,  by  avarice,  and  luxury,  has 
not  profited  by  the  first  lesson  ff hich  God  had  given  her,  in  the  person  of 
the  king  of  Babylon ;  and  that  after  being  oppressed  by  all  the  forces  o# 
the  east,  she  still  would  not  learii  to  confide  no  lodger  in  the  false  and  im&- 
gjinary  supports  of  her  own  greatness ;  |  Qod  foretells  her  another  cbaatiso- 
ment,  which  he  will  send  upon  her  ffom  the  west,  near  400  years  after  the 
first.  ^  Her  destruetion  will  come  ffom  Chittim,  that  Is,  Macedonia ;  from 
A  kingdom  so  weak  and  obscure  that  it  hiMl  been  despised  a  few  years  lie- 
fore  ;  a  kingdom  whence  she  cquld  never  have  expected  such  a  blow. 
«( Tyre,  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  her  own  wisdom,  and  proud  of  her 
**  fleets,  of  her  immense  riches,  which  she  has  heaped  up  as  mnre  In  the 
*^  streets,'*  and  also  protected  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Persian  emfiire, 
iloes  not  imagine  she  has  Any  thiag  to  fear  from  those  new  enemies,  who 
being  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  her,  without  either  money,  strength 
or  reputation :  having  neither  harbours  nor  ships,  aud  being  quite  iinskil1<^ 
ed  in  navigation,  cattnot,  therefore,  as  she  imagines,  annoy  her  with  their 
land  forces*  %  Tyre  looks  upon  herself  as  impregnable,  because  she  is  de* 
fended  by  lofty  fortifications,  and  si^rrounded  on  nil  sides  by  the  sea,  as 
with  a  mote  and  a  girdle :  nevertheless,  Alexanders  by  filling  up  the  arm 
of  the  sea  which  separates  her  from  the  continent,  will  force  otf  her  girdle, 
and  demolish  those  ramparts  which  served  her  as  a  second  inclosttre* 

Tyre»  thus  dispossessed  of  her  dignity  as  queen,  and  as  a  free  city, 
boasting  no  more  her  diadem,  nor  her  girdle,  will  be  reduced  during  70 
years,  to  the  mean  condition  of  a  slave.  "  **  The  I^ord  hath  purposed  it, 
*^  to  stain  the  pride  of  all  glory,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  all  the  honour^ 
!<  able  of  the  earth."  ff  Her  fall  will  drag  after  it  the  ruin  of  trade  in  ge- 
neral, and  she  will  prove  to  all  cities  a  subject  of  sorrow  and  groans^  by 
inaking  them  lose  the  present  means  and  the  future  hopes  of  enriching 
themselves. 

|{  To  prove  in  a. sensible  manner,  to  Tyre,  that  the  prophecy  eoneemiag 
her  ruin  is  not  incredible,  and  that  all  the  strength  and  wisdom  of  man  can 
no  ways  ward  off,  or  suspend  the  punishment  which  God  has  prepared  for 
ihe  pride  and  the  abuse  of  riches,  Isaiah  sets  before  her  the  example  of 
Babylon,  whose  destruction  ought  to  have  been  an  example  to  her.  |||This 
^Ity,  in  which  Nimrod  laid  the  foundations  of  his  empire,  was  the  most  an- 
cient, the  most  populoiis,  aqd  embellished  with  more  edifices,  both  publio 

*  Isaiah  xxiii.  8,  4^  7,  8,13. 

4  ICzek.  xxviii.  3.  t  Isa.  xxiii.  Id.  ||  Ezek.  xxiii.  11,  12,  13, 

^  1  MaccaU.  i.     1  Zee.  ix.  si,  5.  ^  Isa.  xxiii,  10,  1 1,  13. 

^  I^.  xxiii.  9.    '        H  Isa.  1,  11,14.  tt  Isa.  xxiii.  19,  14. 

nil  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ;  tliis  people  was  not  till  the  Assyrian:^ 
founded  it  for  then^  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness.  They  set  up  the  towers  there- 
of, they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof:  and  he  brought  it  to  ruin.  Uowl,  ye 
Mpi  of  Tarshish ;  fqr  your  strength  is  laid  waste.    Isa,.  xxiii.  1^  14. 
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and  private,  than  any  other  city.  8he  was  the  capital  of  the  firet  empire 
that  ever  existed,  and  was  founded  in  order  to  command  over  the  whole 
earth,  which  aeemed  to  be  inhabited  oniy  by  families,  which  she  had 
brought  forth  and  sent  out  as  so  many  colonies,  whose  common  parent 
she  wras.  NeveKheless  says  the  prophet,  she  is  no  more,  neither  Baby- 
lon nor  her  empire-  The  citizens  of  Babylon  had  maltiplied  their  ram- 
parts and  citadels,  to  render  even  the  besieging  it  impracticable.  The  in- 
habitants had  raised  pompous  palaces,  to  malce  their  names  immortal ; 
but  all  these  fortifications  were  but  as  so  many  dens,  in  the  eyes  of  ProTi- 
denc^e,  for  wild  beasts  to  dwell  in ;  and  these  edifices  were  doomed  ta 
Call  to  dust,  or  else  to  sink  to  humble  cottages. 

Afler  so  signal  an  example,  continnes  tlue  prophet,  shall  Tyre,  which  la 
so  iBiich 'inferior  to  Babylon,  in  many  respects,  dare  to  hope  that  tlie  me- 
naces pronounced  bj  heaven  against  ber,  viz.  to  deprive  her  of  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  and  destroy  her  fleets,  will  not  be  fulfilled  1 

*  To  make  ber  the  osore  strongly  sensible  how  much  slie  has  abused 
her  prosperity,  God  will  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  humiliation  and  oblivion 
during  70  years,  f  But  after  this  season  of  obscurity,  she  will  again  en- 
deavour to  appear  with  the  air  of  an  harlot,  whose  charms  and  artifices 
she  eball  assume ;  she  will  employ  her  utmost  endeavours  to  corrupt 
youthy  and  soothe  their  passions.  To  promote  her  commerce  sh«  will 
iMe  fraud,  deceit,  and  the  most  insidioas  arts.  She  will  visit  eveiy  part  of 
the  world,  to.  collect  the  most  rare  and  most  delicious  products  of  ev- 
ery country ;  to  inspire  the  various  nations  of  thd  universe  with  a  love 
and  admiration  for  superfluities  and  splendour ;  and  fill  theni  with  an 
aversiion  for  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  their  ancient  manners.  And 
she  will  set  every  engine  at  work,  to  renew  ber  ancient  treaties  ;  to  re- 
cover the  confidence  of  ber  former  correspondents ;  and  to  compensate, 
by  a  speedy  abundance,  the  sterility  of  70  years. 

I  Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  Almighty  shall  give  Tyre  an  opportunity  of 
recovering  her  trade  and  credit,  she  shall  return  to  her  former  shameful 
trafiic,  which  God  had  ruined,  by  stripping  her  of  the  great  posaessionsshe 
had  applied  to  such  pernicious  uses. 

H  But  at  last,  Tyre,  converted  by  the  gospel,  shall  no  more  be  a  scan* 
dal  and  a  stnmbliog-block  to  nations.  She  shall  no  (onger  sacrifice  her  la- 
bour to  the  idolatry  of  wealth,  hnt  to  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
comfort  oi  those  thai  serve  him.  She  ^all  no  longer  render  her  riches 
barren  and  useless  by  detaining  them  ;  but  shall  scatter  them,  like  fruUial 
aeed,  from  the  bands  of  believers  and  ministerd  of  the  gospel. 

One  of  God's  designs,  ifk  the  prophecies  just  now  cited,  is  to  give  us  a 
just  idea  of  a  traffic  whose  only  motive  is  avarice,  and  whose  fruits  are 
pleasures,  vanity,  antl  immorality.  Mankind  look  upon  cities  enriched 
with  li  commerce  like  that  of  Tyre  (and  it  is  the  same  with  private  persons) 
as  happier  than  any  otiier :  as  worthy  of  envy,  and  as  fit,  from  their  Midas- 
tiy,  labour,  and  (he  success  of  their  applications  and  conduct,  to  be  pro- 
posed as  patterns  for  the  rest  to  copy  after :  but  God,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
iiibits  them  to  us  under  the  shameful  imago  of  a  woman  lost  to  all  sense  of 
virtue ;  as  a  woman,  whose  only  view  is  to  seduce  and  corrupt  youth ; 
who  only  smoothes  the  passions  and  flatters  the  senses ;  who  abhors  modesty 
and  every  sentiment  of  honour;  and  who,  banishing  from  her  counte- 
nance every  characteristic  of  chastity,  glories  in  ignominy.     We  arc  not 

*  Isaiah  xxlii.  1 ./.  f  Ibid.  IC* 
t  I^'aiali^XKu'i.  17.                        flbid.  i  &. 
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to  infer  from  hence  that  traffic  is  sinful  in  itself;  but  We  should  separafe 
from  the  essential  foundation  of  trade,  which  is  just  and  fawful  when  right- 
ly used,  the  passions  %f  men  whicti  intermix  with,  and  by  that  means 
perrert  the  order  and  end  of  it.  Tyre,  conyerted  to  Christianity,  teaches 
merchants  in  what  manner  they  are  to  carry  on  their  traffic,  and  th"^  4i8e8 
to  which  they  ought  to  apply  their  profits. 

SECTION  VIL 

ALEXilNDER'S     JOURNET    TO    JERUSALEM. — HE     SUBDUES    EGYPT. — IS     DE- 
CLARED   BOM    OF     JUPITER. 

WHILST  Alexander  was  carrying  od  the  siege  of  Tyre,  *  he  had    re- 
ceived a  second  letter  from  Darius,  who  at  last  gave  him  the  title  of  kin^. 
"  He  offered  him  10,000  talents  (30  millions)  as  a  ransom  for  the  capCire 
*^  princesses,  and  his  daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  country  he 
'^  had  conquered  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.    Darius  hinted  to  him  the  tncon- 
'^  stancy  of  fortune,  and  described,  in  the  most  pompous  terms,  the  nairi- 
*'  berless  troops  who  were  still  under  his  command,    Gould  he  (Alezan- 
"  der)  think,  that  it  was  so  very  easy  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris, 
"  the  Araxes,  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  were  as  so  many  bulwarks  to  the 
^  Persian  empire  ;  that  he  should  not  be  always  shut  up  between  rocks 
"  and  passes :  that  they  ought  both  to  appear  in  a  plain,  and  that  then 
*^  Alexander  would  be  ashamed  to  come  before  him  with  only  a  handfiil 
*^  of  men."     The  king  hereupon  summoned  a  council,  in  which  ParmeniO 
was  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  accept  of  those  offers,  declaring  he  him- 
self would  agree  to  them,  were  he  Alexander.     '<  And  so  would  I,"  repli- 
ed Alexander,  "  were  I  Parmenio."    He  therefore  returned  the  following 
answer,  "  that  he  did  not  want  the  money  Darius  offered  him ;  that  It  did 
"  not  become  Darius  to  offer  a  thing  he  no  longer  possessed,  or  to  pretend 
*^  to  distribute  what  he  had  entirely  lost.    That  in  case  he  was  the  only 
*^  person  who  did  not  know  which  of  them  was  superior,  a  battle  would 
**  soon  determine  it*    That  he  should  not  think  to  intimidate  with  rivers  a 
"  roan  who  had  crossed  so  many  seas.  That  to  whatsoever  place  he  might 
"  find  it  proper  to  retire,  Alexander  would  not  fail  to  find  him  out."     Da- 
rius, upon  receiving  this  answer,  lost  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation,  and 
prepared  again  for  war. 

f  From  Tyre  Alexander  marched  to  Jerusalem,  firmly  resolved  to  show 
it  no  more  favour  than  he  had  done  the  former  city ;  and  for  this  reason  : 
the  Tyrians  were  so  much  employed  in  traffic,  that  tliey  quite  neglected 
husbandry,  and  brought  most  of  their  corn  and  other  provisions  from  the 
countries  in  their  neighbourhood.  |  Galilea,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  fur- 
nished them  with  the  greatest  quantities.  At  the  same  time  that  Alexander 
laid  siege  to  their  city,  he  himself  was  obliged  lo  send  for  provisions  from 
those  countries ;  he  therefore  sent  commissaries  to  summon  fhe  inhabitants 
to  submit,  and  furnish  his  army  with  whatever  they  might  want.  The 
Jews,  however,  desired  to  be  excused,  alledging  that  they  had  taken  an 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius ;  and  persisted  in  answering,  that  they  would 
never  acknowledge  any  other  sovereign  as  long  as  he  was  living:  a  rare 
example  of  fidelity,  and  worthy  of  the  only  people  who  in  that  age  ac- 
Jknowledged  the  true   God !  The  Samaritans,  however,  did  not  imitate 

» Plut  in  Alex.  p.  G8t.    Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5.    Arrian.  1.  ii.  p.  101. 
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fhefn  if]  this  particular ;  for  they  submitted  with  cheerfulness  to  Alexan- 
der^ and  even  sent  him  8000  men,  to  serve  at  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  in  oth- 
er places.  For  the  better  aoderstanding  of  what  follows,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  present  the  reader,  in  few  words,  with  the  state  of  the  Sa- 
maritans at  that  time,  and  the  cause  of  the  strong  antipathy  between  them 
an^  the  Jews. 

I  observed  *  elsewhere  that  the  Samaritans  did  not  descend  from  the 
Israelites,  but  were  a  colony  of  idolaters,  taken  from  the  countries  on  the 
ofber  Side  of  the  Euphrates,  whom  Asaraddoo,  kin^  of  the  Assyrians; 
had  sent  to  inhabit  the  cities  of  Samaria,  after  th^  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  ten  tribes.  These  people,  who  were  called  Gathiei,  blended  Uie  wor« 
ship  of  the  God  of  Israel  with  that,  of  theit  idols ;  and  on  all  occasions 
discovered  an  enmity  to  the  Jews.  This  hatred  was  much  stronger  after 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  before  and  after  the 
restoration  of  the  templei 

Notwithstanding  the  reformation  which  the  holy  roan  Nehemiah  had 
wrought  in  Jerusalem,  with  regard,  to  the  marrying  of  strange  or  foreign 
women,  the  evil  had  spread  so  far,  that  the  high  priest's  house,  which 
ought  to  have  been  preserved  more  than  any  other  from  these  criminal 
mixtures,  was  itself  polluted  with  them.  |  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoida 
the  high  priest,  whom  Josephus  calls  Manasses,  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Sanballat  the  Heronite ;  and  many  more  had  followed  his  example. 
But  P^ehemiah,  zealous  for  the  lavr  of  Gad,  which  was  so  shamefully  vio- 
hited,  comnianded}  without  exception,  aH  who  had  married  strange  wo- 
men, either  to  pat  them  away  immediately,  or  depart  the  country.  |  Ma- 
nasses chose  to  go  into  banishment  rather  than  separate  himself  from  his 
wife,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Samaria,  whither  he  was  followed  by 
great  numbers  as  rebellious  as  himself:  he  there  settled  them  under  the 
protection  of  Sanballat,  his  father-in  law,  who  was  governour  of  that 
country. 

The  latter  obtained  of  Darius  Nothns,  whom  probably  the  war  which 
broke  out  between  Egypt  and  Persia  had  forceti  into  Phoenicia,  leave  to' 
build  on  mount  Garasiro,  near  Samaria,  a  teniple  like  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  to  appoint  Manasses,  his  son  in  law,  priest  thereof.  Prom  that  time 
Samaria  became  the  asylum  of  alt  the  malecbntents  of  Judea.  And  if 
was  this  that  raised  the  hatred  of  the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans  to  its 
greatest  height^  when  they  saw  that  latter,  notwithstanding  the  express  pro- 
hibition of  the  law  vrhieh  fixed  the  solemn  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel 
in  the  dty  of  Jernsalero,  had  nevertheless  raised  altar  against  altar,  and 
temple  against  temple  ;  and  refuged  all  who  fled  from  Jerusalem  io  screen 
themselves  from  the  punishment  which  would  have  been  inflicted  on  them 
for  violating  ihe  law. 

I9ach  was  the  state  of  Judea  when  Alexander  hiid  stege  to  Tyre.  The 
Samaritans,  as  we  before  observed,,  had  sent  him  a  considerable  body  of 
troops ;  whereas  the  Jews  thought  they  could  not  sabmit  to  him,  as  long 
as  Darius,  to  whom  they  had  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance,  should  be  alive; 
Alexander,  being  little  used  to  such  an  answer,  particularly  after  he  bad 
obtained  so  many. victories,  and  thinking  that  all  things  ought  to  bow  be- 
fore him,  resolved,  the  instant  he  had  conquered  Tyre,  to  march  against 
the  Jews,  and  punish  their  (Hsobedience  as  rigorously  as  he  h)id  done  thife 
of  the  Tyrians.         ,  . 

la  this  imminent  danger,  Jaddus,  the  high  priest,  who  governed  under 
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the  Persians,  eeeiog  himself  exposed,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  to  the  wrath 
of  the  eonqueror,  had  recourse  to  the  protection  of  the  A]mic;htj,  gave 
orders  for  the  oflering  up  public  prayers  to  implore  his  assistaDce,  and 
made  sacrifices.  The  night  after,  God  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
bid  him  ''  to  cause  flowers  to  be  scattered  up  and  down  the  city ;  to  aet 
**  open  ail  the  gates,  and  go,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  with  all  the 
"  priests  dressed  also  in  their  vestments,  and  all  the  rest  clothed  in  white, 
*^  to  meet  Alexander,  and  not  to  fear  any  evil  from  that  king,  inasmuch  as 
'*  he  would  protect  them.'^  This  eommand  was  punctually  obeyed ;  and 
accordingly  this  august  procession,  the  very  day  after,  marched  out  of 
the  city  to  an  eminence  called  Sapha,  *  whence  there  was  a  view  of  all 
the  plain,  as  well  as  of  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerusalem.  Here  the 
whole  procession  waited  the  arrival  of  Alexander. 

The  iSyrians  and  Phoenicians  who  were  In  his  army,  were  persuaded 
that  the  wrath  of  this  prince  was  so  great,  that  he  would  certainly  punish 
the  high  priest  after  an  exemplary  manner,  and  destroy  that  city  in  the 
same  manner  as  he  had  done  Tyre;  ao^i  flushed  with  joy  upon  that  ac- 
count, they  waited  in  expectation  of  glutting  their  eyes  with  the  calami- 
ties of  a  people  to  whom  they  t>ore  a  mortal  hatred.  As  soon  as  the  Jews 
heard  of  the  king's  approach,  they  set  out  to  meet  him  with  all  the  pomp 
before  described.  Alexander  was  struck  at  the  sight  of  the  high  priest,  in 
whose  mitre  and  forehead  a  golden  plate  was  fixed,  on  which  the  name  of 
God  was  written.  The  moment  the  king  perceived  the  high  priest,  be  ad- 
vanced towards  him  with  an  air  of  the  most  profound  respect,  bowed  his 
body,  adored  the  august  name  upon  his  front,  and  saluted  him  Who  wore 
it  with  a  religious  veneration.  Then  the  Jews,  surrounding  Alexander, 
raised  their  voices  to  wish  him  every  kind  of  prosperity.  All  the  specta- 
tors were  seized  with  inexpressible  surprize;  they  could  scarce  believe 
their  eyes,  and  did  not  know  how  to  account  for  a  sight  so  contrary  to 
their  expectation,  and  so  vastly  improbable. 

Parnienio,  who  could  not  yet  recover  from  his  astonishment,  asked  the 
king  how  it  came  to  pass  that  he,  who  was  adored  by  every  one,  adored 
the  high  priest  of  the  Jews.  "  I  do  not,"  replied  Alexander,  "  adore  the 
''  high  priest,  but  the  God,  whose  minister  he  is  ;  for  whilst  I  was  at  Dia  in 
''  Macedonia,  (my  mind  wholly  fixed  on  the  great  design  of  the  Persian 
^'  war)  as  I  was  revolving  the  methods  how  to  conquer  Asia,  this  very  man, 
'^  dressed  in  the  same  robes,  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  exhorted  me  to 
*'  banish  every  fear,  bid  me  cross  the  Hellespont  boldly,  and  assured  me 
"  that  God  would  march  at  the  head  of  my  army,  and  give  me  the  victo- 
"  ry  over  that  of  the  Persians."  Alexander  added,  tliat  the  instant  he 
saw  this  priest,  he  knew  him  by  his  habit,  his  stature,  his  air,  and  his  face, 
to  be  the  same  person  whom  he  had  seen  at  Dia ;  that  he  was  Brrnly  per* 
auaded  it  was  by  the  command,  and  under  the  immediate  conduct  of 
heaven,  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war ;  that  he  was  sure  he  should  OFer- 
come  Darius  hereafter,  and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians  ;  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  adored  this  God  in  the  person  of  his  priest. 
Alexander,  after  having  thus  answered  Parmenio,  embraced  the  high  priest, 
and  all  his  brethren  ;  then  walking  in  the  midst  of  them,  he  arrived  at  Je- 
rusalem, where  he  offered  sacrifices  to  God,  in  the  tenople,  after  the  man- 
ner prescribed  to  him  by  the  high  priest. 

The  high  priest  afterwacds  showed  him  those  passages  in  the  prophecy 

*  The  Hebrew  word,  Sapha,  sijjnifics  to  discover  from  far,  as  from  a  tower, 
or  sentry  box. 
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of  Daniel,  Which  are  qiok«n  6(  that  mt^nareh.  I  shell  here  f^re  an  ex- 
tract of  tbeniy  to  show  bovr  coneplcuouBlj  the  most  distanl  erents  are 
present  to  the  Creator. 

*  God  maolfeete  bj  the  proph^y  of  Daniel,  that  grandeur,  empire,  and 
giory,  are  hie:  that  he  bestowe  them  on  whomeoever  he  pleaees,  and 
vnfhdittWB  them,  in  like  manner,  to  pnnieh  the  abuse  of  them ;  that  bis 
wisdom  and  power  solely  determine  the  course  of  events  in  all  ages ;  f  that 
be  changes,  by  the  mere  effect  of  his  will,  the  wbole  face  of  human  af- 
fairs ;  that  be  sets  up  new  kingdoms,  orertbrows  the  ancient  ones,  and  ef- 
faeces  them,  even  to  the  very  footsteps  of  them,  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
wind  carries  off  the  smallest  chaff  from  the  threshing  floor. 

X  God's  design  in  subjecting  states  to  such  astonishing  revohitionB,  is  to 
teach  men  that  they  are  in  his  presence  as  nothing ;  that  he  alone  is  the 
moat  high,  the  eternal  king,  the  sovereign  arbiter ;  who  acts  as  he  pleases, 
with  supreme  power,  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  ||  For  the  putting  this 
design  id  execution,  the  prophet  sees  an  august  council,  in  which  the  an« 
gels  being  appointed  as  spectators  and  overseers  of  governments  and  kings, 
inquire  into  the  use  which  these  make  of  the  authority  that  heaven  en* 
trusted  them  with,  in  quality  of  his  ministers ;  and  when  they  abuse  it, 
these  ^  spirits,  zealous  for  the  glory  of  tbeir  sovereign,  beseech  God  to 
punish  their  injustice  and  in^^ratitude ;  and  to  humble  tbeir  pride,  by  cast- 
ing them  from  the  throne  and  reducing  them  to  the  most  abject  among 
mankind, 

IT  God,  to  make  these  important  truths  still  more  sensible,  shows  Dan- 
iel four  dreadful  beasts,  who  rise  from  a  vast  sea  in  which  the  four  winds 
comtMit  together  with  fury ;  and,  under  these  symbols,  he  represents  to 
the  prophet  the  ori^,  the  characteristics,  and  fall  of  the  four  great  empires, 
which  are  to  govern  the  whole  world  successively.  A  dreadful,  but  too 
real  image !  For  empires  rise  out  of  noise  and  confusion ;  they  subsist  in 
blood  and  slaughter ;  they  exercise  their  pofver  with  violence  and  cruelty  ; 
they  think  it  glorious  to  carry  terror  and  desolation  into  all  places ;  but 
yet,  in  spile  of  their  utmost  efforts,  they  are  subject  to  continual  vicissi- 
tudes and  unforeaeen  destruction. 

**  The  prophet  then  relates  more  particularly  the  character  of  each  of 
these  empires.  After  having  represented  the  empire  of  the  Babylonians 
under  the  image  of  a  lioness,  and  that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  under 
the  form  of  a  bear  greedy  of  prey,  he  draws  the  picture  of  the  Grecian 
monarchy,  by  presenting  us  with  such  of  its  characteristics  as  it  is  more 
immediately  known  by.  Under  the  image  of  a  spotted  leopard,  with 
four  beads  and  four  wings,  he  shadows  Alexander,  intermixed  with  good 
and  bad  qualities ;  rash  and  impetuous  in  bis  resolutions,  rapid  in  his  con* 
quests,  f^ing  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bird  of  prey  rather  than  marching 
with  the  weight  of  an  army  laden  with  the  whole  equipage  of  war;  sup- 
ported by  the  valour  and  capacity  of  bis  generals,  four  of  whom,  after 
having  assisted  him  in  conquering  his  empire,  divide  it  among  themselves, 
ff  To  this  picture  the  prophet  adds  elsewhere  new  touches.  He  enn*- 
merates  the  order  of  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia ;  he  declares, 
in  precise  terme,  that  after  the  tliroe  first  kings,  vis.  Cyrus,  Camhyses,  and 

«  Daniel  ii  80,  21,  37.  t  Ibid.  95. 

t  Oaoiel  iv.  92, 94, 35.  98.  |1  Ibid.  iv.  U. 

^It  was  at  the  desire  of  these  angels  that  Nabuchodonosor  was  driven  from 
the  society  of  men  to  herd  with  wild  beasts. 
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Barius,  a  fourth  monarch  will  arise,  who  is  Xerxes;  andtliiit  he  wltl  ex- 
ceed ail  his  predecessors  In  power  and  in  riches ;.  that  this  prince,  puffed 
with  the  idea  of  his  own  grandeur,  which  shall  have  rose  to  its  iiigbest 
pitch,  will  asseinhle  all  the  people  in  his  (loondless  dominions,  and  lead 
them  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  But  as  the  prophet  takes  notice  only 
of  the  march  of  this  multitude,  and  does  not  tell  us  what  sttceeas  they 
met  with,  he  thereby  gives  us  pretty  clearly  to  understand,  that  Xerxes, 
a  soft,  injudicious,  and  fearful  prince,  will  not  have  the  least  success  io 
any  of  his  projects. 

*  On  the  contrary,  from  among  the  Greeks  in  question,  attacked  unsuc- 
cessfully  by  the  Persians,  there  will  arise  a  king  of  a  genius  and  turn  of 
mind  quite  different  from  that  of  Xerxes ;  and  thn  is  Alexander  the  Gre^t 
He  shall  be  ahold  valiant  monarch;  he  shall  succeed  in  all  his  enterprises; 
he  shall  extend  his  dominion  far  and  wide,  and  shall  establish  an  irresisti* 
ble  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  vanquished  nations :  but  at  a  time  when  he 
shall  imagine  himself  to  be  most  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  shall 
lose  his  life  with  the  regal  dignity,  and  not  leave  any  posteritj  to  succeed 
him  in  It.  This  new  monarchy,  losing  on  a  sudden  the  splendour  and 
power  for  which  it  was  so  renowned  urider  Alexander,  shall  divide  it9eif 
towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  From  its  ruins  there  shall  arise  not 
only  four  great  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Macedon,  bat 
also  several  other  foreigners,  or  barbarians,  shall  usurp  its  provinces,  and 
form  kingdoms  out  of  these. 

fin  fine  j  in  the  eighth  chapter  the  prophet  completes  the  description  in 
still  stronger  colours,  the  character,  the  battles,  the  series  of  successes, 
the  rise  and  fall'  of  these  two  rival  empires.  By  the  image  he  gives  of  a 
powerful  ram,  having  two'  horns  of  an  unequal  length,  he  declares  that 
the  first  of  these  enipires  shall  be  composed  of  Persians  and  Medes;  that 
its  strength  shall  consist  4n  the  union  oT  these  two  nations  ;  that  the  Per- 
sians shall  nevertheless  exceed  the  Medes  in  authority ;  that  they  shall 
have  a  series  of  conquests,  without  meeting  with  any  opposition ;  tiwt 
they  shall  first  extend  them  towards  the  west,  by  subduing  the  Lydiansi 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Thrace  ;  that  they  shall  afterwards  turn 
their  arms  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  subdue  part  of  Scythia,  and  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea;  in  fine,  that  they  shall  endea?oai: 
to  enlarge  their  dominions  towards  the  south,  by  subjecting  ^gypt  and  Ara- 
bia ;  but  that  they  shall  not  invade  the  nations  of  the  east. : 

The  monarchy  of  the  Greeks  is  afterwards  exhibited  to  Daniel,  under 
the  symbol  of  ahe^bat  of  a  prodigious  size  ;  he  perceives  that  the  Ma- 
cedonian army  will  march  froni  the  west,  in  order  to  invade  the  empifv 
of  the  Persians ;  that  it  will  be  headed  by  a  warrior  famous  for  his  power 
and  gloiy ;  that  it  will  take  immense  inarches  in  quest  of  the  ehemyy  e?en 
ihtd  the  very  heart  of  his  dominions ;  that  it  shall  advance  towards  the 
enemy  with  such  rapidity  that  it  will  seem  only  to  skim  the  ground  ;tha 
it  will  giVe  this  empire  its  mortal  wound ;  entirely  subvert  it  by  repeated 
victories,  and  destroy  the  double  power  of  the  Persians  and  Medes;  du- 
ring which  not  one  monarch,  whether  its  ally  or  neighbour,  shall  give  it 
the  least  succour. 

But  as  soon  as  this  monarchy  shall  have  rose  to  its  greatest  height,  Alex- 
ander, who  formed  its  greatest  strength,  shaft  be  snatched  (roip  it ;  and  then 
there  will  arise,    towards   the  four    parts  of  the  world,    four  Grectan, 

*Dan.  xi.  3,4  flbidtii. 
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monaroliieB,  which,  though  vastlf  inferior  to  that   of  Aiexaiider,  wilY, 
however,  he  rery  considerable. 

Can  aDy  thing  be  more  wonderful,  more  divine,  than  a  Beries  of  prophe- 
cies, all  of  them  eo  clear,  so  exact,  and  so  circttmstantial ;  prophecies, 
which  go  so  far  aa  to  point  out  that  a  prince  shall  die  without  leaving  a 
single  auccessor  from  among  his  own  family,  and  that  four  of  his  generals 
will  divide  his  empire  between  them  ?  But  we  must  peruse  these  prophe- 
cies in  the  scripture  themselves.  The  vulgate  agrees,  a  few  places  except- 
ed, pretty  nearly  with, the  Hebrew,  which  I  shall  transkite  *  agreeable  to 
the  origidal  text. 

''  f  In  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king  Belshaszar,  a  vision  appear- 

"  ed  unto  me,  even  unto  me  Daniel,  after  that  which  appeared  unto  me  at 

"  the  first.     And  I  saw  in  a  vision,  and  it  came  to  pass  when  I  saw,  that  I 

^^  was  at  Shushan  in  the  palace,  which  is  in  the  province  of  £lam,  and  I 

"  saw  In  a  vision,  and  I  was  by  the  riv^r  of  Ulai.  Then  I  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 

"  and  saw,  and  behold  there  stood  before  the  river  a  aAM  which  had  two 

'^  horns,  and  the  two  horns  were  high ;  but  one  was  higher  than  the  other, 

'^  and  the  higher  came  up  last.  I  saw  the  ram  pushing  westward,  and  north* 

'^  ward,  and  southward ;  so  that  no  beasts  migbtjstand  before  him,  neither 

'^  was  there  any  that  could  deliver  out  of  his  hand,  but  he  did  according 

"  to  hiB  will,  and  became  great.     And  as  I  was  considering,  behold  an  he 

**  goat  came  from  the  west,  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched 

''  not  the  ground ;  and  the  goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  eyes.    And 

'^  be  came  to  the  ram  that  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen  standing  be- 

"  fore  the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  bb  power.    And  I  saw  him 

'*  come  ctose  unto  the  ram,  and  he  was  moved  with  choler  against  him, 

"  and  smote  the  ram,  and  break  his  two  horns,  and  there  was  no  power  in 

''  the  ram  to  stand  before  him,  but  he  cast  him  down  to  the  ground,  and 

"  stamped  upon  him :  and  there  was  none  that  could  deliver  the  ram  out  . 

"  of  his  band.    Therefore  the  he  goat  waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was 

**  strong,  the  greht  horn  was  broken ;  and  from  it  came  out  four  notable 

''  ones,  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven.^' 

A  great  nnmhec  of  ^ery  important  reflections  might  be  made  on  the 
prophecies  I  have  now  repeated ;  but  these  I  sliall  leave  to  the  reader's  un- 
derstanding and  religion,  and  will  make  hut  one  remark,  on  which  how- 
ever I  shall  not  expatiate  so  much  as  the  subject  might  deserve. 
The  Almighty  presides  in  general  over  all  events  which  happen  in  the 
I      world ;  and  rules  with  absolute  swaj^  the  fate  of  all  men  in  particular,  of 
'      all  cities^  and  of  all  empires ;  but  then  he  conceals  the  operations  of  his 
wisdom,  and  the  wonders  of  his  proYidence,  beneath  the  veil  of  natural 
causes  and  ordinary  events.    All  that  profane  histor^  exhibits  to  us,  whe- 
ther sieges  or  the  conquests  of  cities;  battles  won  or  lost ;  empires  estab- 
lidied  or  overthrown;  in  all  these,  I  say,  there  appears  nothing  but  what  is 
homan  and  natural :  God  seems  to  have  no  concern  in  these  things,  and  we 
should  be  tempted  to  believe  that  he  abandons  men  entirely  to  their  views, 
Iheir  talents,  and  their  passions ;  if  we,  peihaps,  except  the  Jewish  nation, 
whom  he  considered  as  his  own  peculiar  people. 

To  prevent  our  falling  into  a  temptation  so  repugnant  to  religion  and 
^ea  reason  itself,  God  breaks  at  every  interval  his  silence,  disperses^  the 
clouds  which  hide  him.  and  condescends  to  discover  to  us  the  secret  springs 

*  We  have  not  followed  Mr.  Rollin's  trainslation  here,  believing  it  more  proper 
to  make  use  of  our  own  version  of  the  hibte. 
tDsn.viii.  1— -a. 
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of  his  proTideoee,  by  cliasing  his  prophets  to  foretel  el  long  series  of  year? 
before  the  event,  the  fate  he  has  prepared  for  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth.  He  reveals  to  Paniel,  the  order,  the  Succession,  and  the  differeot 
characteristics  of  the  four  great  empires  to  which  he  is  determined  to  sub- 
ject all  the  nations  of  the  universe^  viz.  that  of  the  Babylonians,  of  f  be 
Persians  and  Medes,  and  of  the  Greeks ;  and  lastly,  that  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  in  the  same  view  that  he  insists  very  strongly  on  the  two  mosi  Ik- 
mous  conquerors  that  ever  existed :  I  mean  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  the  one 
founder^  and  the  other  destroyer,  of  the  powerful  empire  of  Persia.  He 
causes  the  former  to  be  called  by  his  name  200  years  before  his  birth  ; 
prophesies  by  the  mouth  of  Isaiah,  his  victories;  and  relates  the  several 
circumstances  of  the  taking  of  Babylon,  the  like  of  which  had  never  tieeo 
seen  before.  On  this  occasion,  he  points  out  Alexander  by  the  mouth  of 
Daniel,  and  ascribes  such  qualities  and  characteristics  as  can  agree  with 
none  but  him,  and  which  denote  him  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  been  named. 

These  passages  of  scripture,  in  which  God  explains  himself  clearlj^ 
should  be  considered  as  very  precious ;  and  serve  as  so  many  keys  to  open 
to  us  the  path  to  the  secret  methods  by  which  he  governs  the  world.  These 
faint  glimmerings  of  light  should  enable  a  rational  and  religious  man  to  see 
every  thing  else  clearly ;  and  make  him  conclude,  from  what  Is  said  of  the 
four  great  empires,  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  tbat 
we  ousht  to  acknowledge  and  admire,  in  the  several  events  of  profane  his- 
tory, God's  perpetual  care  and  regard  for  all  men  and  all  states,  whose  des- 
tiny depends  entirely  on  his  wisdom,  his  power,  and  his  pleasure. 

We  may  easily  figure  to  ourselves  the  great  joy  and  admiration  with 
which  Alexander  was  6lled,  upon  hearing  such  clear,  such  circumstantial, 
and  advantageous  promises.  Before  he  left  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  the 
Jews  and  bid  them  ask  any  favour  whatsoever.  They  answered,  that  their 
request  was,  to  be  allowed  to  live  according  to  the  laws  which  their  ances- 
tors had  left  them,  and  to  be  exempted  the  seventh  year  from  their  usual 
tribute ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  they  were  forbid  by  their  laws  to  sow 
their  fields,  and  consequently  could  have  no  harvest.  Alexander  granted 
their  request ;  and  upon  the  high  priest's  beseeching  him  to  suffer  the  Jews 
who  lived  in  Babylonia  and  Media,  to  live  likewise  agreeably  to  their  own 
laws,  he  also  Indulged  them  in  this  particular  with  the  utmost  humanity ; 
find  said  further,  that  in  cUse  any  of  them  should  be  willing  to  serve  nnder 
his  standards,  he  would  give  them  leave  to  follow  their  own  way  of  wor- 
ship, and  to  observe  their  respective  customs :  upon  which  offer  great 
numbers  listed  themselves. 

He  was  scarce  come  from  Jerusalem,  but  the  Smarltans  waited  upon 
him  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  humbly  intreatiog  htm  to  do  them  al- 
so the  honour  to  visit  their  temple.  As  these  had  submitted  voluntarily  to 
Alexander,  and  sent  him  succours,  they  imagined  that  they  deserved  his 
favour  much  more  than  the  Jews ;  and  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  obtain  the  same,  and  even  much  greater  indulgence.  It  was  in  this 
view  they  made  the  pompoqs  procession  above  mentioned,  in  order  to  in- 
vite AlexaQ<Ier  to  their  city  ;  aqd  the  8000  men  they  had  sent  to  serv^  un- 
der him,  joined  in  the  request  made  by  their  countrymen.  Alexander 
thanked  them  courteously ;  but  said  that  he  was  olili;;ed  to  march  into 
Egypt,  and  therefore  had  no  tinte  to  lose  ;  however,  that  be  would  visit 
their  city  at  his  return,  in  case  he  had  opportunity.  They  then  besought 
him  to  exempt  them  from  paying  a  tribute  every  seventh  year;  upon 
which  Alexander  asked  them  whether  they  were  Jews  ?  They  made  aa 
ambiguous  answer,  which  the  king  not  having  time  to  examine,  he  also 
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suspended  this  matter  till  his  retam,  and  immediatelj  eontinded  his  march 
tonranla  Gaza. 

*  Upon  his  arrival  before  that  city,  he  found  it  provided  with  a  strong 
garrison,  commanded  bj  Betis,  one  of  Darias'  ennuchs.     This  govemonr, 
who  was  a  brave  man,  and  very  faithful  to  bis  sovereign,  defended  it  with 
great  virgoar  against  Alexander.     As  this  was  the  only  inlet  or  pass  into 
Bgypt,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  conquer  it,  and  therefore  he 
was  obliged  to  besiege  it.     But  although  every  art  of  war  was  employed^ 
notwithstanding  his  soldiers  fought  with  the  utmost  intrepidity,  he  was  how- 
ever forced  to  lie  two  months  before  it.    Exasperated  at  its  holding  out  so 
long,  and  his  receiving  two  wounds,  he  was  resolved  to  treat  the  govern 
nour,  the  inhabitants,  and  soldiers,  with  a  barbarity  absolutely  inexcusa- 
ble ;  for  he  cut  10,000  men  t*  pieces,  and  sold  all  the  rest  with  their  wives 
and  children  for  slaves.     When  Betis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
last  assault,  was  brought  before  him,  Alexander  instead  of  using  him  kind- 
ly, as  bis  valour  and  fidelity  justly  merited,  this  young  monarch,  who  other- 
wise esteemed  bravery  even  in  an  enemy,  fired  on  that  occasion  with  an 
insolent  joy,  spoke  thus  to  him  :  **  Betis,  thou  shalt  not  die  the  death  thou 
*^  desired st.    Prepare  therefore  to  suffer  all  those  torments  which  revenge 
''  can  invent'^    Betis,  looking  upon  the  king,  with  not  only  a  firm,  but  an 
haughty  air,  did  not  make  the  least  reply  to  his  menaces ;  upon  which  the 
king,  more  enraged  than  before  at  his  disdainful  silence — ^*  Observe,"  said  he, 
^  I  beseech  you,  that  dumb  arrogance.  Has  he  bended  the  knee  7  Has  he 
"  spoke  but  ever  so  much  as  one  submissive  word  ?  But  I  will  conquer  this 
"  obstinate  silence,  and  will  force  groans  from  him,  if  I  can  draw  nothing 
"  else."  At  last  Alexander's  f  anger  rose  to  a  fury ;  his  conduct  now  begin- 
ning to  change  with  his  fortune  :  upon  which  he  ordered  a  hole  to  be  made 
through  his  heels,  when  a  rope  being  put  through  them,  and  this  being  tied 
to  a  chariot,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  drag  Betis  round  the  city  till  he  died. 
He  boasted  bis  having  imitated,  on  this  occasion,  Achilles,  from  whom  he 
was  descended ;  who,  as  Homer  relates,  caused  the  dead  body  of  Hector 
to  be  dragged  in  the  same  manner  round  the  walls  of  Troy  ;|  as  if  amaa 
ought  ever  to  pride  himself  for  having  imitated  so  ill  an  example.     Both 
were  very  barbarous,  but  Alexander  was  much  more  so,  in  causing  Betis 
to  be  dragged  alive ;  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because  he  Usd  served  his 
sovereign  with  bravery  and  fidelity,  by  defending  a  city  with  which  he 
had  intrusted  him  ;  a  fidelity  that  ought  to  have  been  admired  and  even 
rewarded  by  an  enemy,  rather  than  punished  in  so  cruel  a  manner* 

He  sent  the  greatest  part  of  the  plunder  he  found  in  Gaza,  to  OJiympias, 
to  Cleopatra  his  ai^^ter,  and  to  his  friends.  He  also  presented  Leonidas,  his 
preceptor,  with  500  quintals,  or  one  cwt.  of  frankincense,  and  100  quintals 
of  myrrh  ;  calling  to  mind  a  caution  Leonidas  had  given  him  when  but  a 
child,  and  which  seemed,  even  at  that  time,  to  presage  the  conquests  this 
monarch  had  lately  achieved :  for  Leonidas  observing;  Alexander  take  up 
whole  handsfull  of  incense  at  a  sacrifice  and  throw  it  into  the  fire,  said  to 
bim,  *<  Alexander,  when  you  shall  have  conquered  the  country  which  pro- 
*^  duces  these  spices,  you  then  may  he  as  profuse  of  incense  as  you  please  ; 
*' but  till  that  day  comes,  be  sparing  of  what  you  have."    The  monaltth 

*Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  52G.   Arrian.  I.  ii.  p.  101-— 103.    Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  6.   Pkit. 
*     ioAtex.p  G79. 

•    -  bam  deinde  verdit  in  rabiem,  jam  turn  pcrrgrinos  rltus  nova  subeunte  f(ir- 
tima.    4«»int  Cui-t 
t  Decipit  exemplar  viUia  imitablle.     Herat. 
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therefore  itrrote  to  Leonidas  as  follows :  "  I  send  you  a  large  quantif  j  of 
"  incense  and  myrrh,  in  order  that  you  may  no  longer  be  so  resenred  and 
*'  sparing  in  your  sacrifices  to  the  Gods." 

*  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  ended  the  sie^e  of  Gaza,  he  left  a  garri sod 
there,  and  turned  the  whole  power  of  his  arms  towards  Esypt.  In  seven 
days  march  he  arrived  before  Pelusium,  whither  a  great  number  of  £|Eyp- 
tians  had  assembled,  with  all  imaginable  diligence  to  recognize  him  for 
their  sovereign. 

The  hatred  these  people  bore  to  the  Persians  was  so  great,  that  they  vaf- 
ved  very  little  who  should  be  their  king,  provided  they  could  but  meet 
with  a  hero  to  rescue  them  from  the  insolent  e  and  indignity  with  which 
themselves,  and  those  who  professed  their  religion,  were  treated  ;  for  bow 
false  soever  a  religion  may  be  (and  it  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  one 
niore  absurd  than  that  of  the  Egyptians)  so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  the 
established  religion,  the  people  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  insulted  ;  nothing  af- 
fecting their  minds  so  stron&>iy,  nor  firing  them  to  a  greater  degree.  Ochii5 
bad  caused  their  god  Apis  to  be  murdered,  in  a  manner  highly  injurious  to 
themselves  and  their  religion;  and  the  Persian?,  to  whom  he  had  left  the 
government,  continued  to  make  the  same  mock  of  that  deity.  Thus  seve- 
ral circumstances  had  rendered  the  Persians  so  odious,  that  upon  Amyntas' 
coming  up  a  little  before  with  a  handful  of  men,  he  found  them  prepared 
to  join  and  assist  him  in  expelling  the  Persians. 

This  Amyntas  had  deserted  from  Alexander,  and  entered  into  the  srr- 
vice  of  Darius.  He  had  commanded  the  Grecian  forces  at  the  battle  nf 
Issus :  and  having  fled  into  Syria,  by  the  country  lying  towards  Trip<ifi,  j 
with  4000  men,  he  had  there  seized  upon  as  many  vessels  as  he  wanted,  I 
burned  the  rest,  and  immediately  set  sail  towards  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  afterwards  towards  Pelusium,  which  he  took  by  surprise,  upon  feigning 
that  be  had  been  honoured  with  a  commission  from  Darius,  appomting  him 
govemour  of  Egypt,  in  the  room  of  Sobaces,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Is^ue. 
As  soon  as  he  found  himself  possessed  of  this  important  city,  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  made  public  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Eeypt :  declarini; 
that  the  motive  of  his  coming  was  to  expel  the  Persians.  Upon  this  a  mul- 
titude of  Egyptians  who  wished  for  nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  free  them- 
•elves  fronkMhese  insupportable  tyrants,  went  over  to  him.  He  then  tnarch- 
ed  direottf  for  Memphis,  the  capital  of  the  kintidom ;  when  coming  tot  | 
battle,  lie'defeated  the  Persians,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  city.  But  after 
he  b«dgiined  this  victory,  having  neglected  to  keep  his  soldiers  together, 
they  straggled  up  and  down  in  search  of  plunder,  which  the  enemy  seeine, 
they  isallied  out  upon  such  as  remained,  and  cut  them  to  pieces,  with 
Amyiitaa  their  leader. 

flMiis  event,  so  far  from  lessening  the  aversion  the  Egyptians  had  for  the 
Feruans,  increased  it  Aill  more  ;  so  that  the  moment  Alexander  appeared 
ilpnhi  the  frontiers,  the  people,  who  were  all  disposed  to  receive  that  mon- 
arcl,  ran  in  crowds  to  submit  to  him.  His  arrival,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  presented  them  with  a  secure  protection,  which  Amyntas  cnuld 
not  afford  them  :  and  from  this  consideration,  they  all  declared  openly  in 
his  favour.  Marcus,  who  commanded  in  Memphis,  finding  it  would  be  to 
no  purpose  for  him  to  resist  so  triumphant  an  army,  and  that  Darius,  his 
sovereign,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  succour  him  ;  he  therefore  set  open 
the   gates  of  the  city  to  the  conqueror,  and  gave  up  800  talentsi  aboot 

*  A.  M.  .'•675.  Ant.  J.  C.  S.SI.  Diod.  I.  xvii.  p.  JiSe— 529.  Arrian.  I.  iii,p.  104 
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140,0001.  and  all  the  kiog's  furniture.    Thus  Alexander  pofisessed  biioaelf 
of  afj  £gypl,  without  meeting  with  the  least  opposition. 

At  MfUipbis  lie  formed  the  design  of  Tisiting  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am* 
moil.  This  temple  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  L>b- 
ia,  and  twelve  days  journey  from  Memphis.  *  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  first 
peopled  Egypt  and  Lybia,  after  the  flood  ;  and  when  idolatry  began  togaiA 
grouod  in  the  world  some  time  after^  he  was  the  chief  deity  of  these  two 
couDtries,  in  which  bis  descendants  had  continued.  A  tempie  was  built  to 
bis  honour  in  the  midst  of  these  deserts  upon  a  spot  of  pretty  good  ground^ 
about  two  leagues  f  broad,  which  formed  a  kind  of  an  island  in  a  sea  of 
sand.  It  is  be  whom  the  Greeks  call  Ztvg  Jupiter,  |  and  the  Egypriansy 
Am  men.  In  process  of  time  these  two  names  were  joined,  and  he  waa 
called  Jupiter  Amnion. 

The  motive  of  this  journey,  which  was  equally  rash  and  dangerous,  wa» 
owing  to  a  ridiculous  vanity.  Alexander  having  read  in  Homer,  and  other 
fabulous  authors  of  antiquity,  that  most  of  their  heroes  were  represented 
as  sons  of  some  deity,  and  as  be  himself  was  desirous  of  passing  for  aa 
hero,  be  was  determined  to  have  some  god  for  bis  father.  Accordingly  be 
fixed  upon  Jupiter-Ammon  for  that  purpose,  and  began  by  bribing  th6 
priests,  and  teaching  them  the  part  they  were  to  act.     . 

It  would  have  been  to  no  purpose,  bad  any  one  endeavoured  to  divert 
bim  from  a  design  which  was  great  in  no  other  circumstances  than  the 
pride  and  extravagance  that  gave  birth  to  it.  Puffed  up  with  bis  victories, 
be  bad  already  begun  to  assume,  as  Plutarch  observes,  that  character  of 
tenaciousness  and  inflexibility  which  will  do  nothing  but  command ;  which 
cannot  suffer  advice,  and  much  less  bear  opposition  ;  which  knows  neither 
obstaclea  nor  dangers  ;  which  makes  the  beautiful  to  consist  in  impossi- 
bility ;  in  a  word,  which  fancies  itself  able  to  force,  not  only  enemies,  but 
fortresses,  seasons,  and  the  whole  order  of  nature ;  the  usual  effect  of  a 
long  series  pf  prosperities,  which  subdues  the  strongest,  and  niakes  them  at 
length  forget  that  they  are  men.  We  ourselves  have  seen  a  famous  ||  con- 
queror, who  boasts  his  treading  in  the  steps  of  Alexander,  carry  farther 
than  he  had  ever  doiie  this  kind  of  ravage  heroism,  and  lay  it  down  as  a 
maxim  to  biofiself,  never  to  recede  from  his  resolution. 

(  Alexander  therefore  sets  out;  and  going  down  from  the  river  Memphis,. 
till  he  came  to  the  sea,  he  coasts  it ;  and  after  having  passed  Canopus,  be 
observes  opposite  to  the  island  of  Pharos,  a  spot  he  thought  very  well  sit- 
uated for  the  building  of  a  city.  He  himself  drew  the  plan  of  it,  and  mark- 
ed out  the  several  places  where  the  temples  and  public  squares  were  to  be 
erected.  For  the  building  of  it  he  employed  Dinocrates  the  architect^ 
who  had  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  rebuilding  at  Ephesus,  the  temple 
of  Diana,  which  Herostratus  had  burned.  This  city  be  called  after  bis  own 
name,  and  it  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  As  its  bar* 
bour,  which  was  very  commodioos,  bad  the  Mediterranean  on  one  side, 
and  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  drew  all  the  traffic 
of  the  east  and  west,  and  thereby  became  in  a  very  little  time  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  cities  in  the  universe. 

•  Plin.  I.  V.  c  9.  t  Forty  furlongs. 

^\  For  this  reason  the  city  of  fegypt  which  the  scriptures  *  call  No-Ammon,  the 
city  of  Ham,  or  of  Ammon,  is  called  by  the  Greeks  the  city  of  Jupiter. 
1  Charles  Xil.  king  of  Sweden, 
n  M,  3673.     Ant  J  G.  SSI. 

*  Jeremiah,  xlvt.  2&.    Esekiel,  xxx.  15.    Nabum,  lii.  8. 
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Alexander  had  a  journey  to  go  of  1*600  stadia,  or  80  Frencli  Ieag:tte8y  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter- Amnion ;  and  moBt  of  the  way  was  through  sandy^  de- 
serts.    The  soldiers  were  patient  enough  for  the  two  first  days  march,   be- 
fore they  arrived  in  the  vast  dreadfbl  solitudes  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  found 
themselves  in  vast  plains,  toovered  with  sands  of  a  prodigious  depth,  they 
^ere  greatly  terrified.     Surrounded  as  with  the  sea,  they  gazed  round  aa 
far  as  their  sight  eould  extend,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  place  that 
ivas  inhabited ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  they  could  not  perceive  so  much  as  a 
atttgle  tree,  nor  the  least  footsteps  of  any  land  that  had  been  cultivated.   To 
increase  their  calamity,  the  water  that  they  had  brought  in  goats'  skins, 
upon  camels,  now  failed,  and  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  single  drop  ia 
all  that  sandy  desert.    They  therefore  were  reduced  to  the  sad  condition 
of  dying  almost  with  thirst ;  not  to  mention  the  danger  they  were  in  of  be- 
ing buried  under  mountains  of  sand  that  Were  sometimes  raised  by   the 
winds,  and  which  had  formeriy  destroyed  50,000  of  Cambyses'  troops. 
Bvery  thing  was  by  this  time  scorched  in  so  violent  a  degree,  and  the  mr 
bectoie  so  hot,  that  the  men  could  scarcely  breathe ;  when  on  a  sadden, 
whether  by  chance  say  the  historians,  or  the  immediate  indulgence  of 
heaven,  the  sky  was  so  completely  overspread  with  thick  clouds,  that  they 
hid  the  sun,  which  was  a  great  relief  to  the  army ;  though  they  were  still 
In  prodigious  want  of  water.    But  the  storm  having  discharged  itself  in  a 
iriolent  rain,  every  soldier  got  as  much  as  he  wanted ;  land  some  had  so  vi- 
olent a  thirst,  that  they  stood  with  tlieir  mouths  open,  and  catched  the  rain 
as  it  fell.    The  judicious  reader  knows  what  judgment  he  is  to  form  of 
these  marvellous  incidents  with  which  historians  have  thought  proper  to    i 
embellish  this  relation.  { 

They  were  several  days  in  crossing  these  deserts  ;  and  upon  their  arri- 
ving near  the  place  where  the  oracle  stood,  they  perceived  a  great  niimber  , 
^f  ravens  ttying  before  the  most  advanced  standard.  These  ravens  some-  | 
times  flew  to  the  ground,  when  the  army  marched  slowly ;  and  at  other 
times  advanced  forward,  to  serve  them  as  guides,  till  they  at  last  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  god.  A  vastly  surprising  circumstance  is,  that  although 
Ibis  oracle  l>e  situated  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  boundless  solitude,  it  nev- 
ertheless is  surrounded  with  a  grove  so  very  shady,  that  the  sunbeams 
ean  scarcely  pierce  it ;  and  to  mention  that  this  grove  or  wood,  is  watered 
with  several  springs  of  fresh  water,  which  preserve  it  in  perpetual  ve^ 
dure.  It  is  related,  that  near  this  grove  there  is  another,  in  the  midst  of 
ivhich  is  a  fountain,  called  the  water,  or  fountain  of  the  Sun.  At  day- 
break it  is  luke  warin,  at  noon  cold,  but  in  the  evening  it  grows  warmer  in- 
aensibly,  and  at  midnight  boiling  hot ;  after  this,  as  day  approaches,  it  de- 
creases in  heat,  and  continues  this  vicissitude  for  ever. 

The  god  who  is  worshipped  in  this  temple,  is  not  represented  under  the 
'form  which  painters  and  sculptors  generally  give  to  gods  ;  for  he  is  made 
•of  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  and  ft-om  the  head  to  the  naveP 
resembles  a  ram.  The  kfaig  being  come  into  the  temple,  the  senior  priest 
declared  bim  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter ;  and  assured  that  the  god  himself  be- 
stowed this  name  on  him.  Alexander  accepted  it  with  joy,  and  acknowl- 
edged Jupiter  as  his  father.  He  afterwards  asked  the  priest  whether  bis  fa- 
ther Jupiter  had  not  allotted  him  the  empirer  of  the  whole  world  t  To  which 
the  priest,  who  was  as  much  a  flatterer  as  the  king  was  vain^glorious,  an- 
swered that  he  should  be  monarch  of  the  universe.    At  last,  he  enquired, 

*  This  passage  in  Quintus  Curtius  is  pretty  difficult,  and  is  variously  explakied 
by  interpreters. 
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whether  all  bis  father's  murderere  had  lme^  paniehed ;  hot  the  priest  replied 
that  he  blasphemed  ;  that  his  father  was  immortal  ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
miKderers  of  Philip^  (bey  bad  all  been  extirpated ;  addio^  that  he  should 
hk  ioTincibie,  and  afterwards  take  his  seat  among  the  deities.  Having  end- 
ed his  ^crifice,  he  offered  magnificent  presents  to  the  god,  and  did  not  for- 
get the  priests  who  had  been  so  faithful  to  his  interest. 

Swelled  with  the  splendid  title  of  the  son  of  Jupiter,  andlancyiog  him* 
self  raised  above  the  human  species,  he  returned  from  his  journey  as  from 
a  triumph.  From  that  time,  in  all  his  letters,  his  orders  and  decrees,  ha 
ahvaj's  wrote  in  the  style  following :  *Alexander,  king,  son  of  JupiUr-Am- 
mon  .-  In  answer  to  which,  Olympias,  his  mother  one  day  made  a  veiy 
witty  remonstrance  in  a  few  words,  by  desiring  him  not  to  quarrel  any  long- 
er with  Juno. 

Whilst  Alexander  prided  himself  in  these  chimeras,  and  tatted  the  great 
pleasure  his  vanity  made  him  conceive  from  this  pompous  title,  every  one 
derided  him  in  secret ;  and  some,  who  had  not  yet  put  on  the  yoke  of  abject 
flattery,  ventured  to  reproach  him  upon  that  account ;  but  they  paid  very 
dear  fbr  that  liberty,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  Not  satisfied  with  eodeaT- 
ouring  to  pass  for  the  son  of  a  god,  and  of  being  persuaded,  in  case- this 
were  possible,  that  he  really  was  such,  be  himself  would  also  pass  for  a 
god  ;  till  at  last,  providence  having  acted  that  part,  of  which  she  was 
pleased  to  make  him  the  instrument,  brought  him  to  his  end,  and  thereby 
levelled  him  with  the  rest  of  mortals. 

Alexander,  upon  bis  return  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter-Ammon,  heing 
arrived  at  the  Palus  Mareotis,  which  is  not  far  from  the  island  of  Pharos, 
made  a  visit  to  the  new  city,  part  of  which  was  now  built.  He  took  the 
best  methods  possible  to  people  it,  inviting  thither  all  sorts  of  persons,  to 
whom  he  offered  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  f  He  drew  to  it,  among 
others,  a  coneiderable  number  of  Jews,  by  allowing  them  very  great  priv- 
jleges ;  for  he  not  only  left  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and 
laws,  but  put  them  on  the  same  foot  in  every  respect  with  the  Macedonia 
ans,  whom  he  settled  there.  From  thence  he  went  to  Memphis,  where  he 
spent  the  winter. 

Varro  observes,  that  at  the  time  this  king  built  Alexandna,  the  use  of 
papyrus  for  writing,  was  found  in  £g}'pt ;  but  this  I  shall  mention  else- 
where. 

\  During  Alexander's  stay  in  Memphis,  he  settled  the  affairs  of  figypt, 
soffenng  none  but  Macedonians  to  command  the  troops.  He  divided  the 
coantry  info  districts,  over  each  of  which  he  appointed  a  lieutenant,  whe 
received  orders  from  himself  only  ;  not  thinking  it  safe  to  intrust  the  gen» 
eral  command  of  all  the  troops  to  one  single  person,  in  so  large  and  popu* 
lous  a  country.  With  regard  to  the  civil  government,  he  invested  one 
Boloaspes  with  the  whole  power  of  it ;  for,  heing  desirous  that  Egypt 
Bhould  still  be  governed  by  its  ancient  laws  and  customs,  he  was  of  opin- 
ion that  a  native  of  Egypt,  to  whom  they  must  be  familiar,  was  fitter  for 
tKat  office  than  any  foreigner  whatsoever. 

To  hasten  the  building  of  his  new  city,  he  appointed  Cleomenes  inspec- 
tor over  it ;  with  orders  for  him  to  levy  the  tribute  which  Arabia  was  to 
pay.  But  this  Cleomenes  was  a  very  wicked  wretch,  who  abused  his  au- 
thority, and  oppressed  the  people  with  the  utmost  barbarity. 

*  Varro  apud  A.  Gel.  1.  xiii.  c  4.  t  Josejih.  contra  Appian. 

\  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  108—110.    Q.  Cnrt.  I.  iv.  c.  8. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

ALEXANDER   RESOLVES  TO   GO    IN  PURSUIT   OF  DARIUS— THE    FAMOUS  BAT- 
TLE   OF   ARBELA. 

ALEXANDER  having  settled  the  affairs  of  Ecypt,*  set  out  from  thence 
^bont  spring  time,  to  march  into  the  east  ajsrainst  Darias.  In  hia  way  throu^ 
jPaJestine,  he  heard  news  which  gave  him  «^eat  uneasiness.        At  his  going 
into  Egypt,  he  had  appointed  Andromachus,  whom  he  biijrhly  esteemed, 
govemonr  of  Syria  and  Palestine.     Andromachus  coming  to  Samaria  to 
nettle  some  affairs  in  that  country,  the  Samaritans  mutinied,  and  setting  hre 
to  the  hoiise  in  which  he  was,  burned  him  alive.     It  is  very  probable  that 
this  was  occasioned  by  the  rage  with  which  that  people  were  fired,   at  their 
having  been  denied  the  same  privileges  that  had  been  e^ranted  the  Jews 
their  enemies.    Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  against    them  for  this 
cruel  action,  and  accordingly  he  put  to  death  all  those  who  had  any  h^nd 
in  it,  banished  the  rest  from  the  city  of  Samaria,  supplying  their  room  with 
a  colony  of  JWacedonians,  and  divided  the  rest  of  their  lands  among  the 
Jews. 

He  made  some  stay  in  Tyre,  to  settle  the  various  affairs  of  the  countriei 
he  left  behind  him,  and  advanced  towards  new  conquests. 

f  He  was  scarce  set  out,  vvhen  an  eunuch  brought  word  that  Darius'  cos- 
sort  was  dead  in  child-bed.     Hearing  this,  he  returned  bacl^,  and  went  ioto 
the  tent  of  Sysigambis,  whom  he  found  bathed  in  tears,  and  lying  on  the 
ground,  in  the  midst  of  the  young  princesses,  who  also  were  weeping ;  snd 
near  them  the  son  of  Darius,  a  child,|  who  was  the  more  worthy  ofcom' 
(passion,  as  he  was  less  sensible  to  evils,  ^hich  concerned  him  more  tbas 
any  other.    Alexander  cpnsoled  them  in  so  kind  and  tender  a  manner,  i* 
plainly  showed  that  he  hiipself  was  deeply  and  sincerely   afflicted.    Be 
caused  her  funeral  obsequies  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  splendour 
and  magnificence.     One  of  the  eunuchs  who  superintended  the  chamber, 
apd  who  had  been  taken  with  the  princesses,  fled  from  the  camp,  and  ran 
to  Darius,  whom  he  informed  of  his  consort's  (death.     The  Persian  moo- 
arch  was  seized  with  the  most  violent  aflliction  upon  hearing  this  news; 
particularly,  as  he  supposed  she  would  not  be  allowed  the  funeral  ceremo- 
nies due  to  her  exalted  rank.    But  the  eunuch  undecieved  him  on  this  oc- 
casion, by  telling  him  the  honours  which  Alexander  had  paid  his  queen  af- 
ter her  death,  and  the  civilities  he  had  always  shown  her  in  her  life  time, 
Darius  upon  hearing  these  words,  ^a^  fired  with  suspicions  of  so  horrid  a 
kind,  that  they  did  not  leave  him  a  moment's  quiet. 

Taking  the  eunuch  aside,  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows  ;  "  If  thou  dost 
"  still  acknowledge  Darius  for  lord  and  sovereign,  tell  me,  by  the  respect 
**.  and  veneration  thou  owest  to  that  great  splendour  of  ||  Mithres,  whicb 
**  enlightens  us,  and  to  this  hand  which  the  king  stretches  out  to  tbee ; 
^'  tell  me,  I  say,  whether,  in  bemoanincc  the  death  of  Statira,  I  do  not  be- 
**  wail  the  least  of  her  evils ;  and  whether,  as  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
''  young  monarch,  she  did  not  first  lose  her  honour,  and  after\i'ards  her 

*  Diod.  I  xviL  p.  530^586.  Arrian,  1  iii.  p.  1^1— ^127.  Plot,  in  Alex.  p.  681 
— «86     Q  Curt  I.  iv.  c.  9—16.    Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  12—14. 

+  A.  M  .%74.     Ant  J.  C.  330. 

t  Ob  id  ipsum  nuBerabilis,  quod  nondum  sentiebat  cfil^mitatein,  maxima  tt 
parte  ad  ipsum  redundantem.    Q.  Curt 

H  Thft  Persians  worshipped  tlite  sun  under  the  name  of  Mithres,  and  the  moon 
under  that  of  Mitlira. 
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^  life.'^  The  ennoch  throwing  himself  at  Darias'  feet,  besought  him  not 
to  think  80  injoriously  of  Alexander's  virtue  ;  nor  dishonour  his  wife  and 
sister  after  her  death  ;  and  not  deprive  himself  of  the  greatest  consolatioii 
he  eould  possibly  have  in  his  misfortunes,  vie.  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  prince,  who  had  triumphed  over  him,  was  superior  to  the  frailties  of 
other  men ;  that  he  ought  rather  to  admire  Alexander,  as  he  had  given 
the  Persian  ladies  much  stronger  proofs  of  his  virtue  and  continence  than  ■ 
he  had  given  the  Persians  themselves  of  his  valour.  After  this*,  he  con- 
firmed all  he  had  before  said  by  the  most  drehdful  oaths  and  imprecations ; 
and  then  gave  him  a  particular  account  of  what  public  fame  had  related,  • 
concerning  the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  magnanimity  of  Alexander. 

Darius  returning  into  the  hall  where  his  courtiers  were  assembled,  and 
lifting  up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  broke  into  the  following  prayer :  "  Ye 
"  gods,  who  preside  over  the  birth  of  men,  and  who  dispose  of  kings  and 
"  empires,  grant  that,  after  having  raised  the  fortune  of  Persia  from  its  de- 
"  jected  state,  I  may  transmit  it  to  my  descendants  with  the  same  lustre 
"  in  which  I  received  it,  in  order  that,  after  having  triumphed  over  my  en- 
*^  emies,  I  may  acknowledge  the  favours  which  Alexander  has  shown  in 
'<  my  calamity,  to  persons  who,  of  all  others,  are  most  dear  to  me  ;  or, 
**  in  case  the  time  onlained  by  the  fates  is  at  last  come,  or  that  it  must 
**  necessarily  happen,  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  or  the  ordinary  vicissi- 
**  tudes  of  human  affairs,  that  the  empire  of  Persia  must  end ;  grant,  great 
"  gods,  that  none  but  Alexander  may  ascend  the  throne  of  Cyrus." 

In  the  mean  time,  Alexander  having  set  out  upon  his  march,  arrived 
with  his  whole  army  at  Thapsacus,  where  he  passed  a  bridge  that  lay 
across  the  Euphrates,  and  continued  his  journey  towards  the  Tigris, 
where  he  expected  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.  Darius  had  already  made 
Overtures  of  peace  to  him  twice ;  but  finding  at  last  that  there  was  no 
hopes  of  their  concluding  one,  unless  he  resigned  the  whole  empire  to 
him,  he  therefore  prepared  himself  again  for  battle.  For  this  purpose  he 
assembled  in  Babylon  an  army  half  as  numerous  again  as  that  of  fssus, 
and  marched  it  towards  Nineveh :  his  forces  covered  all  the  plains  of  Me- 
sopotamia. Advice  being  brought,  that  the  enemy  was  not  far  off,  he 
eaused  Satropates,  colonel  of  the  cavalry,  to  advance  at  the  head  of  1000 
chosen  horse  ;  and  likewise  gave  6000  to  Mazseus,  governour  of  the  pro* 
vince ;  all  of  whom  were  to  prevent  Alexander  from  crossing  the  river, 
and  to  lay  waste  the  country  through  which  that  monarch  was  to  pass ;  but 
he  arrived  too  late. 

Of  all  the  rivers  of  the  east,  this  is  the  most  rapid  ;  and  not  only  a  great 
number  of  rivulets  mix  in  its  waves,  but  those  also  drag  along  great 
atones ;  so  that  it  is  named  Tigris,  by  reason  of  its  prodigious  rapidity,  an 
arrow  being  so  called  in  the  Persian  tongue.  Alexander  sounded  those 
parts  of  the  river  which  were  fordable,  and  there  the  water,  at  the  en- 
trance, came  up  to  the  horses'  bellies,  and  in  the  middle  to  their  breasts. 
Having  drawn  up  his  infantry  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  and  posted  his 
cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  they  advanced  to  the  current  of  the  water  with 
>o  great  difficulty,  carrying  their  arms  over  their  heads.  The  king  walk- 
ed on  foot  among  the  infantry,  and  was  the  first  who  appeared  on  the  op- 
pnsite  shore,  where  he  pointed  out  with  his  hand  the  ford  to  the  soldiers, 
it  not  beine  possible  for  him  to  make  them  hear  him.  But  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  kept  themselves  above  water,  he<;au8e  of  the  elip- 
periness  of  the  stones,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  stream.  Such  soldiers 
is  not  only  carried  their  arm«.  but  their  clothes  also,  were  much  more  fa- 
tigued ;  for  these  being  unable  to  go  forward,  were  carried  into  whirlpools, 
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uotesa  they  throw  away  their  hardens.  At  the  same  time,  the^great  nwxt 
ber  of  clothes  floating  up  and  down  beat  away  the  hardens  of  sereial ;  and, 
as  every  man  endeavoured  to  catch  at  his  own  things,  they  annoyed  one 
another  more  than  the  river  did.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  king  com* 
nanded  them,  with  a  loud  voice,  to  save  nothing  but  their  arois ;  and  as* 
Bured  them,  that  he  himself  would  compensate  their  other  looses ;  (or  not 
one  of  them  woald  listen  to  his  admonitions  or  orders,  so  great  was  the 
noise  and  tumult  At  last,  they  all  passed  over  that  part  of  the  ford 
where  the  water  was  shallowest,  and  the  stream  leas  impetuous,  recover- 
ing however  hut  a  small  part  of  their  baggage. 

It  is  certain,  that  this  army  might  easily  have  been  cut  to  pieces,  had 
they  been  opposed  by  a  general  who  dared  to  conquer :  that  is,  who  made 
ever  so  little  opposition  to  their  passage.  But  Mas&»us,  who  mighl;  easil/ 
have  defeated  them,  had  he  come  up  when  they  were  crossing  the  river 
in  disorder  and  confusion,  did  not  arrive  till  they  were  drawn  up  in  battte 
array.  A  like  good  fortune  had  always  attended  this  prince  hitherto,  both 
when  he  passed  the  Granicus  in  sight  of  so  prodigiooa  a  multitude  of 
horse  and  foot,  who  waited  his  coming  on  the  shore ;  and  also  on  the 
rocks  of  Cilicia,  when  he  found  the  passes  and  straits  qaite  open  aad  de- 
fenceless, ivhere  a  small  number  of  troops  might  have  checked  his  pro- 
gress. This  *  circumstance  may  lessen  our  surprise  at  that  ei^cess  of  bold- 
ness, which  was  his  peculiar  characteristic,  and  which  perpetufjly  prompt- 
ed him  to  attempt  blindly  the  greatest  dangers  ;  since,  as  he  was  aJiraja 
fortunate,  he  never  had  once  room  to  suspect  himself  guilty  of  rasbneas. 

The  king,  having  encamped  two  days  near  the  river,  commanded  bis 
soldiers  to  be  ready  for  marching  on  the  morrow ;  but  about  nine  or  ten  ia 
the  evening,  the  moon  first  lost  its  lieht,  and  appeared  afterwards  qoite 
sullied,  and,  as  it  were,  tinctured  with  blood.  Now  as  this  happened 
just  before  a  great  battle  was  going  to  be  fought,  the  doubtful  success  of 
which  filled  tbe  army  with  sufficient  disquietude,  they  were  first  strock 
with  a  religious  awe,  and,  being  afterwards  seized  with  fear,  thej  cried 
put,  **  that  heaven  displayed  the  marks  of  its  anger ;  and  that  they  were 
**  dragged,  against  the  will  of  it,  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth ;,  that  nr- 
**  en  opposed  their  passage ;  that  the  stars  refused  to  give  their  i^sual  ligbt  ; 
*'  and  that  they  could  now  see  nothing  but  deserts  and  soJitudei ;  tbi^i 
**  merely  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  one  man,  so  many  thousands  shed  their 
**  blood ;  and  that  for  a  man  who  contemned  his  own  country,  disowned 
*'  his  father,  and  pretended  to  pass  for  a  god." 

These  murmurs  were  rising  to  an  open  insurrection,  when  Alexander, 
^hom  nqthing  could  intimidate,  summoned  the  officers  of  the  ^^7  *°^^ 
his  tent,  and  commanded  such  of  the  Egyptian  soothsayers  as  were  be«t 
^killed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  to  declare  what  they  thought  of  this 
phsenomenon.  These  very  well  knew  the  natural  causes  of  eclipseB  of 
the  moon  ;  but,  without  entering  into  physical  enquiries,  they  contented 
tliemscWes  with  saying,  that  the  sun  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and 
the  .moon  on  that  of  the  Persians;  and  that,  whenever  it  suffered  sn 
eclipse,  it  always  threatened  the  latter  with  some  grievous  caiamityf 
whereof  they  mentioned  several  examples,  all  which  they  gave  as  tru^ 
and  indisputable.  Superstition  has  a  surprising  ascendant  over  the  minus 
of  the  vulgar.  How  headstrong  and  inconstant  soever  they  may  be,  y^^ 
if  they  are  once  struck  with  a  vain  image  of  religion,  they  will  sooner 

*  Audacis  qtioque,  qua  maxime  viguit,  ratio  minui  potest ;  quia  naoquan)  »** 
discrimcn  veqit,  an  temcre  fecisset.    Q.  Curt. 
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aheyr  BOdtbsfty^Tto  timik  Ihelr  leader^.    The  aiisWer  made  hf  the  Itxypliani 
being  vNspereed  aitiong  tbe  sokliefs,  it  revived  their  hopes  and  coaraf^. 

Tbe  iting:,  pflfposely  to  take  advantage  of  this  ardour,  began  hit  march 
tiler  midnight.  On  bis  right  hand  lay  the  Tigris,  and  on  his  left  the  moim- 
iBim  called  Gordysi.  At  day-break  the  scouts,  whom  he  had  sent  to 
view  the  enemy,  tmmght  word  that  Darias,  was  marehiog  towards  him ; 
upon  whilsh  be  imitiedlately  dreW  op  his  forces  in  battle  array,  and  set 
bimeelf  at  their  head.  However,  it  was  afterwards  found,  that  they  were 
only  a  detachment  of  1600  horse  that  was  going  upon  discoveries,  and 
which  soon  retired  to  tbe  main  army.  Nevertheless,  news  was  brought 
the  king  that  Darius  was  now  but  150  stadia  *  from  the  place  where  they 
then  were,  • 

Not  long  before  this,  some  letters  had  been  intercepted,  by  which  Da* 
rioa  solicited  the  Grecian  soldiers  either  to  kill  or  betray  Alexander.  No- 
thing can  reflect  so  great  an  odium  on  the  memory  of  this  prince  as  an  at- 
tempt of  that  kind ;  an  attempt  so  abject  and  black,  and  more  than  once 
repeated.  Alexander  was  in  doubt  with  himself  whether  it  would  be 
proper  for  him  to  read  these  letters  in  full  assembly,  relying  as  much  on 
the  affection  and  fidelity  of  the  Greeks  as  on  that  of  the  Macedonians. 
But  Parmeoio  dissuaded  him  from  it ;  declaring  that  it  would  be  danger* 
ous  even  to  awake  such  thoughts  ho  the  minds  of  soldiers ;  that  one  only 
was  sufficient  to  strike  the  blow ;  and  that  avarice  was  capable  of  attempt- 
ing tbe  moat  enormous  crimes.  The  king  followed  this  prudent  counsel, 
and  ordered  his  army  to  march  forward. 

Although  Darius  had  twice  sued  in  vain  for  peace,  and  imagined  that 

he  had  nothing  to  trust  to  but  his  arms ;  nevertheless,  being  overcome  by 

the  advantageous  circumstances  which  had  been  told  him  concerning 

Alexander's  tenderness  and  humanity  towards  his  family,  he  dispatched 

ten  of  his  chief  relations,  who  were  to  oflfer  him   fresh  conditions  of 

peace  more  advantageous  than  the  former,  and  to  thank  him  for  the  kind 

treatment  he  had  given  his  familyv    Darius  had,  in  the  former  proposabp 

f  iren  hrm  up  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  river  Halys ;  but  now  he  added 

the  several  territories  situated  between  the  Hellespont  and  the  Euphrates, 

that  is,  ail  he  already  possessed.     Alexander  made  the  following  answer : 

''Tell  your  sovereign  that  thanks  between  persons  who  make  war  against 

^  one  another  are   superfluous ;  and  that,  in  ease  I  have  behaved  with 

^  clemency  towards  his  family,  it  was  for  my  own  sake,  and  not  for  his ; 

**  in  consequence  of  my  own  inclination,  and  not  to  please  him.    To  in- 

**  suU  the  unhappy,  is  a  thing  to  me  unknown.     I  do  not  attack  either 

''  prisoners  or  women,  and  turn  my  rage  against  such  only  as  are  armed 

"  for  (he  fight.     Did  Darius  sue  for  peace  in  a  sincere  view,  I  then  would 

^  debate  on  what  is  to  be  done ;  but  since  he  still  continues,  by  letters  and 

"  by  money,  to  epirit  up  my  soldiers  to  betray  me,  and  my  friends  to  ronr- 

'^clerme,  I  therefore  am  determined  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  vig- 

*^oar;  and  that  not  as  an  enemy,  but  a  poisoner  and  an  assassin.    It  in- 

*'  deed  becomes  him  to  ofier  to  yield  up  to  me  what  I  am  already  possessed 

**of !  Would  he  be  satisfied  with  ranking  himself  as  second  to  me,  without 

"  pretending  to  be  my  equal,  I  might  possibly  then  hear  him.    Tell  himi 

"  that  the  world  will  not  permit  two  suns,  nor  two  sovereigns.     Let  him 

"  therefore  choose  either  to  surrender  to  day  or  fight  me  to-morrow,  and 

^  not  flutter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  better  success  than  he 

"  bas  hitherto  had."    Darius'  projjosals  are  certainly  not  reasonable  ;  bat 

*  Seven  or  eight  league?. 
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ibeDy  18  Alexander's  answer  much  more  eo  1  In  the  former  we  behold  t 
prince  who  is  not  yet  Bensible  of  his  own  weakness,  or,  at  least,  who  caooot 
prevail  with  himself  to  own  it ;  and  in  the  latter,  we  see  a  monarch  quite 
intoxicated  with  his  good  fortune,  and  carrying  his  pride  to  such  an  exce» 
of  folly  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled :  *'  The  world  will  not  permit  two  sum, 
^  nor  two  Bovereii^ns."  If  this  be  greatness,  and  not  pride,  I  do  oot 
know  what  can  ever  deserve  the  latter  name*  The  amtiasBadorB  hating 
leave  to  depart,  returned  back,  and  told  Darius  that  he  must  now  prepare 
for  battle.  The  latter  pitched  his  camp  near  a  village  called  Gaogamela 
and  the  river  Bumela,  in  a  plain  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Arbela. 
He  bad  before  levelled  the  spot  which  he  had  pitched  upon  for  the  field  of 
battle,  in  order  that  his  chariots  and  cavalry  might  have  full,  room  to  move 
in ;  recollecting,  that  his  fighting  in  the  straits  of  Cilicia  had  lost  him  the 
battle  fought  there.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  prepared  crow's  feet  *  to 
annoy  the  enemy's  horse. 

Alexander,  upon  hearing  this  news,  continued  four  days  in  the  piece 
he  then  was,  to  rest  his  army,  and  surround  his  camp  with  trenches  snd 
palisades ;  for  he  was  determined  to  leave  all  his  baggai^e,  and  the  om- 
lese  soldiers  in  it,  and  march  the  remainder  against  the  enemy,  with  ao 
other  equipage  than  the  arms  they  carried.  Accordingly,  be  set  out  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  fight  Darius  at  day-break  ;  who  upon  (hi« 
advice,  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  Alexander  also 
marched  in  battle  array  ;  for  both  armies  were  within  two  or  three  leagae» 
of  each  other.  When  he  was  arrived  at  the  mountains,  where  he  coolil 
discover  the  enemy's  whole  army,  he  halted  ;  and  having  assembled  bit 
general  officers,  as  well  Macedonians  as  foreigners,  he  detwted  whether 
they  should  engage  immediately,  or  pitch  their  camp  in  that  place.  The 
latter  opinion  being  followed,  because  it  was  judged  proper  for  them  to 
view  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  enemy  was  draws 
up,  the  army  encamped  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  marched  ;  dur- 
ing which,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  lightly  armed,  aod  his 
royal  regiments,  marched  round  the  plain  in  which  the  battle  was  to  be 
fought. 

Being  returned  he  assembled  his  general  officers  a  second  time,  and  told 
them,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  his  making  a  speech,  because  their 
courage  and  great  actions  were  alone  sufficient  to  excite  them  to  glory; 
that  he  desired  them  only  to  represent  to  the  soldiers,  that  they  were  doI 
to  fight  on  this  occasion,  for  Phoenicia  or  Egypt,  but  for  all  Asia,  which 
would  be  possessed  by  him  who  should  conquer ;  and  that,  after  havisg 
gone  through  so  many  provinces,  and  left  behind  them  so  great  a  numher 
of  rivers  and  mountains,  they  could  secure  their  retreat  no  otherwise  than 
by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  After  tliis  speech,  he  ordered  them  to 
take  some  repose. 

It  is  said  that  JParroenio  advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night 
time,  alledging  that  they  might  easily  be  defeated,  if  fallen  upon  by  sur* 
.  prise,  and  in  the  dark  ;  but  the  king  answered  so  loud  that  all  preseot 
might  hear  him,  that  it  did  not  become  Alexander  to  steal  a  victoiy,  'I" 
therefore  he  was  resolved  to  fight  and  conquer  in  broad  day  light  This 
was  a  hauehty,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  prudent  answer;  for  it  was  ron- 
ning  great  hazard  to  fall  upon  so  numerous  an  army  in  the  night  time,  sod 

*  Crows  feet  is  an  instniment  composed  of  iron  spikes.  Several  of  these  ^rt 
laid  in  the  fields  through  which  the  cavalry  is  to  march,  in  order  that  they  »wy 
run  into  the  horse's  feet 
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m  mm  itirimiiwri  eaMlry.  Dariu»  tefiiii  IM  tkotM  be  tttatfced  mmwm^ 
iNHsaHwe  lie  had  boI  Mreiietied  bimaeil^  obii|:«4  bis  soldiera  (o  contkiiM 
the  wbole  nigbt  under  arm*,  wlueb  proved  oi  tbe  bigbe^C  prejudloe  |e 
bifli  w  Cbe  eaftagement. 

Alexander,   who  in  the  crisM  of  affairs  uaed  always  to  eonsuit  soothe 
sajers,  observing  ver3r  exactly  whatever  they  enjoined,  io  ordfr  to  obtain 
tbe  favour  of  the  ffods,  findiiiK  hiiuseif  upon  the  point  of  fii^ting  a  battle^ 
the  aisceess  of  which  was  to  give  enfipire  to  the  conqueror,  sent  for  Arisi^ 
ander,   in  wbons  he  reposed  the  greatest  ooofidence.     He  then  shut  himself 
ep  wiib  the  soothsayer,  to  make  some  seeret  sacrifices ;  and  afterwards 
offered  «p  vietiass  to  Fear,  *  which  tie  doubtless  did  to  prevent  his  arm/ 
from  bem^  seised  with  dread  at  the  sifcht  of  the  formidabie  arnay  of  Dar i* 
OS.     The  soothesfyer,  dressed  in  bis  vestments,  holding  vervain,   with  his 
head  veiled,  first  repeated  the  prayers  which  the  king  was  to  address  to  Jur 
piter,  to  Minerva,  and  to  victory.  The  whole  being  ended,  Alexander  went 
to  bed,  lo  repose  himself  (be  remaining  part  of  the  night.    As  he  revol« 
ved  in  km  mind,  not  withont  some  emotion,   the  consequences  of  the  bat* 
tJe  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  fongjit,  he  could  not  sleep  imme- 
diately.    But  his  body  being  oppressed,  in  a  manner,  by  the  anxiety  of 
bis  Bsinfl,  he  slept  soundly  the  whole  night,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom : 
so  that  when  his  generals  were  assembled  at  day  break  before  his  tent,  tm 
receive  his  orders,  they  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  he  was  not  awake : 
upon  which  they  themselves  commanded  the  soldiers  to  lake  some  refrcshr- 
ment     Parmeoio  having  at  last  awaked  him,  ami  seeming  surprised  ta 
find  bin  in  so  calm  and  sweet  a  sleep,  just  as  he  was  going  to  fight  a  bat^ 
tie,  in  which  his  whole  fortune  lay  at  stake,  "  how  could  it  be  possible,'' 
''  said  Atexander,  "  fof  us  not  to  be  calm,  since  tlie  enemy  Is  coming  to 
"  deliver  binwelf  into  our  hands  ?"  Immediately  lie  took  up  his  arms, 
mounted  his  borse,  and  rode  up  and  down  the  ranks,  exhorting  the  troops 
to   behave  gallantly,  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  their  ancient  feme  and 
the  glory  they  bad  hitherto  acquired.     Soldiers  on  the  day  of  battle  ima- 
gine tbey  see  the  fate  of  the  engagement  painted  in  the  face  of  their  gene- 
Tsi.    As  for  Alexander,  he  bad  never  appeared  so  calm,  so  gay,  nor  so 
ftsohile*    The  serenity  and  security  which  they  observed  in  him  were  in 
a  manner  so  many  assurances  of  the  victory. 

There  was  a  gfeat  difference  between  the  two  armies  with  respect  to 
aombcn,  but  much  more  so  with  regard  to  courage.  That  of  Darius 
comisted  at  f  least  of  600,000  foot,  and  40,000  horse  ;  and  the  other  of 
.BO  nsve  than  40,000  foot,  and  7  or  8000  horse :  but  the  latter  was  all 
&re  and  atrangth ;  whereas,  on  the  Bide  of  tlie  Pt^rsians,  it  was  a  prodi< 
fioas  aanemblage  of  men,  not  of  soldiers ;  an  }  empty  phantom  rather 
Ibaaaiealafmy. 

Both  sides  were  dispersed  in  very  near  the  same  array.  The  forces 
were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  and  the  infan- 
try in  the  middle ;  the  one  and  the  other  bein^  under  the  particular  coa- 
<loctof  the  chiefs  of  each  of  the  different  nations  that  composed  them ; 
aad  eommamled  in  general,  by  the  principal  crown  officers.  The  front 
of  the  battle  under  Darius,  was  covered  with  200  chariots,  armed  with 
^ythes,  and  with  15  elephants,  that  king  taking  his  post  in  the  centre  of 
^  first  line.    Besides  tbe  guards,  which  were  the  flower  of  his  forces,  be 

*We  must  read  in  Plutaicb  ^cSstt,  instead  of  p^t^, 

f  Aceording  to-several  historians  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  of  m^n. 

/iVomina  verius  quam  auxilia.    Q.  Curt. 
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also  had  fortiBed  himself  with  the  Grecian  infantry,  whom  lie  had  draws 
up  near  bis  person ;  believing  this  body  only^  capable  of  opposing  the  Ma- 
cedonian phalanx.  As  his  army  apread  over  a  much  greater  apace  of 
ground  than  that  of  the  enemy,  he  intended  to  surroand  and  to  charge 
them  at  one  and  the  same  time,  both  in  front  and  flank. 

But  Alexander  had  guarded  against  this,  by  giving  orders  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  second  line,  that  In  caae  they  should  be  charged  behind, 
to  face  about  to  that  side;  or  else  to  draw  up  their  troops  in  form  of  a  gib- 
bet, and  cover  the  wings,  in  case  the  enemy  should    charge  them  is 
flank.     He  had  posted,  in  the  front  of  his  first  line,  the  greatest  part  of 
bis  bowmen,  slingers,  hurlers  of  javelins,  in  order  that  these  might  make 
head  against  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  frighten  the  horses,  by 
discharging  at  them  a  shower  of  arrows,  javelins,  and   stones.     Those 
who  led  on  the  wings  were  ordered  to  extend  them  as  wide  as  possibie ; 
but  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to  weaken  the  main  body.     As  for  the  bag- 
gage and  the  captives,  among  whom  were  Darius'  mother  and  cbrldreo, 
they  were  left  in  the  camp  under  a  amall  guard.    Parmenio  commanded, 
as  he  had  always  done,  the  left  wing,  and  Alexander  the  right. 

When  the  two  armies  came  in  view,  Alexander,  who  had  been  showa 
the  several  places  where  the  crows'  feet  were  hid,  extended  more  and  more 
towards  the  right  to  avoid  them ;  and  the  Persians  advanced  forward  in 
proportion.  Darius,  being  afraid  lest  the  Macedonians  should  draw  him 
from  the  spot  of  ground  be  had  levelled,  and  carry  him  into  aaotb^ 
that  was  rough  and  uneven,  commanded  the  cavalry  in  his  left  wing, 
which  spread  much  farther  than  that  of  the  enemy's  right,  to  march  ri^bl 
forward,  and  wheel  about  upon  the  Macedonians  in  flank,  to  prevent  them 
from  extending  their  troops  farther.  Then  Alexander  dispatched  against 
them  the  body  of  horse  in  his  service  commanded  by  Menidas ;  hut,  «f 
these  were  not  able  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  because  of  their 
prodigious  numtiers,  he  reinforced  them  with  the  Pteoneans,  whom  Are- 
tas  commanded,  and  with  the  foreign  cavalry.*  Besides  the  advantage 
of  numl>er8,  they  had  that  also  of  their  coats  of  mail,  which  secured 
themselves,  and  their  horses  much  more.  Alexander's  cavalry  was  pro- 
digiously annoyed ;  however,  they  marched  to  the  charge  with  great  brave^ 
ry,  and  at  last  put  them  to  flight. 

Upon  this,  the  Persians  opposed  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes  agaiost 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  in  order  to  break  it,  but  with  little  saecesA 
The  noise  which  the  soldiers,  who  were  lightly  armed,  made,  by  striking 
their  swords  against  their  bucklers,  and  the  arrows  which  flew  on  all  eide0} 
frightened  the  horses,  and  made  a  great  number  of  them  turn  back  agaiii9t 
their  own  troops.  Others,  laying  hold  of  the  horse's  bridles,  pulled  the  ri- 
ders down,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Part  of  the  chariots  drove  betwees 
the  battalions,  which  opened  to  make  way  for  them,  as  they  had  beea  o^ 
dered  to  do,  by  which  means  they  did  little  or  no  execution. 

Alexander,  seeing  Darius  set  his  whole  army  in  motion  in  order  to 
charge  him,  employed  a  stratagem  to  encourage  his  soldiers.  When  the 
battle  was  at  the  hottest,  and  the  Macedonians  in  the  greatest  danger, 
Arisfander,  the  soothsayer,  clothed  in  his  white  robes,  holding  a  branch  of 
laurel  in  his  hand,  advances  among  the  combatants,  as  he  bad  been  in- 
structed by  the  king;  and  crying  that  he  saw  an  eagle  hovering  over  Alex- 
ander's head,  a  sure  omen  of  victory,  he  shewed  with  his  finger  the 

*  Some  relate  that  the  barbarians  gave  way  at  first,  but  soon  retomed  to  the 
charge. 
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pretended  bhrd  to  the  BoldierB ;  who  relyini;  upon  the  siiiceritf  of  tho 
soothsayer,  faneied  they  also  saw  it ;  and  tl^reupon  renewed  the  attack 
with  i^reater  cheerfolness  and  ardour  than  ever.    Then  the  king  pereeWing 
that  Aretasy  alter  having  charged  the  cavalry,  and  pot  (hem  into  disorder, 
opon  ttieir  advancing  to  surround  his  right  wing,  had  t»egnn  to  break  the 
foiemoet  ranks  of  the  main  body  of  the  kiarharlan  army ;  he  marched  after 
Arelas,  with  the  flower  of  his  troops,  when  he  quite  broke  the  enemy's 
left  wing,  which  had  already  begun  to  give  way  ;  and  without  pursuing 
the  forees  which  he  bad  thrown  into  disorder,  he  wheeled  to  the  left,  in 
order  to  &M  upon  the  iiody  in  which  DariuB  had  posted  himself.    The 
presence  of  the  two  kings  inspired  both  sides  with  new  vigour.     Darius 
was  mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  Alexander  on  horseback ;  both  surround- 
ed  with  their  bravest  officers  and  soldiers,  whose  only  endeavour  was  to 
save  the  hves  of  their  respective  princes,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own. 
The  battle  was  obstinate  and  bloody.     Alexander  having  wounded  Darius' 
equerry  with  a  javelin,  the  Persians,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians,  imagin* 
ed  that  the  king  was  killed  ;  upon  which  the  former,  breaking  aloud  into 
the  most  dismal  sounds,  the  whole  army  was  seised  with  the  greatest  con- 
sternation.   The  relations  of  Danus,  who  were  at  his  left  hand,  fled  away 
with  the  guards,  and  so  abandoned  the  chariot ;  hut  those  who  were  at 
bis  right,  took  him  into  the  centre  of  their  body.     Historians  relate,  that 
this  prince  having  drawn  his  scimitar,  reflected  whether  he  ought  not  to 
lay  violent  hands  upon  himself,  rather  than  fly  in  an  ignominious  manner : 
but  perceiving  from  hb  chariot  that  his  soldiers  still  fought,  he  was  asham- 
sd  to  forsake  them ;  and  as  he  was  divided  between  hope  and  despair, 
the  Persians  retired  insensibly,  and  thinned   their  ranks ;  when  it  could 
DO  longer  be  called  a  battle,  but  a  slaughter.    Then  Darius  turning  about 
his  chariot,  fled  with  the  rest ;  and  the  conqueror  was  now  wholly  employ- 
ed in  pursuing  him. 

Whilst  all  this  was  doing  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians,  where 
the  victoiy  was  not  doubtful,  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Parmenio, 
was  in  great  ilanger.  A  detachment  of  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Parthian 
horse,  which  were  the  best  in  all  the  Persian  army,  having  broke  through 
(beiabntry  on  the  left,  advanced  to  the  very  baggage.  The  moment  the 
captires  saw  them  arrive  in  the  camp,  they  armed  themselves  with  every 
Uun%  that  came  first  to  hand,  and  reinforcing  their  cavalry,  rushed  upon 
the  IMbcedonians,  who  were  now  charged  t>oth  before  and  behind.  They  at 
the  same  time  told  Sysigambis,  that  Darius  had  won  the  battle  (for  this 
tbey  believed ;)  that  the  whole  baggage  was  plundered,  and  that  ehe  was 
now  going  to  recover  her  liberty.  But  this  princess,  who  wss  a  woman 
of  great  wisdom,  though  this  news  affected  her  in  the  strongest  manner, 
eoold  not  easily  give  credit  to  it ;  and  being  unwilling  to  exasperate  by  ti>o 
^^y  &  joy,  a  conqueror  who  had^  treated  her  with  so  much  humanity, 
she  did  not  discover  the  least  emotion ;  did  not  once  change  countenance, 
nor  let  drop  a  single  word ;  hot  in  her  usual  posture,  calmly  awaited  till 
the  event  should  denounce  her  fate. 

Parmenio,  upon  the  first  report  of  this  attack,  had  dispatched  a  messen- 
Ser  to  Alexander,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  danger  to- which  the  camp 
was  e3qM>sed,  and  to  receive  his  orders.  "  Above  all  things,"  said  the 
pviaee,  "  let  him  not  weaken  his  main  body ;  let  him  not  mind  the  bag- 
|*»ge,  but  apply  himself  wholly  to  the  engagement ;  for  victory  will  not 
"  only  restore  to  us  our  own  possessions,  but  also  give  those  of  the  ene- 
"  my  into  our  hands.''  The  general  officers,  who  commaodfrd  the  infant- 
7  which  formed  the  centre  of  the  second  line,  seeing  the  enemy  were 
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going  to  make  (immselrefl  masters  of  the  camp  ftmi  baejB^ce  made  a  UT 
turn  to  the  right,  in  obedience  to  the  orcier  whioii  had  been  given,  and  Mk 
npon  the  Persians  behind,  many  of  whom  were  cut  to  frieces,  and  (he 
rest  oblifred  to  retire ;  but  as  these  were  horse,  the  Macedooiea  foot  could 
sot  follow  them. 

8oon  after,  Parmenio  himself  was  ex|K>sed  to  mvch  greater  periL  Mi- 
Bfeas,  having  mshed  upon  him  with  all  his  caralry,  charged  the  Macedo- 
liians  in  flank,  and  began  to  sniround  them.  Immediately  Parmenio  Beat 
Alexander  advice  of  the  danger  he  was  in ;  declaring,  rlwt  in  case  b« 
were  not  immediately  sucroored,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep 
his  soldiers  together.  The  prince  was  ^tciually  porsiiHiK  Darius,  and  fiuMS/- 
ing  he  was  almost  come  up  with  hiniy  rode  with  the  almost  epeed.  He  ist- 
tered  hpmself  that  he  should  absolutely  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  ease  be 
should  but  seize  his  person.  But,  upon  this  news,  he  turned  about,  in 
prder  to  succour  his  left  win^ ;  shuddering  with  rage,  to  see  his  prey  and 
yictory  torn  in  this  manner  from  him  ;  and  complaining  a^iiist  fortune  for 
having  favoured  Darius  more  in  his  flight,  than  himself,  In  the  pursuit  of 
that  monarch. 

Alexander,  in  his  march,  met  the  enemy's  horse  who  had  plundered  the 
Iwseage  ;  all  which  were  returnine  in  good  order,  and  retiring  track,  not  u 
soldiers  who  had  been  defeated,  but  almost  as  if  they  had  gained  the  victoiy. 
And  now  the  battle  became  more  obstinate  than  before  ;  for,  the  barbari- 
ans marching  in  close  columns,  not  in  order  of  battle,  but  that  of  a  march, 
H  was  very  difficult  to  break  through  them  ;  and  they  did  not  amnse  theoe 
•elves  with  throwing  javelins,  nor  with  wheeling  about,  according  to 
their  usual  custom ;  but  man  eneaging  against  man,  each  did  all  that  lay  ia 
Ills  power  to  unhorse  the  enemy.  Alexander  lost  60  of  his  guards  io  this 
attack.  Hephffistion^  Coenus,  and  iVEenidas,  were  wounded  in  it ;  hoir- 
ever  he  triumphed  on  this  occasion,  and  all  the  barbarians  were  cot  to 
pieces,  except  such  as  forced  their  way  through  his  squadrons. 

During  this,  news  had  been  brought  to  Mazaens  that  Darius  was  de* 
feated  ;  upon  which  being  greatly  alarmed  and  df'jected  by  the  ill  saecess 
ef  that  monarch,  though  the  advantage  was  entirely  on  his  side,  he  eeas- 
ed  to  charge  the  enemy,  who  were  now  in  disorder,  so  briskly  as  before. 
Parmenio  could  not  conceive  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  battle,  which 
before  was  carried  on  so  warmly,  should  slacken  on  a  sudden ;  however, 
like  an  able  commander,  who  seizes  every  advantage,  and  who  employ' 
his  utmost  endeavours  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  fresh  vigour,  he  ob- 
served to  them,  that  the  terror  which  spread  throughout  the  whole  anDff 
was  the  forerunner  of  their  defeat ;  and  6red  them  with  the  notion,  boir 
glorious  it  would  be  for  them,  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the  victory.  Up<« 
his  exhortations,  they  recovered  their  former  hopes  and  bravery ;  when, 
transformed  into  other  men,  they  gave  their  horses  the  rein,  and  charf^ed 
the  enemy  with  so  much  fury,  as  threir  them  into  the  greatest  disorder 
and  obliged  them  to  fly.  Alexander  came  up  that  instant ;  and,  ove^ 
joyed  to  find  the  scale  turned  in  his  favour,  and  the  enemy  entirely  defeat- 
ed, he  renewed,  In  concert  with  Parmenio,  the  pvrsait  of  Dariiis.  Be  roAe 
as  far  as  Arbela,  where  he  fancied  he  should  come  up  with  that  monsreh 
and  ail  his  baggage ;  but  Darius  had  only  just  passed  by  it,  and  left  bb 
treasure  a  prey  to  the  enemy,  with  bis  bow  and  shield. 

Such  was  the  success  of  this  fomouB  battle,  which  gave  empire  to  tbe 
conqueror.  According  to  Arrian,  the  Persians  lost  300,000  men,  besides 
those  who  were  taken  prisoners  ;  which  at  least  is  a  proof  that  the  los^ 
was  very  great  on  their  side.    That  of  Alexander  was  very  incoAsiderable, 
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be  uoi  ioMBg,  aeeofdiiiii:  lo  ik%  Umt  nen^omd  aiitlior  IMO  in»,  ■!•«(  of 
wiioiii  were  iKirae.  *  Thift  eagagemeiit  was  ibttgbt  is  the  month  of  fOcto- 
ber,  abotti  the  same  time,  two  years  before,  that  tbc  battle  of  Issvs  waa 
foagbc  As  (daaganeto,  io  Assyiia,  the  spot  where  the  two  armies  enga- 
gedy  was  a  small  pbtce  of  very  little  note,  Ibis  was  called  the  battle  of  Ar-* 
beJa,  that  city  being  aeasest  to  the  field  of  battle. 

SECTION  IX. 

AUBXAirOBB  TAXBB  ARBBLA,  BABf  I^N,  SVSA,  PBBSEPOLIS  ;    ABO  BtXBB 
IMUmhBB  B1CBB8   IN   TB08E    CIT1C8. 

ALEXANDER'S  first  care,|  after  his  obtaining  the  victory,  was  to  offer 
magnificent  sacrifices  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thanksgivings.     He  afterwards 
rewarded  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  remarkably  in  battle  ;  bestow 
ed  riches  upon  them  with  a  very  liberal  hand,  and  gave  to  each  of  the  in 
houses,  employments,  and  governments.     But  being  desirous  of  express- 
intr  more  particularly  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  for  having  appointed  him 
generalissimo  against  the  Persians,  he  gave  orders  for  abolishing  the  seve- 
ral tyrannical  institutions  that  had  started  up  in  Greece ;  that  the  cities 
should  be  restored  to  their  liberties,  and  all  their  rights  and  privileges.     He 
wrote  particularly  to  the  Platseans,  declaring  that  it  was  his  desire  their 
city  should  be  rebuilt,  to  reward  the  zeal  and  bravery  by  which  their  ances- 
tors had  distinguished  themselves,  in  defending  the  common  liberties  of 
Greece.    |  He  also  sent  part  of  the  spoils  to  the  people  of  Crotona  in  Italy  * 
to  honour,  though  so  many  years  after,  the  good  will  and  courage  of  Phayl- 
lus  the  champion,  a  native  of  their  country,  who,  wbilat  war  was  carrying 
on  against  Greece,  and  when  all  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  that  were  settled  iq 
Italy  had  abandoned  the  true  Grecians,  imagining  they  were  entirely  un- 
done, fitted  out  a  galley  at  his  own  expence,  and  sailed  to  Salamis,  to  par- 
take of  the  dangers  to  which  his  countrymen  were  at  that  time  exposed. 
So  great  a  friend  and  encourager,  says  Plutarch,  was  Alexander  of  every 
kind  of  virtue ;  considering  himself,  says  the  same  author,  obliged  in  a 
manner  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  all  great  actions ;  to  give  im- 
mortality to  merit,  and  propose  them  to  posterity  as  so  many  models  for 
their  imitation. 

Darius,  after  his  defeat,  having  hut  very  few  attendants,  had  rode  to- 
trards  the  river  Lycus.  After  crossing  it,  several  advised  him  to  break 
down  the  bridges,  because  the  enemy  pursued  him.  But  he  made  this  gen- 
erous answer,^'  ^  that  life  was  not  so  dear  to  him  as  to  make  him  desire 
**  to  preserve  it,  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  thousands  of  his  subjectci 
"  and  faithful  allies,  who,  by  that  means,  would  be  delivered  up  to  thq 
"  mercy  of  the  enemy  ;  that  they  had  as  much  right  to  pass  over  thii( 
"  bridge  as  their  sovereign,  and  consequently  that  it  ought  to  be  as  open  to 
**  them.'*  After  riding  a  great  numlier  of  leagues  full  speed,  he  arrived  at 
midnight  at  Arbda.    From  thence  he  fled  towards  Media  over  the  Arme- 

*  A.  M.  3674.     Ant  J.  C  SfiO 

tThe  month  called  by  the  Greeks  Bcedromion,  answers  partly  to  our  month  of 
October. 

t  l>iod  I.  xvii.  p.  5f)8— 540.  Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.  l«7— 19*  Plut  in  Alex.  p.  «85— 
6»ft.   quint  Curt  1.  v.  c.  1—7.    Justin.  I.  xi.  c.  14. 

I  Herodotus  relates  this  history  in  very  few  words,  I.  viii.  c.  47.  ...     * 

^  NoQ  ita  se  saluti  suae  velle  consultum,  ut  tot  millia  sociorum  hosti  objiciat ; 
<]ebere  et  ^liis  fugae  viam  patere,  qu«  patuerit  sibi.    Justin. 
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Bian  mountains,  followed  by  a  great  namber  of  the  nobility,  and  a  few  of 
bis  guards.  The  reason  of  his  s^oini;  that  way  was,  his  soppoping  that 
Alexander  would  proceed  towards  Babylon  and  Susa,  there  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  victory  ;  besides,  a  numerous  army  could  not  pursae  him  by 
this  road  ;  whereas,  in  the  other,  horses  and  chariots  might  advance  with 
great  ease,  not  to  mention  that  the  soil  was  very  fruitful. 

A  few  days  after,  Arbela  surrendered  to  Alexander,  who  found  in  it  a 
great  quantity  of  furniture  belonging  to  the  crown,  rich  clothes,  and  otbct 
precious  moveables,  with  4000  talents,  (about  775,0001.)  and  all  the  riches 
of  the  army,  which  Darius  had  left  there  at  his  setting  out  against  Alexaa- 
der,  as  was  before  observed.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  that  place 
because  of  the  diseases  that  spread  in  his  camp,  occasioned  by  the  infeo* 
tion  of  the  dead  bodies  which  covered  all  the  field  of  battle.  This  prince 
advanced  therefore  over  the  plains  towards  Babylon,  and  after  four  days 
march  arrived  at  Memnis,  where,  in  a  cave  is  seen  the  celebrated  fountaia 
which  throws  out  so  vast  a  quantity  of  bitumen,  that  we  are  told,  it  was 
used  as  a  cement  in  building  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

But  what  Alexander  admired  most  was,  a  great  gulf,  whence  streamed  j 
perpetually  rivulets  of  fire,  as  from  an  inexhaustible  spring  ;  and  a  flood 
of  naphtha,  which  overflowing  from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  it,  formed  a 
great  lake  pretty  near  the  gulf.  This  naphtha  is  exactly  like  bitumen,  but 
has  one  quality  more,  viz.  its  catching  fire  so  very  suddenly^  that  be- 
fore it  touches  a  flame,  it  takes  fire  merely  from  the  light  that  surrounds 
the  flame,  and  sets  the  air  between  both  on  fire.  The  barbarians  being  de- 
sirous of  showing  the  king  the  strength  and  subtilty  of  this  combustible  sub- 
stance, scattered  several  drops  of  it  up  and  down  after  his  arrival  in  Baby- 
lon, in  that  street  which  went  up  to  the  house  he  had  chosen  for  his  resi- 
dence. After  this,  going  to  the  other  end  of  the  street,  they  brought 
torches  near  the  places  where  those  drops  were  fallen  ;  (for  it  was  oigbl) 
and  the  drops  which  were  nigbest  the  torches  taking  fire*  on  a  sudden,  the 
flame  ran  in  an  instant  to  the  other  end  :  by  which  means  the  whole  street 
seemed  in  one  general  conflagration. 

When  Alexander  was  got  near  Babylon,  Mazfeus,  who  had  retired  thith- 
er after  the  battle  of  Arbela,  surrendered  himself,  with  his  children,  who 
were  grown  up,  and  gave  the  city  into  his  hands.  The  king  was  veiy  well 
pleased  with  his  arrival,  for  he  would  have  met  with  great  difficulties  ia 
besieging  a  city  of  such  importance,  and  so  well  provided  with  every  thing* 
Besides  his  being  a  person  of  great  quality,  and  very  brave,  he  had  also 
acquired  great  honour  in  the  last  battle ;  and  others  might  have  been 
prompted  from  the  example  he  set  them,  to  imitate  him.  Alexander  en- 
tered the  city  at  the  head  of  his  whole  army,  as  if  he  had  been  marcbiog 
to  a  battle.  The  walls  of  Babylon  were  lined  with  people,  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  citizens  were  gone  out  before,  from  the  imp*" 
tient  desire  they  had  to  see  their  new  sovereign,  whose  renown  had  far  out- 
stripped his  march.  Bai:nphanes,  govcrnour  of  the  fortress  and  guardiafl 
of  the  treasure,  unwilling  to  discover  less  zeal  tlian  Mazasus,  strewed  the 
streets  with  flowers,  and  raised  on  both  sides  of  the  ivay  silver  altars, 
which  smoked  not  only  with  frankincense,  but  the  most  fragrant  perfume 
of  every  kind.  Last  of  all  came  the  presents  which  were  tp  be  made  to 
the  king,  viz.  herds  of  cattle,  and  a  great  number  of  horses  ;  as  also  lion^ 
and  panthers,  which  were  carried  in  caiies.  After  these  the  magi  walked, 
singing  hymns  after  the  manner  of  their  country  ;  then  the  Chaldeans  ac- 
companied by  the  Babylonish  soothsayers  and  musicians.  It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  latter  to  sing  the  praises  of  Uieir  king  to  their  instruments ;  tod 
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the  Cbakleans  to  obBerve  the  motion  of  the  planets,  and  the  TicisBttnde  of 
seasons.  The  rear  was  brought  op  by  the  Babyloni&h  cavalry,  which,  both 
men  and  horses,  were  so  sumptuous  that  imagination  can  scarce  reach  their 
magnificence.  The  king  caused  the  people  to  walk  after  his  infantry,  and 
himself  snrreunded  with  his  guards,  and  seated  on  a  chariot,  entered  the 
city  ;  and  from  thence  rode  to  the  palace  as  in  a  kind  of  triumph.  The 
next  day  he  took  a  view  of  all  Darius'  money  and  moveables.  Of  the 
monies  he  found  in  Babylon,  he  gave,  by  way  of  extraordinary  recom- 
pence  to  each  Macedonian  horseman,  six  minae,  about  161. ;  to  each  mer- 
cenary horseman,  two  minae,  about  51. ;  to  every  Macedonian  foot  soldier, 
two  mioffi ;  and  to  every  one  of  the  rest,  two  months  of  their  ordinary  pay. 
He  gave  orders,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  the  magi,  with  whom  he  had  sev- 
eral  conferences  for  the  rebuilding  tbe  temples  which  Xerxes  bad  demol- 
ished ;  and  among  others,  that  of  Belus,  who  was  in  greater  veneration  at 
Babylon  than  any  other  deity.  He  gave  the  government  of  the  province 
to  Mazffius,  and  the  command  of  the  forces  he  left  there  to  ApoUodorus  of 
Ampbipolis. 

Alexander  in  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  tumult  of  war,  still  preserved  a 
love  for  the  sciences.  He  used  often  to  converse  with  the  Chaldeans,  who 
liad  alwaya  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  astronomy  from  its  origin, 
and  gainecf  great  fame  by  their  knowledge  in  it.  *  They  presented  him 
with  astronomical  observations  taken  by  their  predecessors  during  the 
space  of  1903  years,  which  consequently  went  as  far  back  as  the  age  of 
Nimrod.  These  were  sent  by  Calistbenes,  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
to  Aristotle. 

The  king  resided  longer  in  Babylon  than  he  had  done  In  any  other  city, 
which  was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  discipline  of  his  forces.  The  people, 
even  from  a  religious  motive,  abandoned  themselves  to  pleasures,  to  volup- 
tuousness, and  the  most  infamous  excesses  ;  nor  did  ladies,  though  of  the 
highest  quality,  observe  any  decorum,  or  show  the  least  reserve  in  theii^ 
immoral  actions,  but  gloried  therein,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  conceal 
them,  or  blushing  at  their  enormity.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  army 
of  soldiers,  which  had  triumphed  over  Asia,  after  having  thus  enervated 
themselves  and  rioted,  as  it  were,  in  the  sloth  and  luxury  of  the  city  of 
Babylon,  for  34  days  together,  would  have  been  scarce  able  to  complete 
their  exploits,  had  they  been  opposed  by  an  enemy.  But  as  they  were 
reinforced  from  time  to  time,  these  irregularities  were  not  so  visible  ;  for 
Amyntas  brought  6000  foot,  and  500  Macedonian  horse,  which  were  sent 
by  Antipater ;  and  600  Thracian  horses,  with  S500  foot  of  the  same  na- 
tion; besides  4000  mercenaries  from  Peloponnesus,  with  near  400  horse?. 
The  abovementioned  Amyntas  had  also  brought  the  king  50  Macedonian 
youths,  sons  to  noblemen  of  the  highest  quality  in  the  country,  to  serve 
«d  bis  guards.  The  youths  in  question  waited  upon  him  at  table,  brought 
him  his  horses  when  in  the  field,  attended  upon  him  in  parties  of  bunting, 
aad  kept  guard  at  the  door  of  his  apartment  by  turns.  And  these  were 
the  first  steps  to  the  highest  employments  both  in  the  army  and  the  state. 

After  Alexander  had  left  Babylon,  he  entered  the  province  of  Sitacena, 
the  soil  of  which  is  very  fruitful,  and  productive  of  every  thing  valuable, 
which  made  him  continue  the  longer  in  it.  But  lest  indolence  should  en- 
«tf  ate  the  courage  of  bis  soldiers,  he  proposed  |)rizes  for  such  of  them  as 
should  exert  the  greatest  bravery  ;  and  appointed  as  judj/t^s  of  the  actions 
of  those  who  should  dispute  this  honour,  person?,  who  themselves  had  been 

*Porphjr.  apud  Simplic.  in  lib.  il.  de  Ccrfft. 
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Bian  mountaiflis,  followed  by  a  great  >*'  ^^^dier  liad  giTen  in  tb( 

his  guards.     The  reason  of  hi»  jf^>^^  ^^  bestowed.  To  ^ht\ 

Alexander  would  proct^ef'  jrf*'^^l^'V^***^  **®  gave  a  regimfDi 

fruits  of  his  victory;  b  ^^^^tttx^  ^\\tAc\AV\M^\iu  Thii 

this  road  ;  \\  tierf^aSf  in  ^^^^^^^  ^^  "^  great  a    number  ol 

great  ease,  nol  to  me'         ^  _^>%^vV//'"d  not  yet  been  the  reward  d 


A  few  days  after,  ^^!?5'>?^'^''**'  '*^'*  illustrious  sight,  not  only  u 

great  quantity  of  fr         ^^'^'jl^^^'^^'i^^  the  jod^res  tben- 

precious  movenblf  ^^^^^*^*^t^  ' "^  *'*'*-'^^  whether  rewards  were  he- 
of  the  army,  wh»  ^"^^^^^f^^^n*^^  *  ^  t  ircuinstance  io   which  soldier* 

der,  as  was  bt'ff  ^>%%^^W  pfiats  aeem  to  have  been  distribuleii 
because  of  ibe  ^^^v^ ^m* 

tion  of  the  df  ^^^^j'^t^trv  aitvaiilaireous  ebanges  in  military  disci 
advanced  thf  ^^^^^V'^^^jecessufs;  lur  he  formed  one  single  bodjrof 
march  arrir         J^^^'^f^^  i»riy  n  trjird  to  the  difference  of  naliooi, 

which  thro  ^^^*%tr-  *«  cuiuihmiiU  liu  in  as  they  themselves  thouiibt 
used  as  a  Sj^^'^L^^  i^efore,  the  iKjrrfomini  of  every  nation  used  to  fiiiht 

^"*  ^  ji^'^^^^fa'a'' *^^''*^'*'^  ^*^*^  ^^^^^  commanded  by  a  colonel  of 
perpetu-  P'^^ff^mm^^^'^  %^nTi\\  ustMl  In  be  the  si«;nal  for  the  march; 
ofnapf  ^Ipf^f^r^  ia*»'b'  ^^^^"^^  'i«"t  be  will  heard,  because  of  the  ereat 
great '  0  *^*^>  ^'J^  fo  dr^ainpin^r,  he  guvf  i>rders  that  a  standard  shouid  be 
^*s  j^T-'-ii  "^'C«^  \vhieh  miiiht  be  sttji  Uy  his  whole  army.     He  alsoap- 

fore  ^>^pV/^  tJie  signal  in  the  night  time,  and  smoke  io  the  day. 
^^^  #«^i/^^r6toed  afterwards  to  wards.  Susa,  where  he  arrived  twenl; 
*''  f^f^his  /caving  Babylon.  As  he  came  near  it,  Abutites,  govemoor 
«'  '  ^i^^^'^iiica,  »c»t  **••  8^0  ^<^  B**^^  *'*™»  "^'^^  *  promise  to  surrender  the 
^  jt^^^i^s^t^^^'  Whether  he  was  prompted  to  this  from  bis  ownincli- 
^^^op^^  it  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Darius,  to  amuse  Alexander 
^'^he  iiop®^  of  plunder,  the  king  gave  this  young  nobleman  a  very  ^- 

00  Lcepli<)n>  ^vho  attended  him  as  tar  as  the  river  Choaspes,  the  waters 
^^^\ch  are  so  famous,  on  account  of  their  exquisite  taste.  *  The  l&iog 
ePer^^  never  drank  of  any  other;  and  whithefsoever  they  went,,  a  qoas- 

^  of  i^'  ^^^  having  been  put  over  the  ^t^^  was  always  carried  ailer  lliein 
,g\li%eT  vases.  It  was  here  Abutites  came  to  wait  upon  him,  bringing  pr«' 
f^rtts  v^orthy  of  a  king ;  among  which  were  dromedaries  of  incredibie 
•iriftness,  aad  twelve  elephants  which  Darius  had  sent  for  from  India.  He* 
ing  come  into  the  city,  be  took  immense  sums  out  of  the  treasury,  with 
f  50,000  talents  of  silver  ore,  and  ingots,  besides  moveables,  and  a  thoo- 
sand  other  things  of  infinite  value.  This  wealth  was  the  produce  of  the 
exactions  Imposed  for  several  centuries  upon  the  common  people,  frjx* 
wh^se  sweat  aod  poverty  immense  revenues  were  raised*  The  Persian 
monarchs  fancied  they  had  amassed  them  for  their  children  and  postent/^ 
hut  in  one  hour  they  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  a  foreign  king,  who  was  able  to 
-make  a  right  use  of  them ;  for  Alexander  seemed  to  be  merely  the  P^'^' 
^an  or  trustee  of  the  immense  riches  which  he  found  hoarded  up  io  *^ 
sia,  and  applied  them  to  no  other  use  than  the  rewarding  of  merit  aiui 
eourage*  I 

.     Among  other  things,  there  were  found  |5000  quintals  of  Hermione|  pw'    | 

*  Herod,  lib.  i.  c.  188. 

+  About  7,r)00,000l.  1    -a  told, 

X  Th^  reader  will  have  an  idea  of  the  prodigious  value  of  this,  when  bajs  \ 
that  this  purple  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  100  livres  a  pound   The  quintal  is  one 
of  Paris.  i 

1  Hermionc  was  a  city  of  Argolis,  where  the  best  purple  was  dyed. 
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t,  «»  ioeH  la  «ie  world,  wliieJiil*4lMMtmMiriiign|i  aefidintogflit 
«•  4]f  190  yean ;  notwithitoadiiig  whieb,  its  bcMi^  and  liistrt  was  wm 
a  ^BiiMsiied. 

fre  likewise  was  fodnd  part  of  tfae  farttiea  wkieii  Xerxes  had  broii(^ 
M  Ckeece ;  and  aaM>Dg  otJim,  tbe  brasen  statues  of  Haitnodiiia  and 
^rtstositon,  whicb  Alexander  sent  afterwards  to  Atfaeas,  where  they  weft 
standing  in  *  Arrian's  time. 

The  iLisic  being  resolved  l»  maith  Into  Peniay  aftpointed  Archetans  gor* 
emour  of  tbe  eity  <tf  8ysa^  with  a  garrison  of  5000  men )  Manama,  one  ef 
the  lords  of  bis  conrt,  was  made  govemonr  of  the  eitndei,  with  1000  Bfa* 
eedonian  soldiers,  who  eoold  not  follow  him  by  reason  of  their  great  ngo;*. 
He  gaee  the  fBoremaent  of  fiusiann  to  Abiilites. 

He  left  Daiiiis*  mother  nnd  children  in  8usa,  and  having  aeeeired  froat 
Macedonia  a  great  quantity  of  pnrpie  itfnffs  and  rich  habits,  made  after  the 
ftshiott  of  the  cooatry,  he  presented  them  to  Sysigamhts  together  with 
tlie  artlft^Kers  wlio  had  wrought  them ;  ibr  he  paid  her  e^ery  kind  of  honoiir 
and  loved  her  as  Icndel-ly  as  if  she  had  been  his  mother.  He  likewise  corn's 
maoded  tbe  messengers  to*tell  her,  that  in  case  she  fancied  theae  stnA^ 
she  might  make  her  grand  childnen  learn  the  art  of  wearing  them  by  srajr 
of  amUBement;  and  to  give  them  as  presents  to  whomsoever  tbey  shonid 
think  proper*  At  these  words,  (he  tears  which  fell  from  her  eyes  showed 
bat  too  evidently  how  greatly  she  was  dispieaeed  with  these  gifts ;  the  work^ 
hg  in  woiol  heing  eonsideied  by  tfae  Pernan  women  as  the  highest  igno* 
tniny.  Those  who  carried  these  presents,  having  told  the  king  that  Syai* 
gsmliis  Was  very  much  dtesatisfied,  he  thought  himself  oi>liged  to  make  m 
ipologj  for  what  he  had  done,  and  administer  some  consolation  to  her. 
Accordingly  be  paid  her  a  visit,  when  he  spoke  thus :  '*  Mother,  the  sti^ 

*  in  which  yon  see  me  clothed,  was  not  only  a  gift  of  my  sisters,  but 
**  wronght  fay  their  fingers.  Hence  I  beg  you  to  belie ve^  that  the  custom 
**  of  tdy  country  misM  me  ;  and  do  not  consider  that  as  an  insult  which 
^  was  owing  entirely  to  ignorance.  I  believe  i  have  not,  as  yet,  done  anf 
**  thhig  which  I  knew  interfered  with  yoor  maaners  and  customs,  i  was 
^  told  thht  among  tb£*  Persians  it  is  a  sort  of  crime  for  a  son  to  seat 
^  bimself  In  his  mother's  presence,  without  first  obtaining  her  leave.    Ton 

*  are  sensible  how  cantloos  f  have  always  been  in  this  particillar;  nnd  thai 
^  I  never  sat  down  till  you  had  first  laid  your  commands  upon  me  to  del 
"  M.  And  every  time  that  you  was  going  to  faH  prostrate  belbre  me,  t 
"  only  aalc  you^  whether  I  would  stttfer  It  t  As  the  highest  testimony  of  the 
**  veneration  I  have  for  you,  I  always  call  yon  by  the  tender  name  of  moth* 

*  er,  though  this  belongs  properly  to  Olyinpias  only,  to  whom  I  owe  my 
••birtb.« 

What  I  have  jdst  now  related^  may  suggest  two  refieetlons,  both  whicll 
la  my  opinion,  are  very  natural,  and  M  the  same  time  of  the  ntmoet  iin- 
poftance. 

ftrst,  we  see  to  how  great  a  hdght  the  Persians,  so  tain  and  haaghly  la 
otiier  respects,  carried  the  veneration  they  showed  their  parents.  The 
reader,  doubtless  remembers,  that  Cyrus  the  Great  In  this  tnidst  of  hia 
conquests,  and  tlie  most  exalted  pitch  to  which  fortune  had  raised  him, 
wogid  not  accept  of  the  advantageous  offer  made  him  by  Oyaxares,  bin 
uncle,  vis.  of  giving  him  his  daughter  In  marriage,  and  Media  for  her  dow- 
>7,  tin  he  had  first  advised  with  his  father  and  mother,  and  obtained  theic 

*  What  \rrian  ascribes  here  to  Alexander  in  regard  to  the  statnes  of  Harmtti^ 
tis  and  Aristogiton  is  attributed  by  other  historians  to  other  princtf^. 
Vou  m.  19 
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consent. '  Hiafory  informs  ob  here,  that  among  the  PeruanS}*  a  eon  nerer 
dared  to  seat  himself  before  his  mother  till  he  had  first  obtained  her  ieare; 
and  that  to  do  otherwise  was  considered  as  a  crime.  Alas  !  how  widely  do 
our  manners  differ  from  so  excellent  an  institution. 

Secondly,  I  discover  in  the  same  relation,  sereral  valnabie  footsteps  of 
that  happy  simplicity  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  when  it  was  the 
custom  for  ladies,  though  of  the  greatest  distinction,  to  employ  themselves 
in  useful  and  sometimes  laborious  works.    Every  one  knows  what  is  told 
tie  in  scripture  to  this  purpose  concerning  Rebecca,  Rachel^  and  several 
others.     We  read  in  Homer  of  princesses  drawing  themselves  water  from 
eprings ;  and  washing  with  their  own  hands,  the  linen  of  their  re8pe^ 
live  families.f    Here  the  sisters  of  Aleiander,  that  is,  the  danghters  of  i 
powerful  prince,  are  employed  in  making  clothes  for  their  brother.    The 
celebrated  Lucretia  used  to  spin  in  the  nridst  of  her  female  attendanta  Att- 
gustus,  who  was  sovereign  of  the  world,  wore,  for  several  years  together, 
no  other  clothes  but  what  his  wife  and  sister  made  hint.     It  was  a  coBtom 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  not  many  years  since,  for  the  princeti 
who  then  sat  upon  the  throne,  to  prepare  several  of  the  diahee  at  erwf 
meal;    In  a  word,  needle-work,  the  care  of  domestic  affairs,  a  serious  and 
retired  life,  is  the  proper  function  of  women,  and  for  this  they  were  design- 
ed by  providence.    The  depravity  of  the  age  has  indeed  affixed  to  these 
customs,  which  are  very  near  as  old  as  the  creatiooy  an  idea  of  meaooess 
and  contempt :  but  then  what  has  it  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  harsh  asd 
and  vigorous  exercises  which  a  just  education  enabled  the  sex  to  undertake, 
to  that  laborious  and  useful  life  which  was  spent  at  home  1   A  softhido- 
lenee,  a  stupfid  idleness,  frivolous  conversations^  vain  amosemenfts,-  a  stros^ 
"Jpassion  for  public  shows,  and  a  frantic  love  of  gaming.     Let  os  compare 
these  two  characters,  and  then  fNvnounce  which  of  them  may  justly  boast 
its  behig  founded  on  good  sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  taste  for  truth  aad 
nature.    It  must,  ncTertheless^  b«  confessed,  in  honoor  of  the  fair  sex  of 
our  nation,  that  several  ladies  among  us,  and  those  of  the  highest  qaafity, 
make  it  not  only  a  duty,  but  a  pleasure,  to  employ  themselves  ia  nsedie- 
works,  not  of  a  triffing  bat  of  the  most  useful  kind ';  and  to  make  put  ol 
their  furniture  with  their  own  hands.    I  also  might  add,  that  great  nomlierB 
of  these  adorn  their  minds  vrith  agreeable,  aad  at  the  same  time,  sertotts 
and  useful  studies; 

Alexander,  having  taken  hie  leave  of  Sysigambis,  who  now  was  evtreaie- 
]y  well  satisfied,  arrived  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  called  by  theinfaabiia^ 
Pasi'Tlgris.}  Having  crossed  it  with  WW  foot  and  SOM  horse,  cooflosti^ 
of  Agrians,  as  well  as  of  €rreciaa  mercenaries,  and  a  reinforoement  ^ 
9000  Thracians,  he  entered  the  country  of  the  If  xii.  This  region  lies  near 
Susa,  and  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  a  narrow  pass  only  lying  be- 
tween it  and  8usiana.  Madathes  commanded  thia  province^  |  This  laatf 
was  not  a  time-server,  nor  afoHowerof  fortune,  but  faithful  to  Us  sore- 
rei(;n :  he  tesolvtfd  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity  ^  and  for  this  pnipoie, 
.  bad  withdrawn  mto  the  city,  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  craggy  roefcs»  Bsi 

*  Sdo  apud  vos,  filium  in  eonspectu  matris  nefes  esse  coB»dere,^njsr  cnos  J0 
permisit    Q.  Curt  , 

fMatep,  banc  vestem,  quamindutus  suniy  sororam  non  aoiiim  doaunii  960 
^tiam  ppus  vides.    Q.  Curt 

t  This  river  differs  from  the  Tigris.  ^ 

'  r*'"  '*?"^  ^*"®  temporum  homo ;  quippe  ultima  pro  fide  experiri  decreverat   H 
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was  BOiroimded  with  precipices.  Haviog  been  forced  from  thence,  he  re« 
thed  into  the  citadel,  whence  the  besieged  sent  30  depnCies  to  Alexander 
to  sue  for  quarter;  which  they  obtained  at  last,  by  the  intercession  of  Sjs- 
igambia.  The  king  not  only  pardoned  Madathes,  who  was  a  near  relation 
of  that  princess,  but  likewise  set  all  the  captives,  and  those  who  had  snr* 
rendered  themselves,  at  liberty ;  permitted  them  to  enjoy  their  several 
rights  and  privileges  ;  would  not  suffer  their  city  to  be  plundered,  but  let 
thetn  plough  their  lands  without  paying  any  tax  or  tribute.  Could  Sisy- 
gambia  have  possibly  obtained  more  from  her  own  son  on  this  occasion, 
had  be  been  the  victor  ? 

The  Uxli  being  subdued,  Alexander  gave  part  of  his  army  to  Parmenio, 
and  comsEianded  him  to  march  It  through  the  plain  ;  whilst  himself  at  the 
head  of  bis  light  armed  troops,  crossed  the  mountains  which  extend  as  far 
as  Persia.  The  fifth  day  he  arrived  at  the  pass  of  Susa.  Ariobaraanes, 
with  4000  foot  and  700  horse,  had  taken  possession  of  those  rocks,  which 
are  craggy  on  all  sides,  and  posted  the  barbarians  at  the  summit  out  of  the 
reach  of  arrows.  He  also  had  built  a  wall  in  those  passes,  and  encamped . 
his  forces  under  it  As  soon  as  Alexander  had  advanced,  in  order  to  attack 
him,  the  barlmrians  rolled  from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  ston^  of  a  prodi- 
gious sise,  which  falling  from  rock  to  rock,  rushed  forward  with  the  great- 
est violeDce,  and  at  once  crashed  to  pieces  whole  twndsof  soldiers.  The 
king  being  very  much  terrified  at  this  sight,  commanded  a  retreat  to  be 
sounded ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  he  saw  himself  not  only  stop- 
ped at  tbis  pass,  hut  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  ever  being  able  to  force  It. 

Wbllat  he  was  revolving  these  gloomy  thoughts,  a  Ckecian  prisoner  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Alexander,  with  a  promise  to  conduct  him  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain  by  another  way.    The  king  accepted  of  the  offer,  when 
leaving  the  superintendence  of  the  camp  and  of  the  army  to  Craterus,  he 
cominanded  him  to  cause  a  great  nttmt>er  of  fires  to  be  lighted,  in  order 
that  the  tiarbarians  might  thereby  be  more  strongly  induced  to  believe  that 
Alexander  was  there  in  person.    After  this,  taking  some  chosen  troops  with 
Mm,  he  set  oat,  going  through  all  the1>y-wayB  as  his  guide  directed.    But 
besides  that  these  paths  were  very  craggy,  and  the  rocks  so  slippery,  that 
their  fleet  could  scarce  stand  upon  them ;  the  soldiers  were  also  very  much 
distressed  by  the  snows  which  the  winds  had  brought  together,  and  which 
were  so  high  that  the  men  fell  into  them  as  Into  so  many  ditches ;  and 
when  their  comrades  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out,  they  themselves 
would  likewise  sink  wto  them  ;  not  to  mention  that  their  fears  were  greatly 
increased  by  the^orrois  of  the  night,  by  their  being  in  an  unknown  conn- 
tiy,  and  conducted  by  a  guide  whose  fidelity  was  doubtful.     After  having 
0>ne  through  a  great  number  of  difficulties  and  dangers,  they  at  last  got  to 
,  the  top  of  the  mountain.    Then  going  down  they  discovered  the  enemy's 
'  corps-de-igarde,  and  appeared  behind  them  sword  in  hand,  at  a  time  when 
they  least  expected  it.    8uch  as  made  the  least  defence  (who  were  but 
&»)  anere  eat  to  pieces,  by  which  means  the  cries  of  the  dying  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other,  the  fright  of  those  who  were  flying  to  their  main  bo- 
dy, sproad  so  great  a  tenor,  tint  they  fied  without  striking  a  blow.    At  this 
noise,  Craterus  advanced,  as  Alexander  had  commanded  at  his  going  away, 
and  seised  the^pass,  which  till  then  had  resisted  his  attacks  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  Fhilotas  advanced  forwards  by  another  way  with  Amyntas, 
Gceaas,  and  Poiypercon,  and  broke  quite  through  the  barbarians,  who  now- 
were  attacked  on  every  side.     The  greatest  part  of  them  were  cut  to  pie- 
^s,  and  those  who  fled  fell  into  precipices.    Ariobarsanes,  with  part  of  the 
cvrnlrff  escaped  by  flying  over  the  mountains. 
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A1ea»il4er,  from  an  effect  of  the  good  fortaoe  which  Mnsluitlj  alteaiM 
bim  io  ail  hU  undertakings,  bavhig  extricated  htmcelf  happily  out  of  the 
danger  to  which  he  waa  bo  laleljr  exposed,  marched  ianaei^aUily  toward* 
Ferala.    Being  on  the  road»  he  received  iettera  from  Tirklatea^  goTamoar 
of  Persepolis,  which  informed  him,  that  the  lahabilanU  oC  that  cky,  upon 
the  report  of  his  advancing  towards  it,  were  determiaed  to  plimder  Darina^ 
treasures,  with  which  he  was  intnisted,  and  therefore  that  it  waa  Baaeassiy 
fhr  him  to  make  all  the  haste  imagieahle  to  seise  thea»  tiiflaaelf ;  that  he 
had  only  the  *  Araxes  to  cross,  after  which  the  road  was  amootfa  aad  easy. 
Alexander,  upon  this  news,  leaving  his  infantry  behind,  marehed  the  whois 
night  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  who  were  very  much  banraaaed  bf  Ihe 
length  and  swiflness  of  this  mwch,  and  passed  the  Araxea  en  a  bridge 
which  by  his  order  had  been  built  some  days  before. 

But,  as  he  drew  near  the  city,  he  perceived  a  laime  body  of  maa*  aha 
fxhibited  a  memorable  example  of  the  greatest*  misery.     Theae  were 
about  4000  Greeks,  very  fhr  advanced  in  years,  who  haviag  been  maifa 
prisoners  of  war,  had  suffered  all  the  torments  which  tba  Parsian  tyrsany 
could  inflict    The  hands  of  some  had  been  cut  of;  the  feet  of  athaia;  nd 
others  again  had  lost  their  noses  and  ears ;  aflet  which,  having  imprsttcd 
fey  fire,  barbarous  characters  on  their  fhces^  they  had  llie  labaiaaaiiy  ta 
keep  them  as  so  many  laaghhig-stocks,  with  which  they  eportad  pcipeta- 
ally.    They  appeared  like  so  many  shadows,  rather  than  lilw  oaea  ;  apesek 
keing  almost  the  only  thing  by  which  they  were  known  to  be  a«eh«    Alex* 
aader  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  this  sight ;  and  as  Ibey  unanioMNaly 
haaooght  him  to  commiserate  their  condiUoa,  he  hid  them  with  the  ataioit 
lendemesa  not  to  despond,  and  assured  them  that  they  aboald  agun  ■«• 
4heir  wives  and  country.    This  proposal,  wUch  one  might  auppose  sboahl 
naturally  have  filled  them  with  joy,  perplexed  them  very  mach»  vaiiois 
opinions  arising  on  that  occasion.    ^*  How  will  it  be  possible,"  aaid  some  of 
them,  '*  for  us  to  appear  publicly  before  all  Qre^ee^  in  the  dreadfal  eoadi* 
*'  tion  to  which  we  are  reduced ;-  a  condilioa  still  more  shamefttl  than  Sh 
"  satislhctory  ?  The  best  way  to  bear  misery  is  to  conceal  it ;  and  nacoBB' 
*<  try  is  so  sweet  to  the  wretched  as  solitude,  and  ao  obllviott  cif  tiwir  psst 
^*  calamities.    Besides,  how  will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  iiaderlake  so  laa^ 
^  a  journey  1  Driven  to  a  great  distance  from  Burope,  baniabed  to  the  »oit 
^  remote  parts  of  the  east,  worn  out  with  age,  aad  most  of  our  Umhs  msiai- 
^  ed,  can  we  pretend  to  undergo  fatigues  which  have  even  wearied  a  triaa* 
*^  phant  army  1  The  only  thing  that  now  remains  for  us,  is  to  hide  earaw- 
^  ery,  and  to  end  onr  days  among  those  who  ate  ahcady  ao  aacaataaied  ta 
*^  our  misfortunes."    Others,  in  whom  the  the  lova  of  thehr  eoaatry  extia- 
l^ished  all  other  sentimeats,  represented,  *<  that  the  gods  offered  tbsoi 
^  what  they  should  not  even  have  dared  to  wish,  via.  their  countiyy  their 
^  wivesy  thev  chiidrea,  aad  all  those  things  for  whose  sake  men  are  foad 
«« of  life,  and  despise  death.    That  they  had  long  eoonirii  boraa  tha  sad 
•*  yoke  of  slavery ;  and  that  nothing  happier  coukl  present  itself,  thsa  i^^^ 
^  being  indulged  the  tilfos  of  going  at  test  Io  breathe  their  aativoair,  to  re- 
^  same  their  aacient  manpers,  lasrs  and  saorificaa,  aad  to  die  ia  pitsfacs 
**  of  their  wires  aad  children." 

However,  the  former  opiaioa  prevailed ;  and  aceovdiagly  they  hasoagM 
the  king  to  permit  them  to  CQatinoe  ia  a  country  wharo  they,  bad  speat 
99  B^ay  years.    Be  granted  their  reqoeaty  smd  preaented  each  af  the  A 

1 7hi8  is  i^Qt  the  sf^e  rirer  with  t|iat  in  Arinenia» 
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^  SM  drMkn»;  five  dmb's  Mite  of  elotiea,  aad  iht  tlMM  manlnr  for 
ircNDeB;  twociwpleof  oaen  to  plovgh  tbeir  laiida»  tad  cern  to  tow  tiem* 
He  ^wmmond^d  the  goTemour  of  the  pro? ince  noi  to  seflfer  tbem  to  hm- 
jMieoted  in  aoy  manftery  wM  ordered  ibal  Um^  skoidd  be  free  iron  tox^ 
«  and  liilNitos  of  evory  kiod.  Sueli  beluiTioiir  as  this  wes  tvuly  jrojml«» 
It  wae^  indeed,  inpoMiUe  for  Alexander  to  restore  them  the  Jimhe  oA 
wbicli  the  PerMoat  had  to  eroeify  deprived  them ;  bat  thenbe  i 
them  4o  libeitf  9  traaqoMitj  and  ebondance.  Thriee  faeppy  tbote  i 
rbo  aie  afeeted  wtth  the  ptoaaare  which  arieet  freoi  the  dotog  ol  gooA 
actkNMy  and  who  melt  with  pky  for  the  onfortonate ! 

Alexander  ha!ruigeaHedtogether»  tbe  nextdajr,  Ibefenevy*  pThfoarif 

B»y9  iwpiesented  to  them,  ^  that  no  eiiy  in  the  world  had  ever  been  aior# 

*'  fatid  lo  the  Greeks  than  Pertepolis,  the  ancient  resideoee  of  the  Pertia^ 

"  manavebB,  and  tbe  eepital  of  tbeir  empire ;  for  that  it  was  foam  tbeoee 

^aH  tbete  niig:bty  armies  poured  which  had  overfloawd  6reeee»  ami 

*^  whence  Darios,  and  afterwards  Xerxes,  had  carried  the  firabrsod  of 

'^tbeasost  aceuraed  war,  which  had  laid  waste  ail  Europe ;  and  ttiese* 

^  fore  tliat  it  was  incambent  on  them  to  re? eniie  tlie manes  of  their  aaeea^ 

'^tors.*'     Itwes  already  abandoned  by  the  Persians,  who  all   dedeipa* 

rately  as  fear  drove  them.    Alexander  entered  it  with  his  phabmx,  wheal 

the  vietorioos  soldiers  soon  met  with  liehes  soiicient  to  saliato  their  ava-^ 

rice,  and  immedtately  eat  to  pieces  all  those  who  stiH  remained  la  Unm 

city.    Mowever  the  king  soon  pnt  an  end  to  the  mamacre,  and  pabliibeA 

an  order,  by  which  his  soldiers  were  forbid  to  violate  the  ehasts^  of  tbw 

woflsen.    Alexander  bad  before  possessed  himself,  eitber  by  force  ore»< 

pitnlatton,  of  a  f^reat  number  of  iocredihiy  ricb  cities ;  bot  all  this  was^ 

trifle  ecanpared  to  tbe  treasures  he  foaad  here.    Tbe  bavbanana  bad  laid 

up  at  Persepeiis,  as  ia  a  storehonse,  all  the  wealtb  of  Persia.    Qold  aa<| 

silver  were  never  seen  here  bot  in  heaps  $  not  to  meatien  tlie  ctotbea 

and  Ibrnitore  of  inestimable  valae ;  for  this  was  the  seal  of  kixary.  Thesw 

were  found  in  the  treasary  120,000  talents,!  which  were  designed  to  de^ 

fny  tbe  expence  of  the  war.    To  this  prodifpoos  snm  he  added  }  6009 

taltnt%  taken  from  Pasarpda.    This  was  a  eify  whieb  Cyras  bad  bnilt^ 

wherein  tbe  fcln(p  of  Persia  used  to  be  crowned. 

Daring  Alexander's  stay  In  PersepoKs,  a  little  before  Ke  set  oat  apon  bis 
march  ag;ain8t  Darlas,  he  entertained  bis  friends  at  a  baaqoet,  at  which  the 
gaests  £rank  to  excess.  Among  the  woomo,  who  were  admitted  to  It 
aiasked,  was  Thais  the  conrtesan,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  thai  time 
nistiem  to  Ptolemy,  who  afterwards  was  kmg  of  Egypt.  Aboai  the  end 
of  tbe  feast,  during  which  she  had  stndioasly  endeavoored  to  praise  the 
fang  in  the  most  artfal  aad  delicato  manner,  a  stratagem  leo  efan  practis- 
ed by  women  of  that  character,  she  said  in  a  gay  tone  of  voice,  ''  (bat  i|. 
**  would  be  matter  of  inexpressible  joy  to  her,  were  she  permitted  niasl|<^ 
^'edss  she  then  was,  and  in  order  to  end  this  festival  nobly,  to  bam  the 
'*mi^cnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  baraed  Athens :  aad  to  set  it  on 
^fire  with  her  own  hand,  in  order  that  it  might  be  said  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
^werid,  that  tbe  women,  who  had  followed  Alexander  ia  his  expedition 
'*  to  Asia,  had  taken  mnch  better  vengeance  of  the  Persians,  for  tbe  many 
^eahtmities  they  bad  broaght  upon  the  Grecians,  than  all  the  generals  who 
'^hsd  fought  for  them  both  by  sea  and  tend."  All  the  gnesU  applaaded 
^tdiseourse ;  when  immediately  tbe  king  rose  from  teble,  bis  bead  being 
<srowiied  with  flowers,  and  teking  a  torch  in  his  band,  be  advanced  forward 

*  About  IdO).  t  About  1^9.000,0001  t  About  900,0001. 
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to  eaeeiite  this  mighty  «xptoit  The  whole  company  followed  hioiy  bretk- 
ing  into  loud  aeelamations ;  and  afterwards,  ainging  and  dancing,  tlwy 
•nrrottttded  the  palace.  All  the  rest  of  the  Macedomane,  at  tliis  noisei 
no  in  crowds,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  set  fire  to  every  part  of  it.  How- 
ever, Alexander  was  sorry,  not  long  after,  for  what  he  bad  done;  and 
therettpon  gave  orders  for  extiaguisbing  the  fire  ;  but  it  was  toolate. 

As  he  was  naturally  very  bountiful,  his  great  successes  increased  this 
beneficent  disposition;  and  he  accompanied  the  presents  -  he  made  with 
nich  testimonies  of  humanity  and  kindness,  and  so  obliging  a  carriage,  as 
very  much  enhanced  their  merit     He  exerted  this  temper  in  a  particular 
manner  towards  the  fifty  Macedonian  young  lords  who  served  ander  bim 
as  guards.    Olympias  his  mother,  thinking  him  too  profuse,  wrbte  to  him 
as  follows :  '*  i  do  not  blame  you,"  said  she  "  for  beini;  beneficent  to- 
^  wards  your  friends,  for  that  is  acting  like  a  king:  bat  then  a  meffioni 
^  ought  to  be  observed  in  your  munificence.    You  equal  them  all  with 
^<  kings,  and  by  heaping  riches  upon  them,  give  them  an  opportuifily  of 
^  making  a  great  number  of  friends,  of  all  whom  you  deprive  yourself.'* 
As  she  often  wrote  tbe  same  advice  to  him,  he  always  kept  her  lettsre 
very  secret,  and  did  not  show  them  to  any  person ;  but  happening  to  open 
one  of  them,  and  beginning  to  read  it,  Hephnstion  drew  near  to  bimi 
and  read  it  over  his  shoulder,  which  tbe  king  observing,  did  not  offer  to 
hinder  him;  but  taking  only  his  ring  from  his  finger,  he  put  the  seal  of  it 
upon  the  lips  of  his  (avourite,  as  an  admonition  to  him  not  to  divofge 
what  he  had  read. 

He  used  to  send  magnificent  presents  to  his  mother ;  bnt  then  be  woohf 
Bever  let  her  have  any  concern  in  the  affairs  of  the  government.  She 
nsed  frequently  to  make  very  severe  complaints  upon  that  accoont,  bst 
he  always  submitted  to  her  ill  humour  with  great  mildness  and  patience. 
Aatipater  having  one  day  wrote  a  letter  against  her,  the  king,  after  read* 
lag  it,  replied,  ^  Antipater  does  not  know  that  one  single  tear  shed  by  a 
*f  mother,  will  obliterate  ten  thousand  such  letters  as  this.'*  A  behavioor 
Mke  this,  and  such  an  answer,  show,  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  Al- 
exander was  both  a  kind  son  and  an  able,  politician,  and  that  he  was  pe^ 
fectly  sensible  how  dangerous  it  would  have  been  had  he  iuTested  a  wo- 
man of  Olympias'  character  with  the  supreme  authority. 

SECTION  X. 

■lARIUS  LSAVES   ECBATANA.-^HIS   DBATH. — ALBXANDER  BENDS  BIS  CORPSK 

TO    8TS1GAMBI8. 

*  ALEXANDER,* after  he  had  tsiken  Persepolis  and  Pasargada,  i^as 
risBolvei]  to  purBue  Darius,  who  was  arrived  by  this  time  at  Bcbatana, 
the  capital  of  Media.  There  remained  etitl  with  this  fugitive  prince 
30,000  foot,  among  whom  were  4OO0  Greeks,  who  were  faitlifuJ  to  him 
to  the  last ;  besides  these,  he  had  4000  slingers,  and  upwards  of  30Q0 
cavalry,  most  of  them  Bacfrians,  commanded  by  Bessus,  governoor  of 
Bactria.  Darius  marched  his  forces  a  little  out  of  the  common  road,  ba- 
▼ing  ordered  his  baggage  to  go  before  them  ;  then  assembling  his  princi- 
pal officers,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows:  "Dear  companions,  among 
♦*  so  many  thousand  men,  who  composed  my  army,  you  only  have  not 
•♦  abandoned  me  during  the  whole  course  of  my  ill  fortune  ;  aqii  in  a  lilll® 

*Piod.l.  xrij.  p.  540—546.    Arrian.  1.  iii.  p.   153—137.    Plut.  in  Al«.  P- 
#80.    Q.  Curt  1.  V.  c.  «— 14.    Justin.  1.  xi.  c.  la. 
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*'  time,  Bdthiiig  Init  your  fidelity  and  constaDcy  will  be*  able  to  make  ne 

**  fancy  mysetf  a  king.     Deeerten    and  traitors  now  govern  ia   117 

^ekies;  not  that  they  are  thought  worthy  of  the  honour  bestowed  oa 

^  theoa^  but  rewards  are  given  them  only  in  the  view  of  tempting  yon, 

*^  and  to  stagger  your  perseveranee.   Yon  stiR  choose  to  follow  n^  fortuno 

^  rather  thaatbs^ft  of  the  eonqueror,  for  which  you  ceilainly  have  merited 

**  a  recompeneefrom  the  gods ;  and  I. do  not  doubt  but  they  will  prove  be> 

**  oeficent  towards  you,  in  case  that  power  is  denied  me.    With  sueh  sol* 

*'  diera  and  officers  I  would  brave,  without  the  least  dreaid,  the  enemyy 

^  bow  fomndable  soever  he  may  be.    What !  would  any  one  have  me 

^  surrender  myself  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  and  expect  itoaa 

^  him  as  a  reward  of  ray   baseness  and  meanness  of  i^irit,^  the  govern* 

^  ment  of  some  province  which  he  may  condescend  to  leave  me  1  No — it 

^'  never  shall  be  in  the  power  oi  any  man,  either  to  take  away,  or  fii  up- 

^'  on  aay  head  the  diadem  1  wear ;  the  same  hour  shall  pnt  a  penod  to  my 

*^  reign  and  life.    If  you  have  all  the  same  courage  and  resolution,  which 

*^  I  CMi  no  ways  doubt,  I  assure  myself  that  you  shall  retain  your  liberty, 

"  and  xmt  be  exposed  to  the  pride  and  insults  of  the  JVIaeedonians^    Yon 

'^have  in  your  hands  the  means  either  to  revenge  or  terminate  all' your 

*^  evils."     Having  ended  this  speech,   the  whole  body  of  soldiers  replied 

with  shouts^  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him  whithersoever  he  should 

gjo,  and  would  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  ia  his  defence. 

Sucb  was  the  resolution  ef  the  soldiety }  but  Nabarsanes,  one  of  the 
gpeateet  lords  of  Persia,  and  general  of  the  herse,  bad  conspired  with 
Bessns,  general  of  the  Bactrtans,  to  commit  the  blackest  ef  all  crimes^ 
and  that  was*  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king,  and  lay  htm  in  chains ;  which 
they  might  easily  do,  as  each  of  them  had  a  gfeat  number  of  soldters  ud* 
der  hb  command.    Their  derign  wa»,  if  Alexander  should  pursue  them, 
to  secure  themselves,  by  giving  up  Darius  alive  into  his  hands ;  and,  in  case 
they  escaped,  to  murder  that  prince,  and  afterwards  usurp  his  crown,  and 
begin  a^new  war.    These  traitors  soon  won*over  the  troops,  by  represent- 
ing to  them,  that  they  were  going  to  their  destruction  ;  that  they  would  soon 
be  crushed  under  the  ruins  of  an  empire  which  was  just  ready  to  fall ;  at  the 
same  tinse,  that  Bactriana  was  open  to  them,  and  offered  them  immense  rich- 
€8.  Though  these  practices  were  carried  on  very  secretly,  they  came  hoviF- 
ever  to  the  ear  of  Darius,  who  could  not  believe  them.    Patron,  who  com- 
manded the  Greeks,  entreated  him,  but  in  vain,  to  pitch  his  tent  among  them., 
tOMi  to  trust  the  guard  of  bis  person  to  men  on  whose  fidelity  he  might  de^ 
pead.  Darius  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  put  so  great  an  affront  upoa 
the  Persians,  and  therefore  made  this  answer :  "  that  it  would  be  a  less  affiic- 
"  tion  to  him  to  be  deceived  by,  than  to  condemn  them.     That  he  would 
**  suffer  the  worst  of  evils  amidst  those  of  his  own  nation,  rather  than  seek 
'^  for  security  aiuong  strangers,  how  faithful  and  afiectionale  soever  he 
"  might  believe  them ;  and  that  he  could   not  but  die  too  late,  in  case 
^  the  Persian   soldiers   thouglit  him  unworthy  of  life."     It  was  not  long 
before  Darius  experienced  the  truth  of  this  comisel ;  for  the  traitors  seia- 
€<)  him,  bound  him  in  chains  of  gold,  by  way  of  honour,  as  be  was  a  king, 
^ncl  then  laying  him  in  a  covered  chariot,  they  set  out  towards  Bactriana. 
Alexander  being  arrived  at  Ecbatana,  was  informed  that  Darius  bad 
l^ft  that  city  five  days  before.     He  then  commanded  Parmeuio  to  lay  up 
a^)  the  treasures  of  Persia  in  the  castle  of  Ecbatana,  under  a  strong  guard 
^hich  he  left  there.    According  to  Strabo,*  these  treasures  amounted  to 
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1«0,060  Calentt,  about  27,000,0001.  ftterling ;  and  aeoordiiig  i»  *  Joalin,  (o 
%000'tideiits  more,  aboot  l,MOiOOOI.  BterRng.  He  otdered  hiiB  to  onnh 
Afterwards  towards  Hynsaaia,  by  tba  coantry  of  the  Ca4linlaiia»  with  the 
Thractane,  the  foreigners,  and  tlierest  of  the  earalry,  ttie  rof  al  tompuki 
'^excepted.  He  sent  orders  lo  CNtas,  who  etayed  ttehind  In  fikisa,  where 
he  feu  siefc,  that  as  soon  as  be  was  arriTed  at  Eobataaa,  ho  shoaM  take 
^le  forees  which  were  left  in  that  elty,  and  oonaie  to  him  lo  PartMa. 

Alexander,  with  the  rest  of  bis  arosy,  porsoed'  Darias,  and  anhred  die 
«leFenth  day  at  f  Rhai^a,  which  is  a  lon<t  day's  journey  fron  the  Caipiu 
ntraHs;  hot  Darins  bad  already  passed  throngh  ttiem.  Alexander  novr 
^despairing  to  overtalce  him,  what  dispalch  soever  lie  nifgirt  make,  stud 
ttere  tre  days  to  rest  bis  forces.  He  then  marched  agwnst  the  nu^hMoi; 
4Uid  that  day  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Caspian  straits,  and  passed  tbeift 
the  next.  News  was  soon  iMPOogfat  him,  that  Darius  had  been  seised  by 
Vbe  traitors ;  that  Bessas  bad  caused  him  to  be  drawn  in  m  chariot,  and  Itad 
%ent  the  nnbappj* monarch  t>efore  in  order  to  be  the  surer  of  his  person;  (M 
.dhe  wliole  army  obeyed  that  wretch,  ArtalwsBS  and  the  Greeks  exeeptr^ 
wlm  not  baring  a  soul  base  enough  to  consent  to  ^o  abominable  a  deed, 
land  bdng  too  weak  to  prevent  it,  had  therefore  left  the  high  road,  and 
marched  towards  the  mountains. 

^  This  was  a  fresh  motire  for  him  to  hasten  his  march.  The  barbaricn^ 
at  his  arrival  were  seized  with  dread,  thooeh  the  match  would  not  bin 
heen  eqnal,  bad  Besses  been  as  resolute  for  fifthting  as  for  poftihefe  exe- 
cution the  detestable  act  above  mentioned ;  for  his  troops  exceeded  fM 
miemy  both  ill  number  and  strength,  and  were  all  cool  and  ready  for  ffie 
^combat ;  whereas  Alexander's  troops  were  quite  fatigued  with  the  lenfffh  df 
Hieir  march.  But  the  name  and  reputation  of  Alexander,  a  motive  aflpov- 
4trful  in  war,  filled  them  with  such  prodigious  terror  that  they  all  fled.  Be^ 
tNis  and  bis  accomplices  lieing  come  up  with  Darras,  they  requested  hhn 
to  mount  his  horse,  and  fiy  from  the  enemy ;  but  he  replied,  that  the  eo^ 
were  ready  to  revenge  the  evils  be  had  sulTered ;  and  beseeching' AWbd- 
der  to  do  him  justice,  he  refused  to  follow  a  band  of  traitors.  At  these 
words  they  fell  into  snch  a  fury,  that  all  tln«w  their  darts  at  him,  and  left 
bim  covered  with  wounds.  After  hating  perpetrated  this  horrid  crime, 
they  separate^!,  In  order  to  leave  dif^rent  footsteps  of  their  flight,  and 
tterrby  ekide  the  pursuit  of  the  enemj,  in  case  he  should  follow  them; 
or  at  least  oblige  htm  to  divide  bis  forces.  Nabaraanee  took  the  way  <^ 
Hyrcaoia,  and  Bessus  that  of  Bactriana,  both  behig  folfowed  liy  a  reiy 
lew  horsemen  ;  and  as  the  barbarians  were  by  this  means  destitute  of  lesd- 
era,  they  dispersed  themselves  op  and  down,  as  fear  or  hope  directed  tbeir 
steps. 

After  searching  about  in  diflerent  places,  Darius  was  at  last  found  ia  a 
solitude,  his  body  run  through  with  spears,  lying  in  a  chariot,  and  dnv^ 
ing  near  his  end.  However,  he  had  strength  enough  before  be  died  to  e^ll 
for  drink,  which  a  Macedonian,  Polystratus  byname,  brought  him*  Be 
had  a  Persian  prisoner,  whom  he  employed  as  his  interpreter.  Darios,  «f- 
4er  drinking  the  liquor  that  had  been  given  him,  turned  to  the  Maeedonian* 
and  said,  "  that  in  the  deplorable  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced,  ke 
*'  however  should  have  the  comfort  to  speak  to  one  who  couhl  onderstaad 
*'  him,  and  that  his  hist  words  would  not  be  lost.  He  therefore  charfeC 
*'  him  to  tell  Alexander,  that  he  died  in  his  debt,  though  be  had  never 
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•*  obliged  him.  That  he  gave  him  a  multitude  of  tbaoks  for  the  fpeat  li»^ 
''loaiiitj  be  had  exercised  towards  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  cbildreiu 
"  whose  lives  he  bad  not  only  spared,  but  restored  them  to  their  former 
*  splendour.  That  he  besought  the  gods  to  give  victory  to  his  arms,  and 
'^  make  him  monarch  of  the  univctrse.  That  he  thought  he  need  not  eu- 
"  treat  him  to  revenge  the  execrable  murder  committed  on  his  person,  as 
**  this  was  the  common  cause  of  kings.^' 

Aaer  this,  taking  Polystratiis  by  the  band,  «  give  him,*'  said  he,  «  tbr 
«  hand,  as  I  give  thee  mine ;  and  carry  him,  in  my  nanie,  the  only  plediM 
«  I  Hm  able  to  give  of  my  gratitude  and  affecUoD."  Saying  these  words, 
he  breathed  his  last.  Alexander  coming  up  a  moment  after,  and  seeinc 
Darius'  body,  wept  bitterly  ;  and  by  the  strongest  testimonies  of  atfectioa 
that  could  be  given  him,  proved  how  intimately  he  was  affected  with  the 
unhappiness  of  a  prince  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  lie  immediate^ 
pulled  off  his  military  cloak,  and  threw  it  on  Darius'  body ;  then  causing 
it  to  be  embalmed,  and  his  cotfin  to  be  adorned  with  a  royal  magnificence^ 
he  sent  it  to  Sysigambis  in  order  that  it  might  be  interred  with  the  honours 
usually  paid  to  the  deceased  Persian  monarchs,  and  be  entombed  with  hia 
ancestors. 

♦Hi  us  died  Darius,  the  third  year  of  the  112th  Olympiad,  at  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  six  of  which  he  had  reigned.  He  was  a  gentle  and  pa- 
cific prince ;  his  reign  having  been  unsullied  with  injustice  or  cruelty, 
which  was  owing  either  to  hia  natural  lenity,  or  to  his  not  having  had  att 
opportunity  of  acting  otherwise,  from  the  perpetual  war  he  had  carried  on 
^aiost  Alexander  all  the  time  he  had  sat  upon  the  throne.  In  him  the 
Persian  empire  ended,  after  having  existed  209  years,  computing  from  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  founder  of  it,  under  1$ 
kings,  VIZ.  Cyrus,  Cambyses^  Smerdia  Magus,  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes^ 
Xerxes  I.  Artaxerxes  t^ngimanus,  Xerxes  U.  Sogdianus,  Darius  Nothu% 
Arlaxerxes  Mnemon,  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  Arses,  and  Darias  Codonanus^ 

SECTION  XL 

VICES.  WHICH  FiaST   CAUSED  THE   DCCLBNSION,    AKD   AT  IA8T  THE  UVJS 
OF   THE   PBH&IAN   EMPIRE. 

THE  death  of  Dartns  Codomanus  may  very  justly  be  considered  aa 
the  icrs,  but  not  as'the  sole  caui^e,  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  mon- 
srehy.  When  we  take  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  the  kings  above 
mentioned,  and  consider  with  some  attention  their  ditTerent  characters  and 
methods  of  governing,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  easily  perceive  that 
thb  declension  was  prepared  at  a  great  distance,  and  carried  on  to  its  end 
l>y  visible  steps  which  denoted  a  total  ruin. 

We  may  declare  at  first  sight,  that  the  declension  of  the  Persian  em- 
^1  and  it^falt,  are  owing  to  its  origin  and  primitive  institution.  It  had 
^n  formed  by  the  nolon  of  two  nations,  who  differed  very  much  in  man- 
servaod  inclinations.  The  Persians  were  a  sober,  laborious,  modest  peo- 
ple; but  the  Medes  were  wholly  devoted  to  pride,  luxury,  softness,  and 
volaptaousness.  The  example  of  frugality  and  simplicity  which  Cyrus 
^  aet  them,  and  their  being  obliged  to  be  always  under  arms  to  gain  so 
"^  victories,  and  support  themselves  in  the  midst  of  so  many  enemies, 
prcTeated  those  vices  from  spreading  for  some  time ;  but  after  those  na- 
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tions  fiad  snbjectecl  all  things,  the  fondness  which  the  Medes  had  nata- 
nily  for  pleasures  afid  magnificence,,  soon  lessened  the  temperance  of  the 
Persians,  and  b^ecame,  in  a  little  thne,  the  pAreyaiiing  taste  of  the  two  Ra- 
dons. 

Several  other  causes  conspired  to  this.  Babylon,  when*  concjoered,  in- 
toxicated its  victors,  with  her  poisoned  cup,  and  inchanted  them  with 
the  charms  of  pleasvre.  She  furnished  them  with  such  ministers  and  in- 
struments as  were  adapted  to  promote  luxury,  and  to>  foment  and  cherish 
.  delights  with  art  and  delicacy :  and  the  wealth  of  the  richest  provinces 
hi  the  world  being  at  the  entire  disposal  of  her  BOTereigns,  they  thereby 
weW  enabled  to  satiate  aN  their  desires. 

Even  Gyrus  himself,  as  I  obserred  elsewhere,  contributed  to  this,  with- 
out perceiying  the  consequence  of  it,  and  prepared  men's  minds  by  the 
splendid  banquet  he  gave,  after  having  ended  his  conquests ;  and  whetf 
he  showed  hraraelf  in  the  midst  of  his  troops,  who  had  shared  in  bra  victo- 
ries, with  such  a  pomp  and  ostentation  as  were  most  capable  of  dasaling 
the  eye.  He  began  by  inspiring  them  with  an  admiration  for  pomp  and 
ahow,  which  they  had  hitherto  despised.  He  suggested  to  them  that  mag- 
Bificence  and  riches  were  worthy  of  crowning  the  m4»st  glorious  exploits, 
and  the  end  and  fruit  of  them ;  and  by  thus  inspiring  his  subjects  with  a 
strong  desire  for  things  they  saw  so  highly  esteemed  by  a  most  accom- 
plished prince,  his  examfrie  authorized  them  to  abandon  themselves  to 
that  gust  without  reserve. 

He  also  spread  this  evil,  by  his  obliging  judges,  officers,  and  govern^ 
ours  of  provinces,  to  appear  in  splendour  before  the  people,  the  better  to 
i^ppresent  the  majesty  erf  the  prince.  On  one  side^  these  magistrates  aod 
commanders  easily  mistook  these  ornaments  and  trappings  of  their  em- 
ployments for  the  most  esse«tial  parts  of  them,  endeavouring  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  nothing  but  this  glitterhig  outside ;  and,  on  the  other 
aide,  men  of  the  greatest  wealth'  in  the  provinces  proposed  them  as  so 
many  patterns  for  their  Imitation,  and'  were  soon  followed  by  persons  ot 
moderate  fortune,  whom  those  in  the  lowest  stations  of  life  endeavoured 
to  equal. 

80  many  causes  of  degeneracy  vniting  together,,  and  being  authorised 
publicly,  soon  destroyed  the  ancient  virtue  of  the  Pershins.  They  did 
not'sinit,  like  the  Romans,  by  imperceptible  decays,  which  had  been 
long  foreseen,  and  often  opposed.  Scarce  was  Cyrus  dead,  but  there  rose 
up  as  it  were  another  nation,  and-kiligs  of  a  qtiite  diflferent  genius  and 
character.  Men  no  longer  discoursed  of  that  manly,  that  severe  educa- 
tion, which  was  bestowed  on  the  Persian  youth ;  of  those  public  achoob 
of  sobriety,  patience,  and  emulation  lor  virtue,  nor  of  those  laborious  and 
warlike  exercises ;  of  alt  these  there  did  not'  remain  the  smallest  traces ; 
their  young  men  being  birought  up  in  splendour  and  effeminacy,  whii^h 
they  now  saw  was  had  in  honour,  immediately  began  to  despise  tfie  happy 
simpRcity  of  their  forefathera,  and  formed,  in  the  space  of  one  genenr- 
lion,  an  entire  new  set  of  people,  whose  manners,  inclinations,  and' max- 
ims, vrere  directly  opposite  to  those  of  ancient  times.  Tliey  grew  haugb- 
ty,  vain,  effeminate,  inhuman,  and  per6diou8  in  treaties  ;^  and  aciiuired 
this  peculiar  character,  thai  they,  of  all  people,  were  the  most  abandoned 
to  splendour,  luxury,  feasting,  and  even  to  drunkenness :  so  that  we  may 
afiirm>  that  the  empire  of  the  Persians  was,  almost  «t  its  birth,  what 
ether  empires  grew  up  to  through  length  of  time  only,  and  began  where 
others  end.  It  bore  the  principle  oOs  destruction  in  ila  own  bosom; 
^  this  internal  vice  increased  every  reign. 
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Aihr  the  MBtteeesafiit  evpedkioin  of  DarkiB  and  Xerxet  agdnat  Scy thia 
Bod  Greece,  the  princes  tlieir  successors  became  iosenslble  to  the  ambi* 
lion  of  makiog  conquests,  and  |i;ave  themselves  up  a  prey  to  idleness  and 
effeminacy :  they  gretr  careless  of  military  discipline,  and  substituteil  it 
the  place  of  regular  soldiers,  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  a  confused  mui* 
titude  of  men,  who  were  taken  by  force  out  oC  their  respectire  coua- 
tries.  Tbe  reader  may  have  observed,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  that 
the  whole  strength,  and  almost  the  only  reaourceof  the  Persian  array,  lay 
in  the  Greeks  in  their  service ;  that  they  properly  depended  on  them  only, 
and  always  took  great  care  to  oppose  them  to  the  beet  troops  of  the  enemy  ; 
they  were  tbe  only  soldiers  in  Oariuif'  army  who  performed  their  duty^ 
and  eontinued  faithful  to  him  to  the  last ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Memnoa 
the  Rhodieti  was  the  sole  great  general  who  fought  against  Alexander. 

Instead  of  choosing  for  the  command  of  their  forces,  officers  of  skill  and 
experience,  they  used  to  appoint  persons  of  the  greatest  quality  of  eve- 
ry nation,  who  frequently  had  no  other  merit  than  their  exalted  birtb, 
their  riches  and  credit ;  and  who  were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  tbe 
jsomptnousness  of  their  feasts,  and  entertainments,  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  equipages,  and  by  the  crowd  with  which  they  were  ever  surroaiid- 
ed,  of  guards,  domestics,  eanuchs,  and  women.  Such  an  assemblage, 
formed  merely  for  vain  show  and  ostentation,  rather  than  for  warlike  ex- 
peditions, incumbered  an  array,  already  but  too  nnmerons,  with  useless 
Boldten,  made  it  slow  In  its  marches  and  movements  by  its  too  heavy  bag- 
gage, and  rendered  it  incapable  of  subsisting  long  in  a  country,  and  of 
completing  great  enterprises  in  sight  of  an  enemy. 

The  Persian  monarchs  shutting  themselves  up  in  their  palaces,  in  order 
to  abandon  themselves  to  pleasures,  and  appearing  seldom  abroad,  placed 
their  whole  confidence,  and  by  that  means  all  their  authority,  In  eunuchs, 
to  women,  to  slaves,  and  to  flattering  courtiers,  whose  sole  thoughts  and 
endeavours  were  to  banish  true  roprif,  which  was  oflTensive  to  them ;  to 
give  the  rewarfls  appointed  for  services  to  their  own  creatures ;  and  to  in- 
trust the  greatest  employments  of  the  state  to  persons  devoted  to  their  in- 
terested and  amtiHious  views,  rather  than  to  such  whose  abilities  render- 
ed them  capable  of  serving  their  country. 

Another  character  of  these  princes,  which  Is  but  too  frequent  in  that 
high  sphere,  contributed  very  much  to  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  They  wcria 
accustomed  from  their  infancy,  to  have  their  ears  soothed  with  false  prais- 
es, and  the  most  extravagant  compliments,  and  to  have  a  blind  siibmis- 
BioQ  paid  to  their  will.  They  were  educated  in  so  exalted  an  idf>a  of 
their  oWn  grandeur,  as  persuaded  them  that  tbe  rest  of  men  were  formed 
merely  to  serve  them,  and  administer  to  tbeir  pleasures.  They  were  not 
taught  their  duties,  nor  the  maxims  of  a  wise  and  good  government ; 
the  principles  by  which  men  judge  of  solid  merit,  and  are  capable  of 
choosing  persons  able  to  govern  under  them.  They  did  not  know  that 
they  were  raised  to  sovereign  power  merely  to  protect  their  subjects  and 
make  them  happy.  They  were  not  made  sensible  of  the  exquisite  pleas- 
ure that  monarch  feels  who  is  the  delieht  of  his  subjects  and  the  public 
source  of  tbe  felicity  of  so  vast  an  empire  as  Cyms  the  6r<^at  had  been, 
who  was  BO  dear  to  his  people,  that  every  individual  family  considered 
him  as  their  fkther,  and  bewailed  bis  death  as  a  public  ealamity.  So  far 
from  this,  a  monarch's  grandeur  was  declared  to  consist  in  making  himself 
fesred,  and  lb  his  t>eing  able  to  gratify  all  his  pa^^sions  with  impunity. 

So  ill-judged  an  education  must  necessarily  form  either  weak  or  vicious 
RrifliM*    They  w^re  not  aUe  to  auataio  the  weight  (ft  so  mighty  aa  em- 
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ttlre,  nor  to  Krasp  the  several  parts  of  so  ezteoMTo  and  pidoM  an  admuin- 
tratioD.  Idleness,  and  a  love  for  pleasure,  made  them  careless,  and 
averse  to  basiness  of  every  kind  ;  and  they  sacrificed  matters  of  the  hifch* 
est  importance  to  their  vain  amusements.  Some  of  them  were  bom  with 
auch  happy  dispositions,  that  they  would  have  K>ecome  good  princes  had 
they  not  been  enervated  by  the  charms  of  a  voluptuous  life,  and  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  allurements  of  a  too  despotic  power  and  an  over- 
great  prosperity.  By  (lattery  they  were  rendered  incapable  of  listenings 
in  their  councils,  to  any  expression  delivered  with  freedom,  or  of  suffep- 
ing  the  least  opposition  to  their  wills. 

It  was  no  wonder  they  were  not  l^loved  by  their  subjects,  since  their 
whole  study  iras  to  a8:grandixe  themselves,  and  to  sacrifice  all  considera- 
tions to  that  alone.  Darius  in  his  misfortunes,  was  abandoned  by  the  gen- 
erals of  his  armies,  by  the  govemours  of  his  provinces,  by  his  officers,  do- 
mestics, and  subjects ;  and  did  not  find  any  where  a  sincere  affection,  nor 
a  real  attachment  to  his  person  and  interest.  The  flaazling  splendoar  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  concealed  a  real  weakness ;  and  this  unwieldy  pow- 
er, heightened  by  so  much  pomp  and  pride,  was  abhorred  by  the  people, 
fo  that  this  colossus,  at  the  very  first  blow,  fell  to  the  ground. 

SECTION  XIL 

IiACEDAMONIA   REVQT.TS   FaOM   THE   MAOBDONIANS. — ANTIPATBa    DEFKAT6 
AQI8. — ^ALEXANDER   MAECHEB   AGAINST   BEBBUe. 

WHILST  things  passed  in  Asia  as  we  have  seen,  *  some  tumults  broke 
But  In  Greece  and  Macedonia.  Memnon,  whom  Alexander  had  sent  info 
Thrace,  having  revolted  there,  and  thereby  drawn  the  forces  of  Antipater 
on  that  side,  the  Lacedemonians  thouj^ht  this  a  proper  opportuni^  to 
throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  engaged  almost  all  Peloponnesus  ia 
their  design.  Upon  this  news,  Antipater,  after  having  settled  to  the  best 
of  his  power  the  affairs  of  Thrace,  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  in* 
to  Greece,  whence  be  immediately  dispatched  couriers,  in  order  to  give 
Alexander  an  account  of  these  several  transactions.  As  soon  as  Antipater 
was  come  up  with  the  ej(kemyj  he  resolved  to  venture  a  battle.  The  La- 
eedemonian  army  consisted  of  no  more  th^n  ^0,QOQ  foot,  and  2000  horse, 
vnder  the  command  of  A^is  their  king ;  whereas  that  of  Antipater  was 
twice  that  number.  Agis,  to  make  the  superiority  of  numl>ers  of  no  eflRect, 
bad  made  choice  of  a  narrow  spot  of  ground.  The  battle  began  with 
great  vigour,  each  party  endeavouring  to  signalize  themselves  in  an  "extra- 
ordinary manner,  for  the  honour  of  their  respective  countries,  the  one 
fired  with  the  ren^embrance  of  their  pristine  glory,  and  the  other  anima- 
ted by  their  present  greatness,  fought  with  equal  courage  ;  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians  for  liberty,  and  the  Macedonians  for  empire.  So  long  as  the  armies 
e«)ntinued  on  the  spot  where  the  bat  lie  began,  Agis  had  the  advantage ;  but 
Antipater,  by  pretending  to  fly,  drew  the  enemy  into  the  plains,  after 
which,  eitendiqg  his  whole  army,  be  gained  a  superiority,  and  made  a 
proper  use  of  his  advantage.  Agis  was  distinguished  by  his  suit  of  arnciour, 
his  noble  miep,  and  still  more  so  by  his  valour.  The  battle  was  hottest 
round  his  person,  and  he  himself  performed  the  most  astonishing  acts  of 
bravery.  At  last,  after  having  beep  woqnded  in  several  parts  of  his  liK>dy, 
his  soldiers  laying  him   upon  his  shield,  carried  him  off.    However  this 
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did  mot  dAmp  their  courage,  for  haTiog  seised  an  advurtageom  pott  idiere 
they  kept  close  in  their  ranks,  they  resisted  with  great  vigour  the  sttacki  - 
of  the  enemy^  After  baTing  withstood  them  a  long  time,  the  Laeediemo« 
niaos  began  to  give  ground,  being  scarce  able  to  hold  their  arms,  which 
were  all  covered  with  sweat ;  they  afterwards  retired  very  fast,  and  at  last 
Fan  quite*  away.  The  king  seeing  himself  closely  pursaed,  still  made  some 
effbrtSy  notwithstanding  the  weak  condition  to  which  be  was  reduced,  in  - 
order  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Intrepid  and  invincible  to  the  last,  oppressed 
by  nambers,  he  died  sword  in  hand. 

In    this  engagement  upwards  of  3000  Lacedssmonians  lost  their  lives, 

and  lOOO  Maceidoatans  at  roost ;  but  very  few  of  the  latter  returned  home 

unwounded,    This  victory  nbt  only  ruined  the  power  of  Sparta  and  its  ai« 

lies,  but  also  the  hopes  of  those  who  only  waited  the  issue  of  this  war  to 

declare  themselves.    Antipater  immediately  sent  the  news  of  this  success 

to  Alexander ;  but  like  an^xperienced  courtier,  be  drew  up  the  account  of 

it  in  the  most  modest  and  circumspect  terms ;  in  such  as  wete  best  adapted 

to  diminish  the  lustre  of  a  victory  which  might  expose  him  to  envy.    He 

was  eenaible  that  AleiaAder's  jealousy  with  regard  to  honour  was  so  verjr 

great,  that  he  looked  upon  the  glory  which  another  person  obtained  as  a 

dimination  of  bis  own  :  and  *  indeed  he  could  not  forbear,  when  this  news 

was  brought  him,  to  let  drop  some  words  which  discovered  his  jealousy* 

Antipater  did  not  dare  to  dispose  of  any  thing  by  his  own  private  authority, 

and  only  gave  the  Lacedemonians  leave  to  send  an  embas^  to  the  king, 

in  order  that  they  themselves  might  tell  him  the  iU  success  they  had  met 

with.     Alexander  .pardoned  them,  some  of  those  who  had  occasioned  the 

revolt  excepted,  and  these  he  punished. 

f  Darius'  death'did  not  hinder  Alexander  from  pursuing  Bessus,  who  bad 
withdrawn  into  Bactriana,  where  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  king,  by  the 
name  of  Artaxerxes.  But  finding  at  last  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  come  op  with  him,  he  returned  into  Parthia ;  and  resting  his  troops  some 
days  io  Heoatompylos,  commanded  provisions  of  all  sorts  to  be  brought 
thither. 

During  hb  stay  there,  a  report  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  army,  that 
the  king,  content  with  the  conquests  he  had  achieved,  was  preparing  to  re- 
turn into  Macedonia.  That  very  instant  the  soldiers,  as  if  a  signal  had  been 
made  for  their  setting  out,  ran  like  mad  men  to  their  tents,  began  to  pack 
up  their  baggage,  load  the  waggon^  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  fill  the 
whole  camp  witli  noise  and  tumult.  Alexander  was  soon  informed  of  this, 
when,  terrified  at  the  disorder,  he  summoned  the  officers  to  his  tent,  wherei 
with  teaiB  in  his  eyes,  be  complained  that  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  ca- 
reer he  was  stopped  on  a  sudden,  and  forced  to  return  back  into  his  own 
country,  rather  like  one  who  had  been  overcome  than  as  a  conqueror.  The 
officers  comforted  him,  by  representing,  that  this  sudden  motion  was  a  mere 
MJly,  and  a  transient  gust  of  passion,  which  would  not  be  attended  with 
any  ill  consequences ;  and  assured  him,  that  the  sohliers  to  a  man  wouhl 
obey  him,  provided  he  would  address  himself  to  them  in  tender  expres- 
»on9»  He  promised  to  do  it.  The  circumstance  which  had  given  occa- . 
aion  to  this  false  report,  was,  his  having  distmnded  some  Grecian  soldiers, 
after  rewarding  them  in  a  very  bountiful  manner ;  so  that  the  Macedonians 
imagmed  also  that  they  were  to  fight  no  more. 

*  Alexander  hostes  vinci  voluerat;  Antipatpcm  ricissc,  ne  tacitiis  quidem  i<i- 
%i»bsitur,  tsum  demptam  glori©  existimans  quicquid  cessisset  aUena).    (4,  Curt 
t  %  Curt.  1.  vi.  c.  Sr^. 
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Alexftoder  havknc  soBiiiioiied  the  amy,  made  Uio  foiEowlDf  apoeeii :  **  I 
f'  am  not  surprized,  O  soldiere,  if  after  (be  mighty  things  we  have  hitherto 
*^  performed,  you  sboold  he  satiated  with  glory,  and  have  ^o  other  vie^nps 
«<  but  ease  and  repose.    I  will  not  now  enumerate  the  various  natioDs  w« 
''  have  conquered.     We  have  subdue<l  more  provinces  than  othera  hmwm 
*^  ciies.    Gould  I  persuade  myself  that  our  conquests  were  well  secured 
^'  over  nations  who  were  so  soon  overcome,  I  would  think  as  you  do,  (for  I 
f  will  not  dissemble  my  thoughts)  and  would  make  all  the  haste  ima^oaUa 
*^  to  revisit  my  household  gods,  my  mother,  my  sisters,  and  my  sabjeet% 
<<  and  enjoy  in  the  midst  of  my  country  the  glory  I  have  acquired  in  con- 
<Vcert  with  you.    But  this  glory  will  all  vanish  vety  soon,  if  we  do  Dot  p«t 
f<  the  last  hand  to  tlie  work.    Do  you  imagine  that  so  many  nations,  aeeua- 
f '  tomed  to  other  sovereigns,  and  who  have  no  manner  of  similitude  to  oa^ 
*^  either  in  their  religion,  manners,  or  language,  were  entirely  subdued  Uie 
"  moment  they  were  conquered ;  and  that  they  will  not  take  np  armf,  m 
*'  case  we  return  back  with  so  much  precipitation  ?  What  will  become  of 
*<  the  jrestwho  still. remain  uoconquered  ?  How !  shall  we  leave  our  victofj 
*^  imperfect,  merely  for  want  of  courage  ?  But  that  which  touches  me 
«  much  more,  shall  we  suffer  the  detestable  crime  of  Bessus  to  go  oapou- 
.^^  ished  ?  Can  you  hear  to  see  the  sceptre  of  Qarius  in  the  sanguinary  hands 
"  of  that  monster,  who,  after  having  loaded  him  with  chains  as  a  captive, 
**  at  last  assassinated  his  sovereign,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of  the  glory  of 
f*  saving  him  T  As  lor  myself,  1  shall  not  tie  easy  till  I  see  (hat  Infamooi 
^'  wretch  hanging  on  a  gibbet,  there  to  pay,  to  all  kings  and  nations  of  the 
*^  earth,  the  just  punishment  due  to  hb  execrable  crime.     I  do  not  know 
**  whether  I  am  miQtaken;  but  methinks  I  read  his  sentence  of  death  in 
«  your  countenances ;  and  that  the  anger  which  sparkles  in  your  ^es 
"  declares  you  will  soon  imbrue  your  hands  in  that  traitor*s  blood. 

The  soldiers  would  not  suffer  Alexander  to  proceed,  but  clapping:  their 
hands,  they  all  cried  aloud,  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  wherever  he 
would  lead  them*  All  the  speeches  of  this  prince  generally  produced  this 
(sffect.  In  how  desponding  a  condition  soever  they  might  be,  one  single 
word  from  him  revived  their  courage  in  an  instant,  and  inspired  them  with 
that  martial  alacrity  and  ardour  which  appeared  always  in  his  face*  The 
king,  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  disposition  of  his  whole  army, 
f^rossed  Parthia,  and  In  three  days  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania, 
which  submitted  to  his  arms.  He  afterwards  subdued  the  Mardi  the  Arii, 
the  Drang»,  the  Archosi,  and  several  other  nations,  into  which  his  army 
inarched  with  greater  speed  than  people  generally  travel.  He  frequendy 
would  pursue  an  enemy  for  whole  dajs  and  nights  together,  almost  with- 
put  suffering  his  troops  to  take  any  rest.  By  (his  prodigious  rapidity,  be 
f^ame  unawares  upon  nations  who  thought  him  at  a  great  distance,  and  sub- 
dued them  before  they  had  time  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence. 
Under  this  image  Daniel  the  prophet  shadowed  Alexander  many  ages  be- 
^re  his  birth,  by  representing  him  as  a  panther,  a  leopard,  and  a  goat,  who 
rushed  forward  with  so  much  swif(ne9s  that  his  feet  seemed  not  to  touch 
the  ground. 

*  Nabarzanes,  one  of  Bessus'  accomplices,  who  had  written  before  to 
Alexander,  came  and  surrendered  himself,  upon  promise  of  a  pardon, 
when  he  heard  that  he  was  arrived  at  Zadracarta,  the  capital  of  Hyroania ; 
and  among  other  presents,  brought  him  Bagoas  the  eunuch,  who  aAerwards 
gained  as  great  an  ascendant  over  Alexander  as  before  QversDarius. 

*  Q  Curt. !.  vi.  r.  .'>-  -       . 
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At  the  same  iime  arrived  Thalestris,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  A  tiolenf 
flesite  of  seeing  Alexander  had  prompted  that  princess  to  leave  her  domin- 
ions, and  travel  through  a  great  numti^r  of  countries  to  teratify  her  curios!-' 
Cj.  Being  come  pretty  near  his  camp,  she  sent  word  that  a  qoeen  was 
eome  to  visit  him ;  and  that  she  had  a  prodi^nous  inclination  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance,  and  accordRn^ty  was  arrived  within  a  little  distance  from 
lb  at  place.  Alexander  having  returned  her  a  favomrahle  answer,  she  com* 
mended  her  train  to  stop,  and  herself  came  forward  with  300  women  ;  and 
the  moment  she  perceived  the  king,  she  leaped  from  her  horse,  having  two 
lanc^eB  in  her  rt^bt  hand.  The  dress  the  Amazons  used  to  wear,  did  not 
quite  cover  the  body  ;  for  their  bosom  being  uncovered  on  the  left  side, 
^ery  other  part  of  their  body  was  hid ;  their  gowns  being  tucked  up  with 
a  knot,  and  so  descended  no  farther  than  their  knee.  They  preserved  their 
right  breast  to  suckle  their  female  offspring,  but  nsed  to  burn  the  left,  that 
they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  bend  the  bow  and  throw  the  dart, 
Ivhence  they  are  called  *  Amazons. 

Tbalestrisf  looked  upon  the  king  without  discovering  the  least  sigil  of 
Admiration  ;  and  surveying  him  attentively,  did  not  think  his  stature  an* 
swerable  to  his  feme  ;  for  the  barbarians  are  very  much  struck  with  a  ma- 
jestic air,  and  think  those  only  capable  of  mighty  achievements,  on  whom 
nature  has  bestowed  bodily  advantages.  She  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him^- 
(hat  the  chief  motive  of  her  journey  was  to  have  posterity  by  him ;  adding 
that  she  was  worthy  of  giving  heirs  to  his  empire.  Alexander,  upon  thiv 
request,  was  obliged  to  make  some  stay  In  this  place ;  after  which  Tbales- 
tris  returned  to  her  kingdom,  and  the  king  into  the  province  inhat>ited  bf 
the  Parthians.  This  story,  and  whatever  is  related  of  the  Amazons,  iy 
looked  upon  by  some  very  judicious  authors  as  entirely  fabulous. 

X  Alexander  devoted  himself  afterwards  wholly  to  bis  passions,  chang- 
ing into  pride  and  debauch  the  moderation  and  continence  for  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  so  greatly  admired ;  virtues  so  very  necessary  1n  an  ex- 
alted station  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  prosperities.     He  was 
now  no  longer  the  same  man.    Though  he  was  invincible  with  regard  to 
ti\t  dangers  and  toils  of  war,  he  was  far  otherwise  with  rcBpect  to  the 
charms  of  ease.    The  instant  he  enjoyed  a  little  repose,  he  abandoned 
himself  to  sensuality  ?  and  he,  whom  the  arms  of  the  Persians  could  not 
conquer,  fell  a  victim  io  their  vices.     Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but 
games,  parlies  of  pleasure,  women,  and  excessive  feasting  in  which  he  usecf  ^ 
to  revel  whole  days  and  nights.     Not  satisfied  with  the  buffoons,  and  the  * 
performers  on  instrumental  music,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him  out  of 
Greece,  he  obliged  the  captive  women,  whom  he  carriinl  along  with  him, 
to  sing  songs  after  the  manner  of  their  country.     He  happened  among  these 
women,  to  perceive  one  who  appeared  in  deeper  affliction  tlinii4he  rest,  anil 
vho  by  a  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  a  noble  confusion,  discovered  » 
greater  reluctance  than  the  others  to  appear  in  public.     She  wa*  a  perfect 
beauty,  which  was  very  much  heightened  by  her  bashfulness,  whilst  sfhe 
threw  her  eyes  to  the  ground,  and  did  all  in  her  power  to  conceal  her  face: 
The  king  soon  im^ined  by  her  air  and  mein,  that  she  was  not  of  vulgar 

*'rti!s  i^  the  Greek  word,  signifying  without  breasts. 

I'hiterritovultii  re^em ThaUstris  nitii*botur,  hwhitnm  ejus  haudquaquam  rc- 
funfiime  parem  ocidis  perlustrans.  Qiiippe  omuihuH  bavbaris  in  corporam  nni- 
jestate  venemti«  est ;  magnorumque  operum  non  alios  ca paces  putant^  quum 
<|uos  eximia  specie  donare  naliira  dignata  est.     Q.  Curt.  I.  vi.  c.  t>, 

I  (t.  Curt  1.  vl  e.  6. 
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tvft;  and  inqviriiig  himself ililo  it^  the  lady  answered^  that  ftbe  was  fiaaff- 
^Hghter  to  Oclius,  who  bad  not  long  before  swayed  the  Persian  sceptre, 
and  daagbter  of  his  son ;  that  she  had  married  Hystaspes^  who  was  relate<l 
to  Darkis,  and  general  of  a  great  array.  Alexander  being  touched  witli 
•ompassion,  when  he  heard  the  unhappy  fate  of  a  princess  of  the  Mood 
loyaly  and  the  sad  condition  to  which  she  was  reduced,  not  only  caTe  Iter 
liberty,  bat  eeturned  ail  her  possesslotos ;  and  caused  her  hosband  to  be 
sought  for,  in  order  that  she  might  be  restored  to  him^ 

This  prince  was  naturally  of  so  tender  and  humane  a  disposition,  as  made 
kim  sensible  of  the  affliction  of  persons  in  the  lowest  condition.  *  A  poor 
Uacedonian  was  one  day  leading  bisfore  him  a  mule,  laden  with  gold  fbr 
ihe  king's  use  ;  the  beast  being  so  tired  4hat  he  was  not  able  either  to  go  on 
•r  sustain  the  load,  the  mole  driver  took  it  up  and  carried  it,  but  with  great 
difficulty,  a  considerable  way^  Alexander  seeing  him  just  sinking  under 
^iB  burden,  and  going  to  throw  it  on  the  gronnd  in  order  to  ease  himself, 
cried  out,  "  frieml,  do  not  be  weary  yet ;  try  and  carry  it  quite  through  to 
^  thy  tent,  for  it  is  all  thy  own." 

f  Alexander^  in  a  veiy  difficult  march  through  barren  places,  at  the  head 
t»f  a  small  body  of  horse,  when  he  pursued  Darius,  met  some  Macedoni- 
ans who  were  cariying  water  in  goat  skins  upon  mules.  These  Maoedoni- 
aiis  perceiving  their  prince  was  almost  parched  with  thirst,  occasioned  hf 
ihe  raging  heat,  (the  son  being  Uien  at  the  meridian)  immediately  filled  a 
helmet  with  water,  and  were  running  to  present  him  with  it.  Alexander 
asking  to  whom  they  were  carrying  all  that  water,  they  replied,  ^  we  were 
^  going  to  carry  it  to  our  children  ;  but  do  not  let  your  majesty  be  uneasy, 
^  for  if  your  life  is  but  saved,  we  shall  get  children  enough,  in  case  we  should 
*^  lose  these."  At  these  words  Alexander  takes  the  helmet,  and  looking 
^uite  round  him,  he  saw  all  bis  horsemen  hanging  down  their  heads,  and 
with  ^es  fixed  earnestly  on  the  liquor  he  heldj  swallow  it,  as  it  were  with 
tiieir  glances ;  upon. which  he  returned  it,  with  thanks  to  those  who  had  of- 
fered it  him,  and  did  not  drink  so  much  as  a  single  drop,  but  cried,  ^  there  is 
'^  not  enough  for  my  whole  company  |  and  should  I  drink  alone,  it  would 
**  make  the  rest  be  thirstier,  and  they  would  quite  die  away<"  The  officers 
who  were  on  horseback  round  him,  struck  in  the  most  sensible  manner 
with  his  wonderful  temperance  and  magnanimity,  entreated  him  with  shouts 
to  carry  them  wherever  he  thought  fit,  and  not  spare  them  in  any  manner ; 
that  now  they  were  not  in  the  least  tired,  nor  felt  the  least  thirst ;  and  that 
as  long  as  they  should  be  commanded  by  such  a  king,  they  should  Lot 
think  themselves  rdortal  men. 

Buch  sentiments  as  these,  which  arise  from  a  generous  and  tender  dispo- 
sition, reflect  a  greater  honour  on  a  prince  than  the  greatest  victories  and 
conquests.  Had  Alexander  always  cherished  them,  he  would  justly  have 
merited  the  title  of  great ;  but  a  too  glorious  and  uninterrupted  series  of 
prosperity,  which  is  too  heavy  for  mortals  to  sustain,  insensibly  effaced 
them  from  his  mind,  and  made  him  forget  that  he  was  a  man ;  for  now, 
contemning  the  customs  of  his  own  country,  as  no  longer  worthy  the  sove- 
reign of  the  universe,  he  laid  aside  the  dress,  the  manners,  and  way  of 
life  of  the  Macedonian  monarehs,  looking  upon  them  as  loo  plain  and  sim- 
ple, and  derogatory  to  his  grandeur.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  imitate 
the  pomp  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  that  very  circumstance  in  which  they 
seemed  to  equal  themselves  to  the  gods ;  I  mean,  by  requiring  those  who 
had  conquered  nations  to  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet,  and  pay  him  a  kind  of 

*  Plut  in  Alex,  p,  687.  flbid. 


hooMnei  vfikli  btfeaiM  <miIj  alf vm.  H«  bad  fmrndd  bit  piliee  Irtto'i  m^ 
lifXiio,  fillios  it  with  360  cofecvbioes,  -the  mom  Dumber  as  Danas  kapt^  aad 
•with  bands  of  eunocbs,  of  all  mankind  Ike  most  infamoui.  Not  tttt- 
kfied.witb  wearing  a  Peniad  robe  4iimieif,  be  alao  obHfed  his  |eneralS| 
his  frienddv  and  all  the  fsraude^s  of  his  eoart  to  put  on  the  same  drtas^ 
which  gave  them  the-  fcre^test  mortification,  not  one  of  them  bowever 
daring  to  speak  against  tliis  imioTatioD,  or  contradict  the  prince  In  any 
manner^  •     - 

The  Ti^teran  soldiers  who  bad  fdiight  dnder  Philip,  not  baflng  the  least 
idea  of  sensoalitj,  inveighed  publicly  against  this  prodigious  Insorj,  and 
the  n^raeroas  vices  wlMJeh  the  army  liad  leaned  in  Snsa  and  BdMlanaL 
The  scijdiers  wotdd  frequently  express  themselves  ill  the  following  terms : 
'*  That  they  had  tost  more  by  victoiy  than  they  had  gained :  that  at  the 
^'  Macedonians  bad  thus  assumed  the  manners  and  oustoms  of  ibreignersi 
^  they  might  properly  be  said  to  lie  conquered.  That  therefore  the  only 
<'  benefit  they  should  reap  from  their  long  abseiitse,  would  be  to  return 
"  back  to  their  own  country  in  the  habit  of  barbaHails ;  that  Alexander 
"  wasasiiaibed  of,  and  despised  them;  that  he  chose  to  resemble  the  vaa- 
**  quished  rather  than  the  victorious ;  and  that  b«)  who  befbrte  bad  been 
«  king  of  Macedonia,  was  now  become  one  of  Darius'  lieutemuits**' 

The  king  was  not  ignorant  of  the  discontent  which  ^signed  both  in  bin 
court  and  army,  and  endeavoured  to  recover  the  esteem  and  friendship  oC 
both  by  bis  beneficence ;  but  *  slavery,  though  purcliased  at  ever  so  bigh 
a  rate,  mlist  necessarily  be  odious  to  free  bom  men.-  He  therefore  thought 
that  the  safest  remedy  would  be  to  emptoy  them,  and  fof  4hat  purpoae  Ie4 
them  against  Bessush  But  as  the  army  was  encumbered  with  booty,  and 
an  uaelem  train  of  baggage,  tliat  it  could  scarce  move^  he  first  caused  all 
his  owki  baggage  to  be  carried  into  a  great  square,  and  afterwards  that  oC 
bis  armyi  such  things  excepted  as  were  absolutely  neaessary,  then  orderedi 
the  whole  to  be  carried  from  tlience  in  carls  to  a  large  plain.  Bvery  onn 
was  in  great  pain  to  know  tha  meaning  of  all  this )  but  after  be  had  sent 
away  the  horses,  be  himself  set  fire  to  bis  own  things,  and  commanded  ev- 
ery one  to  follow  iris  example*  Upon  this  the  Macedonians  lighted  up 
the  fire  with  their  own  hands,  and  burned  the  rich  spoils  they  bad  purchaa* 
ed  with  their  blood,  and  often  forced  out  of  the  midst  of  the  flames.  Buck 
a  sacrifice  must  certainly  have  been  made  with  the  utmost  arluctance ;  but 
the  example  the  lung  set  them  rilenced  all  their  complaints,  and  they 
seemed  Ims  .affected  at  the  loss  of  their  baggage  than  at  their  neglect  of 
military  discipline.  A  short  speech  the  king  made,  soothed  all  their  unen- 
sioess;  and  being  now  more  able  to  exert  themselves  hereaftor,  they  set 
out  with  joy  and  marched  .towards  Bactrianai  in  this  march  they  mat 
with  diflEiculties  which  would  have  quite  damped  any  one  but  Alexander  |, 
but  nothing  could  daunt  his  soul  or  check  his  progress ;  for  he  put  th« 
•trottgest  confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  which  indeed  neTer  forsook  that 
hcr%  botextricated  him  from  a  thousand  perils,  wherein  one  would  bavo 
nsturally  supposed  both  himself  and  his  army  must  have  perished* 

t  Being  arrived  among  the  Drangse,  a  danger  to  which  he  had  not  beeo- 
accustomed,  gave  him  very  great  uneasiness;  aad  this  was,  the  report  of 
atonspiracy  that  was  formed  against  hisipnraofl.    One  Dymnus,  a  man  of 

*  Sed,  ut  opinoT)  liberis  pratiiTtn  serritu^s  ingratum  est    Q.  Curt 
^ f  biod.  L  xvii.  p.  550,  651.    Q.  Curt.  L  vL  c.  7,  U,  et  1.  fii.  c.  1,  ^    Aman-  h 
«i.  p.  Ul,  142.    Plut  in  Alex.  p.  692,  69:$. 
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Bopefll^pMaAeoiiri,  was theoontiiverof  tUtlMMHi;  ttrftt 
of  it  waBy  aome  private  dkguflt  wbieh  he  kad  reoeiTed.  He  had  coidid» 
aicated  his  exeerable  de8ig^  to  a  young  mas^  NicoBiachm  by  naiDey  who 
fevealed  it  to  Cebatious  bis  brother.  The  latter  iinmediatelj  whiapered  it 
to  Pbalotaa,  eameatlj  entreating  him  to  aoquaiot  the  kin^j:  with  it,  because 
•▼ery  moment  was  of  the  utmost  conseqneaee,  and  that  the  coospiratoia 
were  to  execute  their  horrid  deed  in  three  days.  Philotas^  after  applaodi^ 
hU  fidelity,  waited  immediately  upon  the  king,  and  discoursed  on  a  great 
Variety  of  subjects,  but  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the  plot  In  the 
livening  CebaMnus  meeting  him  as  he  was  coming  out,  and  asking  whether 
be  had  done  as  requested,  he  answered  that  he  had  not  found  an  opportu- 
nity of  mentioning  it  to  his  mijesty,  and  went  away.  The  next  day  ttua 
young  man  went  up  to  him  as  he  was  going  into  the  palace,  and  conjured 
intti  not  to  forget  what  he  had  told  him  the  day  before.  Philotas  replied 
ihat  he  would  be  sure  not  to  forget  it ;  and  however  did  not  perform  hm 
promise.  This  made  Cebalittus  suspect  him ;  and  fearing  that  In  case  the 
conspiracy  should  be  discovered  by  any  other  person,  bis  silence  would  be 
interpreted  as  criminal,  he  therefore  got  another  person  to  disclose  it  to  Al- 
•zander.  The  prince  having  heard  the  whole  from  Gebaltnus  himself,  $ad 
being  told  how  many  times  he  bad  conjured  Philotas  to  acquaint  him  with 
it,  first  commanded  Dymnus  tp  be  brought  before  him.  The  latter  guess- 
ing upon  what  account  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  ran.  himself  through 
with  his  sword ;  but  the  guards  having  prevented  this  wretch  from  com- 
pleting the  deed,  he  was  carried  to  the  palace.  The  king  asked  him  why 
he  thought  Philotas  more  worthy  than  he  was  of  the  kingdmn  of  Bfacedon  ? 
But  he  was  quite  speechless ;  so  tliat  after  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  tnmed 
hie  head  aside  and  breathed  his  last 

The  king  afterwards  sent  for  Philotas,  and  speaking  to  him,  (having  tint 
GO  mmanded  eveiy  one  to  withdraw)  be  asked  wheUier  CebaMnus  bad  re- 
ally urged  him  several  times  to  tell  him  of  a  plot  which  was  carrying  on 
•gainst  him.  Philotas,  without  discovering  the  least  confusion  in  his  conn- 
teaance,  confessed  ingenuously  that  he  had ;  but  made  his  apology,  by  my- 
ing  that  the  person  who  had  whispered  this,  did  not  appear  to  him  worthy  of 
the  least  credit  He  confessed  bqwever  that  Dymnus'  death  plainly  show- 
ed he  had  acted  very  imprudently  in  concealing  so  long,  a  design  of  so 
blade  a  nature.  Upon  which,  acknowled|^ng  his  fault,  he  fell  at  the  king's 
feet,  which  he  embraced,  and  besought  him  to  consider  his  past  life,  rath- 
er than  the  fault  he  had  now  committed,  which  did  not  proceed  from  any 
bad  design,  but  from  the  fear  he  was  under  of  alarming  rery  unseasonably 
the  king,  should  he  communicate  a  design  which  he  really  supposed  was 
without  foundation.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ssy  whether  Alexander  believ- 
ed what  Philotas  said  or  only  dissembled  his  anger.  But  however  this  tie, 
he  gave  him  his- hand  in  token  of  reconciliation,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
persuaded  he  had  despised  rather  than  concealed  the  alfinr. 

Philotas  was  both  envied  and  hated  by  a  great  number  of  courtiers ;  and 
indeed  it  was-hardly  possible  it  should  be  otherwise,  because  none  of  thea 
was  ante  familiar  with  the  king,  or  more  esteemed  by  him.  Instead  of 
softening  and  moderatmg  the  lustre  of  the  distinguished  favour  he  had  enjoy- 
ed by  an  asr  of  sweetness  and  humanity,  he  seemed  on  the  contrary  lo  en* 
deavour  nothiw  so  much  as  to  excite  tbe  envy  of  others,  by  affeclins  a 
s|lly  pride,  which  generally  displayed  itself  in  hn  cfrese,  his  retinue,  his 
eqpiipage,  and  bis  table ;  apd  still  more  so,  by  the  haughty  airs  he  assumed, 
which  made  bim  universally  hated.    Parmenio  his  lather  disgusted  at  his 
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Ifs/nj  Mmriwr,  MMtne  d^  to  him,*  "my  sod,  mak«  ayBetf  leia.*  Tktf 
^nxB^st  sense  Is  eooebed  imd«^  these  word*;  and  it  is  evident  tet  th# 
umb  wiio  ottered  them  was  perfectly  aeqnainted  with  the  fsenios  of  f^onrts. 
He  need  often  to  g^ve  Philotas  adviee  to  this  effect ;  IhK  loo  exalted  a  pros* 
pent  J  is  apt  tor  make  men  tiotfa  deaf  and  tilind;  and.  they  cannot  persnadn 
(hemeelTes  that  fsTonr,  whieli  b  established  on  so  seeminfcly  sofid  a  fonn* 
datioD,  nan  cTer  change ;  the  contraiy  of  which  Philotas  found  to  his  sor-. 
row. 

f  Stis  former  conduct  with  regard  to  Alexander,  had  giren  the  latter  jast 
reason  to  complain  of  him  ;  for  he  osed  to  take  the  liberty  to  speak  disre* 
spectfttlly  of  the  king,  and  appland  hknself  in  the  most  haughty  terms. 
OpeidBg  one  day  his  heart  to  a  woman,  Antlgona  by  name,  \yith  whom  he 
was  in  love,  he  liegan  to  boast  in  a  Tery  insolent  manner  his  father's  serri* 
ees  and  his  own :  ^  What  would  Pldlip,"  said  he,  "  have  been,  had  it  not 
"  been  for  Parmenio  ?  And  what  would  Alexander  be,  were  it  not  for  Phi* 
*<  lotas  1  What  would  become  of  his  pretended  divinity,  and  his  father 
*'  Amnoon,  should  we  oodertake  to  expose  this  fiction  ?*'  AU  these  things 
were  repeated  to  Alexander,  and  Antigooa  herself  made  oath  that  sooh 
words  liad  been  spoken.  The  king  hsd  nevertheless  taken  no  notice  of  alt 
thisi  nar  so  much  as  once  let  drop  the  least  word  which  showed  his  reseni* 
menC  upon  that  occasion,  even  when  he  was  most  Intoxicated  with  liquor; 
be  bad  not  so  much  as  hbted  it  to  his  friends,  nor  even  to  Hephsstioni 
from  whom  he  scarce  concealed  any  thing.  But  the  crime  Philotas  was 
now  accused  of,  recalled  to  his  memory  the  disgust  he  had  formerly  enter* 
tained. 

Immediately  after  the  conversation  he  had  with  Philotas,  ho  held  a  conn* 
cil  composed  of  his  chief  confidants.    Craterus,  for  whom  Alexander  had 
a  great  esteem,  and  who  envied  Philotas  the  more  upon  that  very  account, 
looked  npon  this  as  a  very  happy  occasion  for  supplanting  Ins  rival.    Con* 
cealing  therefore  his  hatred,  under  a  specious  pretence  of  zeal,  he  suggest- 
ed to  the  king,  ^  the  apprehensions  he  might  justly  be  under  both  from 
"  Philotas  liimself,  because  mer^  is  not  apt  to  work  any  change  in  a  heart 
''  whieh  could  be  corrupt  enough  to  entertain  so  detestable  a  crime,  and 
^  from  Parmenio  his  father,  who,  said  he,  wtH  never  be  able  to  bear  the 
^  thoughts  of  owing  his  son's  life  to  the  king's  clemency.    6ome  ben- 
'*  efidal  acts  are  so  great  that  they  become  a  burden  to  those  on  whom  they 
"  are  conferred,  for  which  reason  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  erase  them 
^  from  their  memory.    And  further,  who  can  assure  us,  that  both  father 
'*  and  son  are  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  ?  When  a  prince's  life  Is  in  dan- 
^  ger,  eveiy  thing  is  of  importaqce ;  and  all  things,  even  to  the  slightest 
**  suspicions,  are  so  many  proofs,    Can  we  conceive  it  possible  that  a  hr 
"  voorite,  qh  whom  his  sovereign  has  bestowed  the  most  shining  marks  of 
**  his  beneficence,  should  be  calm  and  undisturbed  upon  his  being  told  an 
**  aflbir  of  such  mighty  importance  ?  But  we  are  told  that  ibis  design  was 
"  communicated  by  young  people,  who  deserved  very  little  credit  Where- 
**  fore  then  did  he  keep  them  in  suspense  two  days,  as  if  he  really  believed 
''  what  they  told  hhn,  and  still  promised  them  that  he  woukl  reveal  the 
^  whole  affiur  to  the  king  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  he  did  this  merely  to 
•^  prevCTt  their  baling  access  by  another  way  to  his  majesty  ?  Sir,"  contin- 
ued he,  ^  it  is  necessary  for  your  own  sake  and  that  of  the  state,  for  us  to 
^  put  Philotas  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  force  from  his  own  mouth  an  no* 
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**  eount  of  (bfs  plot,  and  the  several  persons  Who  are  hisaeeottiplioea  %n  it.* 
This  being  the  opinion  of  bH  the  members  of  the  ccrndcil,  the  king  ««ai# 
into  it  He  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  baving  first  enjoined  them  nacre- 
ey  ;  and  the  l>etterto  eonceal  his  resolution,  gave  orders  for  hie  army *■ 
inarching  the  next  day,'and  even  tnyited  Phliotas  to  snpper  irithbltn. 
'  In  the  l>eginning  of  the  night  yarions  parties  of  gnards  baTint^  beeo  post* 
ed  in  the  seFeral  places  necessary,  some  entered  the  tent  of  Philotaa  who 
was  then  in  a  deep  sleep,  when  starting  from  his  slumbers  as  tbey  were 
Were  putting  manacles  on  his  hands,  he  cried,  ^  Alas !  my  sovereign,  the 
^  inveteracy  of  my  enemies  has  got  the  lietter  of  your  goodness."  All  a 
this  they  covered  his  face,  and  brought  him  to  the  palace  without  uttering 
a  single  word.  The  next  morning  the  Macedonians,  according  to  an  order 
published  for  that  purpose,  came  thither  under  arms,  being  about  6000L 
It  was  a  very  ancient  custom  for  the  army  in  war  time,  to  take  cogniiance 
of  capital  crimes,  and  in  times  of  peace  for  the  people  to  do  so ;  so  that 
the  prince  had  no  power  on  these  occasions,  unless  a  sanction  were  givea 
to  it  by  the  consent  of  one  of  these  bodies ;  and  the  king  was  forced  to 
have  recourse  io  persuasion  *  before  be  employed  his  authority. 

First,  the  body  of  Dymnus'  was  brought  oat ;  very  few  then  present 
knowing  either  what  he  had  done,  or  how  he  came  by  his  death.  After- 
wards the  king  came  into  the  assembly ;  an  air  of  sorrow  appearing  in  his 
countenance  as  well  as  in  his  whole  court,  every  one  waiting  with  impa- 
tience the  issue  of  this  gloomy  scene.  Alexander'  colitinned  a  long  time 
with  bis  eyes  east  on  the  ground,  bat  at  last  having  recovered  his  spirits, 
he  made  the  following  speech :  "  I  narrowly  escaped,  O  soldiers,*  being 
"  torn  from  yon  by  the  treachery  of  a  small  number  of  wretches ;  bat  by 
f*  the  providence  and  mercy  of  the  gods,  I  now  again  appear  l>eft>re  you 
**  alive ;  and  I  protest  to  you  that  nothin;;  encourages  me  more  to  proceed 
<*  against  the  traitors  than  the  sight  of  this  assembly,  whose  lives  are  much 
'*  dearer  to  me  than  my  own ;  for  1  desire  to  live  for  your  sakes  only ;  and 
^  the  greatest  happiness  I  should  find  in  living  (not  to  say  the  only  one) 
"  would  be  the  pleasure  I  shall  receive  in  having  it  once  in  my  power  to 
^  reward  the  services  of  so  many  brave  men  to  whom  I  owe  all  things.*' 
#ere  he  was  interrupted  by  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  soldiers  who  alt 
hntBi  into  tears.  *<  Alas !  how  will  you  behave  when  I  shall  name  the  per- 
'^  sons  who  formed  so  execrable  an  attempt?  I  myself  cannot  tMok  of  tC 
<<with6at  shuddering.  They,  on  whom  I  have  been  most  lavish  of  my 
^  kindness ;  on  whom  I  hail  bestowed  the  greatest  marks  of  friendship ;  in 
*'  whom  I  had  put  my  whole  confidence,  and  In  whose  breasts  I  lodged  «y 
^  greatest  secrets^— Farmenio  and  Philotas.*^  At  these  names  aN  the  sol- 
diers ganed  one  qpon  ttie  other,  not  daring  to  believe*  their  eyes  or  em, 
fior any  thing  they  saw  or  heanl.  Then  Nieomachus,  Matron,  andOeba- 
linus  were  sent  for,  who  made  the  several  depositions  of  what  they  knew. 
But  as  not  one  of  them  charged  Philotas  with  engaging  in  the  pist,  the 
whole  assembly  being  seined  with  a  trouble  and  confinion  easier  eoneeived 
than  expressed,  continued  in  a  sad  and  gloomy  silence.    - 

Philotas  was  then  brought  in,  his  hands  tied  behind  htm,  ihid  his  hesid 
covered  with  a  coarse,  worn  out  piece  of  cloth.  How  shocking  a  sight 
was  this !  Lost  to  himself,  he  did  not  dare  to  look  up,  or  opea  hb  lips ; 
hot  the  tears  itreamiog  from  bis  eyes,  lie  fainted  away  In  the armsof  tht 
man  who  held  him.  As  the  slanders  by  wiped  off  the  tears-  in  wbieh  Mi 
face  was  bathed,  recovering  bis  spirits  and  his  voice  by  insensible  degtee^ 
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he  seemed  deurooi  of  speakEas.    The  kieg  then  told  btm,  timt  lie  tbooM 
lie  judged  by  the  MaeedoniaBfly  and  witbdrew*    Philotas  mighl  have  jtt»> 
tified  liteaself  very  easily ;  for  not  one  of  the  witnesteft,  and  Ibose  mbo 
bfad  been  pulon  the  rack,  bad  accused  him  of  beiog  an  aocompiice  in  the 
plot.  .  Dyibnos,  who  first  formed  it,  had  not  named .  him  lo  any  of  the 
conepiralors ;  aod  liad  Phikitaa  beea  concerned  in  it,  and  the  ringleader, 
•8  was  preteeded,  Dymnuft  would  certainly  baTe  named  bim,  at  the  head 
of  all  the  rest,  In  order  to  engage  them  the  'more  strongly.    Had  Ptiilo* 
tea  been  conscious  to  himself  of  guilt  in  this  particular,  as  be  was  senuble 
that  Cebalians  who  knew  the  whole,  sought  earnestly  to  acquaint  the  king 
of  it,  18  it  aoy  ways  probable,  that  he  could  have  lain  quiet  two  days  to>- 
gether^  without  once  endeavouring  either  to  dispatch  Cebalinns,  or  t^ 
pot  hie  dark  design  in  execution  ?  which  he  might  very  easily  have  done* 
Philolas  set  these  proofs,  and  a  great  many,  more,  in  the.strongi^tlighti; 
and  did  not  omit  to  mention  the  reasons  which  bad  made  him  despise  the 
mformatton  that  bad  been  given  him,  as  groundless  and  imaginary.    Th^a 
directing,  on  a  sudden,  himself  to  Alexander,  as  if  be  bad  been  pfesent, 
**  O  king,"  says  be,  ^*  wheresoever  you  may  be,"  for  it  is  thought  Alexan- 
der beard  all  that  passed  from  bebiad  a  curtain,  ^  if  I  hate  committed  a 
*f  fault  in  not  aoquamting  you  with  what  I  beard,  I  confessed  it  to  ym^ 
^  and  ycNi  pardoned  me*.    You  gave  me  your  royal  hand  as  a  pledge  of 
<*  this ',  and  yon  did  me  the  honour  to  admit  me  to  your  table*    If  your 
"^  believed  me,  I  am  innocent ;  if  you  pardoned  me,  i  am  cleared  :  I  re- 
^  ferall  thb  to  your  own  judgment    What  new  crime  have  I  committed' 
^  since  ?  I  was  In  a  deep  sleep  when  my  enemies  waked  me,  and  Idaded 
^  me  with  ehains^    Is  it  natural  for  a  maui  who  is  conscious  that  he  is  guil- 
^'  ty  of  the  most  horrid  of  ail  crimes,  to  tie  thus  easy  and  undisturbed  ?  Tha 
^^  innocence  of  my  own  conscience  and  the  promise  your  miyesty  made 
*^  me,  gave  my  soul  this  calm.    Do  aot  let  the  envy  of  my  enemieB  pre- 
"  vail  over  your  clemency  and  justice." 

The  result  of  thb  assembly  was,  that  Philolas  should  be  put  on  the  raek« 
The  persons  who  presided  on  that  occasion  were  his  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies, and  they  made  him  suier  eifery  kind  of  torture.  Philotas  at  firft 
diseevered  the  utmost  resolution  and  strength- of. mind ;  Ihe  torments  he 
mffeied  not  being  able  to  force  from  him  a  single  word,  nor  even  so  nwick 
asas^.-  But  at  last,  conquered  by  pala«  he  confessed  himself  to  be 
fSailly,  and  named  several  accomplices,  and  even  accused  bis  own  father. 
Ths  next  day,  the  answers  of  Philotas  were  read  in  a  full  asseanhly,  ha 
biuMsIf  beittg  present.  Upon  the  whole,  be  was  unanimously  sentei^ced 
to  die;  InunecUately  alter  which  he  was  stoned,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  If  acedonians,  with  some  other  of  the  oonspirators. 

They  also  judged  at  the  same  time,  and  put  to  death  Lyncestes  Ajex^ 
sader^  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  the  death  of  the  king, 
aad  kept  three  years  in  prison. 

'  /Bhecondemnationof  Philotas  brought  on  that  of  Parmenio:  whether 
It  were  that  Alexander  really  believed  him  guilty,  or  was  afraid  of  the 
•4ller,  now  he  had  put  the  son  to  death.  Polydamus,  one  of  the  lords 
"Of  the  court,  was  appointed  to  see  the  execution  performed.  He  ^d  been 
.  one  of  Parmenio^s  most  intimate  friendsy  if  we  may  give  that  name  to 
ttiittHimn  who  affect  only  .their  own  fortunes.  This  was  the  very  reason  of 
•bishehiftg  nominated,  because  no  one  could  snspeat  that  he  was  sent  with 
<  ^.lucb  orders  against  Parmenio.  Be  therefore  set  out  for  Media,  where 
^'/general  commanded  the  army,  and  was  iptrusted  with  the  king's 
trctMnm^  which  amounted-  to  180,000  talenU  (aboat  2T,000,000i.  ster- 
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lag.)  Alexander  Itad  gireo  hini  teTeral  lettet^  for  tUtand^,  tke  kiaifv 
lietttenaiit  in  the  province ;  and  for  Ihe  principal  offieers.  Two  were  far 
Parmeoio ;  one  of  them  from  AleKander,  and  the  other  sealed  with  PtHl<»- 
tam*  seal,  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  to  prevent  the  father  from  harbomiii^ 
liie  least  suspicions.  Polydamus  was  but  11  days  on  his  joomey,  aiMl 
alifhted  in  the  night  time  at  Oleander's.  After  having  taken  all  the  precan- 
lions  necessary^  they  went  toeeHter,  with  a  ipreat  number  of  atteodaats, 
to  meet  Parmenio,  who  at  this  time  was  walking  in  a  park  of  his  own. 
The  moment  Polydamns  spied  hun,  though  at  a  great  distance,  he  mo  to 
embraee  him  with  an  air  of  the  utmost  joy ;  and,  after  compKmeBtay  m^ 
temuxed  with  the  strongest  indications  of  friendship,  had  passed  on  both 
sIdeB,  he  gave  him  Alexander's  letter.  In  the  opening  it,  he  asked  Mot 
what  the  king  was  doing;  to  which  Polydamus  replied,  that  he  would 
know  by  his  majesty's  letter.  Parmento,  after  perusing  it,  said  as  follows  : 
*^  The  king  b  preparing  to  march  against  the  Arachosii.  How  glorious  n. 
^  prince  is  this,  who  will  not  suier  himself  to  take  a  moment's  rest!  Boir* 
^  ever,  he  ought  to  be  a  little  tender  of  himself,  now  he  has  acquired  so 
^  much  glory."  He  afterwards  opened  the  letter  whteh  was  writtcfn  in 
Philotas'  name ;  and,  by  Ins  countenance,  seemed  pleased  with  the  coo- 
tents  of  it.  At  that  very  instant  Oleander  thrust  a  dagger  Into  his  side, 
then  made  another  thrust  in  hb  throat ;  and  the  rest  gave  hhn  several 
wounds,  even  after  he  was  dead. 

Thus  this  great  man  ended  his  life ;  a  man  illustrious  both  in  peaee  and 
war ;  who  had  performed  many  gk>rious  actions  without  the  king,  whereas 
^  king'had  never  achieved  any  thing  conspicuous,  but  in  concert  with 
Parmenio.  He  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  execution,  was  very 
dear  to  the  grandees,  and  ranch  more  so  to  the  oflBcers  and  soldiers,  who 
vepoeed  the  highest  confidence  in  binii  and  looked  upon  Chemseives  as 
assured  of  victory  when  hto  was  at  their  head,  so  firmly  they  relied  on  his 
capacity  and  good  fortune.  He  was  then  70  years  of  age ;  and  had  af* 
ways  served  his  sovemgn  with  inviolable  fidelity  and  xeal,  for  whieh  ho 
vras  very  ill  rewarded ;  bis  son  and  himself  having  been  put  to  death  mere- 
ly on  a  sfight  suspicion,  uninforced  with  any  real  proof,  which  neverthe* 
less  obliterated  in  a  moment  ail  the  great  services  both  had  done  tha? 
fBOontry.' 

*  Alexander  was  sensible  that  such  cruel  executions  might  alienate  the 
lilfections  of  his  troops,  of  which  he  had  a  proof,  by  the  letters  they 
aent  into  Macedonia,  which  were  Intercepted  by  his  order;  concluding 
^hereftwe  that  It  would  be  proper  for  him  to  separate,  from  the  rest  of  the 
mrroy,  sneh  soldiers  as  had  most  distmguished  themselves  by  their  mur* 
mors  and  complaints,  lest  their  seditious  discourses  should  spread  the 
same  spirit  of  discontent,  he  formed  a  separate  body  of  these,  the  com* 
inand  of  which  he  gave  to  licoaidas ;  this  kind  of  ignominy  being  the  on* 
]y  punishment  he  inflicted  on  them.  But  they  were  so  strongly  affected 
vrith  it^  that  they  endeavoured  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  It  brought  upon 
them,  by  a  bravery,  a  fidelity,  and  aq  obedience,  which  they  observed 
ever  afterwards. 

To  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  might  arise  from  this  secret  dl»- 
4M»nteot,  Alexander  set  out  upon  his  march,  and  continued  to  pursue  Bes* 
SOS ;  on  which  occasion  he  exposed  himself  to  great  hardships  and  danger?. 
After  having  passed  through  Drangania,  Arachosia,and  the  countiy  of  the 
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Atimaspi,  where  all  tlunss  Bnbnitted  to  hi»  amw,  he  «rtred  at  a  mboalafal 
called  ParopamisuB,  a  part  of  Caiacasus,  where  hie  army  underwent  ineX'* 
presalble  fatigues,  through  weariness,  thirst,  coM,  and  the  snows,  winch 
killed  a  great  number  of  bis  soldiers.    Bessns  laid  waste  all  the  conntiy 
thai  lay  between  him  and  mount  Caucasus,  In  order  that  the  want  of  pro* 
visions  and  forage  might  deprive  Alexander  of  an  opportunity  of  pursu* 
ing  him.    He  indeed  suffered  yery  much,  but  nothing  could  cbecii  hit 
rigour.    After  nuiking  his  army  repose  for  some  time  at  Orapsaca,  he 
advanced  towards  Aomos,  and  Bactra,  the  two  strongest  cities  of  Bac- 
triana,  and  took  them  both.    At  Alexander's  approach,  about  7  or  800Q 
Bactriana,  who  (ill  then  had  adhered  very  firmly  to  Bessus,  abandoned 
biin  to  a  man,  and  retired  each  to  his  respectiTe  home.    Bessus,  at  the 
head  q£  the  small  number  of  foroes  who  continued  faithful  to  hhn,  passed 
the  river  Oxus,  burned  all  the  boats  he  himself  made  use  of,  to  prevent 
Alexander  from  crossing  it,  and  withdrew  to  Naotacus,  a  city  of  Sogdia* 
na^  fully  determined  to  raise  a  new  army  there.    Alexander,  however,  did 
not  pve  him  time  to  do  this ;  and  not  meeting  with  trees  or  timber  soil* 
cient  for  the  building  of  boats  and  rafts,  or  floats  of  timber,  he  supplied 
the  want  of  these  by  distributing  to  his  soMiers  a  great  number  of  skina 
stuffed  with  straw,  and  such  like  dry  and  light  materials;  which  laying  un- 
der them  in  the  water,  they  crossed  the  river  in  this  manner ;  those  who 
went  over  first,  dravring  up  in  battle  array,  whilst  their  comrades  were 
coming  after  them.    In  this  manner  his  whole  army  passed  over  ia  six 
days. 

Whilst  these  tbiags  were  doing,  Spiiaaftenes,  who  was  Bcmus'  ehief 
confident,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  him,  in  concert  with  twQ  more  of 
his  principal  officers.  Having  seized  his  person,  they  put  him  in  chains^ 
forced  his  ^dem  from  bis  head,  tore  to  pieces  the  royal  robe  of  Dariua' 
he  had  put  on,  and  set  him  on  horseback,  in  order  to  g^ve  bim  up  to  Al- 
exander. 

That  prince  arrived  at  a  little  city  inhabited  by  the  Branchidas.    These 

Were  the  descendants  of  a  Caniily  who  had  dwelt  in  Miletus,  and  whom 

Xerxes>  at  his  return  from  Greece,  bad  formerly  sent  into  Upper  Asia« 

where  he  had  settled  them  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  in  return  for 

their  having  delivered  up  to  him  the  treasure  of  &e  temple  called  Didyma* 

oa,  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.    These  received  the  king  with 

the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  surrendered  both  themselves  aad 

their  cMy  ^o  him.    Alexander  sent  for  sueb  Milesians  as  were  in  bis  army^ 

who  preserved  an  hereditary  hatred  against  the  Brancbidie,  because  of 

the  treachery  of  their  ancestors.    He  then  left  them  the  choice  either  of 

revenging  the  injury  they  had  formerly  done  them,  or  of  pardoning  ttieaa 

in  consideration  of  their  common  extraction.    The  Milesians  being  so 

much  divided  in  opinion,  that  they  could  not  agree  among  themselvesi 

Alexander  undertook  the  decision  himself.    Accordingly,  the  next  day 

he  commanded  his  phalanx  to  surround  the  city  ;  and  a  signal  being  giv- 

?n,  they  were  ordered  to  plunder  that  abode  of  traitors,  aad  put  every 

one  of  them  to  the  sword,  which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  (he 

same  barbarity  as  it  had  been  given.    All  the  eiUZiens,  at  the  very  time 

they  were  going  to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdere<l  in  the^ 

slreeta  and  in  their  houses  ;  no  manner  of  jegard  bei/fg  had  to  their  cries 

sod  tears,  nor  the  least  distinction  made  of  0|;e  or  sex.    They,  even  pull- 

^1  up  the  very  foundations  of  the  walls,  in  order  tliat  not  the  least  traces 

of  tha(  city  might  remain.    But  of  what  crimes  were  tiiese  ill-fated  citi* 

2ens  guilty  1  Were  they  responsible  for  those  their  &tfaers  had  committed 


'Mpwardsof  160  years  befbce?  I  do  not  know  whe(li«r 
aoother  example  of  bo  brotal  and  frantic  a  cruelty. 

A  little  after  Besaus  waa  brought  to  Alexander,  not  only  bound,  bat 
^tark  naked.  Spitamenes  held  him  by  a  chain,  which  went  rovnd  lus 
neck ;  and  it  was  difiScult  to  say  whether  that  object  was  more  i^f^eeable 
lo  the  barbariaoB  or  Macedonians.  In  presenting  him  to  the  king,  be  said 
tihese  words :  "  1  have,  at  last,  rcYenged  both  yoo  and  Darius,  my  hisigB«iirf 
^  masters.  I  bring  you  a  wretch  who  has  asaassnated  his  sovereign,  and 
^<  who  is  now  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  himself  gave  the  first  exam- 
^<  pie  of!  Alas !  why  cannot  Darios  himself  see  this  spectacle  V*  Alexan- 
der, after  having  greatly  applauded  Spitamenes,  turned  about  to  Besens, 
and  spoke  thus  :  "  Thou  surely  must  have  been  inspired  with  the  rage  and 
^^  fury  of  a  tiger,  otherwise  thou  wouldst  not  have  dared  to  load  a  kiag^ 
^*  from  whom  thou  hadst  received  so  many  instances  of  favour,  wkir 
<<  chains,  and  afterwards  murder  him  !  Be  gone  from  my  sight,  thoa  nio»- 
<^  ster  of  cruelty  and  perfidiousness.*'  The  king  said  no  more ;  but  send* 
ing  for  Oxatres,  Darius'  brother,  he  gave  Bessus  to  him,  in  order  that  be 
might  suffer  all  the  ignominy  he, deserved  ;  suspending  however  his  exe* 
option,  that  he  might  be  judged  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Per* 
aians. 

SECTION  xni. 

ALBX/LNDER  BUILDS   ▲  CITY   liHAR    THE    lAXAETHES.— -DEFEATS   tUE   BCT' 
.THIANS.— TAKES    THE   CltY   OF   PBFRA. 

ALEXANDER,  *  insatiable  of  victory  and  conquests,  sfill  marched 
forward  in  search  of  new  nations  whom  he  might  subdue.  After  recruit- 
ing his  cavalry,  which  had  suffered  very  much  by  their  long  and  danger- 
ens  marches,  he  advanced  to  the  f  laxarthes. 

.  Not  far  from  this  river,  the  liarbarians  rushing  suddenly  from  their  moon-* 
l^lns,  came  and  attacked  Alexander's  forces,  and  having  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  they  retired  to  their  lurking  botes,  in  which  were 
20,000,  who  fought  with  bows  and  slings.  The  king  went  and  besieged 
them  in  person ;  and  being  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  attack,  he  was 
vbot  with  an  arrow  in  the  bone  of  his  leg,  and  the  iron  point  stuck  in  the 
woand.  The  Macedonians,  who  were  greatly  alarmed  and  afflicted,  car- 
lied  him  off  immediately,  yet  not  so  Bccretly  but  the  barbarians  knew  of 
if;  for  they  saw  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  every  thing  that  was  doing 
below.  The  next  day  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  immediately  brought  in,  when  taking  off  the  bandage  which 
covered  his  wound,  he  showed  them  his  leg,  but  did  not  tell  them  bow 
mueh  he  had  been  hurt,  lliese  assured  him,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 
his  being  woonded,  they  were  as  much  afflicted  as  the  Macedonians  could 
possibly  be  ; '  and  that  had  It  been  possible  for  them  to  find  the  person 
who  had  shot  that  arrow,  they  would  have  delivered  him  up  to  Alexan- 
der ;  that  none  but  impious  wretches  would  wage  war  against  the  gods  ^  in  a 
woni,  that  being  vanquished  by  his  unparalleled  bravery,  they  surreiider^d 
tbemselvts  to  him,  with  the  nations  who  followed  them.    The  king,  bar- 
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t  Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian  call  it  the  Tanais,  l)ut  they  are  mistaken.  The 
Tunais  lies  much  more  westward,  and  empties  itself,  not  in  the  Caspian  sea, 
but  in  the  Pontiis  Euxinus,  and  is  now  called  the  Don. 


i»$renpig^  his  faith  to  theoii  and  taken  back  his  prlsdndnf,  Hceepted  of 
their  tiomage. 

After  this  he  set  out  opon  his  march,  and  getting  into  a  liltei',  a  great 
dtspaCe  arose  between  the  hors^  and  foot  who  should  carrj  it,  each  of 
those  bodies  pretending  that  this  honour  beloiiged  to  th^m  only :  and  there 
Was  no  other  way  of  reconciling  them,  biit  by  giving  orders  that  tbe4 
should  carry  it  in  their  turns. 

From  hence  he  got,  the  fourth  day  to  Maracanda,  a  Very  considerable 
city,  and  capital  of  Son^dfAna,  which  he  took  ;  and  after  leaving  a  considt 
erable  garrison  there,  he  burned  ahd  laid  waste  all  the  plains. 

There  eaine  an  embassy  to  him  from  the  *'Abian  Scythians,  who  froni' 
the  death  of  Cyrus  had  lived  free  and  Independent :  these  submitted  t(» 
Alexander.  They  were  considered  as  the  most  equitable  of  all  the  bar-, 
barians,  never  making  war  but  to  defend  themselves  ;  atid  the  liberty  es- 
tablished among  them,  and  which  they  no  ways  abused,  removed  all  di^ 
tioctloti,  and  equalled  the  meanest  amotig  them  with  the  greatest.  A 
love  of  poverty  and  Justice  was  their  peculiar  characteristic,  and  enable^ 
them  tolive happy  together  without  wanting  either  kings  or  laws.  Alex- 
ander received  them  kindly,  and  sent  one  of  his  chief  Courtiers  to  take  H 
view  of  their  country,  and  even  of  the  Scythians  who  inhabit  beyond  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus. 

Re  had  marked  out  a  spot  df  ground  prober  for  building  a  city  on  the 
river  laxarthes,  in  order  to  curb  the  nations  he  had  already  conquered,  and 
those  be  Intended  to  sulMlue.    Aut  this  desigri  was  retarded  by  the  rebel- 
non  of  the  Sogdians,  which  was  soon  after  followed  by  that  of  the  Bactrim- 
ans.     Alexander  dispatched  Spitamenes,  who  had  delivered  up  Bessus  in- 
to hb  hands,  l>elieving  him  a  Veiy  fit  person  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
allegiance ;  but  he  himself  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  tUb  insurrec- 
tion.    The  king,  greatly  surprised  at  this  treachery,  Was  determined  t# 
take  vengeance  ot  him  in  the  most  signal  manner.     He  then  marched  ta 
Cyropolis,  and  besieged  it.    ifhh  was  the  last  city  of  the  t^ersiaa  empire^ 
and  bad  been  built  by  €yrus,  after  wbos^  name  it  was  called.    At  thtf 
aame  time  he  sent  Craterus,  with  two  more  of  his  general  ofllcers,  to  be* 
siege  the  city  of  the  Memaceni,  to  ilrhom  BO  troopers  were  sent,  to  desirs»; 
(hem  to  sne  for  Alexander's  clemency.    These  met  with  a  very  kind  re* 
ception  at  first,  but  in  the  night  time  were  all  cut  to  pieces.    Alexander 
had  resolved  to  spare   Cyropolis,  purely  for  the  sake  of  Cyrus;  foi*  of  all 
the  monarchs  who  had  reigned  over  these  nations,  there  frere  none  he  ad« 
mtred  more  than  this  king  and  Semiramts,  because  they  had  surpassed 
ail  the  rest  in  courage  and  gtorious  actions.    He  therefore-  oifered  very  adn 
vantageous  conditions  to  the  besieged,  but  they  were  so  blindly  obstinate 
as  to  teject  (hem,  and  that  eten  with  pride  and  insolence ;  upon  which  he^ 
stormed  their  city,  abandoning  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers,  and  raaed 
it  to  the  very  foundations.    From  hence  he  went  to  the  other  eity  which 
Crateros  was  besieging.    Ko  place  ever  made  a  more  vigorous  defence  ^ 
for  Alexander  lost  his  best  soldiers  l»efore  It,  and  was  himself  exposed  id 
a  very  great  danger,  a  stone  striking  him  with  so  milch  violence  on  th#; 
head,  that  it  deprived  him  of  bis  senses^    The  whole  army  indeed  thought 
him  dead,  which  threw  them  into  (ears ;  but  this  prince,  whom  no  dan- 
ger or  disappointttent  could  depress,  pushed  on  the  siege  with,  greater 
▼igoor  than  belbre,  the  instant  he  recovered,  without  staying  till  his 
wound  was  healed,  anger  adding  fresh  fuel  to  his  natural  ardoar.    Having 
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therefore  caused  the  wall  to  be  sapped,  be  made  a  lai^e  breach  in  it,  and 
^Dtered  the  city,  which  heburoed  to  the  ground,  and  put  all  the  inhabitanls 
to  the  Bword.  Several  other  cities  met  with  the  same  fate.  This  was  as 
thlNl  rebellion  of  the  Sogdians,  who  would  not  be  quiet,  though  Alexaik- 
der  had  pardoned  them  twice  before.  Thej  lost  above  120,000  men  in 
these  different  sieges,  l^he  king  afterwards  sent  Menedemus  with  30OO 
foot  and  800  horse  to  Maracanda,  whence  Spitamenes  had  drove  the  Ma* 
Cedonian  garrison,  and  shut  himself  up  there. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  returned  back  and  encamped  on  the  laxar- 
thes,  Dtrhere  he  surrounded  with  walls  the  whole  spot  of  mund  which  his 
army  had  covered,  and  buill  a  city  on  it,  containibg  60  funongs  in  cireom- 
ference,  *  which  he  also  called  Alexandria ;  having  before  built  several  of 
fhat  name.  He  caused  the  workmen  to  make  such  dispatch,  that  in  less 
than  twenty  days  the  ramparts  were  raised,  and  the  houses  built;  and  in- 
deed there  was  a  great  emulation  among  the  soldiers  who  should  get  bis 
work  done  soonest,  every  one  of  them  having  had  his  portion  allotted 
him :  and,  to  people  his  new  city,  he  ransomed  all  the  prisoners  he  could 
meet  with,  settled  several  Macedonians  there  who  were  worn  out  in  the 
ftBrvlCe,  and  permitted  many  natives  of  the  country,  at  their  own  request,, 
to  inhabit  it. 

But  the  kings  of  those ,  Scythians  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the 
laxarthes,  jseeing  that  this  cityi  built  on  the  river,  was  a  kind  of  yoke  to 
thein,  they  s^nt  a  great  body  of  soldiers  to  demolish  it,  and  to  drive  the 
Macedonians  to  a  greater  distance.  Alexander,  who  had  no  design  of  at- 
tacking the  Sc>;tfaian8,  finding  them  make  several  incursions,  even  in  hi^ 
sight,  in  a  very  insolent  manner,  was  very  much  perplexed ;  especially 
when  advice  was  brought  him  at  the  same  time,  that  a  body  of  troops  he 
bad  ordered  to  Ittaracanda,  had  been  all,  a  very  few  excepted,  cut  to 
pieces.  Such  a  number  of  obstacles  would  have  discouraged  any  one  but 
Alexander ;  for  the  SogdiaiKs  had  taken  up  armis,  and  the  IBiactrians  also  ; 
his  army  was  harassed  by  the  Scythians ;  he  himself  was  brought  so  low, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  stand  upright,  to  mount  on  horseback>  to  speak  to 
his  forces,  or  give  a  single  order.  To  increase  bis  affliction,  he  found  hi» 
army  no  ways  Inclined  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  in  sight  of  (he 
^nemy,  who  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  The  king  continued  hi  the 
utmost  perplexity  all  night  long ;  however^  his  courage  surmounted  all 
things.  Being  told  that  the  auspices  were  not  propitious,  he  forced  the 
soothsayers  to  substitute  favourable  ones  in  their  stead.  The  day  begin- 
ning to  break,  be  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  and  showed  himself  to  the  sot 
diersi  who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  last  wound  he  had  received.  These 
held  their  king  in  sdch  high  veneration,  that  only  his  presence  immei&te* 
ly  remoted  all  their  fears,  so  that  they  shed  tears  of  joy^  and  Went  unan- 
imousry  and  paid  him  their  respects ;  entreating  him  to  lead  them  against 
the  enemy,  against  whom  they  before  had  refused  to  march.  They  work- 
ed so  hard  at  the  rafts  or  floats,  that  in  three  days  time  they  had  mado 
I2;000 ;  and  also  prepared  a  great  number  of  skins  for  that  purpose. 

As  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  march,  several  Pythian  ambassadors 
arrived,  to  the  number  of  20,  according  to  the  custom  of  Ihehr  country, 
who  all  rode  through  the  camp,  desiring  to  speak  with  the  khig.  Alexan- 
der having  sent  for  them  into  his  tent,  desh-ed  them  to  sit  down.  They 
gazed  attentively  upon  him  a  Long  time,  without  speaking  a  sing^  word, 
being  very  probably  surprised  (as  they  formed  a  judgment  of  men  from 

*  Threfe  leagues. 
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ibeir  air  and  stature )  to  find  that  his  did  not  answer  the  high  ide^  they  en- 
ferCained  of  him  from  bis  fame.  The  eldest  of  the  ambassadors  made 
this  speech,  which,  as  Qaintus  Gurtius  relates  it,  is  pretty  long ;  boweyer, 
as  it  18  very  curious,  I  shall  present  my  readers  with  the  greatest  part  of  it, 

'*  Had  the  gods  given  thee  a  body  proportionable  to  thy  ambition,  the 
"  whole  universe  would  have  been  too  little  for  thee.  With  one  hand  thou 
'*  wouldst  touch  the  east,  and  with  the  other  the  west ;  and  not  satisfied 
'*  with  this,  thou  wouldst  follow  the  sun,  and  know  where  be  hides  him* 
"  self.  Such  as  thou  art,  thou  yet  aspirest  after  what  it  will  be  impossible 
^Ibr  thee  to  attain.  Tboa  crossest  over  from  Europe  into  Asia;  and 
<<  when  thou  shalt  have  subdued  all  the  race  of  men,  thou  then  wilt  mak^ 
^  war  against  rivers,  forests,  and  wild  beasts*  Dost  thou  not  know,  (hat 
'*  tall  trees  are  many  years  a  growing,  but  may  be  tore  up  in  an  hour's 
'*  time ;  that  the  lion  serves  sometimes  for  foqd  to  the  smallest  birds ;  that 
'^  iron,  though  so  very  hard,  is  consumed  by  rust ;  In  a  word,  that  there 
^*  is  nothing  so  strong  which  may  not  be  destroyed  by  the  weakest  thing  T, 
'  '*  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  set  foot  in  thy  count  ly^ 
^^  May  not  those  who  inhabit  woods,  be  allowed  to  live  without  knowing 
''  who  thou  art,  and  whence  thou  earnest  ?  We  will  neither  commana 
*'  over,  nor  submit  to  any  man.  And  that  thou  mayest  t>e  sensible  wba( 
**  kind  of  people  the  Scythians  are,  know,  that  we  received  from  heaven. 
**  as  a  rich  present,  a  yoke  of  oxen,  a  ploughshare,  a  dart,  a  Javelin,  an4 
*'  a  cap.  These  we  make  use  of,  both  with  our  friends,  and  against  our 
^  enemies.  To  our  friends  we  give  com,  which  we  procure  by  &e  labouf 
^'  of  our  oxen  :  with  them  we  offer  wine  to  the  gods  in  our  cup :  and  wlt^ 
^  regard  to  our  enemies,  we  combat  them  at  a  distance  with  our  arrows, 
^*  and  near  at  hand  with  our  javelins.  It  was  with  these  we  formerly  con- 
"  quered  the  most  warlike  nations,  subdued  the  most  powerful  kins^s,  laid 
^  waste  all  Asia,  apd  opened  ourselves  a  way  into  the  heart  of  Egypt* 

^'  But  thou,  who  boastest  thy  coming  to  extirpate  robbers,  thou  thyself 
''art  the  gieatest  robber  upon  earth.  Thoi|  has^  plundered  all  nations 
"  thod  overcamest.  Thou  hast  possessed  thyself  of  Lydia,  invaded  Sy- 
*^  ria,  Persia,  and  Pactriana;  thou  art  forming  a  design  to  march  as  far  aa 
*^  India,  and  now  thou  comest  hither  to  seize  upoq  oqr  herds  of  cattle. 
*'  The  great  possessions  thou  hast,  only  make  thee  covet  more  eagerly 
"  what  thou  hast  not.  Dost  thou  not  see  how  long  the  Bactrians  have 
"  checked  thy  progress  7  Whilst  thou  art  subduing  these,  the  Sogdian^ 
^  revolt,  and  victoiy  is  to  thee  only  the  occasion  of  war. 

''Pass  but  the  laxartbes,  and  thou  wilt  behold  the  great  exteqt  of  our 
"plains.  It  will  b€  in  yaln  for  thee  to  pursue  the  Scytfiians,  and  I  defy 
"  thee  ever  to  overtake  them.  Our  poverty  will  be  more  active  than  thy 
''  army,  ladea  ii^{lh  the  spoils  of  so  many  nations ;  and,  when  thou  shalt 
''fancy  ns  at  a  gi«at  distance,  thou  wilt  see  us  rush  suddenly  npon  thy 
"  camp ;  for  we  pursue  and  Qy  from  our  enemies  with  equa)  speed.  I  am 
"ioformed  that  the  Greeks  speak  jestingly  of  the  Scythlaii  aolitades,  and 
"that  they  are  even  become  a  proverb ;  but  we  are  Iboder  of  our  deserts 
"than  of  thy  great  cities  and  fruitful  plains.  Let  me  observe  to  thee, 
"that  fortune  is  slippery;  hold  her  fast  therefore,  for  fear  she  should  ea- 

•This  is  to  be  understood  of  the  femous  irruption  of  the  ScytiiJans  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Egypt,  and  possessed  themselves  of  Upper  Asia  for  «8  years. 
See  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  in  tiie  history  of  the  Assyrians.  I  have  not 
Wlowed  O.  Curtius  HteraJly  w  this  place,  bis  sense  being  pretty  much  emhai> 
ntsttd. 
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^  cape  lliee.    Pat  a  curb  to  thy  kUdiT,  if  thou  dearest  to  eontinoe  lo 
**  possrBsioo  of  it. 

'<  If  thott  art  a  god,  thou  ottghteftt  to  do  good  to  mortals,  and  not  de- 
f'  prive  them  of  their  poaseasions ;  if  thou  art  a  mere  man,  reflect  always 
^  on  what  tbon  art.  fhey  whom  thou  shalt  not  molest  will  be  fby  tru« 
^* friends;  the stronfest  friendships  being  contracted  between  equals;  and 
i<  they  are  esteemed  equals^  who  have  not  tried  their  strength  against  each 
^*  other ;  but  do  not  imagioe  that  those  whom  thpn  conquerest  can  loTe 
^  thee ;  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  friendship  lietween  a  master  and  his 
f<  slave,  and  a  forced  peace  is  soon  followed  by  a  war. 

<(  Tq  conclMde,  *  do  not  fancy  that  the  Scythians  will  take  an  oath  in 
?*  thdr  concluding  ap  alliance*  The  only  oath  among  them,  is  to  keep  their 
^^  word  without  swearing.  Such  cautions  as  these  do  indeed  l>ecome 
f'  Cheeks,  who  sign  their  treaties,  and  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  them  ; 
**  but  with  regard  to  us,  our  religion  consists  in  being  sincere ;  and  ih  keep- 
^  ing  the  propiises  w^  have  jnade.  That  man  who  is  not  ashamed  to  break 
^  his  wofd  with  m^9»  i^  "^^  ashamed  of  deceiving  the  gods ;  and  of  what 
V  use  GOiild  frientls  be  to  thee  whom  thou  couldest  not  trust  ?  Consider 
**  that  we  will  guard  both  Europe  and  Asia  for  thee.  We  extend  aa  far  as 
^'  Thrace,  and  we  are  told  that  this  country  is  contiguous  to  Macettonia* 
"  The  river  laxarthqs  only  divides  us  from  Bactriana.  Thus  we  are  thy 
^  neighbours  on  both  sides.  Consider,  Uiefefore,  whether  thou  wilt  have 
**  us  for  friends  or  enemies." 

The  barbarian  spoke  thus :  to  whom  the  king  made  a  very  short  answer, 
M  that  he  would  take  advantage  both  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  their 
^'  counsel ;  of  his  good  fortune,  by  still  continuing  to  rely  upon  it ;  and  of 
^<  their  counsel,  l)y  not  attempting  any  thing  rashly.'*  Having  dismissed 
the  ambassadors,  his  army  embarked  on  the  rafts,  which  by  this  time  were 
got  i^ady.  In  the  front,  he  placed  such  as  carried  bucklers,  and  made 
them  kneel  down,  the  better  to  secure  M^emselves  from  the  arrows  of  tb^ 
enemy.  Behind  these  were  those  who  worked  the  machines  for  dischar^ 
fng  arrows  and  stones,  covered  on  all  sides  with  soldiers  arnied  cap-a  pee« 
The  rest  who  followed  the  engines  had  their  shields  fixed  together  over 
their  heads,  in  form  of  a  tortoise,  by  which  they  defended  the  sailors  who 
wore  corslets.  The  like  order  and  disposition  was  ol^served  in  the  other 
irafts  or  floats  which  carried  the  horse. 

The  army  found  great  difficulty  in  crossing.  E}very  thing  conspired  to 
intimidate  them ;  the  clamour  and  confusion  that  are  inseparable  from  such 
l^n  enterprise  ;  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  which  carried  away  every  thing 
with  it ;  and  the  si^ht  of  a  numerous  army  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  ihe 
ppposite  shore.  However,  the  presence  of  Ales^ander,  who  was  ever  the 
foremost  in  encountering  dangers,  made  them  neglect  their  own  safety  and 
be  concerned  for  his  only.  As  soon  as  the  Macedonians  began  to  draw 
iiear  the  shore,  they  who  carried  shields  rose  up  together,  when  throwing 
iheir  javelins  with  a  strong  arm,  every  weapon  did  execution.  Vfhen 
they  perceived  tliat  the  enemy,  overpowered  with  that  shower  of  shafts, 
began  to  retire,  and  draw  Iheir  horses  back,  they  leaped  on  the  shore  with 
incredible  swiftness,  and,  animating  one  another,  began  the  charge  with 
vigour.  In  this  disorder,  the  troopers,  whose  horses  were  ready  bri- 
dled, rush^((  upon  th^  ^nemy,  fuid  quite  broke  tliem.    The  king  eouid 

^  Jurando  grat'iam  Scy tbas  sancire  ne  cr^dideris ;  colendo  fidem  j^rsnt  Gnf- 
cpruni  i|ta  cautio  est,  qui  acta  consignant,  et  deos  invocant ;  aos  retigioaem  oi 
ipsa  fide  nbvimus.    ^ui  nop  rev^rentur  h^^miqes,  i^lunt  dfoe.   .Q,  Cur^      *     ^ 
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not  be  beard,  by  nason  of  the  fiuatneaa  of  Mb  rolee ;  bat  the  ekample  he 
set  spoke  for  hiiQ.  "^ 

And  now  nothiog  was  heard  io  the  Macedonian  army  bat  shoats  of  joy 
and  victory,  whilst  they  continued  to  attacic  the  barbarians  with  the  at- 
moat  fury.  The  latter  not  being  able  to  stand  so  fierce  an  onset,  fled  as 
fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them ;  for  these  were  the  caralry  only 
Though  the  iiing  was  very  weak,  he  nevertheless  pursued  them  briskly  a 
long  way,  till  at  last  being  qoite  spent,  he  was  obUged  to  stop.  After  com- 
mandiog  his  troops  to  pursue  them  as  long  as  they  could  see,  he  withdrew 
to  the  camp  in  order  to  repose  himself,  and  to  wait  the  return  of  his  forces. 
TheJUacedottlans  had  already  gone  beyond  the  boundaries  or  limits  of 
Bacchus,  which  were  marked  out  by  great  stones  ranged  pretty  close  one 
to  the  other,  and  by  great  trees  the  trunks  of  which  were  covered  with  ivy. 
However,  the  heat  of  the  pursuit  carried  them  still  farther,  and  thev  did 
not  return  back  Into  the  camp  till  after  midnight,  having  killed  a  great  num- 
lier  c»f  the  enemy,  and  taken  many  more  prisoners,  with  1800  horses,  all 
which  they  drove  before  them.  On  Alexander's  side  there  were  but  60 
troopers  slain,  and  about  100  foot,  with  1000  wounded.  Alexander  sent 
back  to  the  Scythians  all  their  prisoaers  without  ransom,  to  show  that  not 
animoaity,  but  a  thirst  of  glory  had  prompted  him  to  make  war  against  so 
valiant  a  nation. 

The  report  of  this  victory,  and  much  more  the  clemency  with  which  the 
king  treated  the  vaoquished,  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  The  Scyth- 
ians had  always  been  considered  as  invincible,  but  after  their  defeat  it  was 
owned  that  every  nation  in  the  wortd  ought  to  yield  to  the  Macedonians. 
The  Sac«,  who  were  a  powerful  nation,  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  by 
which  they  submitted  themselves  to  him,  and  requested  his  friendship.  The 
Scythians  themselves  made  an  apology  by  their  ambassadors,  throwing 
the  whole  blame  of  what  had  happened  on  some  few  people,  and  declar- 
ing Uiat  they  were  ready  to  obey  all  the  commands  of  the  victorious 
prince, 

Alexander  being  so  happily  freed  from  the  care  and  trouble  of  this  im- 
portant war,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  Maracanda,  in  which  the  traitor 
Bpitamenes  had  fortified  himself.  At  the  first  news  of  Alexander's  ap- 
proach, he  had  fled  away,  and  withdrawn  into  Bactriana.  The  king  pursued 
him  thither,  but  despairing  to  come  up  with  him,  he  relumed  back  and  sack- 
ed Sogdiana,  which  is  watered  by  the  river  Polytimetus. 

Among  the  Sogdians  that  were  taken  prisoners,  there  were  30  yonng 
men,  who  were  we|l  shaped  and  very  comely,  and  the  greatest  lords  of  the 
country^  These  being  told  that  they  were  led  to  execution  by  Alexander's 
command,  began  to  sing  songs  of  joy,  to  leap  and  dance,  discovering  all 
the  indications  of  an  immoderate  joy.  The  king  surprised  to  see  them  go 
to  death  with  so  much  gaiety,  had  them  brought  before  him ;  when  he  ask- 
ed them  how  they  came  to  break  into  such  transports  of  joy  when  they 
«sw  death  before  their  eyes  ?  T^hey  answered,  that  they  should  have  been 
afflicted  had  any  other  person  bqt  himself  put  them  to  death ;  but  as  they 
would  be  restored  to  their  ancestors,  by  the  command  of  so  great  a  mon- 
arob,  who  had  vanquished  all  nations,  they  blessed  this  death  ;  a  death  so 
gloHoiis  that  the  bravest  men  would  wish  to  die  the  same.  Alexander  ad- 
iniringtheir  magnanimity,  asked  whether  they  would  desire  to  be  pardon- 
ed, upon  condition  that  they  should  no  longer  be  his  enemies  ?  They  an- 
awered  he  might  be  assured  they  had  never  been  his  enemies ;  but  that  as 
he  bad  attacked  them,  they  had  defended  therosclres  ;  and  that  had  ^^^^ 
fceeA applied toia »geoUe manner, ^nd i|ot  attacked  by  force  and  vioUucvt 
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they  would  have  vied  with  him  in  politeness  and  generosity.  The  king  ad^- 
ed  them  farther,  what  pledges  they  would  give  him  of  their  faith  and  aincer- 
Uy  ?  "  No  other,"  answered  they,  "  but  the  sarae  life  we  receive  from  your 
^*  goodness,  and  which  we  shall  always  be  ready  to  give  back,  whenever 
^  you  shall  require  it."  And  indeed  they  were  as  good  as  their  word. 
!Four  of  them,  whom  he  took  into  his  body  guard,  endeavoured  to  rival  tJbe 
Macedonians  in  zeal  and  fidelity. 

The  king,  after  having  left  a  small  number  of  forces  in  Sogdiana  march- 
ed to  Bactria,  where  having  assembled  all  his  generals,  be  commaoded 
IBessus  to  be  brought  before  them  ;  when  after  reproaching  him  for  his 
treachery,  and  causing  his  nose  and  ears  to  be  cut  off,  he  sent  him  to  Ec- 
batana,  there  to  suffer  whatever  punishment  Darius'  mother  should  think 
proper  to  inflict  upon  him.  Plutarch  has  left  us  an  account  of  this  execu* 
tion.  Four  trees  were  bent  by  main  force»  oqe  towards  the  other  ;  and  to 
each  of  these  trees  one  of  the  limbs  of  the  traitor's  body  was  fastened.  AS* 
terwards,  these  trees  being  let  return  to  their  natural  posUioUi  they  flew 
back  with  so  much  violence,  that  each  tore  away  the  limb  that  was  fixed 
to  it,  and  so  quartered  him.  The  same  punishment  is  at  this  day  inflict- 
ed on  persons  convicted  of  high  treason,  who  are  torn  to  pieces  by  four 
horses. 

Alexander  received  at  this  time,  both  from  Macedonia  and  Greece,  a 
large  number  of  recruits,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1 6,000  men.  By  this 
considerable  reinforcement  he  was  enabled  to  subdue  all  those  who  had  re- 
belled ;  and  to  curb  them  for  the  future,  he  built  several  fortresses  in  Mar* 
giaoa. 

*  All  things  were  now  restored  to  a  profound  tranquility.  There  remaio- 
ed  but  one  strong  hold,  called  Petra  Oxiana,  or  the  rock  of  Oxus,  which 
was  defejaded  by  Arimazes,  a  native  of  Sogdiana,  with  30,000  soldiers  un* 
der  his  cpmou^d,  and  ammunition  and  provision  for  two  years.  This  rock 
which  was  very  high  and  cra^sjcy  on  all  «ides,  was  accessible  only  by  a  sin- 
gle path  that  was  cqi  in  it.  The  king  after  viewing  its  works,  was  a  long 
time  in  suspense  whether  he  should  besiege  it ;  but  as  it  was  his  character 
to  aim  at  the  marvellous  in  all  things,  and  to  attempt  impossibilities,  he  re« 
i^Ived  to  try  If  he  could  not  overcome  on  this  occasion  nature  itself,  which 
seemed  to  hay.e  fortified  this  rock  in  such  a  manner,  as  had  rendered  it  ab* 
Bolutely  impregnable.  However,  before  he  formed  the  siege,  he  summon- 
ed those  barbarians,  but  in  mild  terms,  to  submit  to  him.  Arimazes  receiv- 
ed this  offer  in  a  wery  haughty  manner ;  and  after  using  several  insulting 
e^Epressions,  ad^ed  '^  whether  Alexander  who  was  able  to  do  all  things, 
^  could  fly  also ;  and  whether  nature  had  on  a  sudden  given  him  wings  ?" 
.  Alexander  was  highly  exasperated  at  this  answer.  He  therefore  gave  or< 
ders  for  selecting  from  among  the  mountaineers,  who  were  in  his  army, 
^00  of  the  most  active  and  dexterous.  These  being  brought  to  him,  be 
addressed  them  thus :  "  It  was  in  your  company,  brave  young  men,  that  I 
**  stormed  such  places  as  were  tliougiit  impregnable  ;  that  I  made  my  way 
**  over  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snows ;  crossed  rivers  and  broke 
'*  through  the  passes  of  Cilicia.  This  rock  which  you  see,  has  but  one  out- 
**  let,  which  alone  is  defended  l^y  the  barbarians,  who  neglect  every  other 
'^  l>art.  There  is  no  watch  or  sentinel,  except  on  that  side  which  faces  our 
'*  camp.  If  you  search  very  narrow|y,you  certainly  will  meet  with  some 
'*  path  that  leads  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  Nothing  has  been  made  so  inac-  - 
*'  cessibie  by  nature  as  not  to  be  surmounted  by  valour :  and  it  was.  only  by 
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'^  our  attempting  what  no  one  before  liad  hopes  of  elTecting,  fhaf  we  poiiH 
^^  aesaed  oareelves  of  Asia.  Get  up  to  the  summity  and  when  you  shall 
*'  iiaro  made  yourselves  masters  of  it,  set  up  a  white  standard  there  as  n 
'*.  signal ;  and  be  assured  that  I  then  will  certainly  disengage  you  from  the 
"  enenay,  and  draw  them  upon  myself  by  making  a  diversion.''  At  the 
same  time  that  the  king  gave  out  this  order,  he  made  them  the  most  noble 
promises :  bot  the  pleasing  him  was  considered  by  them  as  the  greatest' 
of  all  rewards.  Fired  therefore  with  the  noblest  ardour,  and  fancying  they 
bad  already  reached  the  summit,  they  set  out  after  having  provided  them* 
selves  with  wedges  to  drive  Into  the  stones,  cramp  irons  and  thick  ropes. 

^he  king  went  round  the  mountain  with  them,  and  commanded  them  to 
begin  their  march  at  the  second  watch  of  the  sight,*  by  that  part  whicli 
shooid  seem  to  them  of  the  easiest  access,  K>eeeeching  the  gods  to  guide 
their  steps.    They  then  took  provisions  for  two  days,  and  t>eing  armed  wItK 
siHrords  and  javelini*  only,  they  began  to  ascend  the  mountain,  walking 
sotae  Hme  on  foot ;  afterwards,  when  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  clim^ 
some  forced  their  wedges  into  the  stones  which  projected  forwards,  and  by 
that  means  raised  themselves;  others  thrust  their  cramp  irons  into  the 
stones  that  were  frozen,  to  keep  themselves  from  falling  in  so  slippery  a 
way ;  In  fine,  others  driving  in  their  wedges  with  great  strength,  made  them 
serve  as  so  many  scaling  ladders.    They  spent  the  whole  day  in  this  man< 
ner^  hanging  against  the  rocks,  and  exposed  to  numeroos  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties, being  obliged  to  struggle  at  the  same  time  with  snow,  cold  and 
K^od.    Nevertheless  the  hardest  task  was  yet  to  come,  and  the  farther  they 
advanced  the  higher  the  rock  seemed  to  rise.    But  that  which  terrified 
them  most,  was  the  sad  spectacle  of  some  of  their  comrades  falling  down 
precipices,  whose  unhappy  fate  was  a  warning  to  them  of  what  they  them* 
selves  might  expect.     Notwithstanding  this  they  still  advanced  forward, 
and  elerted  themselves  so  vigorously,  that  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties, 
they  at  last  got  to  the  top  of  the  rock.    They  then  were  all  inexpressibly 
weary,  and  many  of  them  had  even  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
Night  and  drowsiness  came  upon  them  at  the  same  time,  so  that  dispersing 
themselres  in  such  distant  parts  of  the  rock  as  were  free  from  snows,  they 
Isy  down  in  them  and  slept  till  day-break.    At  last  waking  from  a  deep 
sleep,  and  looking  on  all  sides  to  discover  the  place  where  so  many  peo* 
pie  could  lie  hid,  they  saw  smoke  below  them,  which  showed  them  the 
hauat  of  the  enemy.    They  then  put  up  the  si$[nal  as  had  been  agreed,  and 
their  wboie  company  drawing  up,  32  were  found  wanting  who  had  fost 
their  lives  m  the  ascent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  equally  fired  with  a  desire  of  forming  the  for- 
tress, and  struck  with  the  visible  danger  to  which  those  men  were  exposed, 
continued  on  foot  the  whole  day  ceasing  upon  the  rock,  and  he  himself  did  not 
retire  to  rest  till  dark  night.  The  next  morning  by  peep  of  day,  he  was  the 
first  who  perceived  the  signal.  Nevertheless  Iip  was  still  in  doabt  whether  he 
might  trust  his  eyes,  because  of  the  false  splemtoiir  which  breaks  out  at 
4ay  break ;  but  the  light  increasing  he  was  sure  of  what  he  saw.  Sending 
therefore  for  Cophes,  who  before  by  his  Gommanil  had  sounded  the  foarba- 
QSBs,  he  dispatched  him  a  second  time  with  nu  exhortation  to  think  better 
of  the  matter,  and  in  case  they  should  still  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
^e  place,  he  then  was  ordered  to  show  them  the  band  of  men  behind 
their  backs,  who  were  frpt  to  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Cophes  employed 
aU  the  arguments  possible  to  engage  Arimazes  to  capitulate ;  representing 
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to  bliii  thfti  he  would  gain  the  king's  favonr,  in  ease  he  did  not  interrupt 
the  king's  great  designs  he  meditated,  by  obliging  him  to  make  some  BtMf 
before  that  rock.    Arimazes  sent  a  haughtier  and  more  ioBoient  answer 
than  before,  and  commanded  him  to  retire.     Then  Cophes  taking  him  bf 
the  hiind,  desired  he   would  come  out  of  the  cave   witli  him,  which 
the  barbarian  doing,  be  showed  him  the  Macedonians  posted  over  his  head, 
and  said  in  an  insulting  tone  of  voice,  <'  you  see  that  Alexander's  soldiers 
**  have  wings."     In  the  mean  time  the  trumpets  were  heafd  to  sound  in  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Macedonian  camp,  and  the  whole  army  aboated  aloud  aod 
cried  ^  victory  f"     These  things,  though  of  little  consequence  in  them- 
selves, did  nevertheless,  as  often  happens,  throw  the  barbarians  into  eo 
great  a  consternation,  that  without  once  reflecting  how  few^  were  got  to  the 
summit,  they  thought  themselves  lost.     Upon  this  Cophes  was  recalled 
and  30  of  the  chiefs  among  the  barbarians  were  sent  back  with  biffi,  who 
agreed  to  surrender  up  the  place,  upon  condition  that  their  lives  mi^tbtj 
spared.    The  king,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  opposition  be  mi^bt  meet 
with,  was  however  so  exasperated  at  the  haughtiness  of  Arimazes,  that  he 
refused  to  grant  them  any  terms  of  capitulation.     A  blind  and  rash  cooH- 
donce  in  his  own  good  fortune,  which  had  never  failed  him,  made  bim  io- 
senaible  to  every  danger.     Arimazes  on   the  other  side,  blinded  by  fear, 
and  concluding  himself  absolutely  lost,  came  down  with  bis  relations  and 
the  principal  nobility  of  the  country,  Into  Alexander's  camp.    But  tbn 
prince  who  was  not  master  of  his  anger,  forgetting  what  the  faitb  of  freatf 
and  humanity  required  on  this  occasion,  caused  them  all  to  be  scourj^ed 
with  rods,  and  afterwards  to  be  fixed  to  crosses  at  the  foot  of  the  um 
rock.    The  multitudes  of  people  who  surrendered,  with  all  the  bootj, 
were  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  which  had  been  newly  founded 
in  those  parts ;  and  Artabazus  was  left  govi^rnour  of  the  rock  and  the  wirofa 
province  round  it. 

SECTION  XIV. 

DIlAtn   OF   CLITUS. — EXPCDIT10N8   OP  ALBXLANDBai-^HE     COMMANDS  MTOR- 
8HP    TO    BE    PAID    TO    HIMSELF. 

ALEXANDER,*  having  subdued  the  Massagete  and  the  Dabe,  entered 
$aaaHa.  in  this  province  are  a  great  number  of  large  parks  stocked  witli 
deer.  Here  the  king  took  the  diversion  of  hunting,  in  which  be  was  ex- 
posed to  very  great  peril ;  for  a  lion  of  an  enormous  size  advanced  direct- 
ly  to  him,  but  he  killed  him  with  a  single  thrust  Althoogh  Aleiaoder 
came  o£r  victorious  on  this  occasion,  yet  the  Macedonians  ahirmed  at  tbe 
danger  he  had  run,  and  tbe  whole  army  in  his  person,  gave  orders  purMiaat 
to  tbe  custom  of  their  country,  that  the  king  should  go  no  more  a  bttnttog 
on  foot,  without  being  attended  by  aome  of  his  eourtiere  and  officers.  Tbef 
irere  sensible  that  a  king  was  not  born  for  his  own  sake,  bot  for  that  of  M| 
•ubje€ts ;  that  he  ought  to  be  careful  of  his  own  person  for  their  sakes^  and 
reserve  his  courage  for  other  dangers ;  and  that  the  being  famous  forfciNi^^ 
beasts,  a  reputation  unworthy  of  a  great  prince,  ought  not  to  be  parebatea 
so  dear. 

From  thence  he  advancedjo  Maracanda,  where  he  quelled  some  ip- 
muits  which  broke  out  in  that  country.    Artabasus  requesting  to  be  dis- 
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thmrg^  horn  tiM  gd^^rntflMC  of  that  prdvinee  by  i^iflon  of  bis  giMt  age, 
be  a|jfieiat€cl  Clitus  bid  succeMor.  He  was  aa  old  officer  who  had  fought  5n* 
tfer  FhiKp,  and  sigaalised  hknseif  on  raaoy  occanoas.  At  the  battle  of  th# 
GraaicuB,  aa  Alexander  was  fighting  bare  headed,  and  Rosiaces  had  hit  arm 
nused  in  order  to  strike  him  behind,  he  covered  the  king  with  his  shield^ 
and  cut  off  the  barbarian's  hand.  Helienlce  his  sister  had  narsed  Alexan^ 
6erj  and  he  loved  her  with  as  much  (endemess  as  if  she  had  been  hia  owM 
mother.  As  the  king  from  these  several  considerations,  had  a  very  great 
respect  for  CIttns,  he  intrusted  him  with  the  government  of  one  of  the 
moat  important  provinces  of  hia  empire,  and  ordered  him  to  set  oat  the 
next  day. 

Before  his  departure,  CKtos  was  invited  in  the  evening  to  an  entertain* 
ment,  in  which  the  king,*  after  drifting  immoderately,  tiegan  to  celebrate 
hia  own  exploits ;  and  was  so  excessively  lavish  of  seLf-commendation,  thai 
he  even  shocked  those  very  persons  who  knew  that  he  spoke  truth.     How- 
ever the  oldest  men  in  the  company  held  their  peace,  till  beginning  to  de* 
preciate  the  warlike  acts  of  Philip,  he  boasted,  '*  that  the  famous  victory  of 
*'  Ohaeronea  was  won  by  bis  means ;  and  that  the  glory  of  so  immortal  a 
'^  battle  had  been  torn  from  him  by  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  his  father* 
**  That  in  the  insurrection  f  which  broke  out  between  the  Macedonians  and 
**  mercenary  Gveeks,  Philip,  fainting  away  after  the  wounds  he  had  receiv- 
'^  ed  in  that  taranlt,  had  laid  himself  on  the  ground,  and  could  not  think  of 
*'  a  better  nzethod  to  save  himself  than  by  lying  along  as  dead ;  that  on  thia 
^  occasrott  he  had  covered  him  with  his  shield,  and  killed  with  his  owii 
**  hands  those  who  attempted  to  fall  upon  htm ;  that  his  father  coald  never 
^  prevail  upon  himself  to  confess  this  circumstance  ingenuously,  being  vex- 
"  ed  that  he  oived  his  life  to  his  own  son.    That  in  the  war  against  the  11- 
'^  lyrians,  he  was  the  only  person  who  hail  done  any  things  Philip  having 
'^  had  no  manner  of  share  in  it ;  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  no 
**  otherwise  than  by  the  letters  he  sent  him.    That  the  persons  worthy  of 
^  praise,  were  not  such  as  initiated  themselves  in  the  }  mysteries  of  the  Sa- 
*'  molbracians,  when  they  ought  to  have  laid  waste  all  Asia  with  fire  and 
"  sword,  %ut  those  who  had  achieved  such  mighty  exploits  as  surpassed  all 
"  belief." 

These  and  the  like  discourses  were  very  pleasing  to  the  young  men,  but 
were  very  shocking  to  those  advanced  In  years ;  especially  for  Phitip'a 
sake,  under  whom  they  had  fought  many  years.  Ctitus,  who  also  was  in- 
toxicnted,  turning  about  to  those  who  sat  below  him  at  table,  cjuoted  to 
them  a  passage  from  J  Euripides,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  king  eould 
only  hear  his  voice,  and  not  the  words  distinctly.  The  sense  of  this  pilh 
tog:e  wa8--^That  the  Greeks  had  done  very  wrong  in  ordaining  that  in  the 
inscriptions  engraved  on  trophies,  the  names  of  kings  only  should  be  men- 
tioned ;  becaose,^  by  these  means  brave  men  were  robbed  of  the  glory 
they  had  purchased  with  their  hlood."     The  king  suspecting  Clitus  had  let 

*  ia  quo  Rex,  eum  muKo  incaluissetniero,  iniinodicu9  ssstinvator  sui,  datobrare 
^ua  gesserat  colpit ;  gravis  etiam  eorum  auribus,  qui  sentiebant  vera  memorariw 
q.Curt. 

i  This  sedition  is  not  mentioned  in  any  other  place. 

t  it  was  usual  for  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions,  to  cause 
tberaselves  to  be  initiated  in  Uiese  mysteries,  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  who 
presided  in  them.  Possibly,  Philip  by  observing  this  ceremony,  had  d«layed 
Some  enterprise. 

I  In  his  Andromache. 
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drop  some  disobliging  expressions,  asked  those  who  sat  nearest  him  wha 
be  had  said  1  As  no  one  answered,  Clitus  raising  his  voice  by  degrees,  be* 
gan  to  relate  the  actions  of  Philip,  and  his  wars  in  Greece,  preferring  them 
to  v^hatever  was  doing  at  that  time,  which  created  a  great  dispute  between 
the  joung  and  the  old  men.  Though  the  king  was  prodigiousfy  vexed  in 
bis  mind^  he  nevertheless  stifled  bis  resentment,  and  seemed  to  Maten  very 
patiently  to  all  Clitus  spoke  to  his  prejudice.  It  is  probable  he  would  hare 
quite  suppressed  his  passion,  had  Clitus  stopped  there ;  but  the  latter  grovr- 
ing  more  and  more  insolent,  as  if  determined  to  exasperate  and  insult  (be 
king,  w^'nt  such  lengths  as  to  defend  Parmenio  publicly  ;  and  to  assert  that 
the.  destroying  of  Thebes  was  but  trifling  in  comparison  of  the  victory 
which  Philip  bad  gained  over  the  Athenians  ;'and  that  the  old  Macedonians, 
though  sometimes  unsuccessful,  were  greatly  superior  to  those  who  were 
so  rash  as  to  despise  them. 

Alexander  telling  him  that  in  giving  cowardice  the  name  of  ill  success, 
he  was  pleading  bis  own  cause  ;  Clitus  rises  up  with  his  eyes  aparkltog  with 
wine  and  anger,  **'  it  is  nevertheless  this  hand,"  said  he  to  him,  extending 
it  at  the  same  time,  "  that  saved  your  life  at  the  battle  of  Granicus.    It  is 
**  the  blood  and  wounds  of  these  very  Macedonians,  who  are  accused  d   | 
"  cowardice,  that  raised  you  to  this  grandeur.     But  the  tragical  end  of 
"  Parmenio  shows  what  reward  they  and  myself  may  expect  for  all  oor 
"  services^"    This  last  reproach  stung  Alexander :  however  be  still  re- 
strained his  passion,  and  only  commanded  him  to  leave  the  table.    "  He 
"  is  in  the  right,"  says  Clitns  as  he  rose  up,  "  not  to  bear  free  born  men  at 
^  his  table,  who  can  lonly  tell  him  truth.    He  will  do  well  to  pass  bis  fife 
*'  among  barbarians  and  slaves,  who  will  be  proud  to«pay  their  adoratioa  to 
'*  his  Persian  girdle,  and  his  white  robe."    But  now  the  king  no  longer  able 
to  suppress  his  rage,  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  the  guards,  and  would 
faave  killed  Clitus  on  the  spot  had  not  the  courtiers  withheld  his  arm,  and 
Clitus  been  forced  but  with  great  difficulty  out  of  the  halh  However,  be  re- 
turned into  it  that  moment  by  another  door,  singing  with  an  air  of  insolence, 
verses  reflecting  highly  on  the  prince,  who  seeing  the  general  near  bim,' 
struck  him  with  his  javelin,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet,  crying  eot  at  the 
same  time,  "  go  now  to  Philip,  to  Parmenio,  and  to  Attalus.'* 

The  king's  anger  being  in  a  manner  extinguished  on  a  sadden  in  the 
bk>od  of  Clitus,  his  crime  displayed  itself  to  him  in  ita  blackest  and  most 
dreadful  light.  He  bad  murdered  a  man  who  indeed  had  abused  bis  pa- 
tience, but  then  he  had  always  served  him  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fideli- 
ty,  and  saved  his  life  though  he  was  ashamed  to  own  it.  fie  had  that  ip- 
atant  performed  the  vile  office  of  an  executioner,  in  punishing  by  an  horrid 
murder,'  the  uttering  of  some  indiscreet  words^  which  might  be  impated  to 
the  fumes  ef  wine^  With  what  face  couki  he  appear  before  the  sister  of 
Clitus,  bis  nurse^  and  offer  her  a  hand  imbrued  in  her  brother's  blood . 
Vpen  Ihit  he  threw  himself  upon  his  friend's  body,  forced  out  the  javelio, 
«M  wovid  haVe  dispatched  himself  with  it,  had  not  the  guards  who  rushed 
Jtt  upon  bim^  M  hokl  of  his  hands,  and  forcibly  carried  bim  into  bis  own 
apartment. 

He  passed  that  nigbt  and  the  next  day  in  tears.  After  that,  groans  and 
lamentations  had  quite  wasted  his  spirits ;  he  continued  speechless  stretched 
on  Ifie  ground,  and  only  venting  deep  nghs.  But  his  friends  tearhgbhBV 
lence  would  prove  fatal,  foi)ced  themselves  into  his  chamber.  "^^  .*J"^ 
took  very  little  noffiee  of  the  words  that  were  employed  to  comfort  afflB ; 
but  Aristander  the  soothsayer,  putting  him  hi  mind  of  a  drea»,  ^^^ . 
be  |mayn^  he  jiaw  Clitus  clothed  ip  a  black  robe^  and  aeated  at  «  ^^t' 
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land  declaring  that  all  which  had  then  happened  wjib  appointed  bj  the  eter* 
oa/  decree  of  fate ;  Alexander  appeared  a  little  easier  in  his  mipd.  He 
next  was  addressed  by  two  philosophers,  Callisthepes  and  Amaxarehos. 
The  former  went  up  to  faioi  with  an  air  of  humanity  and  tenderness,  and 
eodeavoured  to  svppress  his  grief,  by  agreeably  insinuating  hinaaelf,  aqd 
eodeavouring  to  make  him  recal  his  reason,  by  reflections  of  a  solid  na- 
ture, drawn  from  the  rery  essence  of  philosophy,  and  by  carefully  shunoing 
all  Buch  expressions  as  might  renew  hia  affliction  and  fret  a  wound  which 
as  it  was  still  bleeding,  required  to  be  touched  with  the  gentlest  hand.  But 
Anaxarchus  did  not  observe  this  decorum,  for  the  moment  he  entered  he 
cried  aloud,  "  How,  is  this  Alexander,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  the  Whole 
''  world  are  fixed  t  Behold  him  here  extended  on  the  floor,  shedding  floods 
"  of  tears,  like  the  meanest  slave !  Does  he  not  know  that  he  himself  is  a 
**  supreme  law  to  his  subjects ;  that  he  conquered  merely  to  raise  himself 
'^  to  the  exalted  ^tSJ^Sty  of  lord  and  sovereign,  and  not  to  subject  himself  to 
^*  a  vain  opiaion  1"  The  king  was  determined  to  starve  himself,  so  that  it 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  his  friends  prevailed  with  him  to  take  a 
litMe  suatenaoee.  The  Macedonians  declared  by  a  decree  that  Clitus  had 
been  very  justly  killed;  to  which  decree  Anaxarchus  the  philoso pher had 
given  occasion,  by  asserting  thai  the  will  of  princes  b  the  supreme  law 
of  the  state.  Alas !  how  weak  are  all  such  reflections  against  the  cries  of 
a  justly  alarmed  conscience,  which  can  never  be  quieted,  either  by  flatte- 
ry or  false  arguments* 

It  mast  be  confessed  that  Clitus  had  committed  a  great  and  Inexcusable 
fkulL  It  was  indeed  his  duty  not  to  join  in  discourses  calculated  to  sully  tii^ 
glory  of  Philip  his  benefactor,  but  to  show  his  dislike  to  what  was  said  by  a 
moarufal  but  modest  silence.  He  possibly  might  have  been  allowed  to 
speak  in  favour  of  the  late  monarch,  profided  he  had  expressed  himself 
with  prudence  and  moderation.  Had  such  a  reservedness  been  unsuccess- 
fol,  he  might  justly  have  merited  pity,  ^nd  would  not  have  been  criminaL 
But  by  breaking  into  injurious  and  shocking  reproaches,  he  quite  forgot  the 
feneration  due  to  the  sacred  character  of  kings ;  with  regard  to  whom,  how 
anjuslly  soever  they  may  act,  not  only  e^ery  contemptuous  and  insulting 
expression  is  forbid,  but  every  disrespectful  and  unguarded  word ;  they  be- 
ing the  representatives  of  God  himself. 

It  mast  nevertheless  be  confessed,  that  the  cireurastance  of  the  banquet 
extenuates  very  much,  or  throws  in  some  measure  a  veil  over  Clitus'  fault* 
When  a  prince  Invites  a  subject  to  feast ;  when  he  makes  him  the  compfui* 
ion  of  debauch,  and  in  person  excites  him  to  quafi*  immoderately,  a  king  on 
such  an  occasion,  seems  to  forget  his  dignity  and  to  permit  his  subjects  to^ 
forget  it  also ;  he  gives  a  sanction  as  it  were  to  the  liberties,  familiarities  and' 
Midden  flights  which  wine  commonly  inspires ;  and  should  he  be  displeas- 
ed with  a  subject  for  equalling  himself  with  him,  he  ought  to  blame  him-.' 
self  for  having  first  raised  a  si^bject  so  high.  A  fault  committed  under 
these  circumstances  is  always  a  fault ;  bat  then  it  ought  never  to  be  expia^ 
t^  with  the  blood  of  the  offender.  i  * 

A  certain  author  compares  *  anger,  when  nnited  to  power,  with  than* 
<ler ;  and  indeed  what  havoc  does  it  not  then  make  ?  But  hpw  dreadful 
suist  it  be,  when  joined  with  drunkenness !  We  see  this  in  Alexander. 
How  unhappy  was  that  prince  not  to  have  endeavoured  to  subdue  those 
two  vices  in  his  youth,  and  f  to  have  been  confirmed  in  them  from  the  ex* 

'^  Fulmen  est,  ubi  cum.pqtestate  habitat  iracuudia.  Pub|.  Syr. 

f  Nee  n^inus  error  eomnqi  nocet  n>oribus,  R  qutdf^m  Lconides  Alexandri  pa)d2|- 
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smple  of  one  of  his  tutors  ?  tor  it  is  asserted  that  iioth  -were^be  ^Ofiaeiiven- 
4568  of  his  education.  But  what  can  be  meaner  or  more  unworthy  a  king 
than  drinliing  to  excess  1  What  can  be  more  fttal  or  bloody,  than  the 
transports  of  anger  !  *  Alexander  who  bad  OFercome  bo  many  natioos, 
fV'as  himself  conquered  by  those  two  vices,  which  threw  a  abade  over  lk% 
glory  of  bis  brightest  actions.  The  reason  of  this,  says  Seaeca,  is,  he  en- 
deavoured more  to  vanquish  others,  than  to  subdue  hlmaelf ;  not  knov- 
|ng,  that  to  tnumph  over  our  passions  is  of  all  coaqnesta  the  most  f  tori* 
pus. 

Alexander  after  continuing  ten  days  in  Slaracanda,  la  order  to  reeom 
his  spirits,  marched  into  Xenippa,  a  province  bosderins  upon  Sejtbk, 
nrhither  some  rebels  were  retired,  all  of  whom  he  euHjected,  and  jrare 
|hem  a  free  pardon.  From  thence  he  set  forward  with  bis  army  towards 
Ihe  rock  Ohoriensis,  of  which  Sysimethres  was  governour.  AH  aoeess  to 
jt  seemed  absolutely  impracticable ;  nevertheless  be  at  Iftat  got  near  it,  af- 
ter having  passed  through  numberless  difficulties ;  and  by  tlie  laediatioD  o( 
bxartes,  a  prince  of  that  country  who  had  adhered  to  Alexander,  he  pre- 
vailed vfith  Sisymethres  to  surrender.  The  king  after  this  left  l^m  the  for- 
prnment  of  that  place,  and  promised  him  very  great  advantages  in  case  he 
continued  faithful. 

Alexander  had  resolved  to  attack  the  Dabs,  becaqae  Spitamenes,  the 
chief  of  the  rebels  was  among  them ;  but  the  felicity  whicli  always  aUeod- 
ed  him,  spared  him  that  labour.  The  wife  of  this  barfoarian  being  no 
tonger  able  te  bear  the  vagabond,  wretched  life  her  husband  forced  faerto  | 
lead,  and  having  often  entreated  him  but  in  vain  to  aurrender  himsdfio 
ijtie  conqueror,  she  herself  murdered  him  in  the  night ,  and  quite  coTemI 
irith  his  blood,  went  and  carried  his  head  to  the  king.  Alexander  im 
shocked  at  so  horrid  a  spectacle,  and  ordered  her  to  be  drove  igoomio^ 
lously  from  the  camp* 

Alexander  after  having  ^rawn  his  army  out  of  the  garriaons,  where  they 
tiad  wintered  three  months,  marched  towards  a  coontiy  called  6ahas«.  In 
his  way  he  met  with  a  dreadful  storm,  flashes  of  lightning  coming  thick 
one  upon  another,  dazaled  the  eyes  of  the  soldieiB  and  entirely  di8eoari«;e<l 
them.  |t  thundered  almost  incessantly,  and  the  thunderbolts  fell  ereiy mo* 
ment  at  the  feet  of  the  soldiers ;  so  that  they  did  not  dare  either  to  staad  still 
er  advance  forward.  On  a  sudden  a  violent  shower  of  rain  mixed  with  hail, 
came  popriDg  down  Uke  a  flood,  and  so  extreme  was  the  cold  in  this  coon- 
try,  that  it  froee  the  rain  as  it  fell.  The  sufferings  of  the  army  on  this  oc- 
casion were  insupportable.  The  kiug,  who  was  (he  only  person  invincible 
to  these  cajaraities,  rode  up  and  down  among  the  soldiers,  comforted  sod 
animated  them,  and  pointing  at  smoke  ^hich  issued  from  some  distant 
huts,  entreated  them  to  march  to  them  with  all  the  speed  possible.  Hefiag 
given  orders  for  the  felling  of  a  great  number  of  trees,  and  laying  tbem  in 
heaps  up  and  down,  be  had  fifes  made  in  different  places,  and  by  this  means 
^aved  the  army  ;  but  upwards  of  1000  men  lost  their  lives.  The  king  mnAe 
up  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  the  several  losses  they  had  sustained  during 
this  fatal  storm. 

|[PgU8,  ut  a  Bfibylqnio  Diogene  traditur,  quibi^dam  eum  vitiis  irobuit,  i|»»  ^ 
hustum  quoque  tt  jam  maximum  regem,  ab  ilia  institutione  puerili  sunt  proaecU" 
ta.     ^uintil.  1.  i.  c.  1. 

*  Victor  tot  regum  atque  populorum  irae  succubuit  Id  cnim  ppferat,  uf  omni& 
potius  haberet  in  potestate,  quam  affectua — Imperarc  sibi,  maximym  j«\p«nuni 
est.    Se&ec.  epist  cxiii. 
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WImo  tbey  w«M  reeoveied  ao  well  as  Co  b^  able  to  march,  lie  went  ior 
|o  ibe  country  of  the  Saote,  which  he  eoon  overran  aod  laid  waete.  Soon 
after  Ihia,  Ozartes  received  hioo  io  bis  palace,  and  invited  him  to  a  Munpi' 
toouB  banquet,  in  which  he  displayed  all  the  raagoificenee  of  the  barbarL« 
aiM.  He  had  a  daughter,  called  Ro^iana,  a  young  lady  whose  exquisite 
beauty  was  heightened  by  all  the  charms  of  wit  and  good  sense,  Alex* 
asder  found  ber  charms  irresistible,  and  made  her  his  wife ;  covering  hia 
paaelon  with  the  specious  pretence  of  uniting  the  two  nations  in  suck 
bands  as  should  improve  their  mutual  harmony,  by  blending  their  interests, 
end  4browiag  down  all  distinctions  between  the  conquerors  and  the  con- 
quered. This  marriage  displeased  the  Macedonians  very  much,  and  exas- 
perated bis  chief  courtiers  to  see  him  make  one  of  his  slaves  his  father-in- 
law  :  but  a»i  *  after  his  murdering  Glitus,  no  one  dared  to  speak  to  hina 
with  fseedom,  they  applauded  what  he  did  with  their  eyes  and  counte- 
nances, which  can  adapt  themselves  wonderfully  to  flattery  and  servile 
eomplaeency. 

In  foe,  hpivin^  resolved  to  march  into  India,  and  embark  from  thence 
on  the  ocean,  he  commanded  (in  order  that  nothing  miieht  be  left  behind 
to  check  his  designs  )  that  S0,000  young  men  should  be  broofht  him,  all 
completely  armed,  out  of  the  several  provinces,  to  serve  him  at  the  same 
time  as  hostages  and  soldiers.  In  the  mean  while,  he  sent  Craterus  against 
some  of  the  rebels,  whom  he  easily  defeated.  Polysperchon  likewise 
subdued  a  country  called  Bubacene ;  so  that  all  things  being  in  perfect 
tranquility,  Alexander  bent  his  whole  thoughts  to  the  carrying  on  the  war 
with  India.  Tbb  country  was  considered  as  the  richest  in  the  world,  not 
only  in  gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious  stones,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
adorned  themselves,  but  with  more  luxury  than  gracefulness.  It  was  rela- 
ted, that  the  swords  of  the  soldiers  were  of  gold  and  ivory ;  and  the  king, 
now  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world,  being  determined  not  to  yield  to 
any  person  whatsoever,  in  any  circumstance,  caused  the  swords  of  his 
(MMdiers  to  be  set  off  with  silver  plates;  put  golden  bridles  to  the  horses, 
had  the  coats  of  mail  heightened  with  gold  and  silver,  and  prepared  to 
march  for  this  enterprise  at  the  head  of  120,000  men,  all  equipped  with 
the  megplficenee  above  degcribed. 

All  things  being  ready  for  their  setting  out,  he  thought  proper  to  reveal 
the  design  he  had  so  long  meditated,  viz.  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him, 
and  was  solely  intent  on  the  means  for  putting  that  design  in  execution. 
Be  was  resolved  not  only  to  be  called,  but  to  be  believed  the  son  of  Ju- 
piter; as  If  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  command  as  absolutely  over  the 
mind  as  over  the  tongue,  and  that  the  Macedonians  would  condescend  to 
fail  prostrate,  and  adore  him  after  the  Persian  manner. 

To  f  sooth  and  cherish  these  ridiculous  pretensions,  there  were  not 
wanting  flatterers,  those  common  pests  of  courts,  who  are  more  dangerous 
to  princes  than  the  arms  of  their  enemies.  The  Macedonians,  indeed 
wouM  not  stoop  to  this  base  adulation ;  all  of  them,  to  a  man,  refusing  to 
vary  in  any  manner  from  the  customs  of  their  countiy.  The  whole  evil 
was  owing  to  some  Greeks,  whose  depraved  manners  were  a  scandal  to 
their  profession  of  teaching  virtue  and  the  sciences.  These,  though  the 
tteaa  sefuse  of  Greece,  were  nevertheless  in  greater  credit  with  the  king 

*Sed,po8tCriticaBdem,  lihertate  suhlata,  vultu,  qui  maxime  servit  asscnti- 
ebantur.    Q  Curt. 

^  Xon  deerat  talia  concupiscenti  pemiciosa  adulatlo,  perpctiium  malum  re- 
pua,  quorum  opes  sypius  asseDtatio,  quam  hostis,  evertit.    Q.  (jurt. 
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than  either  of  the  princes  of  his  blood,  or  the  generals  of  his  army:  it 
vras  Bueh  creatures  as  these  that  placed  him  in  the  skies  ;  and  pnblieM, 
wherever  they  came,  that  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Castor  and  PoHox^  wootd 
i^siicn  their  seats  to  this  new  deity. 

He  therefore  appoiot^d  a  festival,  and  made  an  incredibly  pompotis  bsa* 
qoet,  to  which  he  invited  the  greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedoni- 
ans and  Greeks,  and  most  qf  the  highest  quality  amoni;  the  Persiam, 
IVith  these  he  sat  down  at  table  for  some  time,  after  which  be  withdrew. 
Upon  this  Cleon,  one  of  his  flatterers,  began  to  speak,  and  expatiated 
Tery  much  on  the  praises  of  the  king,  as  had  before  been  agreed  npoo. 
fie  made  a  long  detail  of  the  high  obligations  they  had  to  him,  all  irmdt 
be  observed,  they  might  acknowledge  and  repay  at  a  very  easy  expence, 
merely  with  two  grains  of  incense,  which  they  shonld  offer  bim  as  to  a 
god,  without  the  least  scrapie,  since  they  believed  him  such.    T6  this 
purpose  he  cited  the  example  of  the  Persians.     He  took  notice,  that  He^ 
cules  himself,  and  Bacchus,  were  not  ranked  among  the  deities  till  after 
they  had  surmounted  the  envy  of  their  contemporaries;     That  in  case 
the  rest  should  not  care  to  pay  this  justice  to  Alexander's  merit,  he  him- 
self was  resolved  to  show  them  the  way,  and  to  worship  him  if  he  sboold 
come  into  the  hall.    But  that  alt  of  them  must  do  their  duty,  especialif 
those  who  professed  wisdom^^  who  ought  to  serve  to  the  rest  as  anexaffl- 
pie  of  the  veneration  due  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  pfoinly  that  this  speech  was  directed  to  Oalltsthenes.  *Be 
was  related  to  Aristotle;  who  had  presented  him  to  Alexander  his  pupil, 
that  he  might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia.  He  ww 
considered,  upon  account  of  his  wisdom  and  gravity,  as  the  fittest  person 
to  give  him  such  wholesome  coonsel  as  was  most  capable  of'  preserving  i 
bim  from  those  excesses  into  which  hts  youth  and  tierytemper  might  bor- 
ly  him  ;  hut  he  was  accused  of  not  possessing  the  gentle  insinuating  beha^ 
iour  of  courts ;  and  off  not  knowing  a  certain  medium  l>etween  grovel- 
ing  complacency  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Aristotle  had  attempted,  but 
to  no  purpose,  to  soften  the  severity  of  his  temper;  and  foreseeing  the 
\n  consequences  with  which  his  disagreeable  libeKy  of  speaking  his  mind 
might  be  attended,  be  used  often  to  repeat  the  following  verse  of  Homer{ 
to  him.      * 

**  My  son,  thy  freedom  will  abridge  thy  days." 

And  Ills  prediction  was  but  too  true. 

This  philosopher^  seemg  that  every  one  on  this  occasion  oontinoed  in 
4  deep  silence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were  ^xed  on  bim, 
made  a  speech  ,  which  appears  to  me  just  enough.  However,  it  often 
happens,  when  a  subject  is  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  the  inclinations  of  bis 
sovereign,  that  the  moat  cautious  find  most  respectful  zeal  Is  considered 
as  insolence  and  rebellion.  «•  Had  the  king,"  said  he,  **  been  present 
"  when  thou  madest  thy  speech,  none  among  us  would  then  have  attempt- 
"  ed  to  answer  tliee»  for  he  himself  would  have  interrupted  thee,  and  not 
'*  have  suffered  thee  to  prompt  him  to  assume  the  customs  of  bsrbari- 
•*  ans,  in  casting  an  odium  on  his  person  and  glory,  by  so  servile  an  ado- 
« lation.    But  since  he  is  absept,  I  will  answer  thee  in  his  name.    I  con- 

*  Diog.  Laert  in  Ariatot.  1.  t  p.  803. 

f  Inter  abruptam  contumHciam  ct  deforme  obseqiuum  penrere  iter  ambitione 
ac  percuUs  v«cnum      T»*-it.  Annal.  I.  iv  r.  20 

X  iUvfi^f^  ^n  ^1,  rtx^,  t^nt^  41  myfpiyitf,     IJ.  xviii.  v.  9i5. 
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^,  aider  Afexftnder  aa  worthy  of  all  the  honoanthal  eaa  be  paid  to  a  mor-' 
^  taJ :  bMt  there  is  a  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  gods  and 
'^  that  of  men.  The  former  loclades  temples,  altars,  prayers,  and  sac- 
**  ri§ees ;  the  latter  is  confined  to  praises  only  and  awfoJ  respect  We  saloto 
f  the  latter,  and  look  upon  it  as  glorious  to  pay  them  submissioo,  obedience, 
"  and  fidelity  ;  but  we  adore  the  former }  we  institute  festivals  to  their  hon« 
^'  our,  and  sing  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  to  their  glory.  The  worship  of 
^  the  gods  does  itself  vary  according  to  their  rank ;  and  the  humage  we  pay 
'^^to  Castor  and  Pollux  is  not  like  that  with  which  we  adore  Mercury  and 
"  Jupiter.  We  must  not  therefore  confound  all  things,  either  by  bring-^ 
^  Ing  down  the  gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals,  or  by  raising  a  mortal 
*'  to  the  state  of  a  god.  Alexander  would  be  justly  offended  should  wo 
"  pny  to  another  person  the  homage  due  to  hia  sacred  person  only  ;  ought 
'*  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation  of  the  gods  as  much,  should  we  bestow 
**  upon  mortals  the  honours  due  to  them  alone  ?  I  am  sensible  that 
^  our  monarch  is  vastly  superior  to  the  rest ;  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings, 
"  and  the  most  gkmous  of  all  conquerors ;  but  then  he  is  a  man,  not  a  godw 
'<  To  obtain  this  title,  he  must  first  be  divested  of  his  mortal  frame ;  but 
*'  this  is  greatly  our  interest  to  wish  may  not  happen  but  as  late  as  possi* 
^  hie.  The  Greeks  did  not  worship  Hercules  till  after  his  death ;  and 
"  that  not  till  the  oracle  had  expressly  comnnnded  it.  The  Persians  are 
<'  cited  as  an  example  for  our  imitation ;  but  bow  long  is  it  that  the  van- 
^  qaislied  have  given  law  to  the  victor  ?  Can  we  forget  that  Alexander 
«<  croaeed  the  Hellespont,  not  to  subject  Chreece  to  Asia,  twt  Asia  to 
"Greece*" 

The  deep  silence  which  alHhe  company  observed,  whilst  CallistheaeB 
spoke,  was  an  indication,  in  some  measure,  of  their  thoughts.  The  king^ 
who  stood  behind  the  tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  whatever  had  passed. 
He  thereupon  ordered  Cleon  to  l>e  told,  that  without  insisting  any  farther^ 
he  would  only  require  tlie  Persians  to  fait  prostrate,  according  to  their  usu- 
al custom  ;  a  little  after  which  be  came  in,  pretendtog  be  had  beenbu»ied 
iasome  affair  of  importance.  Immediately  the  Persians  fell  proatrate  to 
adore  him.  Polys|>ercbon,  who  stood  near  him,^  observing  that  one  of 
them  bowed  so  low  that  his  chin  touched  the  ground,  bid  him,  in  a  rally- 
ing tone  of  voice,  to  "  strike  harder."  The  king,  offended  at  this  joke^ 
threw  Polysperchon  into  prison,  and  broke  up  the  assembly.  However, 
he  afterwards  pardoned  him  ;  but  Callisthenes  was  not  so  fortunate. 

To  rid  himself  of  him,  be  Imd  to  his  charge  a  crime  of  which  he  woa 
no  ways  guilty.  Hermolaus,  one  of  the  young  officers  who  attended  up* 
On  the  king  in  all  places,  had,  upon  account  of  some  prfvate  pique,  form^ 
ed  a  conspfracy  against  him ;  but  it  was  very  happily  discovered  the  irr^ 
stant  it  was  to  be  pot  in  execotion.  The  criminals  Were  seized,  put  to  the 
torture,  and  executed.  Not  one  among  them  had  accused  Callisthenes ;' 
bat  having  been  very  intimate  with  Hermolaus,  that  alone  was  sufficient. 
Accordingly  he  was  throwu  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  tlie 
itiost  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  htm,  in  order  to  extort  a  coii- 
lessioQ  of  guilt.  But  he  insisted  U[ion  his  innocence  to  the  last,  and  ex« 
pired  in  the  midst  of  his  torlnres. 

Nothing  has  reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  Alexander's  memory,  as 
this  ohjust  ami  cruel  death  of  Callisthenes.  He  truly  merited  the  name  of 
philosopher,  from  the  solidity  of  his  understanding,  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  austerity  of  his  life,  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  hatred  he  so  evidently  manifested  for  dissimulation  and 
flattery  of  every  kind.    He  was  not  born  for  courts,  the  frcquentors  of 
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wIncIi  tDHSt  have  a  tnpple,  pliable,  ileidble  tumof  mind;  aoidtftinesit 
niut  be  of  a  koaviah  aud  treacherous,  at  least  of  an  hypocritical,  daUe^ 
log  cast.  He  very  seldom  was  seen  at  the  king's  table,  though  frequently 
Invited  to  it;  and  whenever  he  prevailed  so  far  upon  himself  as  to  go 
thither,  his  melancholy  silent  air  was  a  manifest  indication  that  be  disap- 
proved of  every  thing  that  was  said  and  done  at  it.  With  this  bumoor, 
which  was  a  little  too  severe,  he  would  have  been  an  inestimable  treasure, 
bad  he  been  possessed  by  a  prince  who  hated  falsehood ;  for  among  the 
ttany  thousands  who  surrounded  Alexander,  and  paid  court  to  him,  Cal- 
^istbenes  only  had  courage  enough  to  tell  him  the  truth.  But  where  do 
We  meet  with  princes  who  know  the  value  of  such  a  virtue,  and  the  use 
which  ought  to  be  made  of  it  ?  Truth  seldom  pierces  those  clouds  wbicii 
are  raised  by  the  authority  of  the  great  and  the  flattery  of  their  courticn. 
And  indeed  Alexander,  by  this  dreadful  example,  deprived  all  virtooair 
men  of  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  him  to  those  things  which  were  for 
his  true  interest.  From  that  instant  no  one  spoke  with  freedom  io  the  j 
council ;  even  those  who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the  public  good,  and 
a  personal  affection  for  Alexander,  thought  themselves  not  obliged  to  unde- 
ceive him.  After  this,  nothing  was  listened  to  but  flattery,  which  gained 
fluch  an  ascendant  over  that  prince,  as  entirely  depraved  him,  and  justly 
punished  him  for  having  sacrificed  to  the  wild  ambition  of  having  adoration 
paid  him,  the  most  virtuous  man  about  his  person. 

I  observe,  after  Seneca,  *  that  the  death  of  CalliatheBes  is  an  eternal 
reproach  to  Alexander,  and  so  horrid  a  crime  that  no  quality,  how  beau- 
tiful soever,  no  military  exploit,  though  of  the  most  conspicuous  kind, 
can  ever  efface  its  infamy.  It  is  said  in  favour  of  Alexander,  that  he 
killed  an  infinite  number  of  Persians ;  that  he  dethroned  and  slew  the 
most  powerful  king  of  the  earth ;  conquered  innumerable  provinces  and 
nations ;  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  bis 
empire  from  the  most  remote  part  of  Thrace  to  the  extremities  ofibe 
east:  in  answer  to  each  of  these  particulars,  "yes,''  says  Seneca,  *' but 
"  he  murdered  Callisthenes ;"  a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature  that  it  entire- 
ly obliterates  the  glory  of  all  his  other  actions. 

SECTION  XV. 

AliElANDER   SETS    OUT   FOR    INDIA. — BESIEGES   AND   TAKES    8EVCBAL  GIT* 
les. — DEFEATS    PORUS,   WHOM   HE    RESTORES    TO    HIS   THRONE. 

ALEXANDER,  f  to  stop  the  murmurs  and  discontents  which  arose 
among  his  soldiers,  set  out  for  India.  He  himself  wanted  action  and  po- 
tion ;  for  he  always,  when  unemployed)  lost  part  of  the  glory  he  bad  ac- 
quired in  war.  An  excess  of  vanity  and  folly  prompted  him  to  undertabc 
this  expedition  ;  a  project  quite  useless  in  itself,  and  attended  with  very  dan* 
^erous  consequences.  He  bad  read  in  the  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  tba 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  both  sons  of  Jupiter,  as  himself  was,  had  marcb- 
ed  so  far.  lie  was  determined  not  to  be  surpassed  by  them ;  and  there 
were  not  wanting  flatterers  who  applauded  this  wild  chimerical  design. 

These  are  the  things  that  constitute  the  glory  and  merit  of  sucbprcten  • 
ed  heroes ;  and  it  is  this  which  many  people,  dazzled  by  a  false  *P'J  ^  "JJ 
still  admire  in  Alexander:  a  ridiculous  desire  of  rambling  up  *"".  ,j 
the  world  ;  of  disturbing  the  tranquility  of  nations  who  were  not  boo 

*  Senec.  Nat.  Quajst.  1.  tL  e.  2a  t  Q.  Curt  1,  vii.  c.  0. 
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to  bidi  by  any  bbligatioDs ;  of  treating  all  those  ad  enemies  who  should  re* 
fuse  to  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign ;  of  ransacking  and  extirpa- 
ting such  as  should  presume  to  defend  their  liberties,  their  possessions,  and 
their  lives,  against  an  unjust  invader,  who  came  from  the  extremity  o( 
the  earth  to  attack  them,  without  the  least  shadow  of  reason.  Add  lo 
this  glaring  injustice,  the  rash  and  stupid  project  he  had  formed,  of  sub** 
duin^r,  with  infinite  labour,  and  the  utmost  hazard,  many  more  nation^ 
than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  keep  in  subjection ;  and  the  sad  necessity 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  of  being  perpetually  obliged  to  conquer  them 
anew,  and  punish  them  for  their  rebellion.  This  is  a  sketch  of  what  th6 
conquest  of  India  will  exhibit  to  us,  after  I  shall  have  given  some  lillle 
account  of  the  situation  and  manners  of  that  country,  and  some  of  its 
Earities. 

Ptolemy  divides  India  into  two  parts ;  India  on  this,  and  India  on  iht 
other  side  of  the  Ganges.  Alexander  did  not  go  beyond  the  former,  nor 
even  so  far  as  the  Ganges.  Tliis  first  part  is  situated  between  two  great 
rivers,  Indus,  whence  this  country  receives  its  name,  and  the  Ganges 
Ptolemy  says,  the  limits  of  it  are,  to  the  west,  Paropamisns,  Aracbosia^ 
and  Gedrosia,  which  either  form  a  part,  or  are  upon  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  of  Persia ;  to  the  north,  mount  Imaus,  which  is  part  of  Great 
Tartary  ;  to  the  east,  the  Ganges ;  to  the  south,  the  ocean,  or  Indian  sea. 

*  All  the  Indians  are  free,  and,  like  the  Lacedaemonians,  have  no  slaves 
among  them.  The  only  difference  is,  the  latter  make  use  of  foreign 
slaves,  whereas  there  are  none  in  India.  They  do  not  erect  any  monu- 
ments in  honour  of  the  dead ;  but  are  of  opinion,  that  the  reputation  of 
iflustrioas  men  is  their  mausolaeum. 

They  may  be  divided  into  seven  classes.  The  first  and  most  honoura- 
ble, though  the  smallest,  is  that  of  the  brachmans,  who  are,  as  it  were, 
the  guardians  of  religion.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them  in  the 
sequel. 

The  second  and  the  greatest  is  that  of  the  husbandmen,  lliese  are  had  in 
great  veneration.  Their  only  employment  is  to  plough  the  fields,  and 
they  are  never  taken  from  this  employment  to  carry  arms  and  serve  in 
the  field  in  war  time  :  it  is  an  inviolable  law  never  to  molest  them  or  their 
lands. 

The  third  is  that  of  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  who  keep  herds  and 
flocks,  and  never  come  into  cities.  They  rove  up  and  down  them  oun* 
tains,  and  often  exercise  themselves  in  hunting. 

The  fourth  is  of  traders  and  artificers,  among  whom  pilots  and  seamen 
are  lacluded.  These  three  last  orders  pay  a  tribute  to  the  king ;  and  none 
are  exempted  from  it  but  those  that  make  arms,  who  instead  of  paying  an/ 
thing,  receive  a  stipend  from  the  public. 

The  fifth  is  of  soldiers,  whose  only  employment  is  war:  they  are  fur* 
aished  with  all  sorts  of  necessaries ;  and,  in  time  of  peace,  are  abund- 
antly supplied  with  all  things.— Their  life,  at  all  times,  is  free  and  disenga^ 
ged  from  cares  of  every  kind. 

The  sixth  order  is  that  of  overseers,f  who  superintend  the  actions  of 
others,  and  examine  every  transaction,  either  in  cities  or  the  country,  and 
report  the  whole  to  the  prince.  The  virtues  and  qualities  required  in 
these  magistrates  are  exactness,  sincerity,  probity,  and  the  love  of  their 
eouatry.  None  of  these  magistrates,  says  the  historian,  have  ever  been 
accused  of  telling  an  untruth.    Thrice  happy  nation,  were  this  realfy  fact ! 

•  Arrian.  de  India,  p.  524 — 33^^.  t  Rs-;rr»?v»i, 
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However,  this  observation  proves  at  least  that  truth  anil  justice  were  had 
in  great  honour  in  this  country,  and  that  knaverj  and  insincerity  were  de- 
tested in  it. 

Lastly,  the  seventh  class  consists  of  persons  employed  in  the  piblie 
councils,  and  who  share  the  cares  of  the  government  witb  the  sovereisin. 
From  this  class  are  taken  magistrates,  intendants,  governoors  of  provio- 
ces,  generals,  and  all  military  officers,  whether  for  land  or  aea  ;  comp- 
trollers of  the  treasury,  receivers,  and  all  who  are  intrusted  with  the  polh 
lic  monies. 

These  different  orders  of  the  state  are  never  blended  by  marriage  ;  and 
an  artificer,  for  instance,  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  class 
of  the  husbandmen ;  and  so  of  tbe  rest.  None  of  these  can  follow  two 
^professions  at  the  same  dme,  nor  quit  one  class  for  another.  It  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  this  regulation  must  have  contributed  very  much  to  the 
improvement  of  all  arts  and  trades  ;  as  every  one  added  his  own  industry 
and  reflections  to  those  of  his  ancestors  which  were  delivered  down  to  him 
by  an  uninterrupted  tradition. 

Many  observations  might  be  made  on  these  Indian  customs,  which  I  am 
obliged  to  omit,  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  in  my  history.  I  only  en- 
treat the  reader  to  observe,  that  in  every  wise  governnaent,  and  cFfry 
well  governed  state,  the  tilling  of  lands,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  (two 
perpetual  and  certain  sources  of  riches  and  abundance,]  have  always  been 
orte  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  care  of  those  who  preside  in  the  aJmion- 
tration ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  either,  is  erring  against  one  of  tbe  most 
important  maxims  in  policy. 

I  also  admire  very  much'  that  custom  of  appointing  overseers,  whether 
they  are  known  for  such  or  not,  who  go  upon  the  spot,  hi  order  to  inspect 
the  conduct  of  governours,  intendants,  and  judges ;  the  only  method  to 
prevent  the  rapine  and  outrages  to  which  unlimited  authority,  and  the 
distance  from  a  court,  frequently  give  occasion  ;  the  only  method,  at  the 
same  tinie,  for  a  sovereign  to  know  the  state  of  his  kingdom,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  govern  happily  the  people  whom  pro^J* 
dence  has  intrusted  to  his  care.  This  care  regards  him  personally ;  "J^ 
those  who  act  under  him  can  no  more  dispense  with  the  discharge  of  it 
than  they  can  usurp  his  diadem. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  India,  from  (he  month  of  June  to  tbose  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  excessive  rains  fall  very  often,  whereby  the  crossing 
of  rivers  is  rendered  much  more  difficult,  and  frequent  inundations  hap- 
pen. Hence  we  may  judge  how  greatly,  during  all  this  season,  the  ar- 
mies of  Alexander  must  have  suffered,  as  they  were  ai  that  time  in  the 
field. 

Before  I  leave  what  relates  in  general  to  India,  I  shall  say  a  fevr  words 
concerning  elephants,  with  which  that  country  abounds  more  than  anf 
other.  The  elephant  exceeds  all  terrestrial  animals  in  size.  Some  are 
13  or  15  feet  high.  The  female  goes  a  whole  year  with  her  young.  W 
lives  sometimes  to  (lie  age  of  100  or  120  years;  nay  much  longer,  if 
some  ancient  writers  may  be  credited.  Its  nose,  called  its  fmnk,  *'  pr^ 
•*  boscis,"  is  long  and  hollow,  like  a  large  trumpet,  and  serves  the  elephant 
instead  of  a  hand,  *  which  it  moves  with  incredible  agility  and  strength, 

*  Manus  data  clephantis,  quia  propter  magnitudiiiem  corporis  difficiJea  aditus 
halMibant  ad  pastum.     Cic.  de  Nat  Door.  1.  ii.  n.  IJitf. 

Elephanto  belluaram  nulla  providentior.  At  ficura  qu®  vastior?  Dc/Nat.  Dc- 
or.  L 1.  a  97,  -o       * 
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and  thereby  n  of  prodigioos  service  to  it.  The  elephftlit,  iK»twilfa«tuid- 
iofl:  iU  prodiKiouB  size,  is  »o  tractable  and  industrious  that  one  would  be  al- 
io ost  apt  to  conclude  it  were  informed  with  something  like  human  reason. 
It  18  susceptible  of  affection,  fondness,  and  gratitude,  so  far  as  to  pine 
away  with  sorrow  when  it  has  lost  its  master,  and  even  sometimes  to  de- 
stroy itself  when  it  happens  to  have  abused  or  murdered  him  in  the  trans- 
port of  its  fury.  There  is  no  kind  of  thing  which  it  cannot  be  taught. 
Arrian,  whose  authority  is  not  to  be  quesUoned,  relates,  that  he  had  seen 
an  elephant  dance  with  two  cymbals  6xed  to  its  legs,  which  he  struck  one 
after  the  other  In  cadence  with  his  trunk ;  and  that  the  rest  danced  round 
him,   keeping  time  with  a  surprising  exactness. 

He  describes  very  particularly  the  manner  in  which  they  are  taken. 
The  Indians  inclose  a  large  spot  of  ground,  with  a  trench  about  20  feet 
wide,  aod  16  feet  high,  to  which  there  is  access  but  in  one  part,  and  this 
is  a  bridge,  and  is  covered  with  turf;  in  order  that  these  animals,  who  are 
very  subtle,  may  not  suspect  what  is  intended.    Of  the  earth  that  is 
dug  oat  of  the  trench,  a  kind  of  wall  is  raised,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
a  little  kind  of  chamber  is  made,  where  people  conceal  themselves  in  or* 
der  to  watch  these  animals,  and  its  entrance  is  very  small.    In  this  incios* 
ure  two  or  three  tame  female  elephants  are  set.    The  instant  the  wild  ele* 
phantfl  see  or  smell  them,  they  run  and  whirl  about  so  much,  that  at  last 
they  enter  the  inclosnre,  upon  which  the  bridge  is  immediately  broke 
down,  and  the   people  upon  the  watch  fly  to  the  neighbouring  villages  for 
help.     After  they  have  been  broke  for  a  few  days  by  hunger  and  thirst, 
people  enter  the  Inclosure  upon  tame  elephants,  and  with  these  they  at- 
tack them.    As  the  wild  ones  are  by  this  time  very  much  weakened,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  long  resistance.    After  throwing  them 
on  the  ground,  men  get  upon  their  backs,  having  first  made  a  deep  woun<I 
round  their  necks,  about  which  they  throw  a  rope,  in  order  to  put  them 
to  great  pain,  in  case  they  attempt  to  stir.    Being  tamed  in  this  manner^ 
they  Buffer  themselves  to  be  led  quietly  to  the  house  with  the  rest,  where 
they  are  fed  with  grass  and  green  corn,  and  tamed  insensibly  by  blows 
and  hunger,  till  such  time  as  they  obey  readily  their  master's  voice,  and 
perfectly  understand  his  language. 

Every  one  knows  the  use  that  was  formerly  made  of  these  animals  ia 
battle ;  however,  they  frequently  made  greater  havoc  in  the  army  to 
which  they  belonged  than  in  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  teeth,  or  rather 
tusks,  furnishes  us  with  ivory.    But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Alexander. 

*This  prince  having  entered  India,  fall  the  petty  kings  of  these  coun* 
tries  came  to  meet  him,' and  make  their  submissions.  They  declared  that 
be  was  the  third  son  of  Jupiter  t  who  had  arrived  in  their  country :  that 
they  had  known  Bacchus  and  Hercules  no  otherwise  than  by  fame  *,  but 
as  for  Alexander,  they  had  the  happiness  to  see  htm,  and  to  enjoy  his  pres- 
ence. The  king  received  them  with  the  utmost  humanity,  commanding 
them  to  accompany  him,  and  serve  him  as  guides.  As  no  more  of  them 
came  in  to  pay.  their  homage,  he  detached  Hephsestion  and  Perdtccaa 
with  part  of  his  forces,  commanding  them  to  subdue  all  who  should  re- 
fuse to  submit.    But,  finding  he  was  obliged  to  cross  several  rivers,  be 

*  Quint  Curt  1.  viii.  c.  g— 14.'  Arrian.  I  iv.  p.  182— 195.  1.t.  p.  195— 2S1.« 
Flut  m  Alex.  p.  697—699.    Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  557—559.  Justin.  I.  xii.  c.  7,  8. 

I^uintus  Curtius  supposes  that  several  countries  on  the  otKer  Bide  of  the  Iix- 
fe,but  adjacent  to  that  river,  belonged  to  India,  and  made  part  of  it 

i  Could  these  Greek  names  of  gods  be  known  to  the  Indiana  ? 
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caaeed  boats  to  be  built  in  sacb  a  form  that  they  could  be  t^en  to  pieces, 
the  Bereral  parts  of  them  to  be  carried  upon  waKgons,  and  afterwards 
put  together  again.  Then,  having  commanded  Craterua  to  follow  him 
virith  hie  phalanx,  he  himself  marched  before,  with  his  cayalry  and  light 
armed  troops ;  and,  after  a  slight  engagement,  he  defeated  those  who  had 
dared  to  make  head  against  him,  and  pursued  them  to  the  next  citj,  hito 
which  they  fled.  Crateras  being  come  up,  the  king,  io  order  to  terrify, 
on  a  sudden,  those  nations  who  had  not  yet  felt  the  power  of  the  Macedo- 
nian arms,  commanded  his  soldiers  to  bum  down  the  fortifications  of  that 
place,  which  he  besieged  in  a  regular  way,  and  to  put  all  the  Inhabitaots 
of  it  to  the  sword.  But  as  he  was  going  round  the  walls  on  horseback,  be 
was  wounded  by  an  arrow.  Notwithstanding  this  accident,  he  took  the 
city,  after  which  he  made  dreadful  havoc  of  all  the  soldiers  and  inhabitants, 
and  did  not  so  much  as  spare  the  houses. 

After  subduing  this  nation,  which  was  of  great  consequence,  he  marched 
towards  the  city  of  Nysa,  and  encamped  pretty  near  its  walls,  bebiod  a 
forest  that  hid  it.  In  the  mean  time,  it  grew  so  very  cold  in  the  night, 
that  they  had  never  yet  felt  so  excessive  a  chill ;  but,  very  happily  for 
them,  a  remedy  was  near  at  hand.  They  felled  a  great  number  of  trees, 
and  lighted  up  several  fires,  which  proved  very  comfortable  to  the  whole 
army.  The  besieged  having  attempted  a  sally  with  ill  success,  a  faction 
arose  in  the  city,  some  being  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  best  to  surrender, 
whilst  others  were  for  holding  out  the  siege.  This  coming  to  the  kiog'e 
car,  he  only  blocked  up  the  city,  and  did  not  do  the  inhabitants  any  fur- 
ther  injury ;  till  at  last,  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  siege,  they  60^ 
Tendered  at  discretion,  and  accordingly  were  kindly  treated  by  the  con- 
queror. They  declared  that  their  city  had  been  built  by  Bacchus.  The 
whole  army,  for  six  days  together,  celebrated  games,  and  made  rejoiciogB 
on  this  mountain,  in  honour  of  the  god  who  was  there  worshipped. 

^  He  marched  from  thence  to  a  country  called  Dasbala,  which  bad  been 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  inaccessible 
mountains,  as  also  to  those  of  Acadera,  into  which  he  afterwards  entered. 
This  obliged  him  to  change  his  method  of  war,  and  to  disperse  his  forces 
in  different  places,  by  which  means  the  enemy  were  all  defeated  at  once: 
no  resistance  was  made  any  where,  and  those  who  were  so  courageous  as 
to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  Macedonians,  were  all  cut  to  pieces.  Pto* 
lemy  took  several  little  cities  the  instant  he  sat  down  before  them :  Alex- 
ander carried  the  large  ones,  and,  after  uniting  all  his  forces,  passed  the 
river  f  Choaspes,  and  left  Cosnus  to  besiege  a  rich  and  populous  city,  catt- 
ed Basica  by  the  inhabitants. 

He  afterwards  marched  towards  Magosa,  whose  king,  called  Assacanos, 
was  lately  dead,  and  Cleophes,  his  mother,  ruled  the  province  and  city* 
There  were  30,000  foot  in  it,  and  both  nature  and  art  seemed  to  baTS 
nnited  their  endeavours  in  raising  its  fortifications ;  for  towards  the  east,  it 
is  surrounded  with  a  very  rapid  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  steep,  tod 
difficult  of  access ;  and  on  the  west  are  high  craggy  rocks,  at  the  foot 
whereof  are  caves,  which,  through  lengtii  of  time,  had  increased  Into  a 
kind  of  abysses ;  and  where  these  fail,  a  trench  of  an  astonishing  height  is 
raised  with  incredible  labour. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  going  round  the  city,  to  view  its  fortifications,  he 
was  shot  by  an  arrow  in  the  calf  of  his  leg;  but  he  oaly  pulled  out  the 
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weapon,  and  without  so  much  as  binding  up  the  wound,  mounted  hh  horce 
and  continued  to  view  the  outward  fortifications  of  the  city.  But  as  be 
itMle  with  bis  leg  downward,  and  the  congealing  of  the  blood  put  bim  to 
great  pain ;  It  Is  related  that  be  cried,  *  *'  every  one  swears  that  I  am  the 
^*  son  of  Jupiter,  but  my  wound  makes  me  sensible  that  I  am  a  nian.'' 
However  be  did  not  leave  the  place  till  be  had  seen  every  thing  and  given 
all  the  necessary  orders.  Some  of  the  soldiers  therefore  demolished  such 
hoaaes  as  stood  without  the  city,  and  with  the  rubbish  of  them  they  filled 
up  the  gulfs  above  mentioned.  Others  threw  great  trunks  of  trees  and 
huge  stones  Into  them ;  and  all  laboured  with  so  much  vigour  that  in 
nine  days  the  works  were  completed,  and  the  towers  were  raised  upon 
them. 

The  king  without  waiting  till  his  wound  was  healed,  visited  the  works, 
and  after  applauding  the  soldiers  for  their  great  dispatch,  be  caused  the  en- 
gines to  be  brought  forward,  whence  a  great  number  of  darts  were  dis- 
charged against  those  who  defended  the  walls.  But  that  which  most  ter- 
rified tlie  barbarians,  was  those  towers  of  a  vast  height,  which  seemed  to 
tbem  to  move  of  themselves.  This  made  them  imagine  that  (hey  were 
made  to  advance  by  the  gods ;  and  that  those  battering  rams  which  beat 
down  walls,  and  the  javelins  thrown  by  engines,  the  like  of  which  they 
had  never  seen,  could  not  be  the  effect  of  human  strength )  so  that  persua- 
ded that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  them  to  defend  the  city,  they  withdrew 
into  the  citadel ;  but  not  finding  themselves  more  secure  there,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  propose  a  surrender.  The  queen  afterwards  came  and  met 
Alexander,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  ladies,  who  all  brought  him  wine 
in  cops,  by  way  of  sacrifice.  The  king  gave  her  a  very  gracious  reception, 
and  restored  her  to  her  kingdom. 

From  hence  Polysperehon  was  sent  with  an  army  to  besiege  the  city  of 
Ore,  which  he  soon  took.     Most  of  its  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  the 
rock  called  Aornos.     There  was  a  tradition  that  Hercules  having  besieged 
this  rock,  an  earthquake  bad  forced  bira  to  quit  the  siege.     There  are  not 
on  this  rock  as  on  many  others,  gentle  declivities  of  easy  access ;  but  it 
^ses  like  a  bank,  and  being  very  wide  at  bottom,  grows  narrow  all  the  way 
to  the  top,  which  terminates  in  a  point.    The  river  Indus,  whose  source  is 
not  far  from  this  place,  flows  at  the  bottom,  its  sides  being  perpendicular 
aad  high ;  and  on  the  other  side  were  vast  morasses,  which  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  fill  up  before  the  rock  could  be  taken.    Very  happily  for  the  Mace- 
donians,  they  were  near  a  forest.    This  the  king  had  cut  down,  command- 
ing bis  soldiers  to  carry  off  nothing  but  the  trunks,  the  branches  of  which 
were  lopped,  in  order  that  they  might  be  carried  with  less  difficulty ;  and 
he  himself  threw  the  first  trunk  into  the  morass.     The  army  seeing  this, 
fthouted  for  joy,  and  every  soldier  labouring  with  Incredible  diligence,  the 
work  was  finished  in  seven  days ;  immediately  after  which  the  attack  be^ 
gaa.   The  officers  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the  king 
to  expose  himself  on  this  occasion,  the  danger  being  evidently  too  great. 
However,  the  trumpet  had  ho  sooner  sounded,  but  this  prince  who  wan 
aotmaster  of  his  courage,  commanded  his  guards  to  follow,  himself  first 
cfimbiog  the  rock.     At  this  sight  it  appeared  no  longer  inaccessible,  and 
^▼ery  one  flew  after  him.    Never  were  soldiers  exposed  to  greater  danger ; 
bQt  they  were  all  resolved  to  conquer  or  die.     Several  fell  from  the  rock 
into  the  river,  whose  whirlpools  swallowed  them  up.    The  barbarians  roll- 

*  Omnes  jurant  mc  Jovis  esse  filium,  sed  vulmis  hoc  hominem  esse  me  clamsCt. 
aenec.  Kpist  lix. 
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•d  great  Btones  oo  the  foremoftt,  who  being  scarce  able  to  keep  upon  their 
feet,  (the  rock  was  so  slippery)  fell  down  thn  precipices  and  were  dashed  to 
pieces.    No  sight  could  possibly  be  more  dismal  than  tbia ;  the  king  great- 
]y  afflicted  at  the  loss  of  so  maay  brave  soldiers,  cauised  a   retreat  to  be 
sounded.    Nevertheless,  (liougb  he  had  lost  all  hopes  of  taking  the  place, 
and  was  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  he  acted  as  if  he  intended  to  cootio- 
«e  it,  and  accordingly  gave  orders  for  bringing  forward    the  towers  and 
other  engines.     The  besieged  by  way  of  insult,  made  great  rejoicings ;  and 
continued  their  festivity  for  two  days  and  two  nights,  making  the  rock  lod 
the  whole  neighbourhood  echo  with  the  sound  of  their  drums  and  cymbab. 
But  the  third  night  they  were  not  beard  ;  and  the  Macedonians  were  sor- 
prised  to  see  every  part  of  the  ruck  illuminated  with  torches.     The  king 
was  informed  that  the  Indians  had  lighted  them  to  assist  their  flight,  and 
to  guide  them  the  more  easily  in  those  precipices  during  the  obscnrity  of 
the  niicht.     Immediately  the  whole  army  by  Alexander's  order,  shouted 
aloud  which  terrified  the  fugitives  so  much,  that  several  of  them  faocyiog 
they  saw  the  enemy,  flung  tliemselves  from  tlie  top  of  the  rock,  aod  l)e^ 
ished  miserably.    The  king  having  so  happily  and  unexpectedly  possessed 
himself  of  the  rock,  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner,  thanked  the  gods  asd 
oflered  sacrifices  in  their  honour. 

From  hence  he  marched  and  took  EchoUmus,  and  after  16  days  marcb 
arrived  at  the  river  Indus,  where  he  found  thai-  Hephaestion  had  got  all 
things  ready  for  his  passage,  pursuant  to  the  orders  given  him.  The  kiog 
of  the  country  called  Omphis,  whose  father  died  some  time  before,  had 
sent  to  Alexander  to  know  whether  he  would  give  hioi  leave  to  weac  the 
crown.  Notwithstanding  the  Macedonian  told  him  he  might,  he  never- 
theless delayed  putting  it  on  till  his  arrival.  He  then  went  to  meet  him 
with  his  whole  army,  and  when  Alexander  was  advanced  pretty  near,  be  | 
pushed  forward  his  horse,  came  u|i  singly  to  him,  and  the  king  did  the 
same.  The  Indian  then  told  him  by  an  interpreter,  "  that  he  was  come  to  j 
^^  meet  him  at  the  head  of  his  army,  iu  order  tq  deliver  up  all  his  forces 
*'  into  his  hands.  That  he  surrendered  his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  a 
f*  monarch,  who  he  was  sensible  fought  only  with  the  view  of  ficquiriog 
'-  glory,  and  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  treachery."  The  king  greatly 
satisfied  with  the  frankness  of  the  barbarian,  gave  him  his  hand  and  le* 
stored  him  his  kingdom.  He  then  made  Alexander  a  present  of  56  ele- 
phants, and  a  great  numh-jr  of  other  animals  of  a  prodigious  siee.  Alex- 
ander askins;  him  which  was  most  necessary  to  him,  husbandmen  or  sol- 
diers? He  replied  that  as  he  was  at  war  with  two  kiogs,  the  latter  were  of 
the  greatest  service  to  him.  These  two  monarcbs.were  Abisares  and  Po^ 
rus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  most  powerful,  and  the  doinioioos  of  bom 
were  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Uydaspes.  Omphis  assumed  tw 
diadem,  and  took  the  name  of  Taxilus,  by  which  the  kings  of  that  couoj 
try  were  called.  He  made  magnificent  presents  to  Alexander,  who  dm 
not  suffer  himself  to  be  exceeded  in  s^^nerosity. 

The  next  day  ambassadors  from  Abisares  waiting  upon  the  king,  »"'* 
rendered  up  to  hira,  pursuant  to  the  power  given  them,  oil  the  ^^""'"/^^ 
of  their  sovereign ;  and  after  each  party  had  promised  fidelity  on  botn 
sides,  they  returned  back. 

Alexander  expectin«:  that  Porus,  astonished  with  the  report  of  his  g^®/^' 
would  not  Tail  to  submit  to  him,  sent  a  message  to  that  prince,  as  if  he  na 
been  his  vassal,  requiring  him  to  pay  tribute,  and  meet  him  upon  ^'^^  ''^^.j 
tiers  of  his  dominions.     Porus  answered  with  great  coolness  that  he  wou 
do  so,  but  that  it  should  be  sword  in  hand.    At  the  same  lime  a  remtofc 
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ment  of  30  elephants,  which  were  of  great  serviee  were  sent  to  Alexasden 
He  ^ave  tbe  supenQtendance  of  all  hia  elephants  to  Taxitus,  and  advuieed 
ad  far  as  the  borders  of  tbe  Hydaspes.  Porus  was  encamped  on  the  other 
Bide,  in  order  to  dispute  tbe  passage  with  him ;  and  had  posted  at  the  bead 
of  his  army  85  elephants  of  a  prodigious  size,  and  behind  them  300  char* 
lots,  guarded  by  30,000  foot ;  not  ha? ing  at  most  above  7000  horse.  This 
prince  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  much  larger  size  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and  be  himself  exceeded  the  usual  stature  of  men  ;  so  that  cloth- 
ed in  his  armour,  glittering  with  gold  and  silver,  he  appeared  at  the 
same  time  terrible  and  majestic.  The  greatness  of  his  courage  equalleil 
that  of  his  stature  ;  and  he  was  as  wise  and  prudent  as  it  was  poesihie  for 
the  monarch  of  so  barbarftus  a  people  to  be. 

Tbe  Macedonians  dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river  they  were 
obliged  to  pass.    It  was  four  furlongs  wide  (about  400  fathoms)  and  sodeepr 
IB  every  part  that  it  looked  like  a  sea,  and  was  no  where  fordabie.     It  wa» 
vastly  impetuous  notwithstanding  its  great  breadth,  for  it  rolled  with  so 
much  violence  as  if  it  had  been  confined  to  a  narrow  channel ;  and  its  rag* 
log  foaming  waves  which  broke  in  many  places,  discovered  that  it  was  fult 
of  stones  and  rocks.    However  nothing  was  so  dreadful  as  the  appearance 
of  tbe  shore,  which  was  quite  covered  with  men,  horses  and  elephants. 
Those  hideous  animals  stood  like  so  many  towers,  and  the  Indians  exas- 
perated them,  in  order  that  the  horrid  cry  they  made   might  fill  tbe  ene- 
my with  greater  terror.     However  this  could  not  intimidate  an  army  of 
men  whose  courage  was  proof  against  all  attacks,  and  who  were  animated 
by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperities ;  but  then  they  did  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  them,  as  their  barks  were  so  crazy,  to  surmount  the 
rapidity  of  tbe  stream  or  faind  with  safety. 

This  river  was  full  of  little  islands,  to  which  the  Indians  and  Macedo' 
ninns  used  to  swim  with  their  arms  over  their  heads ;  and  slight  skirmishes 
were  every  ^ny  fought  in  the  sight  of  tbe  two  kings,  who  were  well  pleas- 
ed to  make  those  small  excursions  of  their  respective  forces,  and  to  form 
t  judgment  from  such  skirmishes  of  the  success  of  a  general  battle. 
There  were  two  young  officers  in  Alexander's  army,  Egesimachus  and 
Nieanor,  men  of  equal  ir^trepidity,  and  who  having  been  ever  successful, 
despised  dangers  of  every  kind.  They  took  with  them  the  bravest  yoathe 
in  the  whole  army  :  and  with  no  other  weapons  than  their  javelins,  swani 
to  an  island  in  which  several  of  the  enemy  were  landed,  where  with  scarce 
any  other  assistance  but  their  intrepidity,  they  made  a  great  slaughter.  Af- 
ter this  bold  stroke,  they  might  have  retired  with  glory,  were  it  possible  for 
rashness,  whei  successful,  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  as  they  waited  with 
contempt  and  an  insulting  air  for  those  who  came  to  succour  their  com- 
panions, they  were  surrounded  by  a  band  of  soldiers  who  swam  unperceiv^ 
ed  to  the  island,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  darts  which  were  shot  front 
fsr.  Those  who  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  swimming,  were  ei* 
ther  carried  away  by  the  waves,  or  swallowed  up  by  the  whirlpools.  The 
courage  of  Porus,  who  saw  all  this  from  the  shore,  was  surprisingly  in- 
creaseil  by  tliis  success. 

Alexander  was  in  great  perplexity  ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  pass 
tlte  HydaBpes  by  force  of  arras,  be  therefore  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
strtiftee.  ~  Accordingly  he  caused  bis  cavalry  to  attempt  several  times  to 
pass  it  in  the  night,  and  to  shout  as  if  they  really  intended  to  ford  the  riv- 
«r,  all  things  being^ prepared  for  that  purpose.  Immediately  Porus  hurried 
thither  with  his  elephants,  but  Alexander  continued  in  battle  array  on  the 
hank.    This  stratagem  having  been  attempted  several  times,  and  Porus 
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finding  the  whole  but  toiere  noise  and  empty  menaces,  he  took  do  farther 
notice  of  these  motions,  and  only  st* nt  scouts  to  every  part  of  the  shore. 
Alexander  being  now  no  longer  apprehensive  of  having  the  whole  army  of 
the  enemy  fiill  upon  him,  in  his  attempting  to  cross  the  river  in  the  night, 
beg:an  to  resolve  seriously  to  pass  it. 

There  was  in  this  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Alexander's 
camp,  an  island  of  greater  extent  than  any  of  the  rest.  This  being  cov^er- 
ed  with  trees,  was  very  proper  for  him  to  cover  and  conceal  his  design, 
and  therefore  he  resolved  to  attempt  the  passage  that  way.  However,  the 
better  to  conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  the  enemy,  and  deceive  them  on 
^16  occasion,  he  left  Craterus  in  his  camp  with  a  great  part  of  the  army 
with  orders  for  them  to  make  a  great  noise  at  a  certain  time  which  should 
be  appointed,  in  order  to  alarm  (he  Indians,  and  make  them  believe  tbaf  be 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  river ;  but  that  he  should  not  attempt  this  f iff 
such  time  as  Porus  should  have  raised  his  camp,  and  marched  away  hia 
elephants,  either  to  withdraw  or  advance  towards  those  Macedonians  who 
ahould  attempt  the  passage.  Between  the  camp  and  the  island  he  had  post- 
ed Meleager  and  Qorgias  with  the  foreign  horse  and  foot,  with  orders  for 
them  to  pass  over  in  bodies  the  instant  they  should  see  him  engaged  in  bat- 
tle. 

After  giving  these  orders,  he  took  the  rest  of  his  army,  as  well  cavalry 
as  infantry,  and  wheeling  off  from  the  shore,  in  order  to  avoid  being  per- 
ceived, he  advanced  in  the  night  time  towards  the  island  into  which  he  was 
resolved  to  go ;  and  the  better  to  deceive  the  enemy,  Alexander  caused 
his  tent  to  be  pitched  in  the  camp  where  he  had  left  Craterus,  which  was 
opposite  to  that  of  Porus.  His  life  guards  were  drawn  up  round  in  all  the 
pomp  and  splendour  with  which  the  majesty  of  a  threat  king  is  usually 
surrounded.  He  also  caused  a  royal  robe  to  be  put  upon  Attains,  who 
was  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  and  so  much  resembled  the  king,  both  in 
stature  and  features,  especially  at  so  great  a  distance  as  the  breadth  of  the 
river,  that  the  enemy  might  suppose  Alexander  himself  was  on  the  bank, 
and  was  attempting  the  passage  in  that  place.  He  however  was  by  this 
time  got  to  the  island  above  mentioned  ;  and  immediately  landed  upon  It 
from  boats  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  whilst  the  enemy  was  employed  in 
opposing  Craterus.  But  now  a  furious  storm  arose,  which  seemed  a?  if  it 
would  retard  the  execution  of  his  project,  yet  proved  of  advantage  to  it; 
for  so  fortunate  was  this  prince^  that  obstacles  changed  into  advantages  and 
succours  in  his  favour :  the  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  very  violent  shower, 
with  impetuous  winds,  flashes  of  lightning,  and  thunder,  insomuch  that 
there  was  no  hearing  or  seeing  any  thing.  Any  man  but  Ale;;andcr  would 
have  abandoned  his  design ;  but  he,  on  the  contrary  was  animated  by  dan 
ger,  not  to  mention  that  the  noise,  the  confusion,  and  the  darkness  assisted 
his  passage.  He  thereupon  made  the  signal  for  the  embarkation  of  his 
troops,  and  went  off  himself  in  the  first  boat.  It  is  reported  that  it  was 
on  this  occasion  he  cried  out,  "  O  Athenians,  could  you  think  I  would  ex- 
*•  pose  myself  to  such  dangers  to  merit  your  applause  !"  And  indeed 
nothing  could  contribute  more  to  eternize  his  name,  than  the  having  his  ac- 
tions recorded  by  such  great  historians  as  Thucydides  and  Xenopbon  ;* 
and  so  anxious  was  he  about  the  character  which  would  be  given  him  after 
his  death,  that  he  wished  it  were  possible  for  him  to  return  again  into  the 
world  only  so  long  as  it  were  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  impression 
the  perusal  of  his  history  made  on  the  minds  of  men. 

*  Lucian  de  conscrib.  hist.  p.  694. , 
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ScaKt  ai^  p^iiMm  appeared  to  oppose  their  deaeeot,  beMiiae  l^orile  wa« 
x^holly  taken  up  with  CratenWi  and  ioiagined  he  had  notbtng  to  do  but  to 
oppose  bis  passage.  Immedbtely  this  general  pnrsuant  to  his  orders,  oMide 
m,  prodigious  clamour,  and  seemed  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river* 
Upon  this  ail  the  boats  came  to  shore^  one  excepted,  which  the  waves 
dajsbed  to  pieces  against  a  rock.  The  moment  Alexander  was  landed,  he 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle  his  little  army,  eonsisting  of  €000  foot  and  5000 
horse.  He  himself  beaded  the  latter;  and  having  commanded  the  fool 
to  make  all  imaginable  dispatch  after  him,  be  marched  before,  if  was  hia 
firm  opinion,  that  in  case  the  Indians  should  oppose  Mm  with  their  whole 
force,  his  cavalry  would  give  him  infinite  advaniUge  over  them ;  and  that, 
be  this  as  It  would,  he  fhlght  easily  continue  fighting  till  bis  foot  should 
come  up ;  or  that  in  case  the  enemy,  alarmed  at  the  news  of  his  passings 
shoold  fly,  it  would  then  be  in  his  power  to  pursue,  and  make  a  great 
slaughter  of  them. 

Porus,  upon  hearing  that  Alexander  had  passed  the  river,  bad  sent 
against  him  a  detachment  commanded  by  one  of  his  sons,  of  9000  horse 
and  120  chariots.  Alexander  imagined  them  at  first  to  be  the  enemy's 
vaiisruard,  and  that  the  whole  army  was  behind  them ;  but  being  informeil 
it  was  but  a  detachment,  he  charged  them  with  such  vigour,  that  Porus* 
son  was  killed  upon  the  spot,  with  400  horses,  ami  all  the  chariots  were 
taken.  Each  of  these  chariots  carried  six  men ;  two  were  armed  with 
bucklers,  two  bowmen  sat  one  on  each  side,  and  two  guided  the  charloti 
who  nevertheless  always  fought  when  the  battle  grew  warm,  having  a  great 
number  of  darts,  which  they  discharged  at  the  enemy.  But  all  these  did 
little  execution  that  day,  because  the  rain  which  foil  in  great  abundance^ 
had  otoistened  the  earth  to  such  a  degree  that  the  horses  could  scarce 
stand  upon  their  legs ;  and  the  chariots  t>eing  very  heavy,  most  of  them 
sunk  very  deep  into  the  mud. 

Porus  upon  receiving  advice  of  the  death  of  his  son,  the  defeat  of  the  de- 
tachment, and  of  Alexander's  approach,  was  in  doubt  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  continue  in  his  post,  l>ecause  Cratertis,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Macedonian  army,  made  a  feint  as  if  they  intended  to  pass  the  river. 
However,  he  at  last  resolved  to  go  and  meet  Alexander,  whom  he  justly 
supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops  of  bis  army.  According- 
ly leaving  'only  a  few  elephants  in  bis  camp,  to  amuse  those  who  were 
posted  on  the  opposite  shore,' he  set  out  with  30,000  foot,  400  horse,  3000 
chariots,  and  200  elephants.  Being  come  Into  a  firm  sandy  soil,  in  which 
his  horses  and  chariots  might  wheel  about  with  ease,  he  drew  up  his  army 
in  battle  array,  with  an  intent  to  wait  the  coming  up  of  the  enemy.  He 
posted  in  front  and  on  the  first  line  all  the  elephants,  at  100  feet  distance 
one  ffom  the  other,  in  order  that  they  might  serVe  as  a  bulwark  to  his  foot, 
who  were  behind,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  enemy's  cavalry  would  not 
dare  to  engage  in  these  intervals,  because  of  the  fear  those  horses  would 
have  of  the  elephants ;  and  much  less  the  Infantry,  when  they  should  see 
that  of  the  enemy  posted  behind  tlie  elephants,  and  in  danger  of  being  trod 
to  pieces  by  those  animals.  He  had  posted  some  of  his  foot  on  the  "ame 
line  with  the  elephants,  in  order  to  cover  their  right  and  left ;  and  this  in* 
fantry  was  covered  by  his  two  wings  of  horse,  before  which  the  chariota 
were  posted.     Such  was  the  order  and  disposition  of  Porus*  army. 

Alexander  being  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy^  waited  the  coming  up  of 

his  foot,  which  marched  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  arrived  a  little  af- 

ler ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  take  breath,  and  not  lie  led, 

•slbey  were  very  much  fatigued,  against  the  enemy,  he  caused  h«  bof«to 
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fo  make  a  great  many  eyofotiona  in  order  to  |(ain  time.  Bat  now  every 
thing  being  ready,  and  the  infantry  having  sufficiently  recovered  their  Wi;^ 
our,  Alexander  gave  the  signal  of  battle.  He  did  not  think  proper  to  heiz^io 
by  attacking  the  enemy's  main  body,  where  the  infantry  and  the  elephants 
were  posted,  for  the  very  reason  that  Porus  drew  them  up  in  that  manner : 
but  his  cavalry  being  stronger,  be  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  the^  ;  and 
marching  against  the  left  wing,  sent  GcBnus  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse, 
and  that  of  Demetrius,  to  charge  them  at  the  same  time ;  ordering  him  to 
attack  the  cavalry  on  the  left,  behind,  during  which  he  himself  would 
charge  them  both  in  front  and  flank«  Seleucus,  AntigonuSj  and  Tauron, 
who  commanded  the  foot,  Were  ordered  not  to  stir  from  their  post»  till 
Alexander's  cavalry  had  put  that  of  the  enemy,  «s  well  as  their  foot  into 
disorder. 

Being  come  within  arrow  shot^  he  detached  1000  bowmen  on  horseiiaclr^ 
with  orders  for  them  to  make  their  discbarge  on  the  horse  of  Poms'  left 
wing  in  order  to  throw  it  into  disorder,  whilst  he  himself  should  eharg:e  thiB 
body  in  flank  before  it  bad  time  to  rally.  The  Indians  having  joined 
again  their  squadrons,  and  drawn  them,  into  a  narrower  compass,  advanc- 
ed against  Alexander.  At  that  instant  Gosnus  charged  them  in  the  rear, 
accordine  to  the  orders  given  him,  insomuch  that  the  Indians  were  obliged 
to  face  about  on  all  sides  to  defend  themselves  from  the  1000  tiowmeoy 
and  against  Alexander  and  Co&nus.  Alexander  to  make  the  best  advan- 
tage of  the  confusion  into  which  this  sudden  attack  had  thrown  them,  char;g' 
ed  with  great  vigour  those  that  made  head  against  him,  who  being  no  long- 
er able  to  stand  so  violent  an  attack,  were  soon  broke  and  retired  bebiad 
the  elephants,  as  to  an  impregnable  rampart.  The  leaders  of  the  elephants 
made  them  advance  against  the  enemy's  horse  ;  but  that  very  instant  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  moving  on  a  sudden,  surrounded  those  animals,  ami 
charged  with  their  pikes  the  elephants  themselves  and  their  leaders.  This 
battle  was  very  different  from  all  those  which  Alexander  had  hitherto 
fought ;  for  the  elephants  rushing  upon  the  battalions,  broke  with  inexpres- 
sible fury  the  thickest  of  them ;  when  the  Indian  horse  seeing  the  Mace- 
donian foot  stopped  by  the  elephants,  returned  to  the  charge :  however^ 
that  of  Alexander  being  stronger,  and  having  greater  experience  in  war, 
broke  this  body  a  second  time,  and  obliged  it  to  retire  towards  the  ele- 
phants; upon  which  the  Macedonian  horse,  being  all  united  in  one  l>ody, 
spread  terror  and  confusion  wherever  they  attacked.  The  elephants  tteing 
all  covered  with  wounds,  and  the  greatest  part  having  lost  their  leaders, 
they  did  not  observe  their  usual  order,  but  distracted  as  it  were  with  pain, 
no  longer  distinguislied  friends  from  foes,  but  running  about  from  place  to 
place,  they  overthrew  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way.  The  Maiceda- 
nians  who  had  purposely  left  a  greater  interval  t>etween  their  battalions,  ei- 
ther made  way  fur  them  wherever  they  came  forward,  or  charged  with  darts 
those  that  fear  and  the  tumult  obliged  to  retire.  Alexander  after  bavins^ 
surrounded  the  enemy  with  his  horse,  made  a  signal  to  his  foot  to  march 
^  with  all  imaginable  speed,  in  ortler  to  make  a  last  effort^  and  to  fall 
upon  them  with  his  Whole  force ;  all  which  they  executed  very  success- 
fully. In  this  manner  the  greatest  part  of  the  Indian  cavalry  were  cut  to 
pieces;  and  a  body  of  their  foot  which  sustained  no  less  loss,  seeing 
themselves  charged  on  all  sides,  at  last  fled.  Craterus  who  had  continued 
in  the  camp  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  seeing  Alexander  engaged  with  Po- 
rus, crossed  the  river,  and  charging  the  routed  soldiers  with  his  troops, 
who  were  cool  and  vigorous,  by  that  means  killed  as  many  enemies  in  the 
retreat  as  had  fallen  in  the  battle. 
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Thte  fndiaiis  lost  on  this  occasion  20,000  foot,  and  SOOO  hone,  not  to 
xnenfion  the  chariots  which  were  all  broke  to  pieces,  and  the  elephants  that 
were  either  killed  or  taken.  Porus'  two  sons  fell  in  this  battle,  with  8pit- 
ncus,  governour  of  the  province ;  all  the  colonels  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
those  who  iniided  the  elephants  and  chariots.  ^  As  for  Alexander  he  lost 
but  80  of  the  6000  soldiers  who  were  at  the  first  charge,  10  bowmen  of 
the  horse,  20  of  his  horse  gnards,  and  200  common  soldiers. 

Porus  after  having  performed  all  the  duty  both  of  a  soldier  and  a  general 
in  the  battle,  and  fought  with  incredible  brarery,  seeing  all  his  horse  de- 
feated, and  the  greatest  part  of  bis  foot,  did  not  behave  like  the  great  Da- 
rias,  who  on  a  like  disaster,  was  the  first  that  fled :  on  the  contrary  he  con- 
tinned  in  the  field  as  long^s  one  battalion  or  squadron  stood  their  ground ; 
but  at  last  having  received  a  wound  in  the  shoulder,  be  retired  upon  his  el- 
ephant, and  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  greatness  of  his 
stature,  and  his  unparalleled  bravery,     Alexander  finding  who  he  was  by 
those  furious  marks,  and  being  desirous  of  saving  this  king,  sent  Taxllua 
after  him,  because  he  was  of  the  saipe  nation.      The  latter  advancing  at 
near  to  him  as  he  might,  withofit  running  any  danger  of  being  wounded^ 
called  out  to  him  to  stop,  in  order  to  h^r  the  message  he  had  brought 
him  from  Alexander.    Porus  turning  back  apd  seeing  it  was  Taxilus  bis 
old  enemy,  ^  how,"  says  he,  ^  is  it  not  Taxilus  that  calls,  that  traitor  to 
^  bis  country  and  kingdom  V*  Immediately  after  if  hich,  he  would  have 
transfixed  him  with  his  dart,  had  he  pot  instantly  retired.     Notwithstanding 
this  Alexander  was  still  desirous  to  save  so  brave  a  prince,  and  thereupon 
dispatched  other  oiBcers,  among  whom  was  Meree,  one  of  his  intimate 
fnends,  who  besought  him  in  tbe  strongest  terms  to  wait  upon  a  conqueror 
altogether  worthy  of  htm.    After  much  entreaty  Poms  consented,  and  ac« 
cordingly  set  forward.    Alexander  who  liad  been  told  of  his  coming,  ad- 
vanced forwards  in  order  to  receive  him  with  some  of  his  train.    Being 
come  pretty  near,  Alexander  stopped  purposely  to  take  a  view  of  his  sta- 
ture and  noble  mein,  he  being  about  five  cubits  in  height*     Porus  did  not 
seem  dejected  at  bis  misfortune,  bttt  came  up  with  a  resolute  countenance^ 
like  a  Taliant  warrior,  whose  courage  in  defending  bis  dominions  ought  to 
acquire  him  the  esteem  of  tbe  brave  prince  who  bad  taken  him  prisoner. 
Alexander  spoke  first ,  and  with  an  august  and  gracious  air,  asked  him  how 
he  deaired  to  be  treated  t  ''  Like  a  king,*'  replied  Poms.    ^  But,**  continu- 
ed Alexander,  "  do  you  ask  nothing  more  1"  <'  No,"  Mplled  Porus ;  <<  all 
*'  things  are  included  in  that  single  word."     Alexander  struck  with  thia 
greatness  of  soul,  the  magnanimity  of  which  seemed  heightened  by  dis- 
tress, did  not  only  restore  him  his  kingdom,  but  annexed  other  provinces  to 
ir,  and  treated  him  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  honour,  esteem  and 
friendship.     Porus  was  faithful  to  him  till  his  death.    It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  victor  or  the  vanquished  best  deserved  praise  on  this  occa« 
nea. 

Alexander  built  a  city  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  been  fought,  and 
Mother  In  that  place  where  he  had  crossed  the  river.  He  called  the  one 
Nicssa  from  hie  victory,  and  the  other  Bocephalon,  in  honour  of  his  horse 
ivho  died  there,  not  of  his  wounds  but  of  old  age.  After  having  paid  the  last 
daties  to  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  lives  in  battle,  be  aoiemnised 
ff^mes,  and  offered  up  sacrifices  of  thanks  in  the  place  where  he  had  pass- 
^the  Hydatpes. 
This  prince  did  not  know  to  whom  be  was  indebted  for  his  victories. 

*  Seven  feet  and  a  haU^ 
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We  are  luitOBbhffd  nt  the  npidity  of  Alexander's  conqaeatsv;  Ih^ease  wtk 
vhicb  be  Burmounts  the  greatest  obstacles,  and  forces  almost  iniprei;iiaiile 
cities ;  the  uninterrupted  and  unheard  of  felicitj  that  extricates  him  out  of 
those  dangers  into  which  his  rashness  plunges  him,  and  in  which  one 
would  have  concluded  he  must  a  hundred  times  have  perished.    But  to 
unravel  these  mysterious  kinds  of  events,  several  of  which  are  repugnant 
to  the  usual  course  of  things,  we  must  go  hack  to  a  superior  cause,  on* 
known  to  the  profane  historians  and  to  Alexander  himself.     This  monarth 
was,  like  Cyrus,  the  minister  and  instrument  of  the  sovereign  Dispoier 
of  empires,  who  raises  and  destroys  them  at  pleasure.     He  had  received 
the  same  orders  to  overthrow  the  Persian  and  eastern   empires,  as  Cyros 
to  destroy  that  of  Babylon.    The  same  power  conducted  Cheir  enterpnV 
es,  assured  them  of  success,  protected  and  preserved  them  from  all  dan- 
gers, till  they  had  executed  their  commission  and  completed  their  muus- 
try.    We  may  apply  to  Alexander  the  words  which  God  spake  to  Cyrus 
in  Isaiah,  *  "  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to  subdue  nations 
^'  before  him ;  and  I  will  cause  the  loins  of  kings  to  open   before  him  the 
*<  two  leaved  gates,  and  tbe  gates  shall  not  be  shut:  I  will  go  before  thee, 
^*  and  make  tbe  crooked  paths  straight ;  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  gates 
**  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.    And  I  will  give  thee  treas^ 
*^  ures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  treasures  of  secret  places. — ^I  girded  thee, 
*'  though  thou  hast  not  known  me.'^    This  is  the  true  and  only  cause  oC 
tbe  incredible  success  with  which  this  conqueror  was  attended,  of  his  un- 

{paralleled  bravery,  tbe  affection  his  soldiers  bad  fur  hiui^  the  (oreknow 
edge  of  his  felicity,  and  his  assurance  of  success,  which  astonished  bi» 
most  intrepid  captain9t 

SECTION  XVI, 

JUiEXANDER   ABVAKCES   INTO   INDIA. — Ufi   IS    EXPOSED    TO    GBBAT  DABGtt 
AT   THE    SIEGE   OF   OXYORACE. 

ALEXANDER,  f  after  this  famous  victory  over  Poros,  advanced  into 
India,  where  he  subdued  a  great  many  nations  and  cities.  He  looked  ap- 
ov  himself  as  a  conqneior  by  profession  as  well  as  by  his  dignity,  and 
engaged  every  day  in  new  exploits  with  so  much  ardour  and  madty 
that  he  seemed  to  fancy  himself  invested  with  a  personal  commission, 
and  that  there  was  an  immediate  oblifration  upon  him  to  storm  al|  cIHps, 
to  lay  waste  all  provinces,  to  extirpate  all  nations,  which  should  refuse 
bis  yoke ;  and  that  be  should  have  considered  himself  as  guilty  of  a  crime, 
had  he  forebore  visiting  every  corner  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  terror 
and  desolation  wherever  he  went.  He  passed  the  Acesines,  and  anerwards 
the  Hydraotes,  two  considerable  rivers.  Advice  was  then  brought  hioii 
that  a  great  number  of  free  Indians  bad  made  a  confederacy  lo  defend 
their  liberties ;  and  among  the  rest  the  Catheans,  who  were  the  most  taI- 
iaot  and  most  skilful  of  those  nations  in  the  art  of  war;  EndibBtthef 
were  encamped  near  a  strong  city  called  Sangala.  Alexander  set  out 
against  these  Indians,  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle,  took  tbe  city, 
and  rased  it  to  the  very  foundations. 

)  One  day,  as  he  was  riding  at  the  head  of  bis  army,  some  philosopbefSi 

•  Chap  xlv  1—5.  t  A.  M  3678.    Ant.  J.  C.  sas.    Q.  Curt  I  ii-  «•  J' 

X  Arrian.  lib.  vii.  p.  e75, 467.     Id.  in  Indic.  p.  3i*.    Strab.  I.  xv.  p.  7t5-7IA 
Plut  in  Alex..p.  701.    Q.  Curt.  lih.  ^-jii.  c.  9. 
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called  tetebmaiw  in  tbe  Itagiuige  of  tlMt  owwtry,  we#e  edAvcrthg  to» 
getber^  at  they  were  walkiDg  in  a  meadow.  Tb^  iastaiit  they  perceiredl 
him^  they  all  stamped  agaioBt  the  ground  with  their  feet.  Alexander,  sor^ 
prised  at  this  extraordinary  gesture,  demanded  tbe  eanse  of  it.  They  an* 
sweredy  pointing  to  the  ground  with  their  fingers,  **  that  no  man  possessed 
'*  any  more  of  that  element  than  be  could  enjoy :  that  the  only  difference 
'^between  him  and  other  men,  was,  that  he  was  more  restless  and  ambt-^ 
**  Uoiis  than  they,  and  over^ran  all  seas  and  lands,  merely  to  harm  othertf 
<*  and  himself:  andyet— 4ie  would  die  at  last,  and  possess  no  greater  part 
**  of  tbe  earth  than  was  necessary  for  his  Interment"  The  king  was  not 
displeased  with  this  answer :  but  he  was  hurried  on  by  the  torrent  of  glo- 
ry, aad  bis  actions  were  the  Tery  reverse  of  what  he  approved. 

These  brachmaas,  says  Arrian,  are  in  great  veneration  in  their  country. 
They  do  not  pay  any  tribute  to  tbe  prince,  but  asrist  him  with  their 
eoDoael,  and  perform  the  same  offices  as  the  magi  do  to,the  kings  of  Persia. 
They  assist  at  the  public  sacrifices ;  and  if  a  person  desires  to  sacrifice 
in  private,  one  of  these  must  be  present,  otherwise  tbe  Indians  are  per- 
suaded they  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  gods.  They  apply  themselves 
particularly  to  consulting  the  stars ;  none  but  themselves  pretend  to  divi- 
natioii ;  and  they  foretel,  chiefly,  the  change  of  weather  and  at  the  sea- 
sons, if  a  brachman  has  failed  thrice  In  his  predictions,  he  is  silenced 
for  ever. 

Tbeir  sentiments,  according  to  Strabo,  are  not  very  different  from 
those  of  the  Greeks.  They  believe  that  the  world  had  a  beginning ;  that 
it  win  end ;  that  its  form  is  circular ;  that  it  was  created  by  God,  who  pre- 
sides over,  and  fills  it  with  his  majesty  ;  and  that  water  is  the  principle  of 
all  things.  With  regard  to  the  Immortality  of  the  soul,  and  tbe  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  in  hell,  they  follow  the  doctrine  of  Plato;  intermix- 
ing it,  like  that  philosopher,  with  some  fictions,  in  order  to  express  or 
describe  those  punishments. 

Several  among  them  go  always  naked,  whence  the  Greeks  gave  them 
tbe  name  of  gymnosophists.  Many  incredible  particulars  are  related, 
concerning  tbe  austerity  of  their  lives,  and  their  prodigious  patience* 
Their  only  meat  and  drink  is  roots  and  water.  As  they  admit  the  metempsy^ 
chosis,  and  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrete  jato  those  of 
beasts,  they  abstain  from  the  flesh  of  animals.  It  is  thought  that  Pytha^ 
goras  borrowed  this  doctrine  from  the  brachmans.  They  continue  whoto 
days  standing  with  their  faces  towards  tbe  sun,  and  that  in  tbe  season  when 
this  planet  darts  its  rays  with  the  greatest  violenoe.  Persuaded  that  it  is 
beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  to  wait  calmly  for  death,  when  be  finds  him- 
self oppressed  by  age  or  sickness,  they  hold  it  glorious  to  prevent  their 
last  bour,  and  bum  themselves  alive ;  and  indeed  they  pay  no  honours  to 
those  who  die  merely  of  old  age ;  and  imagine  they  would  pollute  their 
funeral  pile,  and  the  fire  that  is  to  born  them  to  ashes  should  they  go  into 
it  otherwise  than  full  of  life  and  vigour  Othel'  brachmans,  more  judi- 
cious and  humane  than  the  former,  live  in  cities,  and  assoaiale  with  their 
own  species  ;  and  so  far  from  considering  self-murder  as  a  virtuous  or 
brave  action,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  weakness  in  man  not  to  wait  patiently 
the  stroke  of  death,  and  as  a  crime  to  dare  to  anticipate  the  will  of  the  gods. 
Cicero  admires,  in  his  Tusculan  queslions,  the  invincible  patience,  not 
only  of  tbe  Indian  sages,  but  also  of  the  *  women  of  that  country,  who 
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«8ed  to  conteBt  for  the  honour  of  dying  with  their  eommon  haaband.  Tins 
privilege  was  reserved  for  that  wife  whom  the  husbaod  had  loved  most  af- 
fectionately, and  was  given  in  her  favour  by  the  sentence  of  persons  a^ 
pointed  for  that  purpose,  who  never  gave  a  judgment  till  such  tirae  as 
they  bad  made  a  strict  examination,  and  heard  the  alfegations  on  all  sides. 
The  wife  on  whom  the  preference  was  bestowed,  ran  to  meet  death,  and 
ascended  the  funeral  pile  with  incredible  joy  and  patience ;  whilst  the  sw- 
▼iving  wives  withdrew  in  the  deepest  transports  of  affliction,  and  with  their 
eyes  bathed  in  tears. 

The  description  which  *  Porphyrius  has  left  us  of  these  philosophers, 
resembles  in  many  particulars  that  ^iven  above.  According  to  this  uh 
thor,  the  brachmans  live  on  herbs,  roots,  and  fruits.  They  abstain  from 
animals  of  every  kind  and  if  they  touch  any  they  thereby  render  them- 
selves  unclean.  They  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  and  oi'i^t  to 
singing  hymns  in  honour  of  their  gods.  They  fast  and  pray  perpetually. 
The  greatest  part  of  them  live  alone,  and  in  the  deepest  sofitudtf,  and 
neither  marry  nor  possess  any  thing.  They  wish  for  nothing  so  earnestly 
as  death ;  and  considering  this  life  as  a  burden,  they  wait  impatiently  for 
the  moment  when  the  soul  will  leave  the  body. 

These  philosophers  exist  still  in  India,  where  they  are  caHed  bramuM; 
and  retain,  in  many  points,  the  tradition  and  tenets  of  the  ancient  braeft* 
mans. 

Alexander  passing   near  a  city  wherein  several  of  these  bracbmaoi 
dwelt,  was  very  desirous  to  converse  with  them,  and,  if  possible,  ta 
prevail  with  some  of  them  to  follow  him.    Being  Informed  that  these  phi* 
losophers  never  made  visits,  but  that  those  who  had  an  inclination  to  see 
them  must  go  to  their  houses,  he  concluded,  that  it  would  be  beneath  bit 
dignity  to  go  to  them ;  and  not  just,  to  force  these  sages  to  any  thing  con- 
trary to  their  laws  and  usages.    Onesicritus,  who  was  a  great  philosopher, 
and  had  been  a  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  was  deputed  to  them. 
He  met  not  far  from  this  city,  with  fifteen  brachmans,  who  from  moraisg 
till  evening  stood  always  naked,  in  the  same  posture  In  which  they  at  first 
had  placed  themselves,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  city  at  ntght.    Be 
addressed  himself  first  to  Calanus,  and  told  him  the  occasion  of  bis  com- 
ing.   The  latter,  gasing  upon  Qnesicritns*  clothes  and  shoes,  could  not 
forbear  laughing ;  after  which  he  told  him,  "  that  anciently  the  earth  had 
^'  been  covered  with  barley  and  tvbeat,  as  it  was  at  that  time  with  dust; 
"  that  besides  water,  the  rivers  used  to  flow  with  milk,   honey,  oil,  and 
''  wine.    That  man's  guilt  had  occasioned  a  change  of  this  bappy  cond^ 
"tion;  and  that  Jupiter,  to  punish  their  ingratitude  had  sentenced  theoi 
''  to  a  long,  painful  labour.  That  their  repentance  afterwards  moving  him  to 
*'  eompassbn,  he  had  restored  them  their  former  abundance ;  however,  that 
'*  by  tlie  course  of  things  they  seemed  to  be  returning  to  their  ancient  con- 
'^fusion."    This  relation  shows  evidently,  that  these  philosophers  had 
some  notion  of  the  felicity  of  the  first  man,  and  of  the  evil  to  which  be 
bad  been  sentenced  for  his  sins.  ' 

After  this  first  conversation,  Onesicritus  spoke  to  Mandants,  the  chH 
and  as  it  were  the  superior  of  the  band.  This  brachman  said,  '*  that  he 
'<  thought  Alexander  worthy  of  admiration,  in  seeking  thus  for  wisdom  m 

umque  vcniunt,  quam  plurimum  ille  dilexerit ;  plures  enim  sinj^ulis  soleot  tsst 
nupta;.    Qu©  est  victrix,  ea  lata,  prosequentibus  suis,  unacumviroin  ropM" 
imponitur  ;  ilia  victa,  mtesUx  discedit.    Tiisc.  Quasi.  J.  v.  n.  73. 
*Lib.  de  Abstin.  Animal. 
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^  4tae  iftidtt  of  the  cares  of  his  goTermneDt :  *  that  he  waa  the  firat  wfa» 
**  bmd  erer  united  id  hiniBelf  the  two  charaeters  of  conqoeror  and  philoa<>« 
"  pher :  that  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  latter  character  were  the  atlri- 
'*  bu4e  of  those  who  could  inspire  the  wiadeoi  which  they  themselves  pos« 
*'  seased,  and  command  it  by  their  aothority.'^  He  added,  that  he  could 
Bot  coBceive  the  motive  which  had  prompted  Alexander  to  undertake  so 
long  ami  lat»orioas  a  journey,  nor  what  be  came  in  search  of  in  so  remote 
a  country. 

Onesicritus  was  very  urgent  with  both  of  Ibem  to  quit  their  austere  way 
of  life,  and  follow  the  fortune  of  Alexander,  saying  that  they  would  find 
in  him  a  generous  master  and  benefactor,  who  would  heap  upon  them  hon<- 
oors  and  riches  of  all  kinds.  Then  Mandanis  assuming  a  haughty,  philo* 
sophical  tone,  answered,  "  that  he  did  not  want  Alexander,  and  was  the 
''  son  of  Jupiter  as  well  as  himself:  that  he  was  exempted  from  want,  de« 
"  aire,  or  fear ;  that  so  long  as  he  should  live,  the  earth  would  funrish 
**  him  all  things  necessary  for  his  subsistence,  and  that  death  would  rid 
^'  him  of  a  troublesome  companion,  (meaning  his  body,)  and  set  him  at 
.  *'  full  liberty.''  Calanus  appeared  more  tractable ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  opposition,  and  even  the  prohibition  of  his  superior^  who  reproached 
hifu  for  his  abject  spirit  In  stooping  so  low  as  to  serve  another  master  be- 
sidea  Ckid,  be  followed  Onesicritus,  and  went  to  Alexander's  court,  who 
received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 

VTe  find  by  history,  that  this  people  used  often  to  employ  parables  and 
atmililudes  for  conveying  their  thoughts.  One  day  as  he  was  discoursing 
with  Alexander  upon  the  maxims  of  wise  policy  and  a  prudent  adminla- 
tration,  he  exhibited  to  that  prince  a  sensible  image;  and  a  natural  em- 
blem of  bis  empire.  He  laid  upon  the  ground  a  great  ox-hide,  which 
was  very  dry  and  shrunk  up,  and  then  set  his  foot  upon  one'  end  of  it : 
the  bide,  being  pressed  so,  gave  way,  and  all  the  other  ends  flew  up ;  go- 
ing thus  quite  round  the  hide,  and  pressing  the  several  ends  of  it,  he  made 
him  observe,  that  whilst  he  lowered  It  on  one  side,  all  the  rest  rose  up,- 
till  treading  at  last  upon  the  middle,  the  hide  fell  equally  on  all  sides.  By 
this  image  he  hinted  to  him,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  reside  in 
the  centre  of  his  dominions,  and  not  undertake  such  long  journeys. 
We  shall  soon  show  the  reader  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher  end- 
ed his  days. 

f  Alexander  being  determined  td 'continue  the  war  as  long  as  he  should 
meet  with  new  nations,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  enemies  whilst  they 
should  live  independent  of  him,  was  meditating  about  passing  the  Hypha- 
sus.  He  was  told  that  after  passing  that  river  he  must  travel  eleven  days 
tiiroogh  deserts,  and  that  then  he  would  arrive  at  the  Ganges,  the  great- 
est river  in  all  India.  That  farther  in  the  country  lived  the  Oangaridte  and 
the  Prasii,  whose  king  was  preparing  to  oppose  his  entering  his  dominions, 
It  the  head  of  20,000  horse,  and  200,000  foot,  reinforced  by  2000  charts 
ots :  and  (which  struck  a  greater  terror)  with  3000  elephants.  A  report 
af  this  being  spread  through  the  army,  surprised  all  the  soldiers,  and 
raised  a  general  murmur.  The  Macedonians,  who,  after  having  travelled 
tiiroogh  so  many  countries,  and  being  grown  grey  in  the  field,  were  inces- 
santly directing  their  eyes  acd  wishes  towards  their  dear  native  country, 
made  loud  complaints,  that  Alexander  should  every  day  heap  war  upon 

f  (i  Curt  I.  ix.  c.  l—^  Arrian.  I.  v.  p.  o-il— 23*.  et  !.  vi.  p.  £5 j— 259.  Pliif . 
in  Alex.  p.  600.  7«l.     Bin4.  K  xiii.  p.  5r)0— 570. »  Jii^tin,  L  xih  c.  9^  10. 
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war,  anil  danj^er  upoii  danger.  They  had  nndergoney  bat  jmt  before,  it- 
expressible  fatigues,  hariag  been  exposed  to  raia,  accompanied  iritli 
Btorms  and  thunder,  for  above  t«ro  months.  Some  bewrailed  their  cabnii- 
ties  in  such  terms  as  raised  (M>mpa8slon ;  others  iosolentty  cried  aloud 
that  (hey  would  march  no  farther. 

Alexander  being  informed  of  (his  tumult,  and  that  secret  assemblies 
ivere  formed  in  his  camp,  to  prevent  the  ill  eonsequeoccs  of  them,  sesl 
for  the  officers  into  his  tent,  and  commanding  (hem  to  call  the  soldiers 
together,  he  made  the  following  speech  :  'M  am  not  ignorant,   O  soldiers, 
**  that  thd  Indians  have  published  several  thiD;;9  purposely  to  terrify  us; 
**  but  such  discourses  and  artifices  are  not  unusual  to  you.     Thus  the  Per- 
^  sisns  descritMfd  the  straits  at  Cilicia,  the  vast  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  the 
^  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  so  many  insurmountable  difficulties,  aod 
^'  yet  your  bravery  conquered  them.     Do  you  repent  that  yoa  hare  hi- 
**  lowed  me  thus  fer  ?  As  your  glorious  deeds  have  subdued  for  you  a 
^  multitude  of  provinces ;  as  you  have  extended  your  conquests  b^oncf 
**  the  laxarthes  and  mount  Caucasus ;  as  you  see  the*  rivers  of  India  flow 
''  through  the  midst  of  your  empire,  why  are  yod  afraid  of  crossing  the 
''  Hyphasus*  and  of  setting  up  your  trophies  on  the  banks  of  it,  as  oa 
"  thoee  of  the  Hydaspes  ?  What !  can  the  elephants  whose  number  is  so 
*^  falsely  augnoented,  terrify  you  to  such  a  degree  ?  But  lias  not  expeii- 
**  ence  taught  you,  that  they  are  more  destructive  to   their  own  masten 
*  than  to  the  enemy  t  Endeavours  are  used  to  intimidate  you  by  ^9 
'*  dreadful  idea  of  innumerable  armies :  but  ar6  they  more  numerouf 
*'  than  those  of  Darius  ?  It  is  sure  very  late  for  you  to  count  the  legions  of 
^'  the  enemy,  after  your  victories  have  made  Asia  a  desert.     It  was  whca 
*<  you  crossed  the  Hellespont  that  you  ought  to  have  reflected  on  the  snnll 
**  number  of  your  forces :  but  now  the  Scythians  form  part  of  our  armj; 
^  the  Bactrians,  the  SogdiagSj  and  the  Dahdb  are  with  us,  and  figbt  for 
^'  our  glory.     I,  however,  do  not  depend  on  those  barbarians.    It » oa 
*'  yon  only  that  I  rely ;  your  victorious  arms  only  are  present  to  my  una- 
'*  gioation,  and  your  courage  alone  assures  me  success.     So  loo^  ts  I 
'*  shall  be  surrounded  with  you  In  tight,  t  shall  not  have  any  oceaaioo  la 
'^  connt  the  number  of  my  troops^  nor  that  of  the  enemy,  provided  joa 
**  go  on  to  liattle  with  the  same  marks  of  joy  and  confidence  yon  bare 
"  hitherto   discovered*     Not  only  our  glory,  but  even  our  safety  is  ^ 

•»  stake. Should  we  now  retreat,  it  will  be  supposed  that  we  fly  before 

^  our  enemies,  and  from  that  moment  we  shall  appear  as  mean  as  the  eo- 
"  emy  will  be  judged  formidable,  for  you  are  sensible  that  in  war  reputoj 
*•  tlon  IS  every  thing.  It  is  in  my  power  to  make  use  of  authority,  aad 
"  yet  I  employ  entreaties  only.  Do  not  abandon,  I  conjure  yoa,  I  do 
*»  not  say  your  king  and  master,  but  your  pupil  and  companion  in  battles. 
^  Do  not  break  to  pieces  in  my  hand  that  glorious  palm,  which  wi(l  soon, 
"  unless  envy  rob  me  of  so  great  a  glory,  equal  me  to  Hercules  and  to 
**  Bacchus."  As  the  soldiers  stood  with  their  eyes  cast  upon  the  froanoj 
and  did  not  once  open  their  Kpd— "  What !''  continued  he,  *'  do  1  then 
**  speak  to  the  deaf?  Will  no  one  listen  to  me,  nor  condescend  to  answer. 
"  Alas !  I  am  abandoned,  I  am  betrayed,  I  am  delivered  up  to  the  enemy- 
•*  But  I  will  advance  still  farther,  though  I  gaalone.  The  Scythians  anU 
**  Bactrians,  more  faithful  than  you,  will  follow  me  whithersoever  I  '«•«" 
"  them.  Return  then  to  your  country,  and  boast,  ye  deserters  of  y«"J 
«  king,  that  you  have  abandoned  him.  As  for  myself,  I  will  here  me^^ 
'*  either  with  the  victory  you  despair  of,  or  with  a  glorious  death,  wbicn 
"  henceforwards  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  my  wishes.*' 
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NottrflhsfftndiDg  this  lively  pathetic  speech,  the  soldiers  still  kept  a 
profound  silence.  They  waited  in  expectation  of  hearing  their  com- 
maiiders  and  chief  officers  remonstrate  to  the  king,  that  their  aflfectioa 
was  as  strong  as  ever,  but  that  as  their  bodies  were  covered  with  wounds, 
and  worn  out  with  toils,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  continue  the 
war.  However  not  one  of  them  presumed  to  address  him  in  their  favour. 
The  example  of  Clitus,  and  that  of  Callisthenes,  were  still  recent.  Tha 
officers  who  were  then  with  him,  had  an  hundred  times  ventured  theii: 
lives  in  battle  for  their  prince,  but  they  had  not  the  courage  to  hazard  the 
losiD)^  of  their  fortunes  by  telling  him  the  truth.  Whilst  therefore,  the 
fiolcliers,  as  well  as  officers,  continued  dumb,  without  once  daring  to  lift 
up  their  eyes,  there  rose  on  a  sudden  a  muriliur,  which  increasing  by  in- 
sensible degrees,  broke  into  such  deep  groans  and  floods  of  tears,  that  the 
king  himself,  whose  anger  was  now  changed  into  compassion,  could  not 
forbear  weeping. 

At  last,  whilst  the  whole  assembly  were  in  tears,  and  in  deep  silence, 

Coenus  took  courage,  and  drew  near  to  the  throne,  discovering  by  his  air 

and   action,  that  he  desired  to  speak.     And  when  the  soldiers  saw  him 

take  off  his  helmet  (that  t>eing  the  custom  when  any  person  spoke  to  the 

king]  they  besought  him  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  army  :  and  accordingly 

he  spoke  as  follows  :  ''  No,  Sir,  we  are  not  changed  with  regard  to  our 

'*  affection  for  you  :  God  forbid  that  so  great  a  calamity  should  befal  us. 

'*  We  shall  always  retain  the  same  zeal,  the  same  affection  and  fidelity. 

"  We  are  ready  to  follow  you  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  to   march 

**  whithersoever  you  shall  think  lit  to  lead  us.     But  if  your  soldiers  may 

**  be  allowed  to  lay  before  you  their  sentiments  sincerely,  and  without 

^  disguise,  they  beseech  you  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  give  ear  to  their 

'*  respectful  complaints,  which  nothing  but  the  most  extreme  necessity. 

^  could  have  extorted  from  them.     The  greatness,  Sir,   of  your  exploits, 

''  has  conqtiered,  not  only   your  enemies,  but  even  your  soldiers  them- 

"  selves.     We  have  done  all  that  it  was  possible  for  men  to  do.     We  have 

''  crossed  seas  and  lands.     We  shall  soon  have  marched  to  the  end  of  the 

"  world  :  and  you  are  meditating  the  conquest  of  another,  by  going  ia 

''  search   of  new   indies,  unknown   to  the  Indians  themselves.     Such  a 

"  thought  may  be  worthy  of  your  valour,  but  it  surpasses  ours,  and  our 

'^atrength  still  more.  Behold  those  ghastly  faces,  and  those  bodies  covered 

"  over  with  wounds  and  scars.    You  are  sensible  how  numerous  we  were 

"  at  our  first  setting  out,  and  you  see  what  now  remains  of  us.     The  faw 

"  who  have  escaped  so  many  toils  and  dangers,  are  neither  brave  nor 

"  strong  enough  to  follow  you.     All  of  them  lorig  to  revisit  their  relations. 

*'aDd  country,  and  to  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruit  of  their  labours  and  your 

"  victories.     Forgive  them  a  desire  natural  to  all  men.     It  will  be  glori- 

"  ous.  Sir,  for  you  to  have  fixed  such  boundaries  to  your  fortune,  as  onlj 

"your  moderation  could  prescribe  you  ;  and  to  have  vanquished  yourself, 

"  after  having  conquered  all  your  enemies.'' 

CocDus  had  no  sooner  spoke,  but  there  were  heard,  on  all  sides,  criea 
and  confused  voices  intermixed  with  tears,  calling  upon  the  king  as  "  their 
*'  lord  and  father."  Afterwards,  all  the  rest  of  the  officers,  especially 
those  who  assumed  a  greater  authority  because  of  their  age,  and  for  that 
reason  could  be  better  excused  the  freedom  they  took,  made  the  same 
humble  request :  but  still  the  king  would  not  comply  with  it«  It  must  cost 
A  inonarch  many  pangs  before  he  can  prevail  with  himself  to  comply  with 
f^'iDgs  repugnant  to  bis  inclination.  Alexander  therefore  shut  himself  np 
two  da^rg  Iq  his  tent,  without  once  speaking  to  anv  one,  not  even  to  h^ 
Vol.  III.  26 
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most  familiar  friends,  in  order  to  see  whether  some  change  might  not  be 
wrought  in  the  army,  as  frequently  happens  on  such  occasions.  Bat  find- 
ing it  would  be  impossible  to  change  the  resolution  of  the  soldiers,  be  com- 
manded them  to  prepare  for  their  return.  This  news  filled  the  whole  army 
with  inexpressible  joy ;  and  Alexander  never  appeared  greater,  or  more 
glorious,  than  on  this  day,  in  which  he  designed,  for  the  6#ke  of  his  sub- 
jects, to  sacrifice  some  part  of  his  glory  and  grandeur.  The  whole  camp 
echoed  with  praises  an<l  blessings  of  Alexander,  for  having  suffered  him- 
self to  be  overcome  by  his  own  army,  who  was  invincible  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  No  triumph  is  comparable  to  those  acclamations  and  applaus- 
es that  come  from  the  heart,  and  which  are  the  lively  and  sincere  orer- 
flowings  of  it ;  and  it  is  great  pity  that  princes  are  not  more  affected  n^ith 
them. 

Alexander  had  not  spent  above  three  or  four  months,  at  most,  lo  con- 
quering all  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the  Hyphasus,  called  to 
this  day  Pengab,  that  is  the  Five  Waters,  from  the  five  rivers  which  com- 
pose it.  Before  his  setting  out,  he  raised  twelve  altara,  to  serve  as  bo  ma- 
ny trophies  and  thanksgivings  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained. 

These  instances  of  gratitude,  in  regard  to  the  gods,  were  attended 
with  the  most  incredible  marks  of  vanity.  The  altars  which  he  erected  rn 
their  honour  were  75  feet  high.  He  caused  a  camp  to  be  marked  cat, 
three  times  as  large  again  as  his  own,  and  surrounded  it  with  fosses  50 
feel  in  depth  by  ten  broad.  He  ordered  the  foot  to  prepare  and  leare 
each  in  his  tent  two  beds  deven  feet  and  an  half  in  length  :  and  the  cavalry 
to  nvake  mangers  for  the  horses  of  twice  the  usual  dimensions.  E^trf 
thing  else  was  in  proportion.  Alexander's  view  in  these  orders,  which 
flowed  from  an  extravagance  of  vanity,  was  to  leave  posterity  mooumeiiU 
of  his  heroic  and  more  than  human  grandeur,  and  to  have  it  believed  that 
himself  and  his  followers  were  superior  to  all  other  mortals. 

He  afterwards  crossed  the  Hydraotes,  and  left  Poms  all  the  lands  he 
had  conquered,  as  far  as  the  Hyphasus.  He  also  reconciled  this  monarch 
with  Taxitus  and  settled  a  peace  between  them  by  means  of  an  alliance 
eciually  advantageous  to  both.  *  From  thence  he  went  and  encamped 
on  (he  banks  of  the  Acesines ;  but  gre»t  rains  having  made  this  river  oTer- 
ilow  its  banks,  and  the  adjacent  countries  being  under  water,  he  wasobR- 
ged  to  remove  his  camp  higher  up.  Here  a  fit  of  sickness  carried  off  Co" 
11U8,  whose  loss  was  bewailed  by  the  king  and  the  whole  army.  Th^^^ 
was  not  a  greater  officer  among  the  Macedonians,  and  he  had  distiDguUb* 
ed  himself  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  in  every  battle  in  which  he  v^t'^ 
engaged.  He  was  one  of  those  singularly  good  men,  zealous  (or^c 
public,  all  whose  actions  are  free  from  self  interested  or  ambitious  vievv^. 
and  who  bear  so  great  a  love  to  their  king,  as  to  dare  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
be  the  consequence  what  it  will.  But  now  Alexander  was  preparing  v>t 
his  departure. 

His  fleet  consisted  of  800  vessels,  as  well  as  galleys  and  boats,  to  c?^' 
ty  the  troops  and  provisions.  Every  thing  being  ready,  the  whole  array 
embarked,  about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  or  seven  stars,  accordiDg  »^ 
Aristobulus,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  October.  The  fifth  day  the  flc^^ 
arrived  where  the  Uydaspes  and  Acesines  mix  their  streams.— Here 
ahips  were  very  inuch  shattered,  because  these  rivers  unite  with  such  }"^ 
di^ious  rapidity  that  as  great  storms  arise  in  this  part  as  in  the  opeo  ^^^| 
At  last  he  came  into  the  country  of  the  Oxydracue  and  the  Malli,  the  mo^ 

*  Arr.  in  Ind.  p.  SI 9.    Strab.  1.  xv.  pi  69^ 
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Taliant  people  in  tfaoBe  parte.    These  were  perpetually  at  waf  one  with 
another;  bat,   having  united  Tir  their  mutual  safety,  they  had  drawn  to- 
gether 10,000  horse,  and  80.000  foot,  all  vigorous  youns:  men,  with  900 
chariots.     However,  Alexander  defeatt^d.  them  in  several  engagements, 
dispossessed  them  of  some  stroni^  holds,  and  at  last  marched  ai^ainst  the 
city  of  the  Oxydracae,  whRher  the  (greatest  part  were  retired.     Immediate- 
ly he  causes  the  scaling  ladders  to  be  set  up  ;  and,  as  they  were  not  nim- 
ble eoough  for  Alexander,  he  forces  one  of  the  scaling  ladders  from  a 
soldier,  runs  up  the  first,  covered  with  his  shipld,  and  gets  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  followed  only  by  Peucestes  and  Limneus.     The  soldiers,   believ- 
ing him  to  be   in  danger,  mou'oFed  swiftly  to  succour  him ;  but  the  ladders 
breaking,  the  king   was   left  alone.     Alexander,  seeing  himself  the  butt 
against  which  all  the  darts  were  levelled,  both  from  the  towers  and  from 
the  rampart,  was  so  rash,  rather  than  valiant,  as  to  leap  into  the  city, 
which  was  crowded  with  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  expect,  but  to  be 
either  taken  or  killed  before  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  rise,  and  with- 
out once  having  an  opportunity  to  defend  himself,  or  revens^e  his  death. 
But  happily  for  him,  he  poised  his  body  In  such  a  manner,  that  he  fell  on 
his  feet ;  and  finding  himself  standing,  sword  in  hand,  he  repulsed  such  as 
were  nearest  him,  and  even  killed  the  general  of  the  enemy,  who  advan- 
ced to  run  him  through.     Happily  for  him  a  second  time,  not  far  from 
thence  there  stood  a  great  tree,  against  the  trunk  of  which  he  leaned,  his 
shield  receiving  all  the  darts  that  were  shot  at  him  from  a  distance  ;  for  no 
one  dared  to  approach  him,  so  great  was  the  dread  which  the  boldness  of 
the  enterprise,  and  the  fire  that  shot  from  his  eyes,  had  struck  Into  the  en- 
emy.    At  last,  an  Indian  let  fly  an  arrow  three  feet  long  (that  being  the 
length  of  their  arrows,)  which  piercing  his  coat  of  mail,  entered  a  con- 
siderable way  into  his  body,  a  little  above  the  right  side.     So  great  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  issued  from  the  wound,  that  he  dropped  his  arms,  and  lay 
as  dead.     Behold  then  this  mighty  conqueror,  *  this  vanquisher  of  nations, 
upon  the  point  of  losing  his  life,  not  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  in  a  cor- 
ner of  an  obscure  city,  into  which  his  rashness  had  thrown  him. 

The  Indian  who  had  wounded  Alexander,  ran,  in  the  greatest  transports 
of  joy,  to  strip  him ;  however,  Alexander  no  sooner  felt  the  hand  of  his 
eoemy  upon  him,  but,  fired  with  the  thirst  of  revenge,  he  recalled  his 
spirits;  and  laying  hold  of  the  Indian,  as  he  had  no  arms,  he  plunged  his 
dagger  into  his  side.  Some  of  his  chief  officers,  as  Peucest.*3,  l4eonatus, 
^^DdTimaeus,  who  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  wall  with  some  soldiers,  camo 
^P  thfU  instant,  and  attempting  impossibilities  for  the  sake  of  saving  their 
sovereign's  life,  they  form  themselves  as  a  bulwark  round  his  body,  and 
sustain  the  whole  effort  of  the  enemy.  It  was  then  that  a  mighty  battle 
uas  fought  round  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  soldiers,  who  had  climbeil 
up  with  the  officers  above  mentioned,  having  broke  the  bolts  of  a  little 
gate  standing  between  two  towers,  they  by  that  means  let  in  the  Macedo- 
nians. Soon  after  the  town  was  taken,  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword,   without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 

The  first  care  they  took  was  to  carry  Alexander  into  his  tenf.  Being 
sot  into  it,  the  f  surgeons  cut  off,  so  very  dexterously,  the  wood  of  the 
^sft  which  had  been  shot  into  his  body,  that  they  did  not  move  the  steel 
point ;  and,  after  undressing  him,  they  found  it  was  a  I  bearded  arrow ; 

*  Plat,  de  forton.  Alex.  p.  344. 

^  In  these  ages  tliey  and  physicians  were  the  same  thing. 
t  So  arrows  are  called  that  havo  beard's  at  their  i>oints  like  fish-hoolvS. — Aoim- 
^^vertunt  hamos  inesse  t«lo. 
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and  that  It  could  not  be  pulled  otot,  without  dai^ri  unleto  tiie  weiiaf 
were  widened.  The  king  bore  the  operation  with  incredible  resotodoB, 
80  that  there  was  no  oecaeion  for  people  to  bold  him.  The  inciuon  beiog 
mftde,  and  the  arrow  drawn  out,  so  |i;reat  an  effusion  of  blood  ensued  that 
the  king  fainted  away.  Every  one  thought  him  dead ;  but  the  blood  being 
stopped,  he  recovered  by  degrees,  and  knew  the  persons  about  him.  All 
that  day,  and  the  whole  night  after,  the  army  continued  under  arms  round 
his  tent ;  and  would  not  stir  from  their  posts,  till  certain  news  was  brought 
of  his  being  better,  and  that  he  began  to  take  a  little  rest. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  he  had  employed  for  his  recoveiy,  befort 
his  wound  was  closed,  as  he  knew  that  the  report  of  his  death  increased 
among  the  barbarians,  he  caused  two  yessels  to  l»e  joined  together,  and 
had  his  tent  pitched  in  the  middle,  in  sight  of  every  one ;  purposeif  io 
show  himself  to  those  who  imagined  him  dead,  and  to  ruin,  by  this  mnoB, 
all  their  projects,  and  the  hopes  with  which  they  flattered  theimelveB. 
He  afterwards  went  down   the  river,    going  before,   at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  for  fear  lest  the  noise  of  the  oars  shoohl  iieep 
him  froai  sleep,  which  he  very  much  wanted.    When  he  was  a  little  bet- 
ter, and  able  to  go  out,  the  soldiers,  who  were  upon  guard,  brought  faim 
his  litter,  but  he  refused  it,  and,  calling  for  his  horse,  mounted  him.    At 
tb|s  sight,  all  the  shore  and  neighbouring  forests  echoed  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  army,  who  imagined  they  saw  him  rise,  In  a  manner,  from  the 
grave.     Being  come  near  hie  tent,  he  alighted,  and  walked  a  little  ira,f» 
surrounded  with  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  some  of  whom  kissed  his 
hands,  whilst  others  clasped  his  knees ;  others  again  were  contented  with 
only  touching  his  clothes,  and  with  seeing  him  ;  but  all  in  general  barstio- 
to  tears,  and  calling  for  a  thousand  blessings  'from  heaven,  wbbed  faiin> 
long  life,  and  an  uninterrupted  series  of  prosperity. 

At  this  instant  deputies  came  from  the  Malli,  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Ox- 
ydracie,  being  160,  besides  the  governoiirs  of  the  cities  and  of  tbe  pro- 
vince, who  brought  him  presents,  and  paid  him  homage,  pleading  in  ex- 
cuse for  not  having  done  it  before,  their  strong  love  of  liberty.  Tbey  de- 
clared, that  they  were  ready  to  receive  for  their  govemour  whomsoever  be 
pleased  to  nominate ;  that  they  would  pay  him  tribute,  and  give  him  host- 
ages. He  demanded  1000  of  the  chief  persons  of  their  nation,  whom  be 
also  mi^ht  make  use  of  In  war,  till  he  had  subjected  all  the  country.  Tbej 
put  into  bis  btinds  such  of  (heir  countrymen  as  were  handsomest  loid  best 
shaped,  with  500  chariots,  (hough  not  demanded  by  him ;  at  whiob  the 
king  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  gave  them  back  their  hostages,  and 
appointed  Philip  their  govemour.  ^  . 

Aleitander,  who  was  oreijoyed  at  this  embassy,  and  found  his  streo|lh 
increase  daily,  tasted  witli  so  much  the  greater  pleasure  the  fruits  both  of 
his  victory  and  health,  that  he  had  like  to  have  lost  them  for  ever.  His 
chief  courtiers  and  most  intimate  friends  thought  it  a  proper  juncture,  da- 
ring this  calm  and  serenity  of  his  mind;  for  them  to  unbosom  tbemselrea, 
and  to  expose  their  fears  to  him :  it  was  Crateros  spoke  on  this  occasioo. 
"  We  begin,  royal  Sir,  to  breathe  and  live,  now  we  find  you  in  the  conun 
"  tion  to  which  the  goodness  of  the  gods  has  restored  you.  But  lio 
"great  were  our  fears  and  our  griefs  !  How  severely  did  we  reproach  ow* 
**  selves,  for  having  abandoned,  in  such  an  extremity,  our  king,  ^"'  ' 
«  cr  r  It ,  was  not  in  our  power  to  follow  him  ;  but  this  did  not  w^f""*"!!] 
*•  our  guilt,  and  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  criminals,  in  not  bavm?  ,^ 
"tempted  impossibilities  for  yonr  sake.  But,  Sir,  never  plunge  os^^ 
*<  such  deep  affliction  hereafter.     Does  a  wretched  paltry  town  dcserre 
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^'  be  bosght  at  so  dear  a  prtee  as  the  lets  of  jFiMir  Kfa !  Laava  tbota  paM/ 
''  exploits  imd  eaterprises  to  ua,  and  praserva  your  penoa  farsoeh  ocea* 
**  aiooa  only  as  ara  worthy  you.  We  still  stiudder  with  horror,  when  we  re- 
*'  fleet  on  what  we  so  lately  were  spectators  of.  We  have  seen  the  mo* 
'*  meot,  when  the  most  abject  hands  upon  earth  were  going  to  seiae  tha. 
'*  greatest  prince  in  the  universe,  and  despoil  him  of  his  royal  robes.  Per* 
'^  mit  us,  sir,  to  say,  you  are  not  your  own  master,  but  that  you  owe  your- 
'*  aelf  to  us  :  we  have  a  right  over  your  life,  sinea  ours  depend  on  it ;  and 
'^  we  flare  take  the  freedom  to  conjure  you,  as  being  your  subjects  and  your* 
**  children,  to  be  more  careful  of  so  precious  a  life,  if  not  for  your  own 
'*  aake,  at  least  for  ours,  and  ibr  the  felicity  of  the  universe." 

The  king  was  strongly  touched  with  these  testimonies  of  their  affectioa^ 

and  having  embraced  them  severally  with  inexpressible  tenderness,  he  an-> 

Bwered  as  follows :  **  I  cannot  enou^  thank  all  present,  who  are  tha  flower. 

"  of  my  citisens  and  friends,  not  only  for  your  having  this  day  preferred 

'^  ray  safety  to  your  own,  but  also  for  the  strong  proofs  you  have  given  ma 

'*  of  yoar  zeal  and  affection,  from  the  beginning  of  this  war ;  and  if  any. 

'*  thing  is  capable  of  making  me  wish  for  a  longer  life,  it  is  tha  pleasure  oC 

*^  enjoying  for  years  to  come,  such  valuable  friends  as  you.    But  give  ma. 

**  leave  to  observe,  that  in  some  cases  we  differ  very  much  ia  opinion.. 

"  Ton  wish  to  enjoy  me  long,  and  even  if  it  were  possible,  for  aver ;  but  aa 

^  lo  myself,  I  compute  tha  length  of  my  existence,  not  by  years,  but  by 

"  glory.     I  might  have  confined  my  ambition  within  the  narrow  limits  of 

"  Macedonia ;  and  contented  with  the  kingdom  my  ancestors  left  me»  have 

"  vraiCed  In  the  midst  of  pleasures  and  indolence,  an  inglorious  old  age.    I 

''  own  that  if  my  victories,  not  my  years,  are  computed,  I  shall  seem  to 

*^  have  lived  long ;  but  can  you  imagine  that  after  having  made  Europe 

*^  and  Asia  but  one  empire,  after  having  conquered  tha  two  noMast  parts  of 

"  tha  worid,  in  the  tenth  year  of  my  reign  and  the  thirtieth  of  my  age,  that  It 

^'  will  become  me  to  stop  in  tha  midst  of  so  exalted  a  career,  and  discon** 

^^  tinoe  the  pursuit  of  glory  to  which  I  have  entirely  devoted  myself?  Know  - 

"  that  tins  gfory  ennobles  all  things,  and  gives  a  tma  and  solid  grandeur  to 

''  whatever  appears  insignificant    In  what  place  soever  I  may  fight,  I  shall 

^*'  fancy  myself  opon  t^  stage  of  the  worid,  and  in  presence  of  all  mw^ 

^^  kind.     I  confess  that  I  have  achieved  mighty  things  hitherto ;  but  the 

"  eonntry  we  are  now  in,  reproaches  ma  that  a  woman  has  done  still  great*' 

"^  er.     It  is  Semlramis  I  mean.     How  many  nations  did  she  conquer !  How 

*^  many  cities  were  built  by  her !  What  magnificent  and  stupendous  works 

*'  did  she  finish  \  How  shameful  is  it  that  I  should  not  yet  have  attained  to 

"  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  glory  !  Do  but  second  my  ardour,  and  I  shall  soon 

"  sarpasa  her.    Defend  me  only  from  secret  cabals  and  domestic  treasons, 

"  by  which  most  princes  lose  their  lives.    I  take  the  rest  upon  myself,  and 

'^  will  be  answerable  to  you  for  all  the  events  of  the  war." 

This  speech  gives  ns  a  perfect  idea  of  Alezander'a  character.  He  had  no 
notion  of  true  glory.  He  did  not  know  either  the  principle,  the  rule,  or  the 
end  of  it.  He  certainly  placed  it  where  it  was  not.  He  was  strongly  pre- 
jttdieed  in  vulgar  error,  and  cherished  it  He  foncled  himself  born  merely 
fsr  glory,  and  that  none  could  be  acquired  but  by  unbounded,  unjust,  and 
inagalar  condact.  In  his  impetuous  sallies  after  a  mistaken  elory,  he  fol- 
lowed  neither  reason,  virtue,  nor  humanity;  and  as  if  his  ambitious  caprice 
oogM  to  have  been  a  rule  and  standard  to  all  other  men,  h«  was  surprised 
tbat  neither  his  officers  nor  soldiers  would  enter  Into  his  views,  and  they 
lent  themselves  very  nnwillinc^ly  to  support  his  ridiculous  enterprises. 
Alexi^der  after  having  ended  his  speech,  dismiesed  the  assembly,  and 
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^Sontioaed  encamped  for  eeyeral  days  in  ihh  place.     He  afterwards  weat 
upon  the  river,  and  his  army  marched  after  upon  the  banks.    He  then  cajne 
among  the  Sabrace,  a  powerful  nation  of  Indians.     These  had  le\ied 
60,000  foot  and  6000  horse,  and  reinforced  them  with  500  chariots  ;  how- 
ever, (he  arrival  of  Alexander  spread  a  terror  throagh  the  whole  country, 
and  accordingly  they  sent  ambassadors  to  make  their  submission.    After 
havine  built  another  city,  which  he  also  called  Alexandria,  he  arrived  io 
Ihe  territories  of  Musicanus,  a  very  rich  prince,  and  afterwards  in  those 
of  king  of  Samus.  At  the  siege  of  one  of  this  king's  towns,  Ptolemy  was 
dangerously  wounded  ;   for  the  Indians  had  poisoned  all  their  arrows  and 
swords,  so  that  the  wounds  they  made  were  mortal.     Alexander,  who  had 
tile  highest  love  and  esteem  for  Ptolemy,  was  very  much  afflicted  and  caur 
ed  him  to  be  brought  in  his  bed  near  him,  that  he  himself  might  have  an 
eye  to  his  cure.     He  was  his  near  relation,  and  according:  to  some  writers 
a  natural  son  of  Philip.     Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  army, 
was  highly  esteemed  in  war,  and  had  greater  tialents  for  peace.     He  vas 
averse  to  luxury,  vastly  generous,  easy  of  access,  and  did  not  imitate  the 
pomp  which  wealth  and  prosperity  had  made  the  rest  of  the  Macedonian 
noblemen  assume :  in  a  word,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether   he  was  more 
esteemed  by  his  sovereign  or  his  country.     We  are  told  there  appeared  to 
Ilim  in  a  dream  a  dragon^  which  presented  him  an  herb  as  an  effectual  rem- 
edy ;  and  that  upon  his  waking  he  ordered  it  to  be  sent  for  ;  when  laying 
it  upon  the  wound,  it  was  healed  in  a  few  days,  to  the  iiniversal  joy  of  tho 
army.  • 

*  The  king,  continuing  his  voyage,  arrived  at  Patala  about  the  beginaing 
of  the  dog-days,  that  is,  about  the  end  of  July ;  so  that  the  fleet  was  nine 
months  at  least  from  its  setting  out  till  its  arrival  at  that  place.  There  the 
river  Indus  divides  into  two  large  arms  and  forms  an  island,  but  mueh  larg- 
er, like  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  ;^nd  hence  the  city  above  mentioned  receiv- 
ed its  name,  Patala,  according  to  Arrian,f  signifying  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
the  same  as  Delta  in  the  Greek.  Alexander  caused  a  citadel  to  be  boiltio 
Patala,  as  also  an  harbour  and  an  arsenal  for  the  shipping.  This  being  done, 
he  embarked  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Hver,  in  order  to  sail  as  far  as  the 
ocean,  exposing  in  this  manner  so  many  brave  men  io  the  mercy  of  a  ^^' 
er  with  which  they  were  wholly  unacquainted.  The  oiriy  consolation  they 
IM  in  this  rash  enterprise,  was  Alexander's  uninlierrupled  success.  When 
he  had  sailed  20  leagues,  (400  furlongs,)  the  pilots  told  him  that  tbey  be- 
gan to  perceive  the  sea' air,  and  therefore  believed  that  the  oeeBneoulA 
not  be  far  off.  Upon  this  news,  leaping;  for  joy,  he -besought  the  sailore 
to  row  with  ail  their  strength,  and  told  the  soldiers,  "that  they  at  hit 
*'  were  come  to  the  end  of  their  toils,  which  they  had  so  earnestly  desir- 
'/  ed  ;  that  now  nothing  could  oppose  their  valour,  nor  add  to  their  gloiy; 
^'  that  without  fighting  any  more,  or  spilling  of  blood,  they  were  master; 
<'  of  thie  utiiverse  ;  that  their  exploits  had  the  same  boundaries  with  nature; 
<f  and  that  they  would  be  spectators  of  things  known  only  to  the  iiomertai 
"gods."  I 

Being  come  nearer  the  sea,  a  circumstance  new  and  unheard  of  by  'he 
Macedonians  threw  tliem  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  exposed  the  fleet 
to  the  greatest  danger;  and  this  was  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  oceaa- 
Forming  a  judgment  of  this  vast  sea  from  that  of  the  Mediterrancaa,  the  j 
only  one  they  knew,  and  whose  ebbiags  are  impercefitible,  they  were 
very  much  astonished  when  they  saw  it  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  ore^      i 
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flow  the  cooniry,  and  considered  it  as  a  mark  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  to 
puijisb  their  rashness.  They  were  no  less  surprised  and  terrified,  some 
hours  after,  when  they  saw  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  which  now  withdrew  aa 
it  had  before  advanced,  leaving  those  lands  uncovered  it  had  so  lately 
overflowed. 

I^he  fleet  was  very  moch  shattered,  and  the  ships  being  now  upon  dry 
land,  the  fields  were  covered  with  clothes,  with  broken  oars  and  planks^ 
as  after  a  great  storm. 

At  last  Alexander,  after  having  sailed  full  nine  months  in  rivers,  arri- 
ved at  the  ocean,  where  gazing  with  the  utmost  eagerness  upon  that  vast 
expanse  of  waters,  he  imagined  that  this  sight,  worthy  so  great  a  con- 
queror as  himself,  greatly  overpaid  all  the  toils  bo  bad  undergone,  and  the 
many  thousand  men  he  had  lost  to  arrive  at  it.  He  then  ofifered  sacrifi- 
ces f  o  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  Neptune  ;  threw  into  the  sea  the  buiU  • 
he  had  slaughtered,  and  a  great  number  of  golden  cups  ;  and  besought  the 
godd  not  to  suffer  any  mortal  after  him  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  expe- 
dition. Finding  that  he  had  extended  his  conquests  to  the  extremities  of 
the  earth  on  that  side,  he  Imagined  he  had  completed  his  mighty  design  ; 
.  aod  highly  delighted  with  himself,  he  returned  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  his 
fleet  and  army^  which  wailed  for  him  at  Patala,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  it. 

SECTION  "XVII. 

AJ^BXANDER   IS   GRIEVOUSIiY   DISTRESSED   BY    FAMINE.      HE    MARRIES    8TA- 
TIRA,   THE    DAUGHTER   OF    DARIUS. 

ALEXANDER,  *  being  retarned  to  Patala^  prepared  all  things  for  the 
departure  of  his  fleet.  He  appointed  Nearchus  admiral  of  it,  who  was 
the  only  officer  that  had  the  courage  to  accept  of  this  commisaion,  which 
was  a  very  hazardous  one,  because  they  were  to  sail  over  a  sea  entirely 
unknown  io  them.  The  king  was  very  much  pleased  at  his  accepting 
of  it ;  and,  after  testifying  bis  acknowledgement  upon  that  account  in  the 
tnost  obliging  terms,  he  commanded  him  to  take  the  best  ships  in  the  fleet, 
ami  to  go  and  sound  the  sea  coast  extending  from  the-  Indus  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Persian  gulf ;  and,  after  having  given  these  orders,  he  act  out  by 
land  for  Babylon. 

^  Nearchus  did  not  leave  the  Indus  at  the  same  time  with  Alexander. 
It  was  not  yet  the  season  proper  far  sailing.  It  was  summer,  when  the 
southern  sea  winds  ri^e ;  and  the  season  of  the  north  winds,  which  blow 
in  winter,  was  not  yet  come.  He  therefore  did  not  set  sail  till  about  the 
end  of  September,  which  was  too  soon  ;  ami  accordingly  he  was  incom* 
moded  by  winds  some  days  after  his  departure,  and  obliged  to  shelter 
himself  for  24  days. 

We  are  obliged  for  these  particulars  to  Arrian,  who  has  given  us  an  ex- 
act journal  of  this  voyage,  copied  from  that  of  Nearchus  the  admiral. 

Alexander,  after  having  left  Patala,  marched  through  the  country  of 
the  Orif»,  the  cBpital  whereof  was  called  Ora,  or  Rhambacis.  H-erc  he 
was  in  such  want  of  provisions  that  he  lost  a  great  number  of  soldiers, 
and  brought  back  from  India  scarce  the  fourth  part  of  his  army,  which 
had  consisted  of  120,000  foot,  and  16,000  horse.  Sickness,  bad  food, 
and  the  excessire  heats,  had  swept  them  away  in  multitudes ;  but  faming 
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inside  a  still  greater  havoc  among  the  troops  in  this  barren  conntry,  which 
was  neither  ploughed  nor  soured  ;  its  inhabitants  being  aavages,  who  fared 
Tery  hard,  and  led  a  most  uncomfortable  life.  After  they  had  ^^  ail  tbe 
palm  tree  roots  that  could  be  met  with,  tbej  w«re  obliged  to  feed  opoo 
the  beasts  of  burden,  and  next  upon  their  war  horses ;  and  when  they  bad 
BO  beasts  left  to  carry  their  baggage,  they  were  forced  to  burn  those  rick 
spoils,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  Macedonians  had  run  to  the  extremities 
pf  the  earth.  The  plague,  a  disease  which  generally  aecompaaies  isa* 
ine,  completed  the  calamity  of  the  soldiers,  and  destroyed  great  numben 
of  them. 

After  marching  60  days,  Alexander  arrived  on  tbe  confines  o(  Gedto- 
sia,  where  he  found  plenty  of  all  things ;  for  the  soil  was  not  only  very 
fruitful,  but  the  kings  and  great  men,  who  lay  nearest  that  country,  «eii( 
him  all  kinds  of  provisions.  He  continued  some  time  here,  in  onier  to 
refresh  his  army.  The  governours  of  India  having  sent,  by  his  oriler,  a 
great  number  of  horses  and  all  kind  of  beasts  of  burden,  from  the  several 
kingdoms  subject  to  him,  he  remounted  the  troops,  equipped  those  wbo 
had  lost  every  thing ;  and  soon  after  presented  all  of  them  with  arms,  « 
beautiful  as  those  they  had  before,  which  it  was  very  easy  for  him  to  do, 
as  they  were  upon  the  confines  of  Persia,  at  that  time  in  peace,  and  mt 
very  flourishing  condition. 

He  arrived  in  Carmania,  now  called  Kerman,  and  went  through  it,  oot 
with  the  air  and  equipage  of  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror,  but  in  a  kind  of 
masquerade,  and  bacchanalian  festivity,  committing  the  most  riotooa  sod 
extravagant  actions.  He  was  drawn  by  eight  horses,  himself  being  seaiMi 
on  a  magnificent  chariot,  above  which  a  scaffold  was  raised,  in  iht  torn 
of  a  square  stage,  where  he  passed  the  days  and  nigbts  in  feasts  aod  ca- 
rousing,— This  chariot  was  preceded  and  followed  by  an  infinite  numb^ 
of  others,  some  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  tents,  were  covered  wilb  rich 
carpets,  and  purple  coverlets;  and  others,  shaped  like  cradles,  tvere 
overshadowed  with  branches  of  trees.  On  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  at 
the  doors  of  houses,  a  great  number  of  casks  ready  broached  were  placed, 
whence  the  soldiers  drew  wine  in  large  fiaggons,  cups  and  goblets,  prepar- 
ed for  that  purpose. 

The  whole  country  echoed  with  the  sound  of  instruments,  and  tlie 
howling  of  the  bacchanals,  who,  with  their  hair  dishevelled,  and.  Uk^  ^^ 
many  frantic  creatures,  ran  up  and  down,  abandoning  themselves  to  eve- 
ry kind  of  licentiousness.  All  this  he  did  in  imitation  of  the  triumph  o^ 
Bacchus,  who,  as  we  are  told,  crossed  all  Asia  in  this  equipage,  after  b« 
had  conquered  India.  This  riotous  dissolute  march  lasted  seven  day&,  du- 
ring all  which  time  the  army  was  never  sober.  It  was  very  happy »  ^^^ 
Quintus  Gurlius,  for  them,  that  the  conquered  nations  did  not  Ibiok  of  at- 
tacking him  in  this  condition ;  for  a  thousand  resolute  men,  welt  srmea, 
might  witti  great  ease  have  defeated  these  conquerors  of  the  world,  ^^^^ 
thus  plunged  in  wine  and  excess. 

^  Nearchus  still  keeping  along  the^sea  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  In- 
dus, came  at  last  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  Han^"' 
sia,  now  called  Ormus.  He  there  was  informed,  that  Alexander  was  no 
above  five  days  journey  from  him.  Having  left  (be  fleet  in  a  secure  pi^^ 
he  went  to  meet  Alexander,  accompanied  only  by  four  persona.  |^ 
king  was  very  anxious  about  his  fleet.  When  news  was  brought  ^^^ 
I^earchus  was  arrived  almost  alone,  he  imagined  that  it  bad  been  eotir*^ 
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deftf  royed,  and  that  Nearehos  bad  bef  n  so  very  bappy  ad  to  HeApe  from 
the  i^eneral  defeat.  His  arrival  confirmed  him  still  more  in  this  opin^ 
ion,  when  be  beheld  a  number  of  pate  lean  creatures,  whose  eoante^ 
nances  were  so  much  changed  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  know  them 
ajraiD.  Taking  Nearchns  aside,  he  told  him  that  he  was  oveijoyed  at  his 
return,  but  at  the  same  time  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  fleet. 
**  Your  fleet,  royal  Sir,^'  cried  he  immediately^  "  thanks  to  the  ^ds,  ia 
"  not  lost :"  upon  which  he  related  the  condition  in  which  he  had  left  it 
Alexander  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  confessed,  that  this  happf 
newa  gave  biro  greater  pleasure  than  the  conquest  of  aH  Asia.  He  heard, 
with  uncommon  delight^  f he  account  Nearchus  gave  of  his  voyage,  and 
tlie  ctiscoveries  be  had  made ;  and  bid  him  return  back,  and  go  quite  up 
the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Babylon,  pursuant  to  the  first  orders  he  had  given 
him. 

In  Oarmania,  many  complaints  were  made  to  Aleyandef,  concerning 
goveraours  and  other  ofltcers,  who  had  grievously  oppressed  the  people 
of  various  provinces  during  his  absence ;  for,  fully  persuaded  he  wouM 
never  return,  they  had  exercised  every  species  of  rapine,  tyranny,  cruel- 
ty, and  oppression.  But  Alexander,  strongly  affected  with  their  grievan- 
ces, and  pierced  to  tbe  very  soul  with  their  just  complaints,  put  to  death 
as  many  as  were  found  guilty  of  mal-adroinistration,  and  with  them  600 
sokliers,  who  had  been  the  instruments  of  their  exactions  and  other  crimes. 
He  even  afterwards  treated  with  the  same  severity  all  such  of  his  offi- 
cers as  were  convicted  of  tbe  like  guilt,  so  that  his  government  was  be* 
loved  by  all  the  conquered  nations.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  a  prince 
owes  these  examples  of  severity  to  his  equity,  which  ought,  to  check 
every  kind  of  irregularity  ;  to  his  glory,  to  prove  he  does  not  connive  or 
share  in  the  injustice  committed  in  his  name ;  to  the  consolation  of  bis 
subjects,  whom  he  supplies  with  a  vengeance  themselves  ought  never  to 
exercise  ;  in  fine,  to  the  safety  of  his  dominions,  ^hlcb,  by  so  equitable  an 
adminisi  ration,  is  secured  from  many  dangers,  and  very  often  from  insur- 
rectionsi  It  is  a  great  unhappiness  to  a  kingdom,  when  ewery  part  of  it  re* 
sounds  with  exactions,  vexations,  oppressions,  and  corruption,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  single  man  is  punished,  as  a  lerror  (o  the  rest ;  and  that  the 
whole  weight  of  the  public  authority  falls  only  upon  the  people,  and  neven 
on  those  who  ruin  themi 

The  great  pleasure  Alexander  took  in  tbe  account  which  Nearchus  gave 
Vim  of  his  successful  ToyaiEe,  made  that  prince  ha^e  a  great  Inclination  to 
go  upon  the  ocean.  He  proposetl  no  less  than  to  sail,  from  the  Persian 
gulf,  round  Arabia  and  Africa^  and  to  return  into  the  Mediterranean  by 
tbe  straits  of  Gibraltar,  called  at  that  time  Hercules^  Pillars ;  a  voyage 
which  had  been  several  times  attempted,  and  once  performed  by  r  rd^r  of 
a  king  of  Esypt,  called  Ncchao,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere.  It  was 
•f^arwartls  bis  design,  when  he  should  have  humbled  the  pride  of  Car- 
thage, against  which  he  was  greatly  exasperated,  to  cross  into  Spain,  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  Iberia,  from  tbe  river  Iberus:  he  next  was  to  go  over 
the  Alps,  ami  coast  along  Italy  where  he  vrould  have  had  but  a  short  pas- 
ragiB  into  Epirus,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  for  this  purpose,  he 
sent  orders  to  the  viceroys  of  MesofKitamia  and  Syria,  to  build  in  several 
parts  of  the  Euphrates,  and  particulariy  at  Thapsacus,  ships  sufficient  for 
that  eoterpriae ;  and  he  caused  to  be  felled,  on  mout.t  Libanus,  a  great 
vwmberof  trees,  wIMi  were  to  be  carried  into  the  above  mentioned  city. 
But  this  project,  as  well  as  a  great  many  more  which  he  meditated,  wcne 
all  defeated  by  bla  eariy  death. 
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Contiiraiiig  liU  march,  he  went  to  Paftsagardfle,  a  city  of  Persia.^    Oni- 
nes  was  governour  of  tlie  country,  and  the  greatest  nobleman  in  it.     He 
was  descended  from  CyruB ;  and,  besides  the  wealth  he  inherited   from 
his  ancestors,  he  himself  had  amassed  great  treasures,  having,  for  many 
years,  ruled  a  large  country.     He  bad  done  the  king  a  signal  piece  of  ser- 
vice.    The  person,  who  governed  the  provinces  during  Alexander's  espe- 
ditioQ  into  India,  happened  to  die  ;  when  Orsines  observing,  that,  for  want 
of  a  governour,  all  things  were  running  to  confusion,  took  the  adminis- 
tration upon  himself,  and  composed   matters  very  happily,  and  preserved 
them  in  the  utmost  tranquility  till  Alexander's  arrival.     He  went  to  meet 
hhn  with  presents  of  all  kinds  for  himself,  as  well  as  his  officers.     These 
consisted  of  a  great  number  of  fine  managed  horses,  chariots  enriched 
with  gold  anti  silver,  precious  moveables,  jewels,  gold  vases  of  prodigious 
weight,  purple  robes,  and  4000  talents  of  silver  in  specie,  (about  600,0001.) 
However,  this  generous  magnificence  proved  fatal  to  him ;  for  he  pre- 
sented such  gifts  to  the  principal  grandees  of  the  court  as  infinitely  ex- 
ceeded their  expectations,  but  gave  nothing  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  the 
king's  favourite  ;  and  this  not  through  forget  fulness,  but  out  of  contempt. 
8ome  persons  telling  him  how  much  the  king  loved  Bagoas,  be  answer- 
ed, *'  1  honour  the  king's  friends,  but  not  an  infamous  eunuch."     These 
words  being  told  Bagoas,  he  employed  all  his  credit  to  ruin  a  prince  de- 
scended from  the  noblest  blood  in  the  east,  and  irreproachable  in  bis  con- 
duct.    He  even  bribed  some  of  Orsines*  attendants,  giving  them  instruc- 
tions how  to  impeach  him  at  a  proper  season ;  and  in  the  mean  time, 
whenever  he  was  alone  with  the  king,  he  filled  his  mind  with  suspicions 
and  distrust,  letting  drop  ambiguous  expressions  of  that  nobleman,  as  if 
by  chance,   and  dissembling  very  artfully  the  motives  of  his  discontent. 
Nevertheless,  the  king  suspended  his  judgment  for  the  present,  but  dis- 
covered less  esteem  than  before  for  Orsines,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
was  plotting  against  him,  so  secretly  was  the  affair  carried  on  ;  and  the  eu- 
nuch, in  his  private  discourses  with  Alexander,  was  perpetually  charging 
him  either  with  exactions  or  treason. 

The  great  danfzer  to  which  princes  are  exposed,  is  the  suffering  them- 
selves to  be  prejudiced  and  over- reached  in  this  manner  by  their  favour- 
ites; a  danger  so  common,  that  St.  Bernard,  writing  to  Pope  Eugeniu?, 
assures  him,  *  that  if  be  were  exempted  from  this  weakness,  he  may  boast 
himself  to  be  the  only  man  in  the  world  that  is  so.  What  is  here  spoktn 
of  princes  is  applicabrle  to  all  who  represent  them.  Great  men  generallj 
listen  \\  ith  pleasure  to  the  slanderer ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  he  gen- 
erally puts  on  the  mask  of  affection  and  Keal,  w(iich  soothes  their  pride. 
Slander  always  makes  some  impression  on  the  most  equitable  minds,  and 
leaves  behind  it  such  dark  and  gloomy  traces,  as  raise  suspicions,  jealous- 
ies, and  distrusts.  The  artful  slanderer  is  bold  and  indefatigable,  because 
he  IS  sure  to  escape  unpanished,  and  is  sensible  that  he  runs  but  very  littk; 
danger  in  greatly  prejudicing  others.  With  regard  to  the  great,  they  sel- 
dom inquire  into  secret  calumnies,  cither  from  indolence,  giddiness,  or 
shame  to  appear  suspicious,  fearful,  or  diffident ;  in  n  word,  from  their 
Hin willingness  to  own  that  they  were  imposed  upon,  and  had  nbaniloned 
themselves  to  a  rash  credulity.  In  tbfs  manner,  the  most  unsullied  virtue, 
and  the  most  irreproachable  fidelity,  are  frequently  brought  to  inevitable 
ruin. 

Of  this  we  have  a  sad  example  on  the  present  occasion.    Bagoas,  af- 

•  Dc  Consider.  1.  ii.  c.  14. 
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f er  fiariDg  faken  his  measureft  at  a  distance,  at  last  f^re   birth  to  his  dark 
design.     Alexander,  havine:  CAtised  the  monument  of  C5TU8  to  he  open* 
eel,  in  order  to  perform  fnneral   hononra  to  the  ashes  of  that  (;reat  prince, 
fouD4l   nothing  in  it,  but  an  old  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian  tvows,  and  a 
sciofiitar ;  whereas  he  hoped  to  find  it  full  of  «;old  and  silver,  as  the  Per* 
sians  had  reported.    The  king  laid  a  golden  erown  on  his  urn,  and  corer* 
ed    it  with  his  cloak ;  vastly  surprised  that  so  powerfal  and  renowned  a 
prince  had  not  been  buried  with  srreater  pomp  than  a  private  man.     Bairo- 
as,    thinkinc:  this  a  proper  time  for  him  to  speak,  '*  are  we  to  wonder,"  says 
he    *^  to  find   the  tombs  of  kines  so  empty,   since  (he  honses  of  gov* 
^*  ernours  of  provinces  are  filled  with  the  <rold  of  which  they  have  depri* 
*^  ved  them  !  f,  indeed,  had  never  seen  this  monument :  tHit  I  have  beard 
''  Darios  say,  that  immense  treasures  were  burred  in  it.     Hence  flowed 
"  the   unbounded  liberality  and  profusion  of  Orsiiies,  who,    by  bestowing 
'^  what  he  could   not  keep,  without  ruining   himself,  thought  to  make  a 
"  merit  of  this  in  your  sight."     This  charge  wa^  without  the  least  founda* 
tion ;  and  yet   tt>e  magi,  who  guarded  the  sepulchre,  were  put  to  the  tor- 
ture, hut  all  to  no  purpose ;  and  nothing  was  discovereil  relating  to  the 
pretended  theft.     Their  silence  on  this  occasion  ought  naturally  to  hare 
cleared    Orsines ;  but  the  artful,   insinnating  discourses  of  Bagoas,  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Alexander's  mind,  and  by  that  means  given 
calumny  an  easy  access  to  it.     The  accusers,  whom  Bnsoas  had  suborned, 
having  made  choice  of  a  favourable  moment,  came  and  impeached  Orm- 
oes,  and  charged  him  with  the  commission  of  several  odious  crimes,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  with  'stealing  the  treasures  of  the  monument.     At  this 
charge,  the  matter  appeared  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  indications  were 
thought  sufficient ;  so  that  this  prince  was  loaded  with  chains  before  he  so 
much  as  suspected  that  an  accusation  had  been  brought  against  him  ;  and 
was  put  to  death,  without  being  so  much  as  heard,  or  confronted  with  his 
accusers.    Too  unhappy  fate  of  kin<;3,  wh^  do  not  hear  and  examine  things 
ID  person,  and  who  still  continue  infatuated,  notwithstanding  the  number* 
less  examples  they  read  in  history  of  princes  who  have  been  betrayed  in 
Kke  manner. 

I  have  already  said,  that  there  had  followed  the  king  an  Indian  called 
Calanus,  reputed  the  wisest  man  of  his  country,  who  though  he  professed 
the  practice  of  the  most  severe  philosophy,  had  however  t>een  persuaded 
in  his  extreme  old  ase,  to  attend  upon  the  court.     *  This  man  having  liv- 
ed 88  years,  without  having  been  ever  afflicted  with  sickness ;  and  having 
a  very  severe  fit  of  the  cholic  upon  his  arrival  at  Paasagardse,  he  resolved  to 
put  himself  to  death.    Resolutely  determined  not  tt>  let  the  perfect  health  he 
bad  always  enjoyed  be  impaired  by  lingering  pains,  and  being  also  assured 
of  falling;  into  the  hands  of  physicians,  and  of  being  tortured  with  loads  of 
medicine,  he  besought  the  king  to  order  the  erecting  of  a  funeral  pile  for 
him ;  and  desired  that  after  he  had  ascended  it,  fire  might  be  set  to  it.     Al- 
exander imagined  Oalanus  might  easily  be  persuaded  from  so  dreadful  a 
design ;  but  finding  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  he  could  use,  that  Calanus 
was  still  inflexible,  he  at  last  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  with  it.     Oalanus 
then  rode  on  horseback  to  the  foot  of  the  funeral  pile  ;  offered  up  his  pray- 
ers to  the  gods ;  caused  libations  to  be  performed  upon  himself,  and  the 
feat  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  which  are  practised  at  funerals ;  cot 
off  a  tuft  of  his  hair,  in  imitation  of  victims ;  embraced  such  of  his  friends 
U  were  preseot ;  entreated  them  to  be  merry  that  day,  to  feast  and  carouav 

*  Anjan.  I  vii.  p.  £76,    Diod.  1.  vii.  p.  ^73, 574.    Phit.  in  AIct.  p.  703. 
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with  Alexander ;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  they  woi^dd  toon  see 
that  prince  In  Babylon.  After  saying  these  words,  be  aaceoded  with  the 
utniost  cheerfulness  the  fnneral  pile,  laid  himself  down  apoa  it,  and  cofe^ 
ed  his  face ;  and  when  the  flame  catched  him,  be  did  not  aiake  the  letst 
motion ;  but  with  a  patience  and  constancy  that  surprised  ttie  whole  army, 
continued  in  the  posture  in  which  he  at  first  had  laid  himself;  and  complet- 
ed his  sacrifice  by  dying  pursuant  to  the  custom  practised  by  the  sages  of 
his  country. 

*  The  historian  informs  us,  that  people  differed  very  mncb  in  opiaioi 
with  respect  to  this  action.  Some  condemned  it,  as  suiting  oidy  a  frantic 
senseless  wretch  ;  others  imagined  that  he  was  prompted  to  it  out  of  raio- 
glory,  merely  for  the  sake  of  being  gazed  at,  and  to  pass  Ibr  a  minele 
in  constancy,  and  these  were  not  mistaken ;  in  fine,  others  applaadsd  litis 
fillse  heroism,  which  had  enabled  iiim  to  triumph  m  this  manner  orer  eor« 
row  and  death. 

Alexander  being  returned  into  his  tent  after  thb  dreadfni  ceremoay,  ia« 
▼ited  soTerai  of  his  friends  and  general  officers  to  supper ;  and  in  eompli* 
ance  with  Oalanus'  rei|uest,  and  to  do  him  honour,  he  proposed  a  crovra  « 
a  reward  for  him  who  should  quaff  most.  He  who  conquered  on  this  oei 
casion  was  Promachus,  who  swallowed  four  measures  of  wine,  that  is  18  or 
or  20  pints.  After  receiving  the  prise,  which  was  a  crown  worth  a  f  (slept, 
be  survived  his  victory  but  three  days^  Of  these  guests  41  diedofiheir 
intemperance :  a  scene  worthy  of  closing  that  which  Galanos  had  s  litUe 
Ibefore  exhibited. 

if  From  Passagards,  Alexander  came  to  Persepolis,  and  surveying  tbe 
remains  of  the  conflagration,  was  exasperated  against  himself  for  bis  IbUy 
in  setting  it  on  fire.  From  hence  he  advanced  towards  Suea.  Nearehssia 
eompliance  with  his  orders,  had  begun  to  sail  up  the  Euphrates  witb  ^ 
fleet ;  but  upon  adyiee  that  Alexander  was  goipg  to  Snsa,  he  came  dovro 
again  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasi-Tigris,  and  sailed  up  thia  river  to  a  bridge 
where  Alexander  was  to  pass  it.  Then  the  naval  and  land  armies  joioed. 
The  kin^  offered  to  his  gods  sacrifices,  by  way  of  thanks  for  his  happy  re- 
turn, and  great  rejoicings  were  made  in  the  camp.  Nearohns  received  tte 
honotirs  due  to  him  for  the  care  he  had  taken  of  the  fleet  i  and  for  baviog 
conducted  it  so  far  safe,  through  numberless  dangers. 

Alexander /ound  in  Suite  all  the  captives  of  qnalily  he  had  left  ihere. 
He  married  Statira,  Darius'  eldest  daughter,  and  gave  the  youngest  talw 
dear  Hephffistion ;  and  in  order  that,  by  making  these  marriages  mote 
common,  his  own  might  not  be  censured,  he  persuaded  the  greatest  ao* 
blemen  in  his  court,  and  his  principal  favoprites,  to  imitate  him.  Aetofd* 
ingly  they  chose  fiom  amongst  the  noblest  families  of  Persia,  about  9% 
ypunf  matdens,  whom  they  married.  His  design  was,  by  these  aUiaaeee, 
tb  cement  so  strongly  the  ui^on  of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  Ibe^e^ 
forward  form  but  one  under  his  empice.  The  nuptials  were  80lemoif«d 
aher  the  Persian  manner.  He  likewise  feasted  all  the  rest  of  the  Ma«ctfo- 
nians  who  had  married  before  in  that  country.  It  is  related  that  there  wer^ 
9000  quests  at  this  least,  and  that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  golden  etipSB' 
the  libations. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  bounty,  he  would  also  pay  his  soldiers'  dews. 
But  finding  that  several  would  notdeelare  the  sum  they  owed,  for  »rtf^ 
its  being  an  artifice  merely  to  discover  those  amonc  theoa  who  ''•'V^ 
lavish  of  their  money,  he  appointed  in  hb  Qamp,  offices,   wheie  tli  ^" 

*  Died.  1 1000  CTOW&g,  t  Arrian  4c  Indie  p.  ^^f  ^^^ 
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vwn  pud,  wMioot  aridog  tfae  imme  either  of  debtor  or  creditor.    His  libe- 

-rmfky  Was  Tory  pmt  on  this  ociTaMOD,  and  gave  prodigtoas  eatisfaetioD ; 

ure  ai«  toM  that  it  amouoted  to  near  10,000  talents  ;*  but  his  indulgeaae, 

lA^termilliog  every  perBon  to  conceal  his  name  was  a  8tiH  more  agreeable 

criroametanee.     He  reproached  the  eoldiers  for  seeming  to  suspect  the  Imtb 

of  hk  promise,  and  said  to  them,  f  "  that  a  king  ought  never  to  forMt  bla 

*'  word  with  his  subjects ;  nor  his  subjects  suspect  that  he  could  be  guilty* 

*^  of  so  shameful  a  prevarication."    A  truly  royal  maxim,  as  it  lonns  the 

84hciirity  of  a  people,  and  the  most  solid  glory  of  a  prince,  which  at  the 

same  time  may  tie  renounced  for  ever  by  the  violation  of  a  single  promise, 

ivliich,  in  the  affairs  of  govemnaent,  are  the  most  fotal  of  all  errors. 

And  now  there  arrived  at  Sasa  30,000  Persian  young  men,  mostly  df 
tiie  same  age>  and  called  Epigones,  that  is,  successors ;  as  coasiBg  to  re-. 
Here  the  old  soldiers  in  their  duty  and  long  fatigues.  Soch  only  had 
been  made  choice  of  as  were  the  strongest  and  best  shaped  in  all  Persia^ 
and  had  been  sent  to  the  govemours  of  such  cities  as  were  either  founded 
or  conquered  by  Alexander.  Tliese  had  instructed  tiiem  in  military  disn 
eipline,  and  in  all  things  relating  to  the  science  of  war.  They  were  all 
▼pry  neatly  dressed  and  armed  aller  the  Macedonian  manner*  These  came 
and  encamped  before  the  city,  where,  drawing  up  in  battle  array,  they 
were  reviewed ;  and  performed  their  exercises  before  the  king,  wtio  wat 
extremely  well  pleased,  and  very  bountiful  to  them  afterwards,  at  which 
the  Macedonians  took  great  umbrage.  And  indeed  Alexander  observing 
these  were  harassed  and  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  war,  and  oftea 
vented  murmurs  and  complaints  in  the  assemblies,  be  for  that  reason  was 
desirous  of  training  up  these  new  forces,  purposely  to  check  the  licea* 
tiousness  of  the  veterubs.  It  is  dangerous  to  disgust  a  whole  nation,  and 
to  favour  foreigners  too  openly. 

I  f  n  ttie  mean  time  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander,  during  his  expedition 
Into  India,  had  appointed  govemoor  of  Babylon,  quitted  his  service* 
Flattering  himself  with  the  hoped  that  this  prince  woold  never  retuco  from 
his  wars  in  that  country,  he  had  given  a  loose  to  all  kinds  of  licentious- 
ness, and  consnmed  in  his  infomous  revels  part  of  the  wealth  with  which 
he  had  been  Intrusted.  Aa.soon  as  be  was  informed  that  Alexander,  in  his 
return  from  India,  punished  very  severely  such  of  his  lieutenants  as  had 
abused  tfaeSr  power,  he  meditated  how  he  might  best  secure  himself;,  and 
for  this  purpose  he  amassed  5000  talents,  that  is,  above  750,000L  assem- 
bled MOO  soldiers,  withdrew  into  Attica,  and  landed  at  Athens.  ||  Imme^ 
diaiely  M  such  orators  as  made  a  trade  of  eloquence,  ran  to  him  in 
crowds,  all  ready  to  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  as  they  were  before  by  hopes 
0f  them.  Harpalus  did  not  fail  to  distribute  a  small  part  of  his  wealth 
aflKmg  these  orators,  to  win  them  over  to  his  interest,  but  he  offered 
Phocioo  700  ^  talents,  and  even  put  bis  person  under  his  protection,  well 
kflffwlng  the  prodigious  authority  he  had  over  the  people. 

The  fame  of  his  probity,  and  particuiarly  of  his  disinterestedness,  had 
gained  him  thb  Credit  Philip's  deputies  had  offered  him  great  sums  of 
money  ia  that  prince's  name,  and  entreating  him  to  accept  them,  if  not 
for  himself  at  least  for  his  children,  who  were  so  poor  that  it  would  be 

-*  About  i^ft^en  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

I  Hut  in  D.  most  p.  8).,  b58.  I  Plut  in  Fhoc.p.  751. 
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impossible  for  tbem  to  support  the  ^ty  of  his  name  :  "  If  Uiey  reseit- 
'*  ble  me/'  replied  Phocion,  "  *the  little  spot  of  ground,  with  the  pro  lace 
'*  of  which  I  have  hitherto  lived,  and  which  has  raised  me  to  the  zjioty 
''  you  mention,  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  tbem ;  if  it  will  not,  i  do  not 
'*  intend  to  leave  them  wealth,  merely  to  foment  and  heighten  their  luxu* 
^  ry."  f  Alexander  having  likewise  sent  him  100  ]:  talents,  Phocion  Hik- 
ed those  who  brouglit  them,  upon  what  design  Alexander  sent  him  60 
great  a  sum,  and  did  not  remit  any  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians  ?  <*  It  b/' 
replied  they,  *'  because  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only  jast  and 
*<  virtuous  man.''  Says  Phocion,  ^'  let  him  suffer  me  still  to  enjoy  (hat 
"  character,  and  be  really  what  I  am  taken  for." 

The  reader  will  suppose,  that  he  did  not  give  a  more  favoorable  recep- 
tion to  the  persons  sent  by  Harpalus.  And  indeed  he  spoke  to  (bem  io 
Tery  harsh  terms,  declaring,  that  he  should  Immediately  take  such  meas- 
ures as  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  person  on  whose  erraod  tbey 
came,  in  case  he  did  not  leave  off  bribing  the  city ;  so  that  Harpalus  lost 
all  hopes  from  that  quarter. 

Demosthenes  did  not  at  first  show  more  favour  to  Harpalus.  He  advis- 
ed the  Athenians  to  drive  him  out  from  their  city,  and  not  to  involve  it  in 
a  war,  upon  a  very  unjust  occasion,  and  at  the  same  time  without  the  least 
necessity. 

Some  days  after,  Harpalus  as  an  inventory  was  taking  of  his  goods,  hav- 
ing observed  that  Demosthenes  took  a  particular  pleasure  in  view'iag  ooe 
of  the  king's  cups  bf  solid  gold,  and  that  he  admired  tlie  fashion  and  Uie 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  desired  him  to  take  it  into  his  hand  and  lell 
him  the  weight  of  if.  Demosthenes  taking  the  cup,  was  surprizeii  at  its 
heaviness,  and  accordingly  asked  how  much  it  weighed  I  ilarpilus  answer- 
ed with  a  smile,  20  ||  talents  I  believe  ;  and  that  very  evening  sent  him  (hat 
sum  with  the  cup  :  for  so  great  was  Harpalus'  penetration,  that  he  could dir 
cover  by  the  air  and  certain  glances,  the  foible  of  a  man  struck  with  liie 
charms  of  gold.  Demosthenes  could  not  resist  its  power,  but  overcome  hy 
this  present,  and  being  ^  no  longer  master  of  himself,  he  joined  on  a  sud- 
den with  Harpalus'  party ;  and  the  very  next  morning  wrapping  his  neck 
>vell  in  woolen  cloths,  he  went  to  the  assembly. .  The  people  then  ordered 
him  to  rise  and  make  a  speech,  but  he  refused,  making  sicns  that  he  liad 
lost  his  voice ;  upon  which  some  wags  cried  aloud,  that  (heir  orator  li«id 
been  seized  in  the  night,  not  with  a  H  squinancy,  but  an  argyrancy ;  thereby 
intimating  that  Harpalus'  money  had  suppressed  his  voice. 

The  people  being  told  the  next  day  of  the  gift  which  had  been  sent  to 
Demosthenes,  were  highly  exasperated  and  refused  to  hear  bis  jostific** 
lion.  Harpalus  was  thereupon  expelled  the  city  ;  and  in  order  to  discover 
the  persons  who  had  t&ken  bribes,-  the  magistrates  commanded  a  st"^ 
search  to  be  made  in  ail  houses,  that  of  Carlcles  excepted,  who  having  in>'' 

*  Si  mei  similes  erunt,  idem  lijc,  in<iuit,  ageltus  illos  alet,  qui  mft  ad  banc  o'K* 
nttatem  perdiixit;  sin  di-^similes  simtfutuii,  nok>  meis  impeasis  iliorum  2i\^^' 
^eriqiic  luxuriam.    Cor.  Nep.  in  PIioc.  c.  I. 

+  t*lut  in  Phoc.  p.  7 49.  t  One  hundred  thousand  croivns. 

H  Twenty  thousand  crowns. 

§  The  expression  in  the  Greek  is  full  of  beauty  nnd  spirit.    Plutarch  conip«'^=* 
the  gold  which  had  been  nccepled  by  Deniosthenps,  to  a  garrison  of  the  ^!?*^^^|J- 
Svhich  a  governour  had  rf^ceived  into  his  city,  and  .thereby  difiposscssed  him? 
of  the  command  of  it     UXtrytfi  v^o  rm  fc^^^^ttiea,   ttv^rtp  irvfiMiyf*^'^  f**!^' 

%  It    is    impossible    to   t.-arislate   the  apjn'f  aW*»  play  of  these  Giwk  words. 
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ri<>d  but  a  little  before  was  exempted  from  this  injoiy  out  of  respect  to  bis 
bride.  The  politeness  shown  on  this  occasion  does  honour  to  AthenSy  and 
Id  not  always  exercised  elsewhere. 

Demostlienes  to  prove  his  innocence,  proposed  a  decree  by  which  the 
s^eoate  of  the  Areopagus  was  empowered  to  take  cognizance  of  (his  matter. 
He  was  the  first  they  tried  and  fined,  upon  beinie  convicted,  50  *  talents, 
for  tlie  payment  of  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison ;  however  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and  left  his  country.  Demostlienes  did  not  behave  with 
resolution  and  mas^nanimity  in  his  banishment,  residins^  generally  at  ^gina 
or  ^Trezena,  and  every  time  he  cast  his  eyes  on  Attica,  his  face  would  be 
covered  with  tears;  and  he  suffered  such  words  to  drop  from  him  as  were 
unworthy  a  brave  man  ;  words  which  by  no  means  correspond  with  his  re- 
solute and  generous  behaviour  during  his  administration.  Cicero  was  re- 
proached with  the  same  weakness  in  his  exile,  which  shows  that  great  meB 
are  not  such  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions'. 

f  It  were  to  be  wished  for  the  honour  of  eloquence,  that  what  Pausanias 
relates  in  justification  of  Demosthenes  were  true  ;  sind  it  is  very  probable  it 
was  80.  Accordins;  to  this  author,  Harpalus,  after  flying  from  Athens,  was 
seized  by  Philoxenos  the  Mace  (Ionian ;  and  being  racked  to  extort  from 
him  the  names  of  such  Athenians  as  had  been  bribed  by  him,  he  did  not 
onpe  mention  Demosthenes  whose  name,  had  be  been  guilty  he  would  not 
bare  suppressed  before  Phiioxenus,  as  that  orator  was  his  enemy. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  Harpalus'  flying  to  Athens,  Alexander  fully  de- 
termined to  go  in  person  to  punish  Harpalus  and  tbe  Athenians,  had  com- 
manded a  fleet  to  be  equipped.  But  after  news  was  brought  that  the  peo- 
ple; in  their  assembly  had  onlered  him  to  depart  their  city,  he  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  returning  into  Europe. 

Alexantler  having  still  the  curiosity  to  see  the  ocean,  came  down  from 
Suaa  upon  tbe  river  Eulicus,  and  after  having  coasted  the  Persian  gulf  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  he  went  up  that  river  towards  the  army,  which  was 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  it,  near  the  city  of  02)i8,  under  the  command  of 
Ucphiestion. 

Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  published  a  declaration  in  the  camp,  by  which 
all  the  Macedonians,  who  by  reason  of  their  age,  wounds,  or  any  other  in- 
firmities, were  unable  to  support  any  longer  the  fatigues  of  the  service, 
were  permitted  to  return  into  Greece  ;  declaring  that  his  design  was  to  dis- 
charge them,  to  be  bountiful  to  them  and  send  them  back  to  their  native 
country  in  a  safe  and  honourable  manner.  His  intention  was,  in  making 
this  declaration,  to  oblige,  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  the  strongest 
proof  bow  greatly  they  were  in  his  esteem.  However,  the  very  contrary 
happened ;  for,  beinz  already  disgusted  upon  some  other  accounts,  especial- 
ly by  the  visible  preference  which  Alexander  gave  to  the  foreigners,  they 
imagined  his  resolution  was  to  make  Asia  the  seat  of  bis  empire,  and  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  the  Macedonians ;  and  that  the  only  motive  of  his  do- 
ing this  was,  that  they  might  make  room  for  the  new  troops  he  had  levied 
IN  tbe  conquered  countries.  This  alone  was  sufficient  to  exasperate  them 
to  fury.  Upon  wfhich  without  observing  the  least  order  or  discipline,  or  re- 
finrding  the  remonstrances  of  their  oflicers,  they  went  to  the  king  with  an 
air  of  insolence  which  they  had  never  assumed  till  then,  and  with  seditious 
cries  unanimously  demanded  to  be  discharged  ;  saying  further,  that  since 
he  despised  the  soldiers  who  had  gained  him  all  his  victories,  lie  and 
hb  father  Ammon  might  carry  on  the  war  against  whomsoever,  and  in  what 

*  Fifty  tibousand  crowiia.  t  Pausan.  I.  ii.  p.  448. 
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mftnner  tbey  pleased ;  bot  as  for  themaelTeB,  they  were  fuUy  determued 
nol  to  serve  bim  any  longer. 

Tb^  l£ing,  110  way  surprised,  and  without  once  beaitating,  jumps  from 
bis  tribunal;  causes  tbe  principal  mutineers,  whom  he  himself  pointed  out 
to  bis  guards,  to  be  immediately  seized,  and  orders  thirteen  to  be  panUh- 
ed.    This  bold  and  vigorous  action,  which  thunderstruck  the  Macedoni- 
ans suppressed  their  courage  in  an  instant.    Quite  amazed  and  confoonded, 
and  scarce  daring  to  look  at  one  another,  they  stood  with  downcast  eyes, 
and  were  so  dispirited,  and  trembled  so  prodigiously,  that  they  were  unable 
either  to  speak  or  even  to  think.     Seeing  them  in  tiiis  condition,  he  ms- 
eendedhis  tribunal,  where  after  repeating  to  them,  with  a  severe  coaote- 
nance,  and  a  menacing  tone  of  voice  the  numerous  favours  which  Pfti/ip 
bis  father  had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  all  fhe  marks  of  kindness  and 
fViendship  by  which  he  himself  had  distinguished  them,  he  concluded  with 
these  words :  *'  you  all  desire  a  discharge  ;  I  grant  it  you.     Go  noir  and 
*'  publish  to  tbe  whole  world,  that  you  have  left  your  prince  to  the  mercy 
**  of  the  nations  he  had  conquered,  who  were  more  affectionate  to  him 
*'  than  you."     After  speaking  this,  he  returned  suddenly  into  his  tent )  ci- 
shiers  his  old  guard ;  appoints  another  in  its  place,  all  composed  ofFenm 
soldiers ;  shuts  himself  up  for  some  days,  and  would  not  see  any  person  all 
the  time. 

Had  the  Macedonians  been  sentenced  to  die,  it  could  aot  have  surprised 
them 'more  than  when  news  was  brought  them  that  the  king  had  confined 
the  guard  of  his  person  to  the  Persians.  They  could  suppress  their  grief  oo 
JoBger,  so  that  nothing  was  heard  but  cries,  groans,  and  lamentations.  Sooo 
after  they  all  ran  together  to  the  king's  lent,  threw  down  their  armSi  cob- 
fessing  their  guilt ;  acknowledging  their  fault  with  tears  and  sighs ;  declare 
that  tbe  loss  of  life  will  not  be  so  grievous  as  the  loss  of  honour ;  and  pro- 
test that  they  will  not  leave  the  place  till  the  king  has  pardoned  tbeni.  At 
last  Alexander  could  no  longer  resist  the  tender  proofs  they  gave  of  tbeir 
sorrow  and  repentance  ;  so  that  when  he  himself,  at  his  coming  out  of  lus 
tent,  saw  them  in  this  dejected  condition,  he  could  not  refrain  from  tean; 
and  after  some  gentle  reproaches,  which  were  softened  by  an  au'cfbajnaD- 
ity  and  kindness,  be  declared  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  by  them  all,  tliat  be 
restored  them  to  his  friendship.  This  was  restoring  them  to  life,  as  ^^ 
manifest  from  their  shouts. 

He  afterwards  discharged  such  Macedonians  as  were  no  longer  able  <o 
carry  arms,  aud  sent  them  back  to  their  native  country  with  rich  presents. 
He  commanded  that  at  the  exhibiting  of  the  public  games,  they  should  be 
allowed  the  chief  places  iu  the  theatre,  and  there  sit  with  crowns  on  Ibeir 
heads ;  and  gave  ordera  that  tbe  children  of  those  who  had  lost  their  liye^ 
in  his  service,  should  receive,  during  their  minority,  the  same  pay  which 
had  been  given  their  fathers.  Such  support  and  honours  granted  to  yefe- 
rans,  must  necessarily  ennoble  in  a  very  conspicuous  manner,  the  mlltW 
profession !  it  ia  not  possible  for  a  government  to  enrich  every  soidiena 
particular;  but  it  may  animate  and  console  him  by  marks  of  distiDcH^^^f 
which  inspire  a  stronger  ardour  for  war,  more  constancy  in  tbe  servicey 
and  nobler  sentiments  and  motives.  . 

Alexander  appointed  Craterus  commander  of  these  soldiers,  to  vfhota^ 
gave  the  government  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thrace,  ivhich  An^'P*' 
ter  had  enjoyed,  and  the  latter  was  commanded  to  bring  the  recruila  ib- 
stead  of  Craterus.  The  king  had  long  since  been  quite  tired  with  tbe  com- 
plaints of  his  mother  and  Antipater,  who  could  not  agree.  ^*J*J  /|-r 
Antipater  of  aspiring  at  sovereign  power,  and  the  latter  oompkun^  ^^ 
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▼lolent  and  nnf  ractable  digpositioD ;  and  had  often  declared  in  his  letters 
that  she  did  not  behave  id  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity.  It  was  with 
some  reluctance  Antipater  reBig;ned  his  jEOTemment. 

*  From  Opis  Alexander  arrived  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  where  after  havinf^ 
dispatched  the  most  urgent  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  again  solemnized 
games  and  festivals.  There  had  come  to  him  from  Greece  SOOO  dancerSi 
makers  of  machinery,  and  other  persons  skilled  in  diversions  of  this  kind. 
It  hr*.ppened  very  unluckily,  during  the  celebration  of  these  festivals,  that 
HephiBstion  died  of  a  disease  which  he  brought  upon  himself.  Alexander 
abandoning  himself  to  immoderate  drinking,  his  whole  court  folloi^ed  his 
example,  and  sometimes  spent  whole  days  and  nights  in  these  excesses. 
In  one  of  them  Hephiestion  lost  his  life.  He  was  the  most  intimate  friend 
the  king  had,  the  confidant  of  all  his  secrets,  and  to  say  all  in  a  word,  a 
second  self.  Craterus  only  seemed  to  dispute  this  honour  with  him.  A 
few  words  which  one  day  escaped  that  prince,  shows  the  difference  he  made 
between  these  two  courtiers.  "  Craterus,"  says  he,  "  loves  the  king,  but 
"  Hephiestion  loves  Alexander."  This  expression  signifies,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mephsstion  had  devoted  himself  in  a  tender  and  affectionate  manner 
to  the  person  of  Alexander ;  but  that  Craterus  loved  him  as  a  king,  that  is 
was  concerned  for  his  reputation,  and  sometimes  was  less  obsequious  to 
his  will  than  he  wap  zealous  for  his  glory  and  interest.  Ah  excellent  char- 
acter but  very  uncommon. 

Hephiestion  was  as  much  beloved  by  all  the  courtiers,  as  by  Alexander 
himself.  Modest,  even  tempered,  beneficent,  free  from  pride,  avarice,  and 
jealousy ;  he  never  abused  his  credit,  nor  preferred  himself  to  those  officers 
whose  merit  made  them  necessary  to  his  sovereign.  He  Uras  universally 
regretted ;  but  his  death  threw  Alexander  into  excessive  sorrow,  to  which 
he  abandoned  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  was  unworthy  so  great  a  king. 
He  seemed  to  receive  no  consolation,  but  in  the  extraordinary  funeral  hon- 
ours be  paid  to  his  friend  at  his  arrival  in  Babylon,  whither  he  commanded 
Perdiccas  to  carry  his  corpse. 

In  order  to  remove  by  business  and  employment,  the  melancholy  ideas 
wbicb  the  death  of  his  favourite  perpetually  awakened  in  his  mind,  Alex- 
auder  marched  his  army  against  the  Cossroi,  a  warlike  nation  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Media,  whom  not  one  of  the  Persian  roonarchs  had  ever  been 
able  to  conquer.  However  the  king  reduced  them  in  fotty  days,  afterwardf^ 
passed  the  Tigris  and  marched  towards  Babylon. 

SECTION  XVIIL 

AiiExA^nea  eivters  Aabtlon. — ^his  dIiath. — his  corpse  coryVBtED  to 

,  THE   TEMFLE    OF  JUPITER- AJJUON. 

ALEXANDER  being  arrited  within  a  league  and  a  half  ofBabylon.t 
the  Chaldeans  who  pretended  to  know  futurity  by  the  stars,  deputed  to  him 
Bome  of  their  old  men  to  acquaint  him  that  he  would  be  in  danger  of  hni 
nie  in  ease  that  he  entered  that  city ;  and  were  very  urgent  \tith  him  to  go 
fio  further.  The  Babylonish  astrologers  were  held  in  such  great .  reputa- 
1i<>n,  that  this  advice  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  his  mind,  and  filled 
bi»  with  confusion  and  dread.  Upon  this,  after  sending  several  of  the 
grandees  of  his  court  to  Babylon,  he  himself  went  another  way  ;  and  hav- 

*A.  M.  9680.    AntJ.C.  9S4. 
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ing  marebetl  about  ten  leagues,  he  stopped  for  some  time  in  the  place 
where  he  had  encamped  his  army.    The  Greek  philosophers  being  told 
the  foundation  of  his  fear  and  scruples,  waited  upon  him  ;  when  settiosin 
the  strongest  light  the  principles  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  tenets  Ibej  follow- 
ed, they  demonstrated  to  him  in  the  strongest  manner  the  vanity  of  astrol- 
ogy ;  and  made  him  have  so  great  a  contempt  for  divination  in  general,  aod 
for  that  of  the  Chaldeans  in  particular,  that  he  immediately  marched  to- 
wards Babylon  with  his  whole  army.    *  He  knew  that  there  were  arri?eii 
in  that  city  ambassadors  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  waited  for  hii 
coming ;  the  whole  earth  echoing  so  much  with  the  terror  of  his  name,  that 
the  several  nations  came  with  inexpressible  ardour  to  pay  homage  to  Alei- 
ander,  as  to  him  who  was  to  be  their  sovereign,    'this  view,  which  agree 
ably  spothed  the  strongest  of  all  his  passions,  contributed  very  much  to 
stifle  every  other  reflection,  and  to  make  him  careless  of  all  ad?ice  U}at 
might  be  given  him  j  so  that  he  set  forward  with  all  possible  diligeoce  tch 
wards  that  great  city,  there  to  hold  the  states  general,  in  a  manner,  of  the 
world.    After  making  a  most  magnificent  entry,  he  gave  audience  to  all 
the  ambassadors,  with  the  grandeur  and  dignity  suitable  to  a  great  monarcb, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  the  afiability  and  politeness  of  a  prince  who  is 
desirous  of  winning  the  affection  of  all.     E(e  loaded  those  of  Epidauros 
with  great  presents  for  the  deity  who  presides  over  their  city  as  well  as 
over  health,  but  reproached  him  at  the  same  time.     '*  ^scnlapius,"  says 
6e,  "  has  showed  me  but  very  little  indulgence  in  not  preserving  the  l\h 
*^  of  a  friend  who  was  as  dear  to  me  as  myself."    In  private  he  discovered 
a  great  friendship  for  such  of  the  deputies  of  Greece,  as  came  to  coDgratu- 
late  him  on  his  victories  and  his  happy  return ;  and  he  restored  them  all  the 
statues  and  other  curiosities  which  Xerxes  had  carried  out  of  Greece,  that 
were  found  in  Susa,  Babylon^  Passagardae,  and  other  places.    We  are  told 
that  among  these  were  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  and  that 
they  were  brought  back  to  Athens. 

The  ambassadors  from  Corinth,  having  offered  him  in  (he  name  of  their 
city,  the  freedom  of  it,  he  laughed  at  an  offer  which  seemed  altogether  uo 
worlhy  of  one  who  had  attained  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  grandeur  and  power 
JElowever,  when  Alexander  was  told  that  Corinth  had  granted  (bis  privilege. 
to  Hercules  only,  he  accepted  it  with  joy,  and  piqued  himself  upon  treading 
in  his  steps,  and  resembling  hira  in  all  things.  But  cries  Seneca,t  in  "^^"^ 
did  this  frantic  yoang  man,  with  whom  successful  temerity  passed  for  vir- 
tue, resemble  Hercules  ?  The  latter  free  from  all  self  interested  views,  (rav 
elled  through  the  world  merely  to  serve  the  several  nations  he  visited,  am! 
to  purge  the  earth  of  such  robbers  as  infested  it :  whereas  Alexander,  who 
is  justly  entitleti  the.  plunderer  of  nations,  made  his  glory  consist  in  carry- 
ing deaobetfon  into  all  places,  and  in  rendering  himself  the  terror  of  man- 
kind. 

At  the  same  lime  he  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  to  have  been  read  pabfic- 
ly  in  the, assembly  of  the  Olympic  games,  whereby  the  Be^cn\tK\&^ 
Orcece  were  commanded  to  permit  all  exiles  to  return  into  their  native 
country,  those  excepted  who  had  committed  sacrilege,  or  any  other  crime 
deserving  death  ;  and  ordered  Antipater  to  employ  an  armed  force  agam» 
such  cities  as  should  refuse  to  obey.  This  letter  was  read  in  the  assemWj* 
But  as  for  the  Athenians  and  ^tolians,  they  did  not  think  themseht^^ 

*  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  577—583.    Justin.  I.  xii.  c  13— 16. 
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obliged  to  put  orders  id  execution,  which  seemed  to  interfere  with  their 
liberty, 

Alexander  after  having  dispatched  these  affairs,  finding  himself  now  at 
leisure,  bepin  to  think  of  Hephiestton's  burial.  This  he  solemnised  with  (^ 
maf^Dificence,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen.-  As  he  himself  un- 
dertook the  management  of  this  funeral,  he  commanded  all  the  neighbour- 
ins;  cities  to  contribute  their  utmost  in  exalting  the  pomp  of  it.  He  like- 
wise ordered  all  the  nations  of  Asia  to  extinguish  what  the  Persians  call 
the  sacred  fire,  till  the  ceremony  of  the  Interment  should  be  ended,  which 
^vits  considered  as  an  ill  omen,  it  being  never  practised  in  Persia,  except 
at  the  death  of  its  monarchs.  All  the  officers  and  courtiers  to  please  Alex- 
Bnder,  caused  images  to  be  carved  of  that  favourite,  of  gold,  ivory,  and  oth- 
er precious  materials. 

At  the  same  time  the  king  having  procured  a  great  number  of  architects 
and  skilful  workmen,  first  caused  near  six  furlongs  of  the  wall  of  Baby- 
lon to  he  beat  down ;  and  having  got  together  a  great  number  of  bricks^ 
a  lid  levelled  the  spot  designed  for  the  funeral  pile,  he  had  a  most  xnagnifi- 
cent  tnonamental  structure  erected  over  it. 

This  edifice  was  divided  into  30  parts,  in  each  whereof  was  raised  an 
uniform  building,  the  roof  of  which  was  covered  with  great  planks  of  palm- 
tree  wood.  The  whole  formed  a  perfect  square,  the  circumference  of 
which  was  adorned  with  extraordinary  magnificence.  Each  side  was  a 
furlong,  or  100  fathoms  in  length.  At  Hhe  foot  of  it,  and  in  the  first  row^, 
were  set  244  prows  of  ships  gilded,  on  the  buttresses,*  or  supporters, 
whereof  the  statues  of  two  archers,  four  cubits  high,  with  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  were  fixed  ;  and  two  other  statues  in  an  upright  posture,  complete- 
ly armed,  bigger  than  the  life,  being  five  cubits  in  height.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  prows  were  spread  and  adorned  with  purple  cloth.  Over  these 
prows  was  a  colonnade  of  large  flambeaux,  the  shafts  of  which  were  1 5 
cubits  high,  embellished  with  crowns  of  gold  at  the  part  where  they  are 
held.  The  flame  of  those  flambeaux  ending  at  the  top,  terminated  towards 
eagles,  which  with  their  heads  turned  downward,  and  extended  wings, 
served  as  capitals.  Dragons  fixed  near,  or  upon  the  base,  turned  their 
heads  upwards  towards  the  eagles.  Over  this  colonnade  stood  a  third,  in 
the  base  of  which  was  represented  in  relievo,  a  party  hunting  animals  of  ev- 
ery kind.  On  the  superior  order,  that  is,  the  fourth,  the  combat  of  the  cen- 
taurs was  represented  in  gold.  Finally,  on  the  fifth,  golden  figures  repre- 
senting lions  and  bulls,  were  placed  alternately.  The  whole  edifice  termi- 
nated with  military  trophies,  after  the  Macedonian  and  barbarian  fashion  ; 
as  so  many  symbols  of  th«  victory  of  the  former,  and  defeat  of  the  latter. 
On  the  entablatures  ,and  roof,  were  represented  syrens,  the  hollow  bodies 
of  which  were  filled,  but  in  an  imperceptible  manner  with  musicians,  who 
sang  mournful  airs  and  dirges  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  This  edifice 
was  upwards  of  ISO  cubits  high,  that  is,  above  195  feet. 

The  beauty  of  the  design  of  this  structure,  the  singularity  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  decorations,  and  the  several  ornaments  of  it,  surpassed  the 
moat  wonderful  productions  of  fancy,  and  were  all  in  exquisite  taste.  Al- 
exander had  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  of  this  edifice,  Stasi-  * 
crates,  a  great  architect,  and  admirably  well  skilled  in  mechanics,  in  all 
whose  inventions  and  designs  there  appeared,  not  only  prodigious  magnifi- 

♦  In  Greek  Eirtntft^,  or  ears.    Thes?  arc  two  pieces  of  tinafcijr,  which  project 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  prow. 
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fcence  and  surprising  boldneBs,  bot  eueb  a  greatness  as  was  scarce  concor* 
a^le. 

*  It  was  this  artist,  who  discoursing  some  time  before  with  Alexander,  had 
told  him  that  of  all  the  mountains  he  knew,  none  would  so  well  admit  of 
being  cut  into  the  shape  of  a  man,  as  mount  Athos  in  Thrace :  that  if  b< 
therefore  but  pleased  to  give  orders,  he  would  make  this  mountain  the  moit 
durable  of  all  statues,  and  that  which  would  lie  most  open  to  the  view  of 
the  universe.  In  Its  left  hand  it  would  hold  a  city,  consisting  of  10,009 
Inhabitants ;  and  from  its  right  should  pour  a  great  river,  whose  waten 
would  discbarge  themselves  in  the  sea.  One  would  have  thought  this  pro- 
ject would  have  pleased  Alexander,  who  sought  for  the  great  and  marvel- 
lous in  all  things;  nevertheless  be  rejected  it,  and  wisely  answered,  that  it 
was  enough  there  was  one  prince  whose  folly  mount  Atbos  would  eternise. 
This  was  meant  of  Xerxes,  who  having  endeavoured  to  cut  tbroo^  the 
isthmus  of  that  mountain,  wrote  f  a  letter  to  it  in  the  most  proud  and  sense- 
less terms.  '^  With  regard  to  myself,"  says  Alexander,  *'  mount  Caoeavos, 
**  the  river  Tanais,}  the  Caspian  sea,  all  which  I  passed  in  triumph,  shd 
^*  be  my  monument." 

The  expence  of  the  splendid  monument  which  this  prince  erected  Id 
honour  of  Hephestion,  with  that  of  the  funeral,  amounted  to  upward*  of 
12,000  talents,  that  is,  more  than  1,800,0001.  But  what  man  was  ever  so 
ridiculously  and  extravagantly  profuse  ?  All  this  gold,  all  this  silver,  wis 
no  other  than  the  blood  of  nations,  and  the  substance  of  provinces,  wbieb 
were  thus  sacrificed  to  a  vain  ostentation  ! 

To  crown  the  affection  which  Alexander  had  for  his  deceased  frienri, 
something  was  still  wanting  to  the  honours  he  paid  him,  to  raise  thfm 
above  human  nature ;  and  this  was  what  he  proposed,  and  for  that  porpose 
had  sent  to  the  temple  of  Ammon  a  trusty  person,  named  Philip,  to  inqoire 
the  will  of  the  god.  It  doubtless  was  the  echo  of  that  of  Alexander;  ami 
the  answer  was.,that  sacrifices  might  be  ofi'ered  to  Hepharotion,  as  a  defsi 
god.  These  were  not  spared  io  any  manner ;  Alexander  himaelf  first  set- 
ting the  example,  when  he  made  a  great  feast,  to  which  upwards  of  10,000 
persons  were  Invited.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  Cleomenes,  gover 
nour  of  Egypt,  commanding  him  to  build  a  temple'to  Hephiesttoa  io  Alex- 
andria, and  another  in  the  isle  of  Pharos.  In  this  letter,  which  is  stiff  ex- 
tant, to  excite  his  diligence,  and  hasten  the  work,  be  grants  the  goverrrottr 
(who  was  despised  universally  for  bis  injustice  and  rapine)  a  general  pardon 
for  all  his  crimes,  past,  present  and  future ;  provided  that,  at  his  reforn,  the 
temple  and  city  should  be  completed.  And  now  nothing  was  seen  but  neff 
altars,  temples,  and  festivals ;  no  oaths  were  aftministered  but  in  the  name 
of  the  new  deity :  to  question  bis  divinity  was  a  capital  crime.  An  old  of- 
ficer, a  friend  to  Hepbasstion,  having  bewailed  him  as  dead,  in  passifl?  be- 
fore bis  tomb  bad  lilf e  to  have  been  put  to  deatii  for  if ;  nor  Would  he  i»^^ 
been  pardoned,  had  not  Alexander  t»een  assured,  that  the  officer  «rept, 
merely  (torn  some  remains  of  tenderness,  and  not  as  doubting  Hcphcstio*'* 
divinity.  I  cannot  say  whether  Alexander  prevailed  so  far  as  to  malK«  ^^^ 
one  give  credit  to  HephaBsaon's  divinity  ;  but  he  himself  appeared,  or  at 
least  endeavoured  to  appear  firiply  persuaded  of  it ;  and  gloried  not  only 

*  Plut  de  fortun.  Alex.  serm.  i.  p.  355. 

\  Proud  Atlios,  who  liftest  thy  head  to  heaven,  be  not  no  bold  a*to  oppose  to 
n)y  workmen  such  rocks  and  stooes  as  they  cannot  cut ;  otherwise  1  ^ff  cot  tfeee 
fluite  to  pieces,  and  throw  thee  into  the  sea.     Plut.  de  ira  coUib.  p.  'j^'^f- 
'  |Thclaxarthc^isberf  meank 
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Uiatbe  bad  m  god  for  b»  father^  bat  tbat  b«  bimself  oaaUl  make  gods.  Uovr 
ridiculous  is  all  this ! 

During  almost  a  year  wbioh  Alexander  confiooed  io  Babylon,  he  re- 
Tolved  a  great  many  projects  ia  his  miod  ;  such  as  to  go  round  Africa  by 
sea ;  to  make  a  complete  discovery  of  aJI  the  nations  lying  round  Xbm 
Caspian  sea,  and  inhabiting  its  coasts;  to  conquer  Arabia,  to  make  war 
wiiti  Carthage,  and  to  subdue  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  very  thoughts  of 
fiitiiog  still  fatigued  him,  and  the  great  vivacity  of  his  imagination  and 
ambition  would  never  suffer  him  to  be  at  rest ;  nay,  could  he. have  con* 
que  red  the  whole  world,  he  would  have  sought  a  new  one,  to  satiate  the 
9LVidiiy  of  bis  desires. 

The  embellishing  of  Babylon  also  employed  his  thoughts  very  much. 
Finding  it  surpassed  in  extent,  in  convenleney,  and  in  whatever  can  be 
wished,  either  for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  life,  all  the  other  cities  oC 
the  east,  he  resolved  to  make  it  the  seat  of  his  empire ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose, was  desirous  of  adding  to  it  all  the  conveniences  and  ornameDla 
possible. 

This  city,  as  well  as  the  country  round  about  it,  had  suffered  prodij^ious- 
)y  by  the  breaking  of  the  bank  or  dike  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of 
the  canal  called  Pallacopa.  The  river  running  out  of  its  usual  channel  by 
this  breach,  overflowed  the  whole  country  ;  and  forcing  its  way  perpetn- 
ally,  the  breach  grew  at  last  so  wide,  that  it  would  have  cost  almost  as 
mucb  to  repair  the  bank  as  the  raising  of  It  had  done  at  first.  So  little 
water  was  left  in  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates  about  Babylon,  that  there 
was  scarce  depth  enough  for  small  boats,  which  consequently  was  of  great 
prejudice  to  the  city. 

A.lexander  undertook  to  remedy  this ;  for  which  purpose  he  embarked 
upon  the  Euphrates,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  place.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  reproached,  in  a  ludicrous  insulting  tone  of  voice,  the 
magi  and  Chaldeans,  who  accompanied  him,  for  the  vanity  of  their  pre* 
dictions;  since,  notwithstaodinn;  the  ill  omens  they  had  endeavoured  to 
terrify  him  with>  as  if  he  had  been  a  credulous  woman,  he  however  had 
entered  Babylon,  and  was  returned  from  it  very  safe.  Attentive  to  no- 
thing but  the  subject  of  bis  voyage,  he  went  and  reviewed  the  breach,  and 
{^ve  the  proper  orders  for  repairing  and  restoring  it  to  its  former  condi-* 

tlOD. 

This  design  of  Alexander  merited  the  greatest  applause.  Such  works 
ue  truly  worthy  great  princes,  and  give  immortal  honour  to  their  name,  as 
not  being  the  effect  of  a  ridiculous  vanity,  but  entirely  calculated  for  the 
public  good.  By  the  execution  of  this  project,  he  would  have  recovered 
a  whole  province  which  lay  under  water,  and  have  made  the  river  more 
navigable,  and  consequently  of  greater  service  to  the  Babylonians,  by  turn- 
ing it  all  again  into  its  channel  as  before. 

This  work,  after  having  been  carried  on  the  length  of  §0  Airlonss  (a 
league  and  a  half,)  was  stopped  by  difficnities  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ml ;  and  the  death  of  this  prince,  whi<^h  happened  soon  after,  put  an  end 
to  this  project,  and  several  others  be  had  formed.  A  supreme  cause,  un- 
known to  men,  prevented  its  execution.  The  real  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  it,  was  the  curse  which  God  had  pronounced  against  this  city  ;  an 
anathema  which  no  human  power  could  divert  or  retard.  ^-^  I  will  cut 
"  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,"  had  the  Lord  of  hosts  sworn 
above  300  years  before  :  "  1  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern, 
*'and  pools  of  water:  ^d  I  wilt  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction — 


*l9aial|,  c.  xiv.  ^t,  2S. 
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*^*  It  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dtrelf  in  from  ^enen- 
**  tion  to  generAtton,  neither  shall  the  shepherds  make  their  folds  there." 
Heaven  and  earth  would  sooner  have  passed  away,  than  Alexander's  de- 
Bifftt  been  put  in  execution.    No  river  was  now  to  flow  by  Babylon ;  the 
places  round  it  were  to  be  overflowed  and  chan«;ed   into   uninhabitable 
lens ;  it  was  to  be  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  prodi«^ious  quantities  of 
mnd  and  dirt ;  and  the  city,  as  well  as  the  country  aboat  it,   were  to  be 
covered  with  stagnated  watera,  which  would  make  all  access  to  it  im- 
practicable,   f  Thus  it  now  lies ;  and  all  thin<^  were  to  conspire  to  redace 
it  to  this  dejected  state,  in  order  that  the  prophecy  mi^ht   be  completely 
fulfilled ;  '<  I  for  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed,  and  who  shall  drsannaf 
*^  it  ?  And  his  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  who  shall  turn  it  back  V  Nothing; 
shows  more  evidently  the  strength  and  weight  of  this   invincible  corse, 
than  the  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  prince  that  ever  reigned  ;  a  prince 
the  moat  obstinate  that  ever  was,  with  regard  to  the  carrying  on  liis  pro- 
jects ;  a  prince,  of  whose  enterprises  none  had  ever  miscarried ;  aod  who 
failed  in  this  only,  though  it  did  not  seem  so  dtflicult  as  the  rest. 

Another  design  which  Alexander  meditated,  and  had  mostatbearf, 
was  the  repairing  the  temple  of  Belus.  Xerxes  had  demolished  it  in  his 
return  from  Greece,  and  it  had  lain  in  ruins  ever  since.  Now  Alexander 
was  resolved,  not  only  to  rebuild  it,  but  even  to  raise  a  much  more  mag- 
nificent temple.  Accordingly,  he  had  caused  all  the  rubbish  to  be  remov- 
ed ;  and  finding  that  the  magi,  to  whose  care  he  had  left  this,  went  on  baf 
slowly,  he  made  his  soldiers  work.  Notwithstanding  10,000  of  them 
were  daily  employed  at  it,  fi>r  two  months  successively,  the  work  was  not 
finished  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  so  prodigious  were  Its  ruins.  |  Wbea 
it  came  to  the  turn  of  th^  Jewish  soldiers,  who  were  in  his  army,  to 
work  as  the  rest  had  done,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their 
assistance ;  but  excused  themselves  with  sayin^;,  tltat  as  idolatry  was  for- 
bid by  the  tenets  of  their  religion,  they  therefore  were  not  allowed  to  as- 
Bttt  in  buildins;  of  a^ temple,  designed  for  idolatrous  worship ;  and  accent- 
Ingly  not  one  lent  a  hand  on  this  occasion.  They  were  punished  for  dis- 
obedience, but  all  to  no  purpose ;  so  that  at  last  Alexander,  admirio;; 
their  perseverance,  discharged  and  sent  them  home.  This  delicate  reso- 
lation  of  the  Jews  is  a  lesson  to  many  christians,  as  it  teaches  them,  that 
they  are  not  allowed  to  join  or  assist  in  the  commission  of  an  action 
that  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  God. 

One  cannot  forbear  admiring  the  conduct  of  providence  on  thb  occa- 
sion. God  had  broke  to  pieces  by  the  hand  of  his  servant  Cy ru?,  the  idol 
^  Belus,  the  god  who  rivalled  tlie  Lord  of  Israel :  he  afterwards  caased 
Xerxes  to  demolish  his  temple.  These  first  i>lows  which  the  Lord  stru^'i^ 
at  Babylon,  were  so  many  omens  of  its  total  ruin ;  and  it  %vas  as  impossible 
for.  Alexander  to  complete  the  rebuilding  of  this  temple,  as  for  Jotiao, 
some  centuries  after,  to  restore  that  of  Jerusalem. 

Although  Alexander  employed  himself  in  the  works  above  mentioned, 
during  his  stay  in  Babylon,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in  such 
Uleasures  as  that  city  aflbrded ;  and  one  would  conclude,  llwt  the  chlet 
aim,  both  of  his  occupations  and  diversions,  was  to  stupefy  himself,  a(>|i 
to  drive  from  liis  mind  the  melancholy  and  alflicting  ideas  of  an  impend- 

*  Isa.  c.  xiii.  £0. 

f  See  what  is  said  on  this  subject  in  tlie  history  of  Cyrii3» 

t  Isaiah  c.  xiv.  SL7.  '  .        . 

\  Jns<>.phus  contra  Appian.  1.  i.  c.  0. 

<^  God  gives  him  this  name  in  isiiiali. 
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ing  death,  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  aU  the  predictioiis  of  tte  ma-^ 
gi,  aod  other  Qootbsayers :  for  though,  in  certain  moments,  he  seemed 
not  to  regard  the  various  notices  which  had  been  pven  hlra»  he  was  how^ 
ever  seriously  affected  with  them  inwardly  ;  and  these  gloomy  refleetiona 
were  for  ever  returning  to  his  mind.  They  terrified  him  at  test  to  such  a 
degree,  that  whenever  the  most  insignificant  thing  happened,  if  ever  so» 
little  extraordinary  and  unusual,  his  imagination  swelled  it  imaiediately 
to  a  prodigy,  and  interpreted  it  into  an  unhappy  omen.  The  palace  wa» 
now  filled  with  sacrifices,  with  persons  whose  office  was  to  perform  ex- 
piations and  purifications,  and  with  others  who  pretended  to  prophecy^ 
It  was  certainly  a  spectacle  worthy  a  philosophic  eye,  to  see  a  prince,  at 
whose  nod  the  world  trembled,  abandoned  to  the  strongest  terrors ;  sc 
true  is  Hf  says  Plutaich,  that  if  the  contempt  of  the  gods,  and  the  incre-> 
dulity  which  prompts  us  neither  to  fear  or  believp  any  thing,  be  a  great 
misfortune,  the  superstitious  man,  whose  soul  is  a  prey  to  the  most  abject 
fears,  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  is  equally  unhappy.  It  is  plain,  that 
God,  by  a  just  judgment,  took  a  pleasure  in  de^ratlin^:,  before  all  agea 
and  nations,  and  in  sinking  lower  than  the  condition  of  the  vulgar,  the 
man  who  had  affected  to  set  himself  above  huir-m  nature,  and  equal  him- 
self to  the  Deity.  This  prince  bad  sought  in  all  his  actions,  that  vain  glo- 
ry of  conquests  which  men  most  admire,  and  to  which  they  affix,  more 
than  to  any  thing  else,  the  idea  of  grandeur :  and  God  delivers  him  up 
to  a  ridiculous  superstition,  which  virtuous  men  of  good  sense  and  under- 
standing despise  most,  and  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  weak  or 
grovelliog. 

Alexander  was  therefore  for  ever  solemnising  new  festivals,  and  per- 
petually at  new  banquets,  in  which  he  quaffed  with  his  usual  intemper* 
ance.  After  having  spent  a  whole  night  in  carousing,  a^ second  was  pro- 
posed to  him.  He  met  accordingly,  and  there  were  twenty  guests  at  ta* 
ble.  He  drank  to  the  health  of  every  person  in  company,  and  the» 
ple<lged  them  severally.  After  this,  calling  for  Hercules'  cup,  which 
held  BIX  bottles,  it  was  filled,  when  he  poured  it  all  down,  driakiof  toi 
a  Macedonian  of  the  company,  Proteas  by  name,  and  aHenvards  pledged 
him  again  in  the  same  furious  bumper.  He  had  no  sooner  swallowed  if, 
bat  he  tell  upon  the  floor.  **  Here  then,"  cries  Seneca,  ^  describing  the- 
fatal  effects  of  drunkenness,  **  is  this  hero ;  invincible  to  all  the  toils  of 
*^  prodigious  marches,  to  the  dangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  to  the  most 
''  violent  extremes  of  heat  ami  cold  ;  here  he  lies,  conquered  by  his  in- 
'*  temperance,  and  struck  to  the  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules  T' 

In  this  condition  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  fever,  and  carried  half 
dead  to  his  palace.  The  fever  continued,  though  with  some  good  In^ 
tervals,  in  which  he  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  the  sailing  of  the  fleet, 
fond  the  marching  of  his  land  forces,  being  persuaded  he  should  soon  recov- 
er. But  at  last,  finding  himself  past  all  hopes,  ami  his  voice  beginning  to 
foil,  be  drew  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  to  Perdiocas,  with  orders 
to  convey  his  corpse  to  the  temple  of  Ammon. 
Notwithstanding  f  bis  great  weakness,  he  however  struggled  with  deaths- 

*  Alexaodrum  tot  itinera,  tot  pralia,  tot  liiemrs.  per  quas,  virta  temponim  16- 
♦'orumque  difiicultatc,  Iranaierat,  tot  fliimin«T  ex  ignoto  cadcntin,  tot  maria  tir- 
tum  dimiserant ;  intt^nperantiu  bibendi,  c%  illft  Hfrnilaneua  ac  fotalis  scyphu^ 
cftndldiL    Senec.  epist.  G:}. 

*  Quanquam  violentia  morbi  dila])ebalnr,  in  cnbilura  tamen  erectus,  dextmm' 
•mn/fti;.<?,  qui  earn  r#ntinjrM^  vcflrnt.  fmni'xit-.     Qnf4<  ^ntf^m  illam  c^onlari  ni>n 
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And  raisinf;  himself  opon  his  elbow,  presented  bis  soldieft,  to  whom  be 
could  not  refose  this  last  teslitnony  of  friendship,  bia  dying  hand  to  kiss. 
After  this,  his  principal  courtiers  asking  to  whom  be  left  the  empire,  be 
answered,  '^  to  the  most  worthy  ;"  addinis,  that  he  foresaw  the  decisioQ 
of  this  would  give  occasion  to  strange  futieral  games  after  bis  decease. 
And  Perdiccas  inquiring  further,  at  what  time  they  should  pay  him  di- 
vine honours,  he  replied,  "  when  you  are  happy."  These  were  his  lest 
words,  and  soon  after  he  expired.  He  was  thirty  two  years  and  eight 
months  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  twelve.  He  died  in  the  middle  of 
the  spring,  the  first  year  of  the  114th  Olympiad. 

*No  one,  says  Plutarch  and  Arrian,  suspected  then  that  Alexander  had 
been  poisoned  ;  and  yet  it  is  at  this  time  that  such  reports  generally  pre* 
▼ail.  But  the  state  of  his  body  proved  that  he  did  not  die  that  way:  for 
All  his  chief  officers  di|agreeine  among  themselves,  the  corpse,  tboofh 
it  lay  quite  neglected  for  several  days  in  Babylon,  which  stands  in  a  hot 
climate,  did  not  show  the  least  symptoms  of  putrefaction.  The  true  poi- 
son which  brought  him  to  his  end  was  wine,  which  has  kllle*d  many  tbon- 
sands  besides  Alexander.  It  was  nevertheless  believed  afterwards,  that 
Ihis  prince  had  been  poisoned  by  the  treachery  of  Antipater's  sons :  that 
Cassander,  the  eldest  of  tliem,  brought  the  f  poison  from  Greece ;  that 
lolas,  his  younger  brother,  threw  the  fatal  draught  into  Alexander's  cup, 
of  which  he  was  the  bearer ;  and  that  he  cunningly  chose  the  time  of  the 
great  feast  mentioned  before,  in  order  that  the  prodigioos  qiwniiiy  of 
wine  he  then  drank  might  conceal  the  true  cause  of  his  death.  The  state 
of  Antipater^s  affairs  at  that  time  gave  Bome  grounds  for  thb  suspicion.  Be 
was  persuaded  that  he  had  been  recalled  with  no  other  view  than  to  mirf 
him,  because  of  his  mal- administration  during  his  viceroyalty ;  and  if 
was  not  altogether  improbable  that  he  commanded  his  sons  to  commit  t 
^rimc,  which  would  save  his  own  life,  by  taking  away  that  of  his  sore- 
reign.  An  undoubted  circumstance  is,  that  he  could  never  wash  out  thfs 
stain  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  he  lived,  the  Macedonians  detested  him  as  a 
traitor  who  had  poisoned  their  king.  Aristotle  was  also  suspected,  but 
with  no  great  foundation.  ' 

Whether  Alexander  lost  his  life  by  poison,  or  by  excessive  drinking, 
it  is  surprising  to  see  the  prediction  of  the  magi  and  soothsayers,  with  re- 
gard to  his  dying  in  Babylon,  so  exactly  fulfilled.  U  is  certain  huAid^ 
putable,  that  God  has  reserved  to  himself  only  the  knowledge  o(  fotori- 
ty ;  and  if  the  soothsayers  and  oracles  have  sometimes  foretold  thioss 
which  really  came  to  pass,  they  could  do  it  no  other  way  than  by  their 
impious  correspondence  with  devils,  who,  by  their  penetration  and  natu- 
ral sagacity,  find  out  several  methods  whereby  they  dite  to  a  certain  de- 
gree into  futurity  with  regard  to  approaching  events,  and  arc  enabled  io 
make  predictions,  which,  though  they  appear  above  the  reach  of  human 
understanding,  are  yet  not  above  that  of  malicious  spirits  of  darknfs?- 
The  knowledge  J  those  evil  spirits  hare  of  all  the  circumstances  which 

currerct,  qu»    jam  fato    oppre«»sfi,  maximi   exercitus  complexui,  hamiintUite 
quam  spiriUi  vividiore,  suflRcit?  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  1. 
*  A.  M.  .%«d.     Ant.  J.  C.  a^l  ^ 

+  It  is  pretended  that  this  poison  was  an  extremely  cold  water,  iviiich  dism 
drop  by  drop,  from  a  rock  in  Areadia,  called  Nonacris.     Very  little  of  itia»s» 
and  it  is  so  vastly  sharp,  that  it  corrodes  whatever  vessel  receives  it,  those  ex- 
repted  which  are  made  of  a  muie*s  hoof     We  are  told,  that  it  was  bn»ugnt  lo 
this  horrid  purpose  from  Greece  to  Babylon,  in  a  vessel  of  the  latter  sort 
X  Dcemones  pf^rver^is  (solent)  malefacta  suaderc,  de  quorum  moribus  ccn 
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imMtd^ml  prepi|»  M^^Mt  >  Ae  ^ant  th^  bmwMf  bf»r  ii»<it*  k^  tah 
BpirioKi»iicb  of  ^^e  v)cj|^e4  M  vp  ipirfio  up  |o  Ibain,  with  lh«  tbovsto  and 
«feaftr«  of  Moing  eertWo  aptiqns,  «q4  ooioiiiittiag  leerUio  cijiii««;  fa  i«||h«', 
ralioo  tp  wiiipb  Ui^y  lire  sure  tboa^  vvick^nl  penoff3  ifrJUi  Aos^eot :  by  ibe^ 
tbiii^,  4<&vil9  ftr«  «fiflJM(ed  \o  U^^^sa^  woA  Cof^tel  eiertaiii  p«rticM(ara.  They 
iodecAl  often  «Make  io  itbttir  4s^ept|ine89  but^fiod  aiao  aogicyUaiM  per^ 
miU  tb^l«  tp  auec^ed  in  tbeni»  in  order  io  puiii9h  tbe  Unpicty  «if  thoae, 
who,  ia  cootradictloo  to  bi^  g^ouwiiimU,  'm^ifAm  iimt  fate  of  euch  Jyui§ 

^J%e  mooieiit  (bal  AJejLander's  deMb  W9«  kiKoi^t  ib»  >vbole  pitlace  edvH 
««i  with  i»if!#  aod  f  waius.  Tiie  y^riquisbAd  bew«U«d  JUw  wUb  as  many 
tears  «»  41^  vicUatrfi.  Tk^  fs'wi  for  Jiis  de»tb  <o«BwaiAiiig  Uie  femerob^anMi 
w)!*  ius  many  good  qualiliea,  all  bis  Audia  w^ene  foirisalteD*  The  Fer»ieii»  der 
jeUu-e^  hioi  to  bavie  been  Ihe  joost  juat,  jtba  kindest  90FefQiKQ  that  t^m 
^icvind  ^oire^  ibeo ;  Ibe  Ala^edoaiaos  Abe  ibeat,  Ibe  jno«t  Faliant  priflM 
in  the  universe ;  and  all  exclaimed  afcaiDst  ib»  cod»»  for  bavioK  eoviousfy 
i>ere&ved  maakiod^  tAmt  iii  tbe  floirer  of  Ms  age,  and  U&e  Ji«igbt  ioS  bia 
lariime.  The  MaieedoBiaas  ixoaaioed  tbey  9Aw  Aiesander,  with  a  6r«i  afl4 
4iitne^d  atf,  sUII  \t»A  them  qd  to  batUe,  Jbesit^e  cities,  cUtob  walls,  an4 
^ewacd  8|icb  as  had  di&tuiftuish^d  tbemselvjes.  They  then  raproacbcA 
4b^iiiseiv«0  forba?iiig  XieCused  bin)  divine  bonourSi  and  confessed  tbey  ba4 
been  ungrateful  and  jnipious,  for  Jt^ieceaving  faim  of. a  naoi^  be  ao  jusUy 
merited. 

After  paying  him  this  homage  of  veneration  and  tears,  tbey  turned 
their  whole  thoughts  and  reflections  on  themselves,  and  on  the  sad  con- 
dition to  wMeb  ib^y  nrece  reduced  by  Alexaniler's  death.  Th^y  consider- 
ed tjiat  ih^y  were  on  the  farther  side  (with  respect  to  Macedonia)  of  ^9 
iBuphrates,  without  a  leader  to  head  them,  apd  surrounded  with  enemipsi^ 
>vbo  abhorred  their  new  yoke.  As  the  king  died  iVitbout  nominating  his 
sui^cessor,  a  dreadful  futurity  presented  itself  to  their  imagination,  and 
exhibited  tiotbing  but  divisions,  civil  wars,  and  a  fatal  necessity  of  stiU 
shedding  their  blood,  and  of  opening  their  former  wounds,  not  to  conquer 
Asia,  hut  only  to  give  a  king  to  it,  and  to  raise  to  the  throne  perhaps  some 
mean  officer  or  wicked  wretch. 

This  great  mourning  w«as  not  confined  m.erely  to  Btabylon,  hut  spread 
over  all  the  provimces ;  and  the  news  of  it  soon  reached  Darius'  mother. 
One  of  her  daughters  was  with  her,  who  being  still  inconsolable  for  the 
death  of  Qephiestion  her  husband,  the  sight  of  the  public  calamity  recalled 
all  her  private  woesi  Bgt  B>'Bigambi8  bewailed  the  several  misfortunes 
of  her  family  ;  and  this  iiew  affliction  awakened  the  remembrance  of  all 
its  former  suflerings.  One  would  have  thought  .that  Darius  was  Jbut  just 
dead,  and  that  this  unfortunate  mother  solemnized  the  funeral  of  two  sons 
at  the  same  time.  She  wept  the  living  no  less  than  the  dead  :  "  who 
"now,"  would  she  say,  "  will  take  care  of  my  two  daughters?  Where 
"  shall  we  and  another  Alexander  ?"  She  would  fancy  she  saw  theip 
again  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  and  that  they  had  lost  their  kingdom 
a  second  time ;  but  with  this  difference,  that,  now  Alexander  was  gone^ 

«unt  quod  sint  eis  talia  suadentibus  consensuri.    Suadont  autem  miris  e±  invinci- 
bilibus  modis.     S.  Aug.  de  Divinat  Dsmon.  p.  509. 

*  'Facile  est  ct  non  incongrunm ;  ut  omnipotens  ot  Justus,  ad  eorum  poenam 
qnibu3  ista  prcedicuntur— occuito  apparatu  mioisteriorum  suorum  etiam  spirilibus 
tAiibus  aliquid  divinationis  impertiat.  S.  Aug.  de  Div.  Quiest  ad  Nimplir.  I.4i. 
4us9st.  ^ 
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ihej  had  no  reHige  left  At  last,  abe  sunk  under  her  f^ef.  This  primeff} 
who  had  borne  with  patience  the  death  of  her  father,  her  boabaad)  and 
eighty  of  her  brothers,  who  were  murdered  in  one  day  by  Octes :  and, 
to  Bay  all  in  one  word,  that  of  Darios  her  son,  and  the  ruin  of  her  Cunily ; 
though  she  had,  I  say,  subantted  patiently  to  all  these  iosaes,  she,  bower- 
er  had  not  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  support  herself  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  She  would  not  take  any  sustenance,  and  atarved  herself  to 
death,  to  avoid  her  surviving  this  last  calamity. 

After  Alexander's  death,  great  contentions  arose  among  the  Macedoniias 
about  appointing  hi  in  a  successor,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  account  io  in 
proper  place.  After  seven  days  spent  in  confusion,  it  waa  agreed  that  An- 
dsBus,  bastard  brother  to  Alexander,  should  be  declared  king ;  aad  tbat 
in  case  Roxana,  who  was  eight  months  gone  with  child,  should  be  deliver' 
ed  of  a  son,  he  should  share  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  Arida^os,  sad 
that  Perdiccas  should  have  the  care  of  both ;  for  Aridaeva  was  a  weak  man, 
and  wanted  a- guardian  as  much  as  a  child. 

The  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  having  embalmed  the  king's  corpse  after 
their  manner,  Aridasus  was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  temple  of  Jnpiter 
Ammon.  *  Two  whole  years  were  employed  in  preparing  for  this  magiif- 
icent  funeral ;  which  made  Olympias  bewail  the  fate  of  her  son,  who  hr 
ving  bad  the  ambition  to  rank  himself  among  the  goda,  was  so  loQg  depri* 
ved  of  burial,  a  privilege  allowed  to  the  meanest  of  mortala. 

SECTION  XIX. 

TH£  JUOGMERT    WC     iiaE   TO  rORBf  Ot  iCLEZA^NDEft. 

THE  reader  would  not  be  satisfied,  if,  after  having  given  a  detail  of  Alei- 
ander's  actions,  I  should  not  take  notice  of  the  judgment  we  are  to  form 
of  them  ;  especially  as  authors  have  entirely  differed  in  their  opinions,  witk 
regard  to  the  n>erits  of  this  prince.  Some  have  applauded  him  »itb  • 
kind  of  ecstacy,  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  hero,  which  opinion  seems  to 
bave  prevailed ;  others,^  on  the  contrary^  have  represented  hiim  io  soch 
colours,  as  at  least  snlly,  if  not  quite  eclipse^  the  splendour  of  bis  xkid- 
ries. 

This  diversity  of  sentiments  denotes  that  of  Alexander's  qnalilies;  uii 
it  must  be  confessed  that  good  and  evil,  virtues  and  vices,  were  never 
more  equally  blended,  than  in  f  the  prince  whose  history  we  have  written. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  for  Alexander  appears  very  different,  according  to  the 
times  or  seasons  in  which  we  consider  him,  asLivy  has  very  jusHy  obsenr- 
ed.  In  the  inquiry  he  makes  concerning  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms, 
supposing  he  had  turned  them  towards  Italy,  he  |  discovers  in  him  a  kind 
of  double  Alexander ;  the  one  wise,  temperate,  judicKHis,  brave,  intre- 
pid, but  at  the  same  time  prudent  and  circumspect :  the  other  immersed 
in  all  the  wantonness  of  an  haughty  prosperity ;  vain,  proud,  arrogant, 
fiery  -,  softened  by  delights,  abandoned  to  intemperance  and  excesses;  in 

*  ^ian.  1.  xiii.  c.  SO. 

fLuxuria,  industrial  comitate,  arrogantia*;  mali^  bonisque  artibils  niixtflS- 
Tacit 

t  Kt  loquimur  dc  Alexandro  nondum  merso  secundis  rebus  quarum  nemo  i  - 
tolerantior  fuit  Qui  si  ex  habitu  novae  fortune,  novique,  ut  ita  dicamr  ^.^ 
quod  Bibi  victor  induerat,  spectetur.  Dario  magis  quam  Alexaadro  is  '^'!^ 
venisset,  el  exercitum  Macedonia  oblitum^  degeneiantemqiie  jam  in  Persanwi 
mores  adduxiaeet    Liv.  I,  ix.  n.  18. 
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«  wold*  resembliag  DarioB  rather  than  Atosander:  and  hariaf  made  the. 
MaeedonianB  degenerate  into  all  the  Tices  of  the  Persians,  by  the  new. 
turn  of  mind,  and  the  new  manners  he  assamed  after  his  conquests. 

I  shall  baye  an  eye  to  this  plan,  In  the  account  I  am  now  going  to  ^vf 
€ii  Alexander's  eharaeter,  and  shall  consider  it  under  two  aspects,  and,  in 
a  manner,  two  eras ;  first,  from  his  youth  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  and  the , 
aiefge  of  Tyre,  which  followed  soon  after ;  ^nd  secondly,  from  that  vic^ 
tory  to  bis  death.  The  former  will  exhibit  to  us  threat  qualities  with  few 
defects,  according  to  the  idea  the  heathens  had  of  these ;  the  second  will 
represent  to  us  enormous  vices,  and,  notwithstandin;?  the  splendour  of  so. 
vatwimy  rlctoriesy  very  little  true  and  solid  merit,  even  with  regard  to  war- 
like aetionsy  a  few  battles  excepted,  in  which  he  sustained  his  reputation. 

PART  FIR8T. 

WE  are  first  to  acknowledge  and  admire  in  Alexander,  a  happy  disposf- 
tion,  Gultivated  and  improved  by  an  excellent  education..  He  had  a  great, 
DobJe,  and  generous  soul.  *  He  delighted  in  bestowing  and  doing  service, 
qualities  he  had  acquired  in  his  Infant  years.  A  young  lad,  whose  bust- 
neas  it  was  to  gather  up  and  throw  the  balls  when  he  played  at  tennis,  to< 
to  wtiom  he  had  given  nothing,  taught  him  a  good  lesson  on  that  subject. 
As  he  always  threw  the  balls  to  the  other  players,  the  king,  with  an  angry 
air,  cried  out  to  him,  **  and  am  I  then  to  have  no  ball  V*  **  No  sir,"  repli* 
ed  the  lad,  '^  you  do  not  ask  me  for  it"  This  witty  and  ready  answer 
gave  great  satisiaction  to  the  prince,  who  fell  a  laughing,  and  afterwards 
was  Tery  liberal  to  him.  After  this,  there  was  no  occasion  to  excite  him 
to  acts  of  generosity  ;  for  he  would  be  quite  angry  with  such  as  refused 
them  at  his  bands.  Finding  Phocion  inflexible  on  this  head,  he  told  him 
by  letter,  "  that  he  would  no  longer  be  bis  friend,  in  case  he  refused  to 
"  accept  of  his  favours." 

Alexander,  as  if  he  had  been  sensible  of  the  mighty  things  to  which  he 
was  born,  endeavoured  to  shine  on  all  occasions,  and  appear  more  con- 
spicaous  than  any  other  |>erson.  No  one  was  ever  fired  with  so  strong  a 
love  for  glory  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  anibilion,  which  is  considered 
by  christians  as  a  great  vice,  was  looked  upon  by  the  heathens  as  a  great 
virtue.  It  was  that,  which  made  Alexander  support  with  courage,  all 
the  toils  and  fatigues  necessary  for  those,  who  would  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  exercises  both  of  body  and  mind.  He  was  accustomed  very 
early  to  a  sober,  hard,  plain  way  of  life,  uncorrupted  with  luxury  or  deli* 
cacy  of  any  Wnd  \  a  way  of  life  highly  advantageous  to  young  soldiers. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  prince  in  the  world  had  a  nobler  education 
than  Alexander.  He  was  very  conversant  in  eloquence,  poetry,  polite 
learning,  the  whole  circle  of  arts,  and  the  most  abstracted  and  most  sub- 
lime sciences.  How  happy  was  he  in  meeting  with  so  great  a  preceptor ! 
None  but  an  Aristotle  was  fit  for  an  Alexander.  I  am  overjoyed  to  find 
the  disciple  pay  so  illustrious  a  testimony  in  respect  to  his  master,  by  de- 
claring he  was  more  indebted  to  him,  in  one  sense,  than  to  his  father.  A 
man  who  thinks  and  speaks  in  this  manner,  must  be  fully  sensible  of  the 
great  advantages  of  a  good  education. 

The  effects  of  this  were  soon  seen.  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  admire  too 
much,  the  great  solidity  and  judgment,  which  this  young  prince  discover- 
f^ti;  in  hi^  cqnversation  with  the  Persian  ambassadors  ?  His  early  wisdom,, 

*  Plwt  in  Alex.  p.  687. 


t^hilst,  fh  b)6  tdtit>i,  he  iret«d  «d  r^g^nt  during  bis  Miet^t  «lM«aetr^  aMpt- 
elRed  the  feuds  which  had  broke  oat  io  Macedookf  ?  Hia  eoarage  ttd 
brarery  M  the  battle  of  Chierottfl&a,  io  wbicb  be  do  glofloanly  dMfigdiiM 
bToiself? 

It  is  a  paiD  to  me,  to  dee  blm  wanting  hi  reepeet  to  Md  fsfher  at  a  ban- 
cfnet,  and  etnp\of\t[%  severe  and  insulting  etpreariotia  on  that  oeeasos. 
It  is  frue,  indeed,  that  the  affVont  whieb  Philip  pdt  opofl  Olytnpias,  his 
xhoth^r,  in  diTortitig  bef,  Iraiiisported  hfm  in  a  tfnanner  4nit  of  himself; 
Htit  6till  no  pretence,  no  iojii^tii^e,  or  tioleoee,  can  either  JuaCify  or  ^«aie 
^<:h  usage  to  a  father  and  a  kin^. 

*  He  afterwards  discotered  more  moderation,  #hen,  ori*  oeca^ioa  of  A^ 
insolent  and  seditions  didcourses  h^M  by  bia  soldiefs  in  tm  itoiurrectioa,  he 
said,  ^'  that  nothing  was  more  royal,  than  for  a  man  to  hear  with  caJaoeas 
^'  himself  ill  spoken  of,  at  the  time  be  is  doing  ^ood.''  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  the  great  prince  of  f  Conde  did  not  think  any  thins  ^lorewo^ 
thy  of  admiration  ib  this  conqueror,  than  the  noble  hati^Miness  \^^  which 
be  spoke  to  the  rebelfions  soldiers  who  refused  to  folloff  h4tn  :  ^'  Ckr,"  says 
be,  "  migratefol,  base  wretches,  and  proclaim  in  yoilr  ^oantry,  thai  yati 
'<  bate  abandoned  yonf  king  among  nations  Who  Wtft  of»ey  him  better  than 
^'foti.  Alexander,"  says  that  prince,  *<  abandoned  b^  bhi  oWh  troops 
*^  among  barbilriails.  Who  wer^  not  y^t  cbmpletely  ^onqtfered,  belreres 
^^biihself  so  worthy  of  comtAinhding  over  others,  that  hedhfm>t  fhbic 
*'  ined  could  refuse  to  obe^  him.  Whether  he  Were  in  E^ope  or  la  Asii, 
<'  limon^  Greeks  or  Persians,  it  yrtits  fh^  same  to  hiih.  He  fancied,  thsl 
^'  wherever  |i«  found  men,  he  found  subjects"  Alexaiffd^r'd  patieilee  add 
xfaoderation,  which  I  took  notice  of  at  fi<*st,  are  bo  lesd  wonderfaf. 

Tbie  first  years  of  bis  reign  are  perhaps  the  most  glorious  of  hi«  HTe. 
That  at  ^0  years  of  age  he  was  able  to  appease  the  intestfne  feuds  tvhfch 
rii»^d  In  the  krngdobi ;  that  he  either  crushed  or  subjected* foreign  eaenriHj 
and  those  of  the  most  formidable  kind  ;  that  he  disarmed  Greece,  Boost  of 
the  tiatioris  whereof  had  united  against  him ;  and  that  in  less  tbirtt  three 
years,  he  should  have  enabled  himself  to  etecQte  secnrely  thode  |>hfi^his 
father  had  so  wisely  projected ;  all  this  supposes  a  presence  of  mtod,  a 
strength  of  soul,  a  courage,  an  intrepidity,  and,  what  is  more  thAn  ^%  * 
consummate  prudence ;  qualities  which  form  the  character  of  the  tfo^ 
hero. 

Thfe  character  he  supported  in  a  wobderful  mabner,  during  ft*  ^^^^ 
course  of  his  etpeditioh  ajjalnst  Darius,  till  the  time  mentioned  by  w- 
J  Plutarch  very  justly  admires  the  bare  plan  of  it,  as  the  moit  heroic  act 
that  ever  Was.  He  formed  it  the  very  instant  be  ascended  ffie  throne, 
looking  upon  this  design,  in  some  measure  as  a  part  of  what  he  laherit«ti 
ffotA  his  father.  When  Scarce  2d  years  old,  surrounded  with  dangers  both 
within  and  withont  his  kinsrdom,  fitidin^  his  treasury  drained  and  Incafflber- 
ed  with  debts,  to  the  amount  of  200  talents,  (about  30,0001.  sterfjosj 
Which  his  father  h^d  contracted;  having  an  army  which  was  greatly  infe- 
rior in  number  to  that  of  the  Persians :  in  this  condition,  Alexander  al- 
ready turns  hia  eyes  towards  Babylon  and  8usa,  and  proposes  do  le»* 
conqaest,  thaif  that  of  so  vast  an  empire. 

Was  this  the  effect  of  the  pride  and  rashness  of  youth  ?  i«ks  PWa^^"' 
Certainly  not,  replies  that  author.  No  man  ever  formed  a  warlike  enter 
prise  with  so  great  preparations,  and  such  mighty  succours,  by  ^^^^^J 
understand,  eontmues  Plutarch,  magnanimity,  prudence,  temi*erawe,  bbo 

♦  Plut  in  Alex.  p.  688.         t  St  Evrepiond.         J  PJut  de  fort,  h^^-  P*  ^' 
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coui^ ;  pt«|iifttmni  Md  aUb  with  whMi  pMlo«0|^lff  rap^lied  Uid,  aoA 
wfaiefi  be  thorooghlj  atuclied ;  bo  that  we  may  affirm  that  be  was  aa  much 
iacfolbtiNl  fbr  hit  coimttMt*  to  tbe  t««&Oi»  of  Ar ittotte  bia  cottatcr,  as  to  tbo 
iDstraelSoDft  of  Pbilip  hh  father 

W^  may  add^  that  aceordiiig  to  all  (be  maiims  of  war,  Alexavder'i  en* 
terpriee  muat  ottlonilly  be  raeceaafaK  Siieb  «o  mmf  aa  bi^  tbougb  not  a 
▼ery  gteat  me,  ^omidtint;  of  Macedottians  nod  Greeka,  (hat  m  of  tbe  best  • 
troof^a  ait  tb^t  time  in  tbe  world,  abd  trained  op  to  war  dQrnig  a  I0119  coarse 
of  years^  IntHNfd  toCoito  and  dan^rs,  farmed  by  a  bappy  experience  to  all 
tlie  ^inercHietf  of  ^eges  und  battled,  animated  by  (be  remeoftbranee  of  their 
pA^t  ^ictoriea,  by  If^  bopeft  of  an  immeiide  booty,  and  more  m>  by  tbeir 
heteMnty  And  irrcicefaeltoable  batNNl  to  rbe  Peraiaas ;  such  afi  army  f  say,  • 
heacted  by  Alextrnder,  waa  Almost  sure  of  eonqnennti  an  army  composed 
iiidf9ed  of  Indoite  iiombers  of  mea,  bat  of  few  sohliers. 

Tbtf  swlftneas  of  the  execntioa  was  answerable  to  tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  prch 
jeet.     AfTer  havtog  gained  the  alllMloo  of  all  bia  generals  and  officers  by 
an  nopftrallefed  fiberaltty ;  Atld  of  all  his  soldiers  by  an  air  of  goodness,  af- 
fability, and  even  finiilarity,  which  so  Cir  from  debasiai;  tbe  majesty  of  a 
prince,  adds  to  the  resp«ct  which  Is  paid  to  himi  such  a  £eal  and  tender* 
nesa  as  is  proof  against  ail  things ;  after  this  I  say,  the  next  thing  to  be  done, 
was  to  astonSsb  his  efiemies  by  bold  enterprises,  to  terrify  them  by  exam- 
ples of  aerarlty,  and  lestiy,  to  win  them  by  acts  of  hnmaoity  and  clemeii-  * 
cy.    He  succeeded  wooderfofiy  in  these.    The  passage  of  the  Granicus^ 
followed  by  i  famoos  victory  ;  the  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Miletos  and 
Halioamaasos,  showed  Asia  a  young  conqueror,  to  whom  no  part  of  millta* 
ry  knowledge  waa  unknown.    The  rasing  of  the  last  city  to  the  very  foun- 
dationa,  spread  Mi  universal  terror ;  hot  the  allowing  all  those  the  enjoy* 
meni  of  their  liberties  and  Ancient  laws  who  submitted  cheerfully,  made 
the  world  beMeve,  thAt  tbe  conqueror  had  no  other  view  than  to  make  na- 
tions bAppy,  and  to  procure  them  an  easy  and  lasting  peace. 

Hia  impatleoce  to  bathe  himself,  when  covered  with  sweat  in  the  river 
CydniiA,  might  be  loohed  upon  as  a  gay,  juvenile  action,  unworthy  of  bis 
dignity ;  but  We  must  not  judge  of  it  from  the  manners  of  the  present  age. 
The  agents,  all  whose  etercises  were  relative  to  those  of  tvar,  accustom- 
ed themselves  eatiy  to  bAtblng  And  swimming.  It  is  well  known,  (bat  in 
Rome,  tbe  aone  of  the  nobility  after  having  heated  themselves  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  with  running,  wrestling,  and  hurling  the  javelin,  used  to  plunge 
into  the  Tiber,  which  runs  by  that  city.  By  these  exercises  they  enabled 
thooaalvea  to  pass  rivers  and  lakes  in  an  enemy's  country ;  for  those  are 
never  crossed  but  after  painful  marches,  and  after  having  been  king  exposed 
to  the  sun  beams,  which  with  the  weight  of  the  soldier's  arms,  must  necessa- 
rily make  them  sweat.  Hence  we  may  apologize  for  Alexander's  bathing 
biBMelf  inariver,  which  had  like  to  have  been  so  fatal  to  him,  especiAlly 
as  he  might  not  know  that  tbe  waters  of  it  were  so  excessively  cold. 

The  two  battles  of  Issns  and  Arbela,  with  the  siege  of  Tyre,  one  of  the 
most  famoos  of  antiquity,  entirely  proved  that  Alexander  possesse<l  all  the 
qualities  which  form  the  great  soldier ;  as  skill  in  makinj;^  clioice  of  a  field 
of  battle ;  such  a  preseqce  of  mind  in  the  heat  of  an  action  as  is  necessary 
for  the  giving  out  proper  orders ;  a  courage  and  bravery  which  the  most 
evident  dangers  only  animated ;  an  impetuous  activity,  tempered  and  guid- 
cti  by  such  a  prudent  reservedness,  as  wilt  not  suffer  the  hero  to  be  carried 
away  by  an  indiscreet  ardour ;  lastly,  such  a  resolution  and  coustancy,  as 
n  neither  diseoncerted  by  unforeseeo  obstaciesi  nor  discouraged  by  diffi- 
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cttlttes,  though  saamiogly  iaftunnountable,  and  which  know  no  other  bounds 
or  i9Bue  but  victory. 

Historians  have  observed  a  groat  *  difference  between  Alexander  and 
bis  father,  in  their  manner  of  making  war.  Stratageoi,  and  even  knavery 
were  the  prevailing  arts  of  Phili|»,  who  always  acted  secretly,  and  ia  tM 
dark;  hot  his  son  pursued  his  schemes  with  more  candour,  and  viiboot 
disguise.  The  one  endeavoured  to  deceive  his  enemies  by  cnanintr,  tht 
other  to  subdue  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  former  discovered  more  ar(, 
the  hitter  had  a  greater  soul,  f  Philip  did  not  look  upon  any  mfthods, 
which  conduce  to  conquest  as  ignominious ;  but  Alexander  could  never 
prevail  with  himself  to  employ  treachery.  He  indeed,  endeavoured  to  drtir 
oyer  the  ablest  of  all  Darius'  generals ;  but  then  lie  employed  honourable 
means.  When  he  marched  near  Memnon's  lands,  he  commanded  bis  sol- 
diers, upon  the  severest  penalties  not  to  make  the  least  havoc  in  then.  Hu 
design,  by  this  conduct,  was  either  to  gain  him  over  to  bis  side,  or  to  make 
the  Persians  suspect  his  fidelity.  {  Memnon  also  delighted  In  bebaviog 
with  generosity  towards  Alexander ;  and  bearing  a  soldier  speak  ill  of  that 
prince,  <'  I  tlid  not  take  thee  into  my  pay,"  says  that  general,  striking  him 
with  his  javelin,  "  to  speak  injuriously  of  that  prince,  but  to  fight  against 
«  him." 

The  cii^umstance  which  raises  Alexander  above  most  conquerors,  ami 
as  it  were  above  himself,  is  the  use  he  made  of  victory  after  the  battle  of 
Isaus.  This  is  the  most  beautiful  incident  in  his  life :  ia  the  point  of  ligbtia 
which  it  is  his  interest  to  be  considered  ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  to 
appear  truly  great  in  that  view.  By  the  victory  of  Issus,  he  had  possessed 
himself  not  only  of  Darius'  person,  but  also  of  his  empire.  Not  only  Sjsi- 
gambis,  that  king's  mother,  was  his  captive,  but  also  his  wife  and  daagb- 
ters,  princesses  whose  beauty  was  not  to  be  paralleled  in  all  Asia.  |  Alex- 
ander was  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  a  conqueror,  free,  and  not  yet  eog^ed 
in  the  l>ands  of  marriage,  as  an  author  observes  of  the  first  Scipio  Africa- 
mis,  on  a  like  occasion ;  nevertheless  his  camp  was  to  those  princesses  a 
sacred  asylum,  or  rather  a  temple  in  which  their  chastity  was  secured,  as 
under  the  guard  of  virtue  itself,  and  so  highly  revered,  that  Darioa  ia  bis 
expiring  moments,  hearing  the  kind  treatment  tliey  had  met  with,  could 
not  forbear  lifting  up  his  dying  hands  towards  heaven,  and  wishing  suecess 
to  so  wise  and  generous  a  conqueror,  who  governed  his  passions  so  also* 
lately. 

In  the  enumeration  of  Alexander's  good  qualities,  I  must  not  omitonerars- 
ly  found  among  the  great,  and  which  nevertheless  does,  honour  to  human 
nature,  and  makes  life  happy  :  this  is  his  being  formed  with  a  soul  eapable 
of  a  tender  friendship ;  his  openness,  truth,  perseverance,  and  humility  ia 
60  exalted  a  fortune,  which  generally  considers  itself  only,  makes  its  gru** 
deur  consist  in  humbling  all  things  around  it,  and  is  better  pleased  with  ser- 
▼ile  wretches  than  with  free  sincere  friends. 

Alexander  endeared  himself  to  his  officers  and  soldiers ;  treated  tbem 
with  the  greatest  familiarity ;  admitted  them  to  bis  table,  his  exereiaes  ami 
conversations;  was  deeply  troubled  for  them  when  involved  in  any  tiAam- 

*  Vincendi  ratio  utriquc  diversa.  Hie  aperte,  ille  artibus  bclla  tractal>»t  p«" 
ceptis  iile  gaiidere  hostibus,  hie  palam  fuais.  Prudentior  ille  consiiio,  Iiic  antmo 
n)ai;nificentjor — Nulla  apud  Philippum  turpis  ratio. vincendi.    Justin.  1.  ix>  c  8f 

t  Pausan.  1.  vii.  p.  41.'>. 

t  Plut  in  Apopn.  p.  t74. 

y  fit  juvenis^  et  ccelebs,  et  victor.    VaJ.  Max.  I.  iv.  c.  3. 
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ity,  grfeTed  for  them  when  sick,  rejoiced  a(  Iheir  recovery,  and  shared  hi 
whaferer  befel  them.  We  have  examples  of  this  in  Hephxstion,  in 
Ptoteoiy,  In  Craterus,  and  many  others.  A  prince  of  real  merit  does  no- 
ways debase  his  dignity,  by  such  a  familiarity  and  condescension ;  but 
on  the  contrary,  is  more  beloved  and  respected  upon  that  very  account. 
Bvery  man  of  a  tall  stature  does  not  scrapie  to  ptit  himself  upon  a  level 
mth  the  rest  of  mankind,  well  knowing  that  he  shall  overtop  them  all. 
It  is  the  interest  of  truly  diminutive  persons  onYy,  not  to  vie  in  stature 
with  the  taH,  nor  to  appear  in  a  crowd. 

Alexander  was  dear  to  others,  because  they  were  sensible  he  was  before- 
hand with  them  in  affection.  This  circumstance  made  the  soldiers  strong- 
ly desirous  to  please  him,  and  fired  them  with  intrepidity ;  hence  they 
were  always  ready  to  execute  all  his  orders,  though  attended  with  the 
greatest  difficulties  and  dangers  :  this  made  them  submit  patiently  to  the 
severest  hardships,  and  tln*ew  them  into  the  deepest  affllctfon  whenever 
they  happened  to  give  him  any  room  for  discontent. 

Id  this  picture  which  has  been  given  of  Alexander,  what  was  wanting  t« 
oomplete  his  glory  ?  Military  virtue  has  been  exhibited  In  its  utmost  splen- 
door  :  goodness,  clemency,  moderation,  and  wisdom  have  crowned  it,  and 
added  such  a  lustre,  as  greatly  enhances  its  value.  Let  us  suppose  that 
Alexander,  to  secure  his  glory  and  his  victories,  stops  short  in  his  career ; 
that  he  himself  checks  his  ambition,  and  raises  Darius  to  the  throne,  with 
the  same  hand  that  dispossessed  him  of  it ;  makes  Asia  Minor  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Greeks,  free  and  independent  of  Persia  ;  that  he  declares  him- 
self protector  of  all  the  cities  and  states  of  Greece,  in  no  other  view  than  ta 
secure  their  liberties,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  respective  laws  and  cus- 
toms ;  that  he  afterwards  returns  to  Macedon,  and  there,  contented  with 
tbe  lawful  tmnnds  of  his  empire,  makes  all  his  glory  and  delight  consist 
in  rendering  bis  people  happy  in  procuring  it  abundance  of  all  things  ;  in 
seeing  tbe  laws  put  in  execution,  and  making  justice  flourish  ;  in  causing 
virtue  to  be  had  in  honour,  and  endearing  himself  to  bis  subjects.  In  fine, 
ttmt  now  become  by  the  terror  of  his  arms,  tfnd  much  more  so  by  the 
fame  of  his  virtues,  the  admiration  of  the  whole  worfd,  he  sees  himself  in 
some  measure  the  arbiter  of  atl  nations,  and  exercises  over  the  minds  of 
men  such  an  empire  as  is  infinitely  more  lasting  and  honourable  than  that 
whiefi  is  founded  on  fear  only  :  supposing  all  this  to  have  happened,  Alex- 
ander would  have  been  as  great,  as  glorious,  as  good  a  prince  as  ever  bless- 
ed maaikiml. 

To  the  forming  so  great  a  character,  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  a  most  re? 
£ned  taste  for  true  glory,  are  required,  such  as  is  seldom  met  with  in  histo- 
ry. Men  generally  do  not  *  consider,  that  the  glory  which  attends  the  most 
sbintng  conquests,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  reputation  of  a  prince,  ^iio  ha» 
despised  and  trampled  upon  ambition,  and  known  how  to  give  bounds  to 
universal  power.  But  Alexander  was  far  from  posse^drug  these  happy  quaf- 
itiee.  His  ontnterrnpted  felicity,  that  never  experionced  adverse  foftune, 
intoxicated  and  changed  him  to  such  a  dec^ree,  that  he  no  longer  appeared 
the  same  man  ;  and  I  do  not  remember  that  ever  the  poison  of  prosperity 
bsd  a  more  sudden  or  more  forcible  cQcct  than  upon  him. 

*  Scis  ubi  vera  principis,  ubi  scmpitema  sit  gloria — A  reus,  ct  statuas  aras  efite 
terapbque  demolitur  et  obsciwut  obliviu  ;  contra,  contemptor  arobitionts,  et  in- 
finite potentisK  domitor  ac  frsuator  anirnirs  ipsa  \  eitrstatc  florpFcit  Pi»n.  in  Pifh. 
Trajan. 
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FROM  the  ftiege  of  Tjre,  which  was  sooo  «f ter  the  haitle  of  Ifiem,  in 
which  Alexander  displayed  all  the  courage  add  abilitlea  of  a  great  warrioc, 
we  see  the  virtues  ami  noble  ijualitiea  of  this  prioiDe  degenerate  oo»  (od- 
den,  and  make  way  for  the  ^jeateat  vices  apd  most  bnilal  pasrions.  If  ve 
sometimes,  through  the  excesses  to  which  be  abaodons  hi^iself,  perceire 
Bome  bright  rays  of  humaoity,  gentleness,  and  jv^oderation,  these  are  tbe 
effects  of  a  happy  disposition,  wbidt  not  being  quite  ea^tiiygiiislied  by  me, 
.is  however  governed  by  it. 

Was  ever  enterprise  more  wild  anil  extravagant  tbaa  that  of  crossini:  ihe 
aaody  deserts  of  Lybia;  of  exposing:  his  army  to  the  danger  of  pensin'Df 
with  thirst  and  fatigue ;  of  interrnpting  the  course  of  bis  ▼icLories,  and  ^v: 
Jog  his  enemy  time  to  raise  a  new  army,  merely  for  the  sake  of  minbioi 
so  far,  in  order  to  get  himself  named  the  son  of  Jupiter  Amnaon ;  and  pur- 
chase at  so  dear  a  rate  a  title  which  could  only  render  him  contemptible? 

*  How  mean  was  it  ia  Alexander,  to  omit  always  in  his  Jetters,  ad/er  Da- 
rius' defeat,  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  bealth^f  except  in  those  h^ 
wrote  to  Phocion  and  Antipater !  aa  if  this  title,  because  employed  by  oth- 
er men,  could  have  degraded  a  king,  lArho  is  obliged  by  his  office  to  pro- 
Cure,  at  least  to  wish  all  his  subjects  the  enjoy n»ent  of  Uie  feJicity  impM 
'by  that  word. 

Of  all  vices,  none  is  so  grovelling^  none  so  nn worthy  not  only  of  f 
prince,  but  of  a  man  of  honour,  as  drunkenness ;  its  bare  name  is  iotolen* 
ble,  and  strikes  us  with  horror.  How  infamous  a  pleasure  is  it  to  spend 
.  who4e  days  and  nights  in  carousing,  to  continue  these  excesses  for  veeki 
together ;  to  pride  one's  self  ia  exceeding  other  men  in  intemperance,  and 
to  endanger  one's  life  in  no  other  view  than  to  gain  such  a  yictoiy !  ^oi  io 
aiention  the  infamous  enormities  that  attend  these  debauches,  hotfr  greatlf 
shocking  is  it  to  hear  the  frantic  discourses  of  a  son,  who  being  iwtosicateii 
with  the  fumes  of  wine,  industriously  strives  to  defame  his  father,  to  soiif 
his  glory,  and  lost  to  all  sliame,  prefer  himself  to  him  !  Drunkenness  is  on- 
ly the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  these  excesses.  It  betrays  the  seotianeDU 
of  the  heart,  but  does  not. place  them  there.  AJexander  puffed  vp  by  bis 
victories,  greedy  and  insatiable  of  praise,  intoxicated  with  the  oiiichty  idea 
he  entertained  of  his  own  merit,  jealous  of  and  despising  all  mankind}  ba» 
the  power  in  his  sober  momenta  to  conceal  his  sentiments ;  but  natfioo^ 
is  he  intoxicated,  than  he  shows  himself  to  be  what  he  really  is* 

What  shall  we  say  of  his  barbai^ously  mivdering  an  old  friend  j  vto 
though  indiscreet  and  rash,  was  yet  his  friend  1  Of  the  death  of  the  om 
honest  man  in  all  his  court,  whose  only  crime  was  his  reOising  to  pay  bin 
divine  homage?  Of  the  execution  of  two  of  his  principal  officers,  wbo«^f^ 
condemned  Uiough  nothing  could  be  proved  against  thejqii  ^^  ^° 
slightest  suspicions  1 

I  pass  over  a  great  many  other  vices,  which  Alexamler,  accardiog 
most  historians,  gave  in  to,  and  which  are  not  to  be  justified.    To  spe^ 
of  him,  therefore,  only  as  a  warrior  and  a  conqueror — qualities  in  ^^'n 
hers  generally  considered,  and  which  have  gained  him  the  esteem  p*  ■ 
ages  and  nations — all  we  now  have  to  do  is,  to  examine  whether  tbis 
teem  be  so  well  grounded  as  Is  generally  supposed.  .^^ 

1  have  already  observed,  that  to  the  battle  of  Issus  and  the  siege  ot  i}^ 

»  Pint,  in  Phoc.  p.  719. 
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iftclmirety,  if  ednnoi  be  denied  bat  that  Alexander  ^as  a  great  warrior  and 
an  illiistnotn  general.  But  yet  I  doubt  very  macb  whether,  daring  these  first 
years  of  bis  exploits,  he  ought  to  be  considered  id  a  more  coiispicuous 
ligbt  tban  his  father ;  whose  actions,  though  not  so  dazzling,  are  however 
as  much  applauded  by  good  judges,  and  those  of  the  military  professioiK 
Philip  at  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  found  afl  things  unsettled.  He  him- 
self was  obliged  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  own  fortune,  and  was  not 
aapported  by  the  least  foreign  assistance.  He  raised  himself  to  the  power 
and  griindear  to  which  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  obliged  to  train  up 
not  mly  bis  soldiers,  but  his  officers ;  to  instruct  them  in  all  the  military 
exerde^es;  to  inure  tbem  to  the  fatigues  of  war;  and  to  his  cal*e  and  abil- 
ities Macedonia  owed  the  rise  of  the  celebrated  phalanx,  that  is,  of  the  best 
troops  the  world  had  then  ever  seen,  and  to  which  Alexander  owed  all 
Ills  conquests.  How  many  obstacles  stood  in  Philip's  way,  before  he  could 
possess  himself  of  the  power  which  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  suc- 
Cesstvety  exercised  over  Greece  !  The  Gfteeks  who  were  the  bravest  and 
ifiost  sagacious  people  in  the  universe,  would  not  acknowledge  him  for 
their  chief,  tiff  he  acquired  that  title  by  wading  through  seas  of  blood,  and 
by  gaining  numberless  conquests  over  them.  Thus  we  see  that  the  way- 
was  prepared  for  Alexander's  executing  his  great  design,  the  plan  whereof, 
and  tlie  most  excellent  instructions  relative  to  it,  had  been  laid  down  to 
him  by  his  father.  Now  will  it  not  appear  a  much  easier  task  to  subdue 
AM  with  Grecian  armies,  than  to  subject  the  Greeks  who  had  so  often 
triumphed  over  Asia  ? 

But  without  carrying  furtber  the  parallel  of  Alexander  with  Philip,  which 
all,  who  do  not  consider  heroes  according  to  the  number  of  provinces  they 
have  conquered,  but  by  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  actions,  must  give  iii 
favour  of  thi^  latter ;  what  judgment  we  are  to  form  of  Alexander  after 
his  triumph  over  Darius  t  And  is  it  possible  to  propose  him,  during  th^ 
latter  part  of  his  life,  as  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  those  who  aspire 
to  the  character  of  great  soldiers  and  illustrious  conquerors  ? 

In  this  inquiry  I  shall  begin  tvith  that  which  is  unanimously  agreed  by  all 
the  writers  on  this  subject  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  solid  glory  of  a  hero  ; 
I  mean  the  justness  of  the  war  in  which  he  engages,  without  which  he  la 
not  a  conqueror  and  a  hero,  but  an  usurper  and  a  robber.  Alexander  in 
making  Asia  the  seat  of  war,  and  turning  his  arms  against  Darius,  had  a 
plausible  pretence  for  if,  because  the  Persians  had  been  in  aU  ages,  and 
were  at  that  time  professed  enemies  of  the  Greeks  over  whom  he  had 
been  appointed  generalissimo,  and  whose  injuries  he  therefore  might  think 
himself  justly  entitled  to  revenge.  But  then  what  right  had  Alexander 
over  the  great  number  of  nations  who  did  not  know  even  the  name  of 
Greece,  and  had  never  done  him  the  least  injury  ?  The  Scythian  ambass- 
ador spoke  very  judiciously,  when  he  addressed  him  in  these  words  : 
"  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee  ?  We  never  once  set  our  feet  In  thy  coun"* 
**  try.  Are  not  those  who  live  in  woods  allowed  to  be  ignorant  of  thee, 
"  and  the  place  from  whence  thou  comeat  ?  Thou  boastest  that  the  only  de«. 
"  sign  of  thy  marching  is  to  extirpate  robbers :  thou  thyself  art  the  greatest 
"  robber  in  the  world."  This  is  Alexander's  exact  character,  in  which  there 
is  nothing  to  be  rejected. 

A  pirate  spake  to  him  to  the  same  eifect,  and  in  stronger  terms.  Alex^ 
ander  asked  *him  what  right  he  had  to. infest  tl^  seas?  <«Tfae  same  that 

•Elcganter  et  venrcitcr  Alexandre  iHt  Magno  coraprehcnsus  pirata  rcspcndi|{ 
Nam  cum  idem  rex  hominem  interrogassct,  qnir!  vi  riderctrjr  utmare  hahctet  in- 
Vol.  111.  30 
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"  tbott  hast,''  replied  the  pirate  with  a  generous  liberty,  "  to  infest  the  uoi^ 
''  verse :  but  because  1  do  this  in  a  small  ship,  I  am  called  a  robber;  as4 
*'  because  thou  actest  the  same  part  with  a  great  fleet,  thou  art  entitled  coo- 
^  queror."  This  was  a  witty  and  just  answer,  says  *  St.  Austin,  who  hail 
preserved  this  small  fragment  of  Cicero. 

If  therefore  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  (and  no  reasonablf 
man  can  doubt  of  its  being  so)  that  every  war  undertaken  merely  froo 
the  view  of  ambition,  is  unjust ;  and  that  the  prince  who  begins  it  is  goilt; 
of  all  the  sad  consequences,  and  all  the  blood  shed  on  that  occasioa,  what 
idea  ought  we  to  form  of  Alexander's  last  conquests  ?  Was  everambiiioB 
more  extravagant,  or  rather  more  furious  than  that  of  this  prince  ?  Oooef 
from  a  IKtIe  spot  of  ground,  and  forgetting  the  narrow  limits  of  bis  piter* 
sal  domains,  after  he  has  far  extended  his  conquests ;  has  subdued  do(  on- 
ly the  Persians^  but  also  the  Bactrians  and  Indians ;  haa  added  klagdom 
to  kingdom  :  after  all  this  1  say,  he  atill  finds  himself  pent  up,  and  deter- 
mined to  force  If  possible,  the  barriers  of  nature ;  be  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover a  new  world,  and  does  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  millions  of  men  to  hb 
ambition  or  curiosity.  It  is  related  that  |  Alexander  upon  Anaxarchiu  tbc 
philosopher's  telling  him  that  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worlds,  wept 
to  think  that  it  would  be  Impossible  for  him  to  conquer  them  all,  since  b« 
bad  not  yet  conquered  one.  Is  it  wrong  in  |  Seneca ^  to  compare  those 
heroes  who  have  gained  renown  no  otlierwise  than  by  the  ruin  of  natioDf^ 
to  a  conflagration  and  a  flood,  whieh  lay  waste  and  destroy  all  things;  or 
fo  wild  beasts,  who  live  merely  by  blood  and  slaughter  ? 

Alexander,  ^  passionately  fond  of  glory,  of  which  be  neither  knew  the 
nature  nor  just  bounds,  prided  himself  upon  treading  in  the  steps  of  Her- 
cules, and  even  in  carrying  his  victorious  arma  farther  than  him.  What 
resemblance  was  there,  says  the  same  Senecaj  between  that  wisecooqser* 
or  and  this  frantic  youth,  wlio  mistook  his  successful  rashness  for  meril 

festum  ;  ille,  libera  contumacia  ;  Quid  tibi,  inquit,  ut  orbem  terrarum— Sed<|uu 
id  ego  exiguo  navigio.  facio,  latro  voecNr,  quia,  tu  magna  ciasse,  iinperator—Ke* 
fert  Nonius  Marc,  ex  Cicer.  iii.  de  rep. 
*  fet  Aust  de  Civ.  Dei.  1.  iv.  c.  4. 

I  Agebat  infeiicem  Alexandrum  furor  alicnn  dcvastandl,  ct  ad  T^ota  mittebat. 
Jam  m  uninn  regmim  multa  rpgna  conjecit  (or  congessit) ;  jam  iiraci  Persffquc 
eundem  timent :  jam etiam  a Dario  Itbene  nationes jugumaccipiunt.  Hi« tem«"j 
ultra  Oceanom  tSolemque^  indignatur  ab  Hcrculis  Liberique  vestigns  vktonam 
flectere :  ipsi  naturae  vim  parat — ct,  ut  ita  dicam^  mundi  claustra  perrumpit*  Tan- 
ta  est  cceeitas  mentiiun,  et  taato  initiorum  suorum  oblivio.  lUe  raodo  ignoDius 
anguli  Don  sine  controversia  Dominus,  dete cto  Ane  ferrarum,pper  suum  reuituru> 
orbem,  trisfis  est    Senec.  epist  94,  et  119.  . 

t  Alexandro  pectus  insatiabile  Hiudis,  qui  Ana^carcho — innumerabiles  rowo* 
essc^  referent! ;  Heu  me,  inquit,  miserum,  quod  ne  uno  quidem  a^'^'i^.J  y* 
sum  !  Angusta  homini  possessio  glori»  f^iit,  que  Deorum  omnium*  domiciuo^tui' 
ecit;    Val.  Max.  I.  viii-  c.  14.  ^  ' 

II  Exitio  gentium  cleri,  non  ramores  fuere  pestds  mortaliiun,  qua»  lOUDdio^** 
quern  conflaj^atio.     Seuee.  Nat  Qusst  i.  iil  in  Prafat  j^. 

^  Momo  glorie  deditus,  cu^us  nee  naturam  nee  modum  nwerfet,  Hefcws  ves  j 
gia  seqiiens,  ac  ne  ibi  quidem  resistcns  ubi  ilia  defeeeraot     Quid  •''*(?*'*  J 
Simile  habebat  vesanus  adolescens,  cui  pro  virtutfe  erat  fclrx  temcritasPH^'^^^^ 
liihie  sibi  vicit ;  orbem  terrarum  transivit,  non  concupisce.ndo,  sed  ^^^^^%u 
^uid  vineeret  nmlorum  bostis,  bonorum  vindex,  terrarum  marisque  P'^"^^'^' 
hie  a  pueritia  latro,  gentiumque  vastator,  tarn  hostium  pemicics  qimm  *'"*^*Vp,. 
qui  stimmum  bonum  duceret  terror!  esse  cunctis  mortalibus ;  oblitttSr  "^^^ec 
cissima  tantum  sed  ignavissima  qaoque  animaiia  tuneri  ob  vims  malum.    » 
dc  bene£  1.  i.  c.  IJ. 
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and  virtue  ?  HercDies,  in  his  expedHions,  miide  no  conquesU  for  himself. 
He  over-raa  the  universe  as  the  sufoiluer  of  monsters,  the  enemy  of  the 
wicked,  the  avenger  of  the  good,  and  I  he  restorer  of  peace  by  land  and 
sea.  Alexander,  on  the  contrary,  an  unjust  robber  from  his  youth,  a  cruel, 
ravager  of  provinces,  an  infamous  murderer  of  his  friends,  makes  his  hap- 
piness and  glory  consist  in  rendering  himself  formidable  to  all  mortals,  for- 
getting that  not  only  the  fiercest  animals,  but  even  the  vilest  make  them- 
selves feared  by  their  poisons. 

Bat  leaving  this  first  consideration,  which  represents  conquerors  to  us  as 
•o  many  scourges  sent  by  the  wrath  of  heaven  into  the  world,  to  punish 
the  BIDS  of  it,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  last  conquests,  abstractedly  in 
themselves  of  Alexander^  in  order  to  see  what  judgment  we  are  to  form 
of  theoi. 

It  tnuftt  be  confessed,  that  the  actions  of  this  prince  diflTuse  a  splendour 
that  dasxles  and  astonishes  the  imagination,  which  is  ever  fond  of  the  great 
and  marvellous.     His  enthusiastic  courage  raises  and  transports  all  who 
read  bis  history,  as  it  transported  himself.     But  ought  we  to  give  the  name 
of  bruT-ery  and  valour  to  a  boldness  that  is  equally  blind,  rash,  and  impet- 
uous ;  a  boldness  void  of  all  rule,  that  will  never  listen  to  the  voice  of  rea- 
son, and  has  no  other  guide  than  a  senseless  ardour  for  false  glory,  and  a 
wild  desire  of  distinguishing  itself,  be  the  methods  ever  so  unlawful  ?  This 
character  suits  only  a  military  robber,  who  has  no  attendants ;  whose  life  is 
only  exposed,  and  who  for  that  reason  may  be  employed  in  some  despe- 
rate action  :  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with  regard  to  a  king»  for  he  owes  his  life 
to  all  his  army,  and  his  whole  kingdom.     If  we  except  some  very  rare  oc- 
casions, on  which  a  prince  is  obliged  to  venture  his  person,  and  share  the 
danger  with  his  troops  in  order  to  preserve  them,  he  ought  to  call  to  mind 
that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  general  and  a  private  soldier. 
True  valour  is  not  desirous  of  displaying  Itself,  is  no  ways  anxious  about 
its  own  reputation,  but  is  solely  intent  on  preserving  the  army.     It  steers 
equally  between  a  fearful  wisdom  that  foresees  and  dveads  all  dtfliculties, 
and  a  brutal  ardour  whicli  Industriously  pursues  and  confronts  dangers  of 
every  kind.     In  a  word,  to  form  an  accomplished  general,  prudence  must 
fioften  and  direct  the  too  fiery  temper  of  valour ;  as  this  latter  must  animate 
aod  warm  the  coldness  and  slowness  of  prudence. 

Do  any  of  these  characteristics  suit  Alexander  1  When  we  peruse  histo- 
ry, and  follow  him  to  sieges  and  battles,  we  are  perpetually  alarmed  for 
his  safety  and  that  of  his  army ;  and  conclude  every  moment  that  they  are 
upon  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  Here  we  see  a  rapid  flood,  which  ia 
going  to  draw  in  and  swallow  up  this  conqueror !  there  we  behold  a  craggy 
roc&,  up  which  he  climbs,  and  perceives  round  him  soldiers,  either  transfix- 
ed by  the  enemy's  darts,  or  thrown  headlong  by  huge  stones  into  precipi- 
ces*  We  tremble  when  we  perceive  in  a  battle  the  ax  just  ready  to 
cleave  hb  head ;  and  much  more  when  we  behold  him  alone  in  a  fortress, 
whither  his  rashness  had  drawn  him,  exposed  to  all  the  javelins  of  the  en- 
emy. Alexander  was  ever  persuaded  that  nairacles  would  be  wrought  in 
bis  favour,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unreasonable  as  Plutarch 
observes ;  for  miracles  do  opt  always  happen  ;  and  the  gods  at  last  are 
weary  of  guiding  and  preserving  rash  mortals,  who  abuse  the  assistance 
they  afford  tliem. 
^  Phitarch  in  a  f  treatise  where  he  makes  the  euloginm  of  Alexander^ 

*  Plut.  de  fortun.  Alex.  orat.  ii.  p.  341. 

t  This  treatise,  if  written  by  Plutarch,  seems  a  jurcailc  performance^  and  has 
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apd  exhibits  bim  as  an  accomplished  hero,  gives  a  lopg  detail  of  several 
wouods  he  received  in  every  part  of  his  body ;  and  pretends  that  the  ooly 
design  of  fortune  in  thus  piercing  him  with  wounds,  was  to  make  bis  cour- 
age more  conspicuous.  A  renowned  warrior,  whose  eulotrium  PJutarcfa 
has  draw^u  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  did  not  judge  in  this  manner. 
Some  persons  applauding  him  for  a  wound  he  had  received  in  battle,  the 
general  himself  declared  that  it  was  a  fault  which  could  be  excused  only  in 
a  young  man,  and  justly  deserved  censure.  It  has  been  observed  in  Buh 
ibal's  praise,  and  I  oayself  haye  taken  notice  of  it  elsewhere,  that  he  was 
never  wounded  *  in  all  his  l^attles.  1  cannot  say  whether  Ceaar  ev^ 
was. 

The  last  observation  which  relates  ip  general  to  all  Alexander's  expedi- 
tions in  Asia,  must  necessarily  lessen  very  much  the  merit  of  his  vietories, 
4Jid  the  splendour  of  his  reputation  ;  and  this  is  the  genius  and  charaeler 
of  the  nations  against  whom  he  fought  Livy  in  a  digression,  where  he 
i;iquires  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  Alexander's  arms,  in  case  he 
bad  turned  them  towards  Italy,  and  where  he  shows  that  Rome  wonid  cer- 
tainly have  checked  his  conquests,  insists  strongly  on  the  reflection  io 
question.  He  opposes  to  this  prince  in  the  article  of  courage,  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  illustrioua  Romans,  who  would  have  resisted  him  on  al|  occasions ; 
and  in  the  article  of  prudence,  that  august  senate  which  Cyneas,  to  give  a 
more  noble  idea  of  it  to  Pyrrhus  his  sovereign,  said  was  composed  of  so 
many  kings.  **  Had  he  marchedf,"  ^*  says  Livy,  "  against  the  Romans, 
i'  he  would  soon  have  found  that  he  was  no  longer  combatting  agamst  4 
'*  Darius,  who  encumbered  with  gold  and  purple,  the  vain  equipage  of  hia 
<<  grandeur,  apd  dragging  a(ter  him  a  multitude  of  women  and  eunuchs, 
''  came  as  a  prey,  rather  than  as  an  enemy ;  and  whom  Alexander  conquer- 
*'  ed  withoqt  shedding  much  blood,  and  without  wanting  any  other  merit 
**  than  that  of  daring  to  despise  what  was  really  contemptible.  He  would 
^<  have  found  Italy  very  different  from  India  through  which  he  marched  in 
"  a  riptouB  manner,  his  army  quite  stupified  with  wine ;  partieularly  whea 
''  he  should  have  seen  the  forests  of  Apulia,  the  mountains  of  LucaniSi 
"  apd  the  still  recent  footsteps  of  the  defeat  of  Alexander  his  unclf,  king 
«  of  Epirus,  who  there  lost  his  life."  The  historian  adds,  that  he  speak$ 
of  Alexander,  not  yet  depraved  and  corrupted  by  prosperity,  whose  subtle 
poison  worked  as  strongly  upon  him  as  upon  any  man  that  ever  liv^d :  and 
be  concludes,  that  being  thus  transformed,  he  would  have  appeared  very 
different  in  Italy  from  what  he  had  seemed  hitherto. 

These  reflections  of  Livy  show  that  Alexander  partly  owed  his  victoriei 
to  the  weakness  of  bis  enemies ;  and  that  had  he  piet  with  nations  as  coura- 
geous and  as  well  inured  to  all  the  hardshipsof  war  as  the  Romans,  and  com- 
manded by  as  able  experienced  generals  as  those  of  Rome;  that  then  bis 
victories  would  not  have  been  either  so  rapiil  or  so  uninterrupted.  Nev- 
ertheless, with  some,  from  hence  we  are  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  a  coa* 

very  much  the  air  of  declamation. 

*Timotheus.  Pint  Id  Pelop.  p..  £78. 

i  Mention  is  made  but  of  one  single  wound. 

1  Non  jam  cum  Dario  rem  esse  dixissft,  qucm  miiJiorr.m  ac  spadonum  agincn 
trahcntcm,  inter  purpuram  atcjue  aurum,  onpratum  Ibrtunte  su»  apparatlbus,  prs- 
dam  vcrius  quam  hostem,  nihil  aliud  quani  bene  ausus  vana  contemnere,  incruen- 
lus  devjcit.  Longe  alius  ltali»,  quam  Indiae,  per  quam  temqlento  agmine  com- 
messabundus  incessit,  visus  ille  habitne  esset,  saltus  Apulia  ac  montes  Lucaoo* 
cementi,  et  vestigia  reccntia,  domeaticar  cladis,  ubi  avunculus  ejus  nuper,  Epiri 
Kex,  Alexander  absumptus  erat.    Liv.  1.  ix.  n.  17.  r    »    1 
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queror,  Bannibal  and  Scipioare  coneidered  «b  two  of  Ifae'frieatMt  f€ 
rais  that  ev«r  lived,  amJ  for  this  reason :  both  of  them  ipot  oaly  qnder* 
dtood  perfectly  the  military  science^  but  (heir.experieiice,  their  abilkief^ 
their  resolutioo  and  courage,  were  put  to  the  trial,  and  aet  in  the  Btrongesfc 
Ji^ht.  Now,  should  we  gire  to  either  of  them  an  unequal  antagonkt^ 
one  whose  reputalioo  U  not  answerable  to  Iheira,  we  shall  no  longer  have 
the  same  idea  of  them  :  and  their  Tictories,  though  supposed  alike,  afh* 
pear  no  longer  with  the  san^e  lustre,  nor  deserve  the  same  af^lanee. 

Mankind  are  hut  too  apt  to  be  dazfsled  by  shining  aelioost  and  a  pom- 
pous exterior,  and  blindly  abandon  themselves  to  prejpdi<^9  of  evffjr 
^jnd.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Alexander  possessed  very  great  quaU-i 
ti«s ;  but  if  we  throw  into  the  other  scale  his  errors  and  vices,  the  preaonipr 
tuoos  idea  be  entertained  of  his  merit ;  *  the  high  oo^teoapt  be  had  for 
other  men,  not  excepting  his  own  falber ;  his  ardent  thirst  of  praise  and 
flattery  ;  bb  ridiculous  n9tion  of  fancying  himself  the  sob  of  Jupitef" ;  of 
ascribing  divinity  to  hhnself ;  of  requiring  a  free  victorious  people  to  .pay 
jdm  a  servile  homage,  and  prostrate  themselves  igoominioosly  before  him  ; 
Ims  abandoning  himself  so  sbamefally  to  wine ;  his  violent  anger,  which  ris* 
es  to  brutal  ferocity ;  the  unjust  and  barbarous  execution  of  his  braTeal: 
and  most  faithful  officers,  and  the  murder  of  his  most  worUiy  friends  in 
the  midst  of  feasts  and  carousals :  can  any  one,  says  livy,  believe  that 
all  these  imperfections  do  not  greatly  sully  the  reputation  of  a  conqueror! 
Dut  Alexander's  frantic  ambition,  which  knows  neither  law  nor  limits  i 
the  rash  intrepidity  with  which  he  braves  dangers,  without  the  least  reaiioa 
pr  necessity  ;  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  the  nations,  totally  uaskill^ 
$d  in  war,  against  whom  he  fought :  do  not  these  enervate  the  reasoa^ 
for  which  he  is  thought  to  have  merited  the  surname  of  Great,  and  the  ti^ 
tie  of  hero  1  This  however  1  leave  to  the  prudence  and  equity  of  xay 
reader. 

As  to  myself,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  all  the  orators  who  applaud  n 
prince,  never  fail  to  compare  him  with  Alexander.  They  fiincy  that  wheii 
he  is  once  equalled  to  this  king,  it  is  impossible  for  panegyric  to  soar  high* 
er  ^  they  cannot  imagine  to  themselves  any  thing  more  august ;  and  thinfe 
they  have  omitted  Uie  stroke  which  finishes  the  glory  of  a  hero,  should 
they  not  exalt  him  by  this  comparison.  In  my  opinion  this  denotes  a 
false  taste,  a  wrong  turn  of  thinking ;  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed  to  say 
Ui  a  want  of  judgment,  which  must  naturally  shock  n*  reasonable  mind* 
For^  as  Alexander  was  invested  with  supreme  power,  he  ought  to  have 
fulfilled  the  several  duties  of  the  sovereignty.  We  do  not  find  that  ho 
possessed  the  first,  the  most  essential,  and  most  excellent  virtuea  of  n  great 
prince,  who  is  to  be  the  father,  the  guardian,  and  shepherd  of  his  people  ; 
^o  govern  them  by  good  laws ;  to  make  their  trade  both  by  sea  and  land 
jlourish ;  to  encourage  and  protect  arts  and  sciences ;  to  establish  peace 
and  plenty,  and  not  suffer  his  subjects  to  be  in  any  manner  aggrieved  or 
injured  ;  to  maintain  an  agreeable  harmony  between  all  orders  of  the  state, 
and  make  them  conspire,  In  due  proportion,  to  the  pnblic  welfare ;  to. 
employ  himself  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  subjects ;  to  hear  their  disputes, 
and  reconcile  them  ;  to  consider  himself  as  the  father  of  his  people,  con- 

*  Referre  in  tanto  rege  pigct  superbam  mutationem  v^stls,  et  desideratus  hu- 
mi  jarentium  adutationes,  etiam  victis  Macedonibus  graves,  nedum  victoribus  ; 
et  fceda  supplicia,  et  inter  vinum  et  epula?  cxedes  amicorum,  et  yanitatem  em- 
**ntiend«  stirpis.  Quid  si  vim  amor  in  dies  fieret  acrior  .''  quidsitrux  ac  prae- 
fervida  ira  ?  (nee  quicquara  dtibium  inter  scriptores  refero)  nulJane  hsc  damna 
iruperatoriis  virtutibus  ducimus  ?    Lit.  1.  ix.  n.  17 
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seqnently  as  obliged  to  provide  for  all  their  neceButies,  and  to  procure 
them  the  seyeral  enjoyments  of  life.  Now  Alexander,  who  almost  a  nao* 
ment  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  left  Macedonia,  and  never  returned 
back  into  it,  did  not  endeavour  at  any  of  these  things,  which  however  are 
the  chief  and  most  substantial  duties  of  a  great  prince. 

He  seems  possessed  of  such  qualities  only  as  are  of  the  second  rank, 
I  mean  those  of  war,  and  these  are  all  extravagant ;  are  carried  to  the 
rashest  and  most  odious  excess,  and  to  the  extremes  of  folly  and  fury  ; 
whilst  his  kingdom  is  left  a  prey  to  the  rapine  and  exactions  of  Antipa- 
ter ;  and  all  the  conquered  provinces  abandoned  to  the  insatiable  avarice 
of  the  governours,  who  carried  their  oppression  so  far,  that  Alexander 
was  forced  to  put  them  to  death.  Nor  do  his  soldiers  appear  in  a  more  ad- 
vantageous light :  for  these,  after  having  plundered  the  wealth  of  the 
east,  and  after  the  prince  had  given  them  the  highest  marks  of  his  benefit 
45ence,  grew  so  licentious,  so  debauched  and  abandoned  to  vices  of  every 
kind,  that  he  was  forced  to  pay  their  debts,  amounting  to  1,500.0001. 
What  strange  men  were  these  !  How  depraved  their  school !  How  pemi* 
clous  the  fruit  of  their  victories  !  Is  it  doing  honour  to  a  prince,  is  it  adorn- 
iog  his  panegyric,  to  compare  him  with  such  a  model  ? 

The  Romans  indeed  seem  to  have  held  Alexander's  memory  in  great 
veneration ;  but  I  very  much  question,  whether,  in  the  virtnous  ages  of 
fbe  commonwealth,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  so  great  a  man. 
Cflssar  *  seeing  his  statue  in  a  temple  in  Spain,  during  his  government  of 
It,  after  bis  praetorship,  could  not  forbear  groaning  and  sighing,  when  be 
compared  the  few  glorious  actions  achieved  by  him  to  the  mighty  exploits 
of  this  conqueror.  It  was  said  that  Pompey,  in  one  of  his  triumphs,  ap- 
peared dressed  in  that  king's  surtout.  Augustus  pardoned  the  Alexandri- 
ans, for  the  sake  of  their  founder.  Caligula,  In  a  ceremony  in  which  he 
assumed  the  character  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  wore  Alexander's  coat  of 
mail.  But  no  one  carried  his  veneration  for  this  monarch  so  far  as  Cara- 
ealla.  He  used  the  same  kind  of  arms  and  goblets  as  that  prince  :  he  had 
a  Macedonian  phalanx  in  his  army  :  he  persecuted  the  Peripatetics,  and 
would  have  burned  aH  the  books  of  Aristotle  their  founder,  because  he  was 
suspected  to  have  conspired  with  those  who  poisoned  Alexander. 

I  believe  that  I  may  justly  assert,  that  if  an  impartial  person  of  good 
sense  reads  Plutarch's  lives  of  illustrious  men  with  attjention,  they  will 
leave  such  a  tacit  and  strong  impression  in  his  mind,  as  will  make  him 
consider  Alexander  one  of  the  least  valuable  among  them.  But  how 
strong  would  the  contrast  be  found,  had  we  the  lives  of  Epaminondas,  of 
Hannibal,  and  Scipio,  the  loss  of  which  can  never  be  too  much  regretted ! 
How  little  would  Alexander  appear,  set  off  with  all  his  titles,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  his  conquests,  even  if  considered  in  a  military  light,  when 
compared  to  those  heroes,  who  were  truly  great,  and  worthy  their  exalt- 
ed reputation ! 

*  Diod.  1.  xxxvii.  p.  5».  App.  dc  Bell  Mitbrid.  p.  253.  Dion.  I.  ii.  p.  454.  Id. 
|.  IbL  p.  6&S.    1(J.  1.  Ixxvii.  p.  »79. 
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SECTION  XX. 

JtrFLBCTIONS    ON   THE   PERSIANS,   GREEKS,  AND   MACEDONIANS,   BT  M.  B0»-^ 
8UKT,     BISHOP   OP   HEAUX. 

THE  reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  my  inserting  here  part  of  th« 
admirable  reflections  *  of  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  the  character  and  gOT* 
ernment  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Macedonians,  whose  histoiy  ice 
faave  heard. 

The  Greek  nations,  seTeral  of  whom  had  at  first  fired  under  a  monar- 
ehical  form  of  gorernm^nt,  having  studied  the  arts  of  ciWI  polity,  ima- 
gined they  were  able  to  gorern  themselves,  and  most  of  their  cities  formed 
themselves  into  commonwealths.  But  the  wise  fogislators,  who  arose  ia 
every  country,  as  a  Thales,  a  Pythagoras,  a  Ptttacus,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Solon, 
nti^I  many  others  mentioned  in  history,  prevented  liberty  from  degenera- 
ting into  licentiousneBs.  Laws  drawn  up  with  great  simplicity,  and  few 
in  number,  awed  the  people,  held  them  io  their  duty,  and  made  them  ail 
conspire  to  tlie  general  good  of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  liberty,  which  such  a  conduct  inspired,  was  wonderful ; 
for  ttie  liberty  which  the  Greeks  figured  io  themselves,  was  subject  to 
the  law,  that  is,  to  reason  itself,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole 
nation.  They  would  not  let  men  rise  to  power  among  them.  Magis- 
trates, who  were  feared  during  their  office,  became  afterwards  private 
raeoy  and  had  no  authority  but  what  their  eiperience  gave  them.  The  law 
was  considered  as  their  sovereign  ;  it  was  she  appointed  magistrates,  pre- 
scribed the  limits  of  their  power,  and  punished  their  mal-ad ministration. 
The  advantage  of  this  government  was,  the  cttisens  bore  so  much  the 
greater  love  to  their  country,  as  all  shared  in  the  govemment  ef  it,  and  as 
every  individual  was  capable  of  attaining  its  highest  dignities. 

The  advantage  ^vhich  accrued  to  Chreece  from  pliilosophy,  with  regard 
io  the  preservation  of  its  form  of  government,  is  incredible.  The  great- 
er freedom  these  nations  enjoyed,  the  greater  necessity  there  was  to  settle 
the  laws  relating  to  manners  and  those  of  society,  agreeable  to  reason  aed 
good  sense.  From  Pythagoras,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Archytas, 
Plato,  Xenophon,  Aristotle,  and  a  mulltiude  more,  the  Greeks  received 
their  noble  precepts. 

But  why  sliould  we  mention  philosophers  only  T  The  writings  of  evea 
the  poets,  which  were  in  every  body's  hands,  diverted  them  very  much> 
but  instructed  them  still  more.  The  mo^t  renowned  of  conquerors  con^ 
sidered  Homer  as  a  master,  who  taught  him  to  govern  wisely.  This  great 
poet  instructed  people  no  less  happily  in  obedience  and  tbe  duties  of  a 
good  citizen. 

When  the  Greeks,  thirs  educated,  saw  the  delicacy  of  the  Asiatics,  their 
dress  and  beauty  emulating  that  of  women,  they  held  them  in  the  utmost 
contempt.  But  their  form  of  government,  that  had  no  otiier  rule  than 
their  prince's  will,  which  took  place  of  all  law!>,  not  excepflng  the  most 
sacred,  inspired  them  with  horror:  and  the  barburians  were  the  nost 
hateful  objects  to  Greece. 

f  Hie  Greeks  had  imbibed  this  hatred  in  WifG  most  early  times^  and  it 
was  become  almost  natural  to  fhem.  A  circumstance  which  made  these 
AatiooB  delight  so  much  in  Homer's  poems,  was  his  celebrating  the  ad- 

*  Discourse  on  Universal  Hist^^rr.     Part  iiL  chajj.  I. 
V  laocr.  in  Panegy  r. 
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Vantage^  aD<1  Tiietones  of  Greece  over  A»M.  On  the  side  of  Aaia  was 
Venus,  that  ia  to  say,  the  pleasures,  the  idle  loves,  and  effemiDacy :  on 
thai  of  (Gfreece  was  Juno,  or  in  oHier  words^  gni^Sty  with  coiiJtt|i;al  sSIh^ 
tioD,  Mercury  with  eloquence,  anct  Jn^Hter  with  wiae  policy.  With  tite 
Asiatics  was  Mars,  an  impetuous  aad  bnitai  deity ^  that  is  to  say,  war  c«<- 
jiedon  with  fur}' :  with  the  Greeks  Pallas,  or  in  other  words,  the  wienct 
f^f.  war  and  valour,  conducted  by  reason.  The  Grecians,  from  this  tioM^ 
had  ever  itnaginied  that  understanding  and  true  braVery  were  natiral  m 
well  as  peculiar  to  thetn.  They  could  not  bear  th^  thoughts  of  Asia's  (i^ 
sign  to  conquer  them  ;  and  in  bowing  to  this  yoke  they  would  have  tkooj^ 
(hey  had  subjected  virtue  to  pleasure,  the  mind  to  the  body,  and  true 
courage  to  force  without  reason,  which  consisted  merely  in  numbers. 
,  The  Greeks  were  strongly  inspired  with  these  sentiments,  whenDariu^ 
son  of  Hy^taspes,  ami  Xerxes  invaded  them  with  armies  so  prodigioos/j 
numerous  as  exceeds  all  belief,  the  Persians  found  often,  to  their  cos^ 
the  great  advantage  which  discipline  has  over  multitude  and  coafoaioDf 
and  how  greatly  superior  courage,  when  conducted  by  art,  is  to.  a  blind 
impetuosity. 

.  Persia  after  having  been  sO  often  conquered  by  the  Greeks,  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  sow  divisions  among  them  ;  and  the  height  to  whioh 
conquest  had  raised  the  latter,  facilitated  this  effect.  *  As  fear  held  tliea 
in  the  bands  of  union,  victory  and  security  dissolved  them.  HaviD^tt 
lyays  been  used  to  fight  and  conquer,  they  no  Sooner  believed  that  th» 
power  of  the  Persians  could  not  distress  tliem,  but  they  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other. 

Among  the  several  republics  of  which  Greece  was  composed,  Ath«« 
find  Lacedasmon  were  undoubtedly  the  chief.  These  two  grtot  common* 
wealths,  whose  oiannerft  and  conduct  were  directly  opposite,  perplexed 
and  incommoded  one  atiother,  in  the  common  design  they  had  of  subject- 
ing all  Greece  ;  so  ttiat  they  were  eternally  at  variance,  and  this  oior^ 
from  a  contrariety  of  interests,  than  an  opposition  of  tempers  and  dispo: 
aitiohs. 

The  Grecian  cities  would  not  subject  themselves  to  either ;  for,  besides 
that  every  one  of  them  desired  to  live  free  and  in<iependent,  they  ^^^ 
not  pleased  with  the  government  of  either  of  those  two  commonwealtb^ 
We  have-  shewn,-  in  the  course  of  his  history,  that  the  Peloponnesian, 
and  other  wars.  Were  either  owing  to,  or  supported  by,  the  reci|»rocal 
jealousy  of  Laced»monia  and  Athens.  But  at  tho  same  time  that  tmi 
jealousy  disturbed,  it  supported  Greece  in  some  measure  ;  and  kept  it  from 
being  dependant  on  either  of  those  republics. 

The  Persians  soon  perceived  this  state  and  condition  of  Greece;  apcr 
Mrhiehy  the  whole  secret  of  their  politics  waste  keep  up  these  jealousies, 
and  foflieni  these  divisions.  Laceda^monia,  being  the  most  ambitious,  irss 
Ihe  first  that  made  them  engage  in  the  Grecian  quarrels.  The  Persians 
took  part  in  them  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  whole  nation;  and  ut 
dustriou*  to  make  the  Greeks  weaken  one  anpther,  they  only  waited  for 
the  favourable  instant  to  crush  them  all  together,  f  And  now  the  cities  oi 
€reeae  45onsidered,  in  their  wars,  only  the  king  of  Persia ;  whom  the/ 
called  the  great  king,  or  the  king,  by  way  of  eminence,  as  if  tbey  »' 
ready  thought  themselves  his  subjects.  However,  when  Greece  wuop^ 
the  brink  of  slavery,  and  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  barbanaos. 

*  Plat  de  Leg.  I.  iJi. 

+  Plat  de  Leg.  1.  iii.    Isocrnt.  in  Paneg. 
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if  t^a*MlpMidM« ftvtfie  jpsorin^rtbtiiiiidfent  tpiHI  of  ikt  tmtf^fy; ndt  I* 
i^CHiscttntf  take  tlHF'aJwte.  Agewhoa^  ktng^f  Lao^dflNiaooift,  niaile  4h« 
Peniaairtr«nbl«  iit  Afi«  Miao^  %M  sho#»d  (hit  (key  mtg ht  be  kmnMedrf 
¥h«ir%eakoeto'#«8  ttilt  mbrv  erideot  bj  lb«  f(lbrHMM  retreat  0f  (ke  lea 
tftoUMad  Greekewko  fa84toitow«d  the  yoiioKer  Cytus.  -> 

•  It  was  Ike*  that  all  Gre^oenvt  BM»re  j^aMy  diai^eTer,  that  it  potaeMfi 
an  UivineMe  body  of  awMiery,  trbieh  wlureble  to  totMlue  all  aatien»;  aii4 
thirt  tootbkrg  bat  Its  fetid^  atid  diti9ioo8  eMld  sobjeot  ift  to  an  eaemy,  irte 
was  too  weak  to*  rasist  it  wkea  nailed. 

-  ^IKp  of  Itaeedoa^  a  prmpe  these  abHtties  were  eaaal  to  bis  TalouTi 
took  so  great  advantage  of  the  dimions  which  reii^ned  Wlween  the  vari^ 
•as  cMaS'tfAd  eomlnmiwtfdlthi,  that  theu)^  his  kingdom  was  but  small, 
j^et,  as  it  was  united,  and  his  pawer  absolute^  beat  laati  partly  by  artU 
Hoe,  And  paiCtty  by  strsAgth,  raae  to  greater  power  than  any  of  the  Grecian 
atates,  and  obHfied  tbete  all  to  mareh  under  his  standard  against  the  con^ 
moa  enamy.  Tbis  was  Ibe  slate  of  Greeoe  when  PhiKp  lost  bis  tife,  anq 
Aieitnnder,  his- bob,  succeeded  to  bis  kingdom,  and  to  the  designs  he  bac) 
projected. 

Tbe'MaeadoBians,  at  hie  aeeession,  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  and 
kiored  to  lolls,  bat  triaatpbaot ;  and  beoomey  by  so  many  successes,  al« 
^ost  as  much  soperior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  valour  and  discipline,  at 
Ihe  rest  of  the  GreelU  woio  superior  to  the  Persians  and  to  sucb  nationa 
iknreaeuibladtkein. 

Darios,  who  reigned  over  Persia  in  Alexander's  time,  was  a  just,  brave, 
and  geoeroas  pruice  ;  was  beloved  by  bis  subjects,  and  wanted  neither 
good  Sense  not  v^or  for  the  execution  of  his  designs.  But  if  we  comt 
pare  tkeifi:  if  we  oppose  the  genias  of  Darius,  to  the  penetrathag  sub* 
lime  one  in  Alexander;  the  valour  of  the  former,  to  the  mighty,  iuvinci* 
ble  courage,  which  olnrtacles  animated,  of  the  latter ;  with  that  boundless 
desire  of  Alexander,  of  augmenting  his  glory,  and  his  entire  belief  that  all 
tbiogs  ought  to  bow  the  neck  to  him,  as  bemg  formed  by  providence  su- 
perior to  the  rest  of  mortals — a  belief  with  which  he  inspired  not  only  his 
generals,  but  the  meanest  of  his  soldiers,  who  thereby  rose  above  diflScol* 
ties,  and  even  above  themselves — the  reader  will  easily  judge  which  of 
tbe  monarehs  was  to  be  victorious. 

if  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  advantages  which  the  Greeks  and 
Macedonians  had  over  their  enemies,  it  most  be  confessed,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Persian  empire  to  subsist  any  longer,  when  invaded  by 
so  great  a  hero,  and  by  such  invincible  armies.  And  thus  we  discover, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  the  circumstance  which  ruined-  the  empire  of 
the  Persians,  and  raised  that  of  Alexander. 

To  smooth  his  way  to  victory,  the  Persians  happened  to  lose  the  only 
general  who  was  able  to  make  head  against  the  Greeks,  and  this  tvas 
If emnon  of  Rhodes.  So  long  as  Alexander  fought  against  this  illustrtoua 
warrior,  he  might  glory  in  having  vanquished  an  enemy  worthy  of  him- 
leif.  But  in  the  very  infaq^y  of  a  diversion,  which  be^an  already  to  di- 
vide Greece,  Memnon  died,  after  which  Alexander  obliged  all  things  to 
^ve  way  before  him* 

This  prince  made  his  entrance  into  Babylon,  with  a  splendour  and  maj^ 
nifieence^hieh  had  never  been  seen  before;  and,  after  havinn:  revenged 
Giaece;  after  subduing,  with  incredible  swiftness,  all  the  nations  subject 
to  Persia ;  to  secure  his  new  empire  on  every  side,  or  rather  to  satiate 
his  ambition,  and  render  his  name  more  famous  than  that  of  Bacchus, 
he  marched  into  India,  and  there  extended  his  conquests  farther  than  that 
Vor..  III.  31 
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•elebniM  comfueror  bad  done.  But  the  monarch,  wbose  impetooiis  a- 
fecr  neither  deeertB,  riTers,  nor  monntainB  could  stop,  ar«»  obliged  to  jield 
to  the  murmurs  of  bis  soldiers,  who  called  aloud  for  ease  and  repose. 

Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  respected,  not  as  a  coi' 
queror,  but  as  a  god.  Nevertheless,  the  formidable  empire  he  had  acqoi^ 
cd,  subsisted  no  longer  than  his  fib,  which  lilras  but  short.  At  33  yean  of 
9ge,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  designs  that  ever  man  formed,  aod  flsalt- 
ed  with  the  surest  hopes  of  success,  he  died,  before  he  had  leisure  to  Mt- 
tle  his  afTairs  on  a  solid  foundation ;  leaving  behind  him  n  weak  brotber, 
and  children  very  young,  all  iqcapable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  sttch  i 
power. 

But  the  circumstance  which  proved  most  fatal  to  his  family  and  eaipw, 
was  his  having  taught  the  generals  who  survived  him,  to  breathe  Boouflg 
but  ambition  and  war.  He  foresaw  the  prodigious  lengths  they  ^,^ 
after  his  dejith.  To  curb  their  ambitious  views,  and  for  fear  of  ^BOt^^ 
in  his  conjectures,  he  did  not  dare  to  name  his  silccessor^  or  tbeguanwn 
of  his  children.  He  only  foretold,  that  his  friends  would  solemnise  mi 
obsequies  with  bloody  battles;  and  he  expired  in  the  ficrtrer  of  ms Sj^ 
full  of  the  sad  images  of  the  confolsion  which  would  follow  hisdeaw. 

And  indeed  Macedonia,  the  kingdom  he  inherited,  which  his  aocwion 
had  governed  during  so  many  ages,  was  invaded  on  all  sides,  ^  ^^ 
cession  that  was  become  vacant;  and,  after  being  long  exposed  a  prej, 
was  at  last  possessed  by  another  family.  Thus  this  great  «onqi^ror,  wr 
most  renowned  the  worid  ever  saw,  was  the  lait  king  of  his  family,  n" 
he  lived  peaceably  in  Macedopi,  the  vast  bounds  of  his  empire  worn 
not  have  proved  a  temptation  to  his  generals ;  and  he  would  ^•^®.r  " 
his  children  the  kingdom  he  inherited  fkom  hU  ancestors.  ?"'"f|T. 
Joo  exalted  a  height  of  power,  he  proved  tire  destrucUon  of  hii^P«"^n7 1 
jmd  sucli  was  the  inglorious  fruit  of  a|l  his  conquests. 
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PLAN. 

!rhi8  chaptet  contains  the  cdmbetitioti  and  wars  that  suMsted  between  the  gen- 

erals  of  Alexander,  frpm  me  death  of  that  printetooie  battle  of  Ipsus  ia 

Phrygia,  which  decided  their  several  &t^.    These  events  include  the  space  of 

.'  ti  years,  wMch  coincide  with  the  Arst  tS  yeari^  of  the  reign  of  Ptotemy  thd 

^   son  of  Lagin,  froin  ihe  yeaf  of  the  1v<«rld  d68l,  to  the  year  5704. 


SECTION  L  , 

*rftonliijfi8  Which  vtruhoir^D  the  death  of  ALBXAitDER — ^^aetitiok  or 

THE  PIK0VIIICE8. — AftlDJEUS  18  DECLAEE0  KING — PERtllCCAS  A^rOlNTBB 
ni8  OUABOtANt 

IN  retatitog  the  death  of  Alexindei^  the  Oreat^  I  mentidned  the  nutaj  troob- 
ies  and  fsoibmotioiis  that  arose  in  the  army  on  the  first  news  of  thateyent^ 
All  the  ttoops  in  general,  soldiers  as  well  as  officersy  had  their  thonghta 
entirely  taken  np  at  first  with  the  loss  of  a  prinee  whom  they  loted  as  ik 
lither,  And  reverenced  almost  as  a  god^  and  abandoned  theraselves  im- 
moderately to  grief  and  tears.  A  mournful  silence  reigned  throughout 
the  6aiDp ;  but  tills  was  eoon  soceeeded  by  disnial  sighs  Mid  eries,  whioh 
q»eak  the  true  langdage  o^  tiie  heart,  and  never  flow  lh>m  a  vfin  ostenta- 
tiOQ  of  sorrow,  which  Is  too  often  paid  to  cAstom  and  decomm  on  such 
iiceaslons.* 

Wheif  the  first  inpresrions  of  grief  bnd  givett  place  to  rMlection,  tbeyJbegtfn 
to  consider,  With  the -almost  consternation^  the  state  in  which  the  denth  of 
Alexander  hdd  left  them.  They  found  themselves  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  their  native  country,  and  amidst  a  people  lately  subdued,  and  so  littl|tf 
aceestomed  to  tlieir  new  yoke,  that  they  were  hardly  acquainted  with  theit 
|H«seni  masters,  and  had  not  as  yet  had  soflKcfent  time  to  forget  their  an- 
«i«it  towa,  and  that  form  of  government  under  which  they  bad  alwi^a 
l^ed«  What  measures  could  be  taken  to  keep  a  country  of  such  vasl 
eitent  in  subjection  ?  Bow  could  it  be  possible  to  suppress  those  seditions 

,  ^Passhn  silentn  et  gemitus ;  nihil  cotnpositum  in  ostentations  in-  eltiuiii  miere* 
M.   Tacit. 
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•elebMM  conqueror  bad  done.  Bat  the  monareb,  wh«r  ^M  deideiiw 
teer  neither  deserts,  rivers,  nor  monotains  eould  stop,  r  /*  woopswittn 
to  the  nurmnrB  of  bte  soldiers,  who  called  akwd  for  '  /« «<>  complmrtB 
Alexander  returned  to  Babylon,  dreaded  and  re  /«•»»  ww  preteo. 
oneror,  but  as  a  god.  Nerertheless,  the  formide'  /  .  ^^  .  ,  . 
2d.  snbsist^l  no  longer  than  his  Efe.  which  4lrr  J««f  £j!""j!  -J 
u^,  in  the  midst  of  the  grandest  designs  tha'        /"''  ?*»T7?'  !1     *" 

ff;ith  the  .u.«st  hopes  of  success,  he  4V      /«'"!"  „^"12  ^^l 
^m    ^'     ^»  ^i:^a  «^»»^.«:o.M .  i^^^^        /  common  interest  aiid  se- 

tie  hi8  affiurg  on  a  solid  ^<>"«f^^«  ^  *?*'        Quests,  amidst  the  bartw* 
and  children  very  young,  all  incapahir        „^  J^^  Vor  them  to  consider 

P^!!*'^'...     .  s.        -^i^k  ^«**-         .mpertant  care,   and  to  (am  Ibeir 

But  the  circumstance  which  pro      ^^^,.g^  ^  g„  ^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^.^^ 

vas  his  baring  taught  the  geiier  ^^  manner,  as  to  be  capable  of  support- 
but  ambibon  and  war.  ««"",, my.  But  it  had  already  been  wrttten  • 
after  bis  de^th.  To  curb  ^K  J^^hopW  be  dtrided  and  rent  asiio4ev  af- 
in  his  conjectures,  he  did  >  ^^,j  ^j  j^  transmitted  in  the  usual  mamier 
of  his  children.  He  on  y^^  ^  1,^^^^  wisdom  fifltnld  estaMiah  a  sole 
obsequies  wUh  blood-  >^  ^^^j„  ^y  ^^^  deliberate,  consult  and  decide  ,-f 
full  of  lh€  sad  ima^*  ^(ed  contrary  to  the  pVe  ordained  eTeot,  and  no- 
And  indeed  JMa^  f^oMibly  subsist.  A  superior  apd  invisible  power 
had  governed  d'  .     ,  - y^^^^  (j;ingdoin,  and  diTided  it  by  an  inevitable  dc- 


cesaioo  that^^,.-;^.^  ^^^^  j^  jj,^  sequel.  Tfie  circumstaiioes  of  (bis  parti- 
was  at  last  p^^j^  ^^^^'^^,/rJced  |i?pr  (brae  centuries  before  this  time ;  Ibe  por- 
moBtre^T^^fldt^^^^^^  heen  assigned  to  different  possessors,  and  nothing 
he  lived  ,^  y^  ^lisnt  tli»  ision  which  was  only  to  be  deferred  for  a  few  yeark 
not  ha^  ^ffH^^f^^i  of  'hat  period^ . men  Indeed'  might  raise  commotions,  aad 
his  c^  ^  ,rf/j^^^  ^j.  „iovements ;  but  all  their  efforts  would  only  tend  to 
^^^  'ir-ftm^nt  (jf  what  had  been  ordained  by  the  aoTertiga  master 
J®     ^p'^yt^  flii^l  tif  what  bad  been  foretold  by  his  piophat. 

yj^i^^r  had  a  son  by  Barsina,  and  had  conferred  the  name  of  Haicih 

.  A^liita,    Roxana,  another  of  his  wives,  wb»  advanced  in  her  preg* 

tf^'^^bemthti  pnace  died.    He  had  itfcewise  a  ilalural  brfrtheT  called 

^#g^  ^  hot  he  woakl  not  opon  bis  death  bed  dispose  of  fais  domnnless  ia 

^!^f  any  heir ;  for  which  reason  this  vast  empire,r  which  no  kM^er 

^^fliaster  to  sway  it,  became  a  source  of  coapetition  and  war^  at 

!jef«ader  had  plainly  foreseen,  when  he  dechuad  that  bis  friends  vaaM 

^biate  his  funeral  inth  bloody  baitiea 

^  fpke.  divisioB  waa  aagmented  by  the  flN|naKtf  among  the  geaamlaof 
^  vmy,  none  of  whom  was  so  superioff  to  his  oqllaagiiea,  eithar  by 
^ftk  or  merit,  as  to  tndona  them  to  o^er  him  the  empine  and  aahoiil  te 
jit9  authority.  The  cavalry  were  desvous  that  Aridaeus  should  sueeeed 
Alexander.  This  prnice  had  discovered  but  little  foioa  of  mkidY  firomlhe 
lime  ho  had  been  afBieted  in  hjs  kifisaey  with  a  iFiolent  IndispeailMMi,  o» 
casioaed,  as  was  pretended,  by  some  particular  drinh,  whidi  had-lMsn 
given  him  by  Olympias,  and  which  hml  disordered  his  iiatfaii 
Vhis  ambitious  princess,  being  apprehensiva  that  the  eagagilig 
fthe  discovered  in  Aridieus,  would  be  so  many  obstacles  to  the  greataeai  of 
her  aon  Alexander,  thought  it  expedient  to  have  recourse  to^l£e  saiaaanl 
precaution  already  mentioned.  The  infantry  hail  iteaiaffeil  agaiaal  thb 
yaince,  and.  wrre  headed  by  Ptolemy,  and  other  ahiefe  ol  gteai  uapnl*- 
tioo,  who  began  to  tbinic  of  their  own  particular  estabfishmenC ;  for  a  sad- 

*Dan.  xi-HIrr  f  Nonevilfnoii  stabit,  nonfiet^    Isa. 
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Nltoti  was  woKcHig  in  ifce  ntisdf  of  1h«M  effnn,  nd  ' 

Vmii  the  roak  of  ppvraie  ponooi,  «»d  all  dopendeney  lad  auli* 

^a  Yieir  of  aspiring  to  sovereign  power»  which  had  norar 

\hoiigbt8  till  theo,  and  to  whiob  they  bad  nevec  thought 

'4l  to  pretaad  hefora  this  conjunctiire  of  afiaifs. 

Thieh  engaged  the  minds  of  all  parties,  delayed  tha  im- 

'  for  the  spaoa  of  seTeo  days ;  and  if  we  may  credit 

tontinaed  uneorrupted  all  that  time.    It  was  altera 

'^ptians  and  Chaldeans,  who  embalmed  it  aftec 

•  a  different  person  from  him  1  have  already 

ivith  the  care  of  eonveying  it  to  Alexandriar 

troubles  and  agitations  had  intervened,  tba  principai 

^  at  a  eonfereoce,  where  it  was  unanimously  eonehid^ 

d9  should  be  king,  or  rather  that  he  shonld  be  invested  with 

¥  of  royalty.     His  infirmity  of  mind  which  ought  to  have  es- 

Mm  from  the  throne,  waa  the  Ywy  asotive  of  their  advancing  him  to 

.ad  united  all  suffrages  in  bis  favour.     It  favoured  the  hopes  and  pso- 

.tfBsioBaof  ali  the  chiefs,  and  covered  their  designs.    It  was  also  agreed  in 

this  assembly,  that  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  in  the  fifth  or  siath  month  of 

her  pregnancy,  shookl  have  a  son,  he  shonld  be  associated  with  Aridua 

in  the  theone^    Perdioras,  to  whom  Alexander  had  ieft  his  ring  in  the  last 

moments  of  his  life,  had  the  person  of  the  prinoe  consigned  to  tna  care  aa 

a  goardfcan,  and  was  constituted  regent  of  the  kingdom. 

The  eame  assembly,  whatever  respect  they  might  bear  to  the  menvory" 
of  Alerander,  thouabt  fitto  anaal  some  of  his  regulations  which  had  bce« 
deatroctivtf  to  the  state,  and  had  exhausted  his  treasui^.  He  had  given  or<*. 
dera  for  six  temples  to  be  erected  in  partkuUir  cities  which  he  had  named, 
and  hail  fixed  the  expences  of  each  of  these  structures  at  MO  talents  which 
amounted  to  600,000' crowns.  He  had  likewise  ordered  a  pyramid  to  bb 
raided  over  the  tomb  of  his  father  Philip,  which  was  to  be  finished  with» 
grandeur  and  magnificence  equal  to  that  in  BSgypt,  esteemed  one  of  the 
sevea  wonders  of  the  world.  He  had  likewise  planned  out  other  expences 
ef  the  ^ike  kind,  which  were  pmdeiflly  revoked  by  the  assembly. 

f  Within  a  short  time  after  these  proceedings,  Roxana  was  delivered  of 
a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and|  acknowledged  king  jointly  with 
Arid«OB.  But  neither  of  these  princes  possessed  any  thing  more  than  the 
aame  of  royalty^  as  all  authority  was  entireiy  lodged  in  the  great  lords  an4 
generals,  who  bad  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves. 

la  Borope,  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  regions-  were  consigned  to  Lys' 
imachus;  and  Macedonia,  Eptrus,  and  Grreece,  were  allotted  to  Aniipaler 
nd  Cnuerus. 

In  Africa,  Egypt  and  the  other  congests  of  Alexander  in  Ljbia,  and  Cy- 
rsimiea  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagas,  with  that  part  of  Anihin 
which  borders  on  Egypt.  The  month  of  Thoth  in  the  autumn  is  the  epo- 
«i»,  from  whence  the  years  of  the  empire  of  the  Lagides  in  Egypt >  begin 
to  he-immputed ;  Ibough  Ptolemy  did  not  assume  the  title  of : king  in  con^ 
jsaelioar  with  the  other  successors  of  Alexander,  tili  afoont  17  «years  after 
tfajseventv 

intbo  Lesser  Asia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  Greater  Phrygia,  weve 
^anlo  Antigomis;  Catsa  to  Casaander  ;  Lydia  to  Menandcr ;  the  Leaser 
i%i9lla  to  iieonatus ;  ArineaMi'to  Neoptoleoos;  Cappadoeia  and  Paphl^* 

*  Q.  Curt  I X.    Justin.  I  xiii.    Diud.  I.  xvlii.  *" 

^Diod- 1,  xviii.  p.  587,  &Sg.    J«stin.  I.  xiii.  ca4.    Q-  Curt  I  x.  C.  19. 
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jpurfa  to  ■Mnmes.  Th^se  two  provtece^  had  nevar  beistt  sst^jisoM  bji; 
ihtBdacedoiiiaDs;  and  Ariarthea  kUig  of  Cappadocia  contioued  togpTeq 
^•B  aa  formerly.  Alexander  baling  advanced  with  so  much  rapjdijljr  to 
lus^otber  conquests,  as  left  him  .no  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  tbs 
entire  reduction  of  that  province,  contented  himself  with  a  sliglit  submit 
aiott. 

Syria  and  Plnnniola  fell  to  Laomedon ;  one  of  the  two  Medias  to  Atro- 
patesy  and  the  other  to  Perdiccaa.  Persia  was  assi(;ned  to  Peucestes ;  Bab- 
ylonia to  Arvhon;  Mesopotamia  to  Arcesilas;  Parthia  juid  Hjrcania  to 
Pfataphemes;  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  to  Philip.  The  other  regions  wes 
dividedf  among  generals  whose  names  are  now  hut  little  known. 

Seleucusi  the  son  of  Antiochus,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  eavaliy  of 
<he  aUies,  which  was  a  post  of  great  importance ;  and  Caasander,  Um  soq  of 
Antipater  commanded  the  compaaies.4iif  guards. 
.  Itie  Upper  Aua,  which  extends  almost  to  India,  and  even  India  also. 
were  left  in  the  possession  of  those  who  had  been  appointed  governoun  ot 
those  coWries  by  Alexander. 

*  The  same  disposition  generally  prevailed  in  all  the  provinces  I  bare 
»h«ady  mentioned;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  most  interpreters  expiais 
that,  passage  in  th^,Maccabees,  which  declares  that  Alexander  hafiogit: 
sembled  the  great  olsn  of  his  court  who  had  been  bred  up  with  himi  din- 
ded  his  emigre  aoiong  them  .in  his  life  time  :  and  ind^ed  it  was  veiy  prob- 
able, that  this  prince  when  he  saw  his  death  apprqaqhing,  and  had  oo  iocli- 
nation  to  nominate  a  succedsor  himself,  was  contented  with  coafirmuig 
each  of  his  officers  in  the  govctaments  he  had  formerly  assigned  tbeo^ 
which  is  sufficient  to  authorize  the  lieclaration  in  the  Maccabees,  ^  that  be 
,**  divided  his  kingdom  among  them  wMle  he  was  living.'' 

This  partition  was  only  the  work  of  man«  and  its  duration  was  hot  abort 
^hat  Being  who  reigns  alone,  and  is  the  only  king  of  ages,  had  decreed  a 
different  distribution.  He  assigned  to  each  his  |^t>rtion,  and  marked  out  its 
boundaries  and  extent,  and  his  disposition  alone  wa«  to  subsist 

The  partition  concluded  upon  in  the  assembly,  was  the  aonreeef  vaHosa 
divisions  and  wars,  as  will  be  evident  in  the  series  of  this  history ;  eaflbof 
th^se  governours  claiming  the  exercise  of  an  independent  and  «ovepei|i 
power  in  his  particular  province.  They  however  peid  that  veaeiaM  ^ 
the  memory  of  Alexander,  as  not  to  assume  the  tttte  of  king,  tHl  all  ^ 
•race  of  that  monarch,  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne,  wtm  ^ 
tinct.f 

Among  the  governours  of  the  provtrices  I  have  mentioned/  some  difltia- 
gnished  themselves  more  than  others  by  their  reputation,  merft  aod  caWi 
and  formed  different  parties  to  which  the  others  adhered,  agreeably  letM 
particular  Viei^s  either  of  interest  or  ambition ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  imag^^d 
that  the  resolutions  which  are  formed  in  eonjonctaree  of  this  nafaiiii'^ 
miich  influenced  by  a  devotion  to  the  pnbltc  good.  ' 

I  Eomenes  must  however  be  excepted,  for  he  undoubtedly  waa  0^  0^ 
virtuous  man  among  all  the  governours,  and  had  no  superior  In  troib  brait- 
x^.  He  was  always  firm  in  the  interest  of  the  two  kings,  from  af^B^ 
'of  true  probity.  He  was  a  native  of  Cardfa,  a  city  of  Thrace,  ••'**lj? 
was  but  obscure.  Philip  who  had  observed  excellent  qiAllUea  iAlMj|^ 
his  youth,  kept  him  near  his  own  person  in  the  qoality  of  seeretuVi  ^"^^ 
posed  great  confidence  in  him.    He  was  ei^ually  esteemed  by  Ates^.^^' 

•Maccab.  1.1.  et7.  -  .      ^     f  Justin.  I  xv.>t. ,  ^^ 

}  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  585.    Cor.  Nep.  in  Eumcn,  c:  l.       ' 
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who  (rested  tim  with  extraordinary  marfu  of  hii  eiteem;  Bwsiiia,  ttai 
BrBt  My  for  whom  this  prince  had  entertaitied  a  paanoo  In  Ana,  ami  hf 
wbcMD  he  liad  a  son  named  Hercules,  had  k  sister  of  the  sanmnanM  widhr 
tl^r  own,  and  the  king  espoused  her  to  Eumenes.*  We  shall  see  by  th# 
event  that  this  wise  &Toorite  eondacted  himself  In  alioh  a  manner  tfs  Just*' 
fy  entitled  him  to  the  fiivour  of  these  two  monarchs,  even  after  their  death  ; 
and  all  his  sentiments  and  actions  will  make  it  evident  that  a  matt  may  be 
a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  yet  very  noble  by  nature. 

-f- 1  have  already  Intimated  that  Syslgambis  who  had  patiently  sappovtetf 
the  death  of  her  father,  husband,  and  son,  was  incapable  of  sur^vlng  AleT- 
ander.  |  The  death  of  this  princess  waa  soon  followed  by  that  of  her  twa 
youngest  daughters,  Statira  the  widow  of  Alexander,  and  Dryj^tis  the  re* 
lict  of  Heptuestion.  Roxana  who  was  apprehensive  lest  Statira  should  be 
pregnant  by  Alexander  as  well  a»  herself,  and  that  the  MrCh  ef  a  prfaioft 
would  frustrate  the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  seeare  the  soecessioa 
to  the  son  she  hoped  to  have,  prevailed  upon  the  two  sisters  to  visit  her» 
and  secretly  destroyed  them  ia  concert  with  Perdiccas,  her  only  confidant 
in  that  ihfkmous  proceeding. 

"  It  Is  now  time  to  enter  upon  a  detail  of  those  actions  that  were  perform- 
ed by  the  successors  of  Alexander.  I  shall^  therefore  begin  with  the  defoe^ 
tion  of  the  Greeks  in  Upper  Asia,  and  with  the  war  which  Antipatcr 
had  to  sustain  against  €h«ece,  because  those  transactions  are  most  detach- 
ed, and  in  a  manner  distinct  from  the  other  events. 

SECTION  H. 

aevoLT  or  THE  greeks  m  upfer  asia. — ^AMTiPATBa  eoB9  nrro  grbece 

— FI^IGHt   AMD   DEATH   OF  DEMOSTHEflES. 

THE  Grades  |  whom  Alexander  had  established,  in,  the  form  of  colo- 
Bias,  In  the  provinces  oTUpper  Asia,  continued  with  reluctance  in  tboa# 
aettlemeHts,  because  they  did  not  experience  those  delights  and  satisfac* 
liooa  with  which  they  had  flattered  themselves,  and  had  long  cherished  an 
ardent  desire  of  returning  into  their  own  eoontry.  They  however  durst  not 
diseover  their  uneasiness  whilst  Alexander  was  living,  but  the  momenjt 
Ihey  received  intelligence  of  his  death,  they  openly  declared  their  intea- 
tions*  They  armed  20,000  foot,  all  warlike  and  experienced  soldieni^ 
with  3000  horse ;  and  having  placed  Philon  at  their  head,  they  |>repared 
for.  their  departure,  without  taking  counsel  or  receiving  orders  from  any 
)nA  themselves,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  no  authority,  and  no  longer 
acknowledged  any  superior. 

:  Perdiecas  who  foresaw  the  consequences  of  such  an  enteiprise,  ^t  9,  timp 
when  e^ery  thing  waa  in  motion,  and  when  the  troops  as  well  as  tbeir^oA- 
cers  breathed  nothing  but  indepeitdeoey,  sent  Pitbon  to  oppose  tl|e|n.  Tjie 
merit.of  this  officer  was  acknowledged  by  all,  and  he  willingly  charged 
himself  with  this  commission  in  expectation  of  gaining  over  those  Greeks^ 
AOd.of  procuring  himself  some  considerable  establishment  in  Upper  Asia 
)>y  their  means.  Perdiccas  being  acquainted  with  his  design,  gave  a  very  - 
.4arpri8iag  order  to  the  Macedonians  whom  he  sent  with  that  general,  which 
was  to  exterminate  the  .revolteia  entirely.    Pithon  on  his  arrival,  brought 

*  Arrian  declares  he  had  another  wife.    Lib.  vii.  p.  278. 
\  Q.  Curt.  L  X.  c.  &.  t  Pint  in.  Alex. 
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•f^r  b^  M6tie7'  SOOC^  Oi^ekt,  ^vi%o  ftunred  then*  lMMAteii»*tii6  taMe, 
were  the  ocdasiOD  of  his  obtaining  « .  complete  victory.  The  ▼e«tan 
troops  •orremkred,  but  made  the  preservation  x>f  their  lives  eotf  lihcHies 
ftie conditioo  of  Ibeir  submittiiig  to  the  oon^iifror.  Thk  was. 
agreeable  to  Pithen's  design,  but  tie  was  Ho  longer,  osaster  oi  ks  < 
The  Macedonians  thmking  it  inenmbent  oa  tbeai  to  aooomplisb.  i 
^  Penficcas,  kbomeoly  slaughtered  all  the  Greeks,  wilhout  theteaal  f«i!ted 
to  the  terms  they  had  granted  them.  Pitbon  beitig  tbos  defettsd  in  tain 
tii^s,  returned  With  bis  Maeedonians  to  Perdiceas. 

*  This  expedition  was  soon  suoeeeded  by  tbe  <3reQi«ti  wari  mie  m^wm 
tf  Aleatander's  death  being  brooghtto  Athens,  had  excited  prHi  wnummn, 
md  occasioned  a  joy  that  was  almost  universal.  Tii^  .people,  who  bmi 
long  sustained  with  reluctance  the  yoke  which  the  Macedoniaas  bmdiA 
ed  on  Greece,  made  liberty  the  subject  of  all  theit  dlseourse ;  th*y  f 
cd  BOtbimg  but  war,  and  abandoned  themselvea  to  all  the  cltfavagant  i 


tions  of  a  senseless  and  excessive  joy. .  Phocloa  who  was  a  person  off  mm* 
doth  end  nMNlcration,  and  doubted  ther  trath^  of  the  intelKgeiiee  tbef  bai 


received,  endeavoured  to  calm  the  turbulency  of  their  mlads, 

dered  them  incapable  of  counsel  and  sedate  reflectkNi.    Ae  the .  i 

of  the  orators,  notwithelanding  all  his  renMMstrances,  beiievMl  the  nesrsef 

Alexander's  death,  Phoeion  rose  op  and  expressed  himself  lit  thii-  bb 

ner :  <*  If  he  be  really  dead  today,  be  will  Tikewise  be  so  to^morraw, 

**  the  next  day,  so  that  we  will  have  time  enengb  to  dehbeiate  in  n.^ 

^  manner,  and  with  greater  security." 

LeoBthenes  who  was  the  first  that  poUisbed  this  account  at  Atiiena, 
continually  haranguing  the  people  with  excessive  arrogance  and  vnnity. 
yhocion  who  was  tired  of  liis  sfieeches^  said  to  bim,  '^  yonogiaaB^  joor 
**  diacourae  resemUes  the  cypress,  which  is  taHand  spreading,  but  bears  no 
*'  fruit'*  ,  He  gave  great  offence  by  opposing  the  inclinations,  of  tbe  people 
id  80  strenuous  a  manner ;  and  Hyperides  rising  up,  asked  him  this  qftes- 
lion  :  ^  When  would  you  advise  the  Athenians  to  ma&e  war  ?"  *^  As  soon,^ 
replied  Phoeion,  "  as  I  see  the  yoong  men  firmly  resolved  to  observe  i 
**  striet  diBcipfine ;  and  (he  rich  disposed  to  contribnfe  according  to  their 
*'  abilities  to  the  expence  of  a  war;  and  when  the  orators  no  lohgte  rofr 
^  the  public."' 

All  tbe  remonstranees  of  Phoeion  were  inetfectual;  a  war  was  resolved 
upon,  and  a  deputation  agreed  to  be  sent  to  all  the  states  of  Greece  tb  en- 
gage their  accession  to  the  league.  This  is  the  war  in  which  all  the  Greeks 
except  the  Thebans,  united  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  their  country  uo« 
der  the  conduct  of  Leosthenes,  against  Antipater,  and  it  was  called  the  La- 
mian  war,  from  the  name  of.  the  city  where  the  latter  was  defeated  In  the 
first  battle. 

-f  Demosthenes  wfao  was  then  an  exile  at  Megara,  but  who  amidst  his  nit^ 
fortunes  always  retained  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  interest  of  his  country,  and 
the  defence  of  the  common  liberty,  joined  himself  with  the  Athenian  am- 
(assadors  sent  into  Peloponnesus,  and  having  seconded  (heir  remonstran- 
ces in  a  wonderful  manner  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  be  engaged  Si- 
cyone,  Argos,  Corinth^  and  the  other  cities  of  Peloponnesus  to  accede  to 
the  league. 

The  Athenians  were  struct^  with  admiration  at  a  zeal  so  noble  arid  gen- 
erous,  and  immediate^  passed  a  decree  to  regel  him  from  foaniehmenf. 

*Plut.  in  Phoc.  p.  751,  752. 

♦  Plut  in  Bemost:  p.  858.    Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  5.     .  *      * 
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A  t^aXt^  tHfhr'tlire^  talks  of  oare  was'  'dtspatdied  to'  bio)  Itt  Mgioti^^  antf 
when  be  ebtereil  the  port  of  Pir»as,  all  the  magistrates  and  priests  %dvapi*. 
«ed  out  of  the  dty,  a«d  all  the  citizens  crowded  to  meet  that  illustrious  e%r 
He,  and  received  him  with  (he  utmost  demonstrations  of  affection  and  jejf. 
Mended  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  of  sorrow  and  repentance  for  the  iigii- 
fy  they  had  done  him.  Demosthenes^  was  sensibly  affected  with  the  extni- 
oTdkmry  hoaoars  that  were  rendered  him;  and  whilst  he  r  eturned  as  it 
w^re  in- triumph  fron)  bi«  country,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people^ 
he  lifted  dp  his  hands  towards  heaven  to  thtftik  the  gods  for  so  illustrious  n 
^toCectloii,  andcbngralirlated  himself  on  beholding  a  day  more  glorious 
§o  him  than  that  had  proved  to  Atcibiades  on  which  he  returned  from  bi^ 
•xiie>:  for  hia  citisens  received  him  from  tbfe  pure  effect  of  diesire  and  will  j 
whereaa  the  recepdon  of  Aleibiades  was  involuntary,  and  his  entrance  a 
eompiiision  upon  their  inclinations. 

*  The  generality  of  those  who  were  far  advanced  in  years  were  .ex* 
tremely  apprehensive  of  the  event  of  a  war  which  had  been  undertake^ 
with  too  miioh  precipitation,  and  without  examining  into  the  consequen- 
ces witfr  alt  the  attention  and  sedateness  that  an  enterprise  of  so  mqcb  imi^ 
portanee  required.  They  were  aensfble  also  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  declaring  themselves  so  openly  against  the  Macedonians,  whose  veteraa 
lroo^9  were  very  lormidahle  ;  and  the  example  of  Thebes  which  was  de^^ 
stroyed  4»y  Ihe  same  temerity  of  conduct,  added  to  their  consternatioui 
9ttt  th^  orators,  who  derived  their  advantages  from  the  distraction  of  tha 
piibltc  ailhirs,  and  to  whom  according  to  the  observation  of  Philip,  war  was 
peace,  and  peace  War,  would  not  allow  the  people  time  to  deliberate  ma- 
torelj  oo  the  affairs  proposed  to  theii'  consideration,  but  drew  them  inta 
Ihehr  sentimeiits  by  a  fallacious  eloquence,  which  presented  them  with  noth- 
ing bat  scenes  of  fntnre  conquest  and  triamphs. 

.  Demosthenes  and  Phocion,  who  wanted  neither  zeal  nor  prudence,  were 
of  different  sentiments  on  this  occasion,  which  Was  no  extraordinary  circum- 
fifanoe  trith  respect  to  them,  tt  is  not  my  province  to  determine  which  of 
them  had  reason  on  his  «ide :  but  in  such  a  .perplexing  conjuncture  as  this, 
there  is  nothing  surprisiog  in  a  contrariety  of  opinions,  though  the  result 
of  good  intentions  on  both  sides.  Ptiocion's  scheme  was,  perhaps  the  most, 
prudent,  and  that  of  Demosthenes  the  most  glorious. 

However  that  were,  a  considerable  army  was  raised,  and  a  very  nonie- 
rens  ieet  tiUed  out.  All  the^citis^ens  who  were  under  the  age  of  forty,  and 
capable  of  tiearing  arms  were  drawn  out.  Three  of  the-  ten  tribes  that 
composed  the  republic,  were  left  for  (be  defence  of  Attica,  the  rest  march- 
ed out  with  the  allies  under  the  command  of  Leosthenes. 

Aofipater  was  far  from  being  indolent  during  these  transactions  in  Greece,, 
of  which  he  had  been  apprised,  and  he  had  sent  to  Leonatns  in  Phrygia,'and 
to  Graterus  inCilicia,  to  solicit  their  assistance ;  but  before  the  arrival  of 
tte  expected  succours,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  only  13,000  Maeiedo- 
niaos  imA  600  horse ;  the  frequent  recruits  which  he  had  sent  Alexander, 
having  left  him  no  more  troops  in  all  the  country. 

it  la  surprising  that  Anlipater  should  attempt  to  give  battle  to  Hie  united 
fofceis  of  all  Greece  with  such  a  handful  of  men  ;  but  he  undoubtedly  im- 
agined that  the.  Greeks  were  oo  longer  actuated  by  their  ancient  zeal  and 
ardour  for  liberty,  and  thatihey  ceased  to  consider  it  as  suob  ao  inestima- 
ble, adraatage  as  ought  (o  impirethem  with  a  resolution  to  venture  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  its  preservatioiii    He  (kttered  himself  tfrat  they  bad 

*  Diod.  I.  xTiih  p.  591— 09?>. 
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ftegnn  io  familiarize  thenuelves  with  subjection ;  and  iiideMinsinbtlici 
dUpoBitioii  of  the  Greeks  at  that  time ;  in  whom  appeared  no  lenpr  UN 
descendants  of  those  who  bad  so  gallantly  sustained  all  the  eiMs  ef  Hie 
east,  and  fodght  a  million  of  men  for  the  preserfation  of  their  AmIoid. 
Antipater  advanced  towards  Theisaly,  and  was  foHdwed  by  Ms  led 
which  ernised  along  the  sea  coast.  It  consisted  of  1 10  triremes,  or  pSkft 
of  thrve  benches  of  oars.  The  Thessalians  declared  at  first  in  his  iinMr, 
but  hating  afterwards  changed  their  sentiments,  they  joined  the  Atfrnto 
miA  supplied  them  with  a  great  body  of  horse. 

As  the  army  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  much  more  nnneroai 
than  that  of  the  Macedonians,  Antipater  could  not  support  the  cfaafge»aiMl 
was  dafeated  in  the  first  battle.  As  he  durst  not  hazard  a  second,  and  w» 
in  no  condition  to  make  a  sale  retreat  into  Macedonia,  he  shut  biniBetf  up 
in  Lamia,  a  small  city  in  Tbessaly,  in  order  to  wait  for  the  snceoms  (fait 
were  to  be  transmitted  to  him  from  Asia,  and  he  fortified  Idmself  is  tint 
place,  which  was  soon  besieged  by  the  Athenians. 

The  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery  against  the  town,  nitbe 
resistance  was  equally  vigorous.  Leostbenes  after  aeveral  atten^,  dei- 
pairing  to  carry  it  by  force,  changed  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  id  wdn 
to  conquer  the  place  by  famine.  He  surrounded  It  with  a  wall  of  f^n- 
Tallation,  and  a  very  deep  ditch,  and  by  these  means  cot  offalisvpt^ 

,  of  provisioRB.  The  city  soon  became  sensible  of  the  growing  i^af^i 
and  the  besieged  bngan  to  be  seriously  dbposed  to  surrender,  whea  Mi* 
thenes  in  a  sally  they  made  upon  him,  received  a  considerBble  wdtid, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  be  carried  to  his  tent :  opoa  ^^ 
the  command  of  the  army  was  consigned  to  Antiphilns,  who  was  tff^J 
«steefl»ed  by  the  troops  for  his  valour  and  ability. 

^  Leonatus  in  the  mean  time,  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  ib- 
cedonians  besieged  in  Lamia,  and  was  commissioned  as  well  as  AaffKOnos, 
by  an  agreement  made  between  the  generals  toMablish  Eumenes  inOsjip*' 
docia  by  force  of  arms;  but  they  took  other  measures  in  coB8pq<KB0e|)( 
Bome  particular  views.  Leonatus,  who  reposed  an  entire  confidenre  Id 
Xomeaes,  declared  to  him  at  parting,  that  the  engagement  to  mMA^' 
imr  was  a  pnere  pretext,  and  that  his  real  intention  was  to  a«l*f«B6e  ioto 

,  Greece  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  Macedonia.  He  at  the«ai6 
lima  showed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  «*^*'' 
ttted  bim  to  come  to  Pella,  and  promised  to  espouse  htm.  heoifl^^' 
ing  arrived  witbin  a  little  distance  of  Lamia,  marched  directly  foUM  ^^ 
any  with  S0,000.  foot  and  2,500  horse.  Prosperity  Itotd  iatroduced^^ 
ders  in  the  Grecian  army ;  several  parties  of  soldiers  drew  ^^ '^^^/^ff: 
into  tb^ir  own  conntry  on  yarious  pretexts,  which  greatly  dioiialditi^ 
number  of  troops  who  were  now  reduced  to  22,000  foot  The  mnitf 
amounted  to  3,600 ;  2000  of  whom  were  Thessalians ;  and  as  they^*^ 
luted  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  so  aH  hopes  of  success  wefe#W0^ 
in  tham ;  and  aceordmgly  when  the  battle  was  fought,  this'body^tf *^ 
bad  the  greatest  share  of  the  victory  that  waa  obtained.  Thej^  '^^^Sw 
fenaiided  by  Aienon.  Leonatus  covered  with  wounds,  lost  his  ^^^ 
Sirld  of  battle,  and  was  conveyed  into  tlie  camp  by  bis  troops.'  ^J^ 
teedooian  phalanx  greatly  dreaded  the  shock  of  the  cavali^,  awdhw^ 
fore  retreated  to  eminences  inaccessible  to  the  pursuit  of  Uie  '^'l^Jfi^^ 
The  Grtekabavhig  carried  off  their  dead,  erected  a  trophy  and  reOW' 

*A.M.  seae.    Ant.  J.  C.  322.    PhitmEumen.pw584. 
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^  Tke  wh^ie  MBTenatioii  at  Atbans  turned  upon  thegloriont  expMtt  of 
l««>ftlwiM8,  wiio  aunri?^  his  honours  but  a  short  time.  An  universal  jojr 
^pppld  thffOiQgh  the  cUy,  festivals  were  celebrated,  and  sacriffees  offmd 
witiMmtiBtermission,  to.  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  gods  for  all  the  adva*- 
tn^es  they  bad  obtained.  The  enemies  of  Phocion  thinking  to  mortify  him 
io  lliomost  sensible  manner,  and  to  reduce  him  to  an  incapacity  of  Ju^tir 
fyittg  his  constant  opposition  to  that  war,  asked  him  if  he  .would  not  faavt 
vejoiced  to  hare  performed  so  many  gtorious  aetidns  f  ^  Undoubtedly  I 
*'  would,''  replied  Phocion ;  '*  but  I  would  not  at  the  same  time  hare  ne^* 
«*  iMted  to  .offer  the  ndtiee  I  gave.^f  Be  did  not  think  that  a  judgment 
oi^M  io  be  formed  of  any  particular  counsel  from  mere  success,  but  rather 
from  the  nature  and  solidity  of  the  counsel  Itself:  and  he  did  not  retract 
Ills  sentiments^  because  those  of  an  opposite  nature  liad  been  successful, 
which  only  proved  the  latter  more  fortunate  but  not  more  judicious,  -And 
mm  these  agi^eable  advices  came  thick  upon  each  other,  Phocion  who  was 
apprehensive  of  the  sequel,  cried  out,  "^  when  shall  we  ceas^  tp  conquer 

^a^mmva 

Anlipaler  was  obliged  to  surrender  by  capitulation,  but  history  has  not 

tenmunitted  to  us  the  conditions  of  the  treaty.    The  event  only  mikes  it 

«vidnnt  that  Leostbenes  compelled  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  he 

binmalf  died  a  few  days  after  of  the  wounds  he  had  received  at  the  siege^ 

▲ntipater  having  quitted  Lamia  the  day  after  the  battle  (for  he  seems  to 

hare  been  favourably  treated)  joined  the  remaiqs  of  the  army  of  Leonatus^ 

and  took,  upon  him  the  command  of  those  troops.    He  was  extremely  cai^- 

tioias  of  baxardioga  second  battle,  and  kept  with  bis  troops  like  a  juclioioua 

and  experienced  geneial,  on  eminences  inaccessible  to  the  enemy's  car- 

alryu     Andphilus,  the  general  of  the  Greeks,  remained  with  his  troopfi 

.  la  Thetaaly,  and  contented  himself  with  observing  the  motions  of  Antipater. 

Glittts  who  commanded  the  Macedonian  fleet,  obtained  much  about  the 

name  time,  two  victories  near  the  islands  of  Echlnades  over  Eetlon  the 

admiral  of  the  Athenian  navy. 

%  Orateras  who  bad  been  long  expected,  arrived  at  last  in  Tbessaly,  and 
Imtfedat  the  river  Peneus.  He  resigned  the  command  to  Antipater,  aufi 
was  contented  to  serve  under  him.  The  troops  be  had  brought  thttbeiTy 
amonnted  in  eoigundtion  with  those  of  Leooatus,  to  abore  M,000  foot, 
3000  archers  or  stingers,  and  5000  horse.  The  army  of  the  alKes  w^ 
miiob  interior  to  these  troops  in  number,  and  consisted  of  no  more  thaa 
MfilOO  foot,  and  3,500  horse.  Military  discipline  had  been  much  neglect- 
ed among  them,  after  the  victories  they  had  obtained.  A  considerable 
battle  was  fought  near  Granon,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  defeated  ;  they 
liowever  lost  but  few  troops,  and  even  that  disadvantage  was  occasioned 
hy  the  licentious  conduct  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  small  authority  of  thjo 
ebiele»  who  were  incapable  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  commands., 
'  ?  Aatiphilus  and  Menoo,  the  two  generals  of  the  Grecian  array,, assem- 
-  ;.Wtec|  a.eoanGil  the  next  day  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  wait  the  re- 
^tnrBof  those  troops  who. had  retired  into  their  own  country,  or  propose 
t^liDa  of  accommodation  to  the  enemy.  The  council  declared  In  favour 
oClbe  latter;  upon  which  deputies  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the 
enemy's  camp  in  the  name  of  all .  the  allies.     Antipater  replied,  that  he 
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+  Non  damnavit  quod  recte  viderat,  quia,  yiod  alius  male  consulerat«  bene  cc$- 
jcrat :  felicius  hoc  existimans  illud  ctiam  sapientius.    Val  Max,  Uh.  iii.  w^.  •• 
;  D'od.  I  xi-iil  p.  59a— 60X. 


Would  letifef  into  a  sepanite  tciealy  wUb  «a6h  of  ilM,eitiesy  p^H^mimg  Ite- 
eeif  that  be  should  faciiitato  the  accomplishmoot  of  his  designs  bj  thb  pro- 
eee6\ng'f  and  be  wae  not  deceived  in  his  opinion.  His  answer  broke  off 
the  negociation  ;  and  the  moment  he  presented  faimltolf  before  the  cities  of 
Ihe  allies,  they  disbanded  their  troops,  and  surrendered  up  their  Itbertittia 
the  most  pusillanimous  qaanneri  each  city  being  solely  ftttentive  to  its  sep- 
ftrate  advantage. 

This  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  what  |  have  former!/ 
observed  with  relation  to  the  present  disposition  of  the  people  (ii  Greece 
They  were  no  longer  animated  with  the  noble  ceal  of  ihose  ancieiit  aner& 
^rs  of  liberty,  who  devoted  their  who^e  attention  to  the  goed  of  the  paih 
Ho,  and  the  glory  of  the  nation :  who  considered  the  danger  of  their  Jieigh* 
(ours  and  allies  as  their  own,  and  marched  with  the  utmostexpedilioo  to 
Iheir  assistance  upon  the  first  signal  of  their  distress.  WheneasaoViiTs 
formidable  enemy  appeared  at  the  gates  of  Athens,  aU  the  repabfiftof 
0reece  had  neither  activity  nor  vigour ;  Peloponqesua  continued  irilhoat 
motion,  and  Sparta  was  as  little  heard  of  as  if  she  had  never  exiisted.  Uir* 
happy  effects  of  the  mutual  jealousy  which  those  people  had  conceived 
ligainst  ^ach  other,  and  of  their  disregard  to  th^  common  liberty  to  cooee* 
quench  of  a  fatal  lethargy  into  which  they  were  sunk  amidst  the  gveklMt 
dangers !  These  are  symptoms  which  prognosticate  and  prepare  tlie  wij 
for  approaching  decline  and  ruin. 

*  Antipater  improv(ed  this  desertion  to  his  own  advantage,^  ui 
marched  immediately  to  Athens,  which  saw  herself  abandoned  by  all  her 
lillies,  and  consequently  in  no  condition  to  defend  herself  against  a  potent 
and  victorious  enemy.  Before  he  entered- the  city,  Demoslheaes, sod 
all  those  of  his  party,  who  may  be  corisidered  as  the  laat  true  Greeks,  and 
the  defenders  of  expiring  liberty,  retired  froih  that  place;  and  the  peo* 
pie,  in  order  to  transfer  upon  those  great  men  the  reproach  resultiog.bom 
their  declaration  of  war  against  Antipater,  and  likewise  to  obtain  bis  good 
graces,  condemned  them  to  die  by  a  decree  which  Demades  prepared. 
The  reader  has  not  forgot  that  these  are  the  same  people  who  had  JaUlj 
recalled  Demosthenes,  by  a  decree  so  much  for  his  honour,  and  bad  le* 
•teived  him  in  triumph. 

The  same  Demades  procured  a  sepond  decree  for  sending  ambaiiailoiv 
to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  and  that  they  should  be  iavfiM 
ivith  full  powers  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him.  PbocioB  liua- 
self  was  at  tbeir  head :  and  the  conqueror  declared,  that  he  expecte<I.  ^^ 
Athenians  should  entirely  submit  the  terms  to  his  regulation,  in  th*  BB9et 
iiier  ashe  himself  had  acted,  when  he  was  besieged  in  the  city  of  LuaUi 
and  had  conformed  to  the  capitulation  imposed  upon  bim  by  Leoetbeops 
•their  general. 

Phocion  returned  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  this  answer,  and  tbfj 
were  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  conditions,  .as  rigid  as  they  migbtaf^ 
pear.  He  then  came  back  to  Thebes  with  the  rest  of  the  ambiMidM  • 
Ivith  whom  Xenocrates  had  been  associated,  in  hopes  that  the  appo9MH 
alone  of  so  celebrated  a  philosopher  would  inspire  Antipater  with  seap^ 
and  induce  him  to  pay  homage  tp  his  virtue.  But  surely  they  laustbaH 
Jbeen  little  acquainted  with  the  heart  of  man,  and  particulariy  with  tho 
Tiolent  and  inhuman  disposition  of  Antipater,  to  be  capable  of  flaUooag 
themselves,  that  an.  enemy,  with  whom  they  bad  been  eog^g^  l'' ''^ 
opep  war,  would  renounce  his  advantage  through  any  inducomeqt  ^  f^^ 
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p«et  M  tHe  Tlrtvi^  of  t  sin^^  man,  or  in  comequeifce  of  an  harangue  uf- 
teredby  a  philosopher  who  had  d^tlared  ajgainst  him.  Antipater  wouifl 
not  eveii  DOiMlleaeeod  to  cast  hh  eyesl  upoo  him  ;  and  when  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  conference  (for  he  was  conimiBiioiied  to  be  (be 
speaker  on  this  oeeaeion,)  he  interrupted  him  in  a  very  abrupt  manner ; 
and  pei^eiviDg  that  he  conthmed  his  discourse,  commanded  him  to  be 
silent.  But  he  did  not  treat  Pbocion  in  the  same  manner;  for  after  hp 
had  attended  to  his  distoiirse,  he  repliedi  ^  that  he  was  disposed  to  coa- 
*'  trajbt  a  friendship  and  afiiance  with  the  Athenians  on  the  following  con- 
•^^  ditfons  :  they  diould  deliver  op  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  to  him ; 
^<  the  goyerameilt  should  be  restored  to  its  ancient  plan,  by  trhich  all  em- 
'^  ployments  in  the  state  were  to  be  conferred  upon  the  tich ;  that  they 
<<  shonid  receive  k  garrison  into  the  port  of  Munychia ;  that  they  should 
"  defray  all  the  expences  of  the  war,  and  also  a  large  sum,  the  amount 
<<of  Wbidi  slionid  be  sMtled."  Thus,  according  to  Diodorus,  none  but 
those  whose  yearly  itacome  exceeded  2000  drachms,  were  to  be  admitted 
into  any  share  Of  thc$  govemment  for  the  future,  or  to  hav($  any  right  to 
▼otef.  Antipater  intended  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  Athens  by 
tbis  regnbtion,  being  very  sensible,  that  the  rich  meil  who  enjoyed  pub- 
lic empioyments,  ilnd  had  large  revenues,  would  become  bis  dependants 
maeh  noore  etfeotnally  thaii  a  poof  and  despicable  popnlace»  who  bad  no- 
thing to  lose,  and  would  be  only  guided  by  their  o^n  caprice. 

All  the  ambasslidors  but  Xenocrales  were  well  contented  with  these  con^ 
dilkfiSy  which  they  thought  were  very  moderate,  considering  their  present 
situation ;  but  that  philosopher  judged  otherwise.  **  They  are  very  mod- 
eratefor^laves,"  said  he,  "  but  very  severe  for  free  men." 

The  Athenians  were  therefore  compelled  to  receive  into  Munychia  a 
Maeedonisiki  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  a  man  of  probity,  and 
by  some* of  Phocion's  particular  friends.  The  troops  took  possession  of 
the  piacis  during  the  festival  of  the  great  mysteries,  and  the  very  day  ou 
which  if  was  usual  to  carry  the  god  lacchus  in  procession  fVom  the  city  . 
to  Blebsfiiil.'  This  was  a  melancholy  conjuncture  for  the  Athenians,  and 
affected  them  with  the  most  sensible  aflliction.  ^  Alas  T'  said  they,  when 
they  comiiared  past  times  with  those  they  then  saw,  "  the  gods,  amid^ 
I  '*  our  greatest  adtersiHes,  would  formeriy  manifest  themselves  in  our  fa- 
"  vou^  doring  this  sacred  ceremonial,  by  mystic  visions  and  audible  voi- 
"cta,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  our  enemies,  who  were  terrified  by 
*'  thfein:  But  now,  when  we  are  ev^  celebrating  the  same  solemnities, 
''  they^east  an  ospitying  eye  on  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  happen  to 
"Giesee:  they  behold  the  most  sacred  of  all  days  in'the  year,  and  that 
^'wMdi  is  most  agreeaMe  to  us,  pollutcfd  and  dialinguiahed  by  the  most. 
'^  dreadful  of  calamities,  which  will  even  transmit  its  name  to  tlus  sacred 
"timetbroogh  all  sdcc^eding  generations.'' 

"Bfae  garrison,  commanded  by  Menyllus,  did  not  offer  the  least  injury 
to  any  of  die  inbabttantsj  but  there  were  more  than  1S,000  of  them  exclu- 
^d  ftotti  employments  in  the  state,  by  one  of  the  stipulations  in  the  trea< 
tf,  In  eonsequence  of  their  poverty.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
conthmed  rn  Athens,  and  lingered  out  a  wretcheil  life,  amidst  the  con- 
tenipitudos  treatment  they  had  justly  dratrn  upod  themselves ;  for  the 
genefftltty  of  them  were  seditious  and  mercenary  in  their  dispositions,  had 
neiOier  virtue  nor  justice,  but  flattered  themselves  with  a  false  idea  of  lib- 
erty, which  they-  were  incapable  of  using  aright,  and  had  no  knowledge 
of  either  its  bounds,  duties,  or  end.  The  other  poor  ciiiteds  departed 
^m  the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  that  opprok{r|outf^i|ditlon,  and  retired  into 
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Thraea,  wb«re  Antipater  assigned  fbem  a  ciff  and  luida  f»r>fiiBir  Ui- 
tation. 

*  Demetriaa  Phalereus  was  obliged  to  ha^^  recourse  to  flight,  aadie- 
tired  to  Nicanor;  bat  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipafer,  re|NMed  liadk 
confidence  in  bioi,  and  made  him  governour  of  Moiijrchia  after  tiia  dnth 
of  bis  father,  as  will  appear  immediately.  This  Demetrios  had  iwci  mI 
only  the  diecipie,  but  the  intimate  friend  of  the  cefebrated  TheofibffMlM; 
and»  under  the  conduct  of  so  learned  a  master,  had  peifscted  his  aitsnl 
genius  for  eloquence,  and  rendered  himself  expert  in  philosophy,  poNdet, 
and  history,  f  He  was  in  great  esteem  at  Athens;  and  befan  teeaterif 
on  the  administratioo  of  aflUrs,  when  Harpalos  arrlTed  there,  tHerk 
had  deckired  against  Alexander.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  that  ei^  at  the 
time  we  have  mentioned,  and  was  soon  after  condemned  there)  Ifaai^  ab- 
sent, under  a  rain  pretext  of  irreligion. 

I  The  whole  weight  of  Antipater's  displeasure  fell  chiefly  opoa  Demos- 
thenesy  Hyperides,  and  some  other  Athenians,  who  had  been  their  idbs- 
rents;  and  when  he  was  informed  that  they  had  eluded  fals  veafeaare  bf 
flight,  he  dispatched  a  body  of  men  with  orders  to  seise  them,  andplMitf 
one  Archias  at  their  head,  who  had  formerly  played  in  tragedies.  Wi 
man  having  found  at  JEgina,  the  orator  Hypendes,  Aristonieos  ef  Mm- 
thon,  and  Hymereus  the  brother  of  Demetrius  Phalerens,  whe  M  ill 
three  taken  sanctuary  in  tbe'temple  of  Ajax,*  he  dregCi^  themfiroin  their 
asylum,  and  sent  them  to  Antipater,  who  was  then  at  deeoes,  vrbflvko 
condemned  them  to  die.  Some  authors  have  evenileciaiedtlMUhe-aua- 
ed  the  tongue  of  Hy perides  to  be  cut  out. 

The  same  Archias  having  received  intelligence,  that  Demoslheasvyvha 
bad  retired  into  the  island  of  Galauria,'  was  become  a  suppKeantiD  tie 
temple  of  Neptune,  he  sailed  thither  in  a  small  vessel  and  landed 'Withione 
Thracian  soldiers :  after  which  he  spared  no  pains  to  persuade  i)e■lS(tt^ 
nes  to  accompany  him  to  Antipater,  assuring  him  that  he  shooM  imr« 
no  injury.  Demosthenes  was  too  well  acquainted  with  mankiDd  toidf 
on  his  promise  ;  and  was  sensible  that  venal  souls,  whe  have  hired  then- 
selves  into  the  service  of  iniquity,  those  Infamous  ministers  hi  the  sv<^' 
tion  of  orders  equally  cruel  and  unjust,  have  as*  little  regard  lasiacfi^ 
and  truth  as  their  masters.  To  prevent  therefore  his  falling  hito  ^^  j 
of  a  tyrant,  who  would  have  satiated  his  fory  upon  hfan,  he  tinli*"^ 
poison,  which  he  always  carried  about  him,  and  which  soon  fwedi^  i^ 
effect.  When  he  found  his  strength  declining,  he  advanced  a  ^^"^^ 
by  the  aid  of  some  domestics  who  supported  him,  and  Mldomn^^ 
the  foot  of  the  altar. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this  event,  erected  a  statue  of  his*  ^jf 
memory-,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and  esteem,  and  made  a  v- 
cree,  that  the  eldest  branch  of  his  family  should  -be  hroagbtopii|j'^^ 
Prytaneuno,  at  the  public  expence,  (irom  generation  to  genertHoni  <|^^ 
the  foot  of  the  statue  they  engraved  thb  inscription,  which  ^^'^'*^'^^ 
two  elegiac  verses :  "  Demosthenes,  if  thy  power  had  *^^^'*5?J/*J!J 
'<  wisdom,  the  Macedonian  Mars  would  never  have  friuui|di<"''*'r 
<<  Greece.''  What  regard  is  to  be  entertained  for  the  judgment  <^^*Jf^ 
who  were  capable  of  being  hurried  into  such  opposite  extretncs,  ^"^  | 
one  day  passed  sentence  of  death  on  a  citizen,  and  loaded  hiai  vitP*'* 
ours  and  applause  the  next ! 

*  Athan.l.xiLp^54«.  f  Diog.  Ldert  in  Demetr. 
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.  f^jhal  I  hM^f  airoad J  Baid  of  DeoioatheDeB^  on  serf ral  occsmohs,  mak^ 
II  ODiieceftsary  to  enlarge  apoo  his  character  in  this  place.  He  was  not 
umif  a^graat  orator,  but  an  accompliehed  stateiBian.  His  Tiewa  were  no- 
ftteMHl  exalted ;  hia  seal  was  not  to  be  intimidated  by  any  coojanctnres, 
wiMveki  the  bonovr  and  intereat  of  bis  country  were  concerned ;  he  firm- 
l|r  •retMed  an  Irreconcileable  aversion  to  all  measures  which  had  any  re^ 
seaiblanee  lo  tyranny,  and  bis  love  for  liberty  was  such  as  may  be  imagin* 
•d-  io  a  repoMieaay  as  implacable  an  enemy  to  ail  servitude  and  dependen* 
ey  aa  e^er  lived.  A  wonderful  sagacity  of  mind  enabled  him  to  penetrate 
into  fatore  events^  and  presented  them  to  his  view  with  as  much  per- 
apiciiMiy,  tbaagh  reanpte,  as  if  tbey  had  been  actually  present  He  seem* 
ed  as  mach  aeqaainted  with  all  the  designs  of  Pbilip  as  if  he  had  been 
admitted  into  a  partieipalion  of  his  counsels;  and  if  the  Athenians  bad  fol* 
lowed  his  counsels,  that  prince  would  not  have  attained  that  height  of 
power,  which  proved  destnidive  to  Greece,  as  Demosthenes  had  fre- 
HOently  foretold. 

-•  *  Ha  was  pecfeotly  acquainted  with  the  disposition  of  Pbilip,  and  waa 
very  far  from  praiaing  him,  like  the  generality  of  orators.  Two  colleagues, 
with  wiMMn  he  waa  associated  in  an  embassy  to  that  prince,  were  continu- 
ally peaittag  tlie  king  of  Macedonia,  at  their  return,  and  saying,  that  he 
waa  ji  very  eloquent  and  amiable  prince,  and  a  most  extraordinary  drink- 
cr.  ^  What  strange  commendations  are  these  V  replied  Demosthenes. 
**  The  first  is  the  accomplishment  of  a  rhetorician ;  the  second  of  a  wo- 
*^  woMk ;  aad  the  third  of  a  sponge ;  but  none  of  them  the  praise  of  a 
"king," 

Wiili  pelation  to  eloquence,  nothing  can  be  added  to  what  Quiutiliaa 
baa  observed,  in  the  parallel  he  has  dri|wn  between  Demosthenes  and  Gi- 
caro;  After  he  haa  shown,  that  the  great  and  essential  qualities  of  an  ora« 
lor  ana  camaion  to  tlKm  both,  he  marks  out  (be  particular  difference  ob- 
aenrable  between  them  with  respect  to  style  and  elocution.  "  The  one,f '' 
aays  ha,  '*  is  mere  precise,  the  other  more  luxuriant.  The  one  crowds 
^'  all  hia  forcea  into  a  smaller  compass  when  be  attacks  his  adversary,  the 
*^  other  ahooses  a  larger  field  for  the  assault.  The  one  always  endeavours 
**  iaa  manner  to  transfix  him  with  the  vivacity  of  his  style,  the  other  fre- 
'*  qaaHt^r  overwbelms  bim  with  the  weight  of  bis  discourse.  Nothing  can 
'  -  be  retrenahed  from  the  one,  and  nothing  can  be  added  to  the  other.  la 
"'DeaKwtheoes  we  discover  more  labour  and  study,  in  Cicero  more  na- 
*'4afa«nd  genius." 

•  '^1  have  elsewhere  observed  another  difference  between  these  two  great 
orators,  which  I  beg  leave  to  insert  in  this  place.  That  which  cbarao- 
tarfsaa  Deaioatbenes  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  and  in  which  he 
haa  naver  been  imitated,  is  such  an  absolute  oblivion  of  himself,  and  so 
sofopaiotta  and  constant  a  solicitude  to  suppress  nil  ostentation  of  wit :  in 
amord,  aacba  perpetual  care  to  confioe  the  attention  of  the  auditor  to  the 
-  ^aase, .  and  not  to  the  orator,  that  he  never  suffers  any  one  turn  of  thought 
artCKpreaaion^o  escape  him,  from  no  ptiier  view  ti)nn  merely  lo  please 
aadhkiaa,    Thia  reserve  and  moderation  In,  so  amiable  a  genius  as  D^- 
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}  In  eloqueodo  est  aliqua  dtvcrsUa^.    Dr  osior  illi^  luc  r  <  »p':osior.    Ule  oonelu- 
*t  sstrictius,  hie  latius   pgnat    1U«  acuminc  semper,  Juc  frequenter  et  pomlerr. 
iHi  lAhirdetrahi  potest,  huic  nihil  adjici.    Vum  plus  iu  illo,  in  Ihk:  oaturse.  Quin- 
tiLLx.cl. 
t  I  la  the  discourse  on  the  el^ucoce  of  thf'.baf. 


iMMilhfeH^s/ftnd  1b  matters  so  soscepflble  of  grace  and  eloquence,  adtb 
fierfeolion  to  his  merit,  and  renders  him  superior  to  all  pratisea. 
*  Cieero  was  sensible  of  alt  (he  esthnation  due  to  the  eloquenee  of  De- 
]09osthenes,  and  eirperieneed  all  its  force  and  beauty.  Bot'  as  he  was  per- 
suaded, that  an  orator,  when  he  is  engaged  in  any  points  Chat  are  not  strict- 
ly essenliai,  oaa[ht  to  form  his  style  by  the  taste  of  bis  audienee,  and  did 
not  believe  that  the  genius  of  bis  times  was  consistent  with  sacb  a  rigid  ex- 
actness, he  therefore  judged  it  necessary  to  accommodate  himself  in  Bome 
measure  to  the  ears  and  delicacy  of  his  aoditors,  who  required  mote 
grace  and  elegance  In  his  discourse.  For  this  reason  he  had  %om6  npri 
to  the  agreeable,  but,  at  the  same  time,  never  lost  sight  of  any  import* 
ant  point  in  the  cause  he  pleaded.  He  even  thought  that  this  qualified  hin 
for  promoting  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  was  not  mistakea,  as  to 
please  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of  persuading :  fout  at  the  flame 
time,  he  laboured  for  his  own  reputation;  and  never  forgot  himself. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  caused  the  Atheniaos  to  rer 
grcft  the  reigns  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  recalled  to  their  renem- 
brance  the  magnanimity,  generosity,  and  clemency  which  these  twopnn^ 
ces  retained,  even  amidst  the  emotions  of  their  displease  re :  andboirin' 
elinabie  they  had  always  been  to  pardon  otTences,  and  treat  their  enemies 
with  humanity.  Whereas  Antipater,  under  the  mask  of  a  private  mn 
in  a  imd  cloak,  with  all  the  appearances  of  a  plaiii  and  frugal  life,  and 
wfthout  affecting  any  title  of  authority,  discovered  himself  to  be  a  ri*id 
and  imperious  master. 

Antipater  was  however  prevailed  upon,  by  the  prayers  of  Phocion,  t(^ 
recal  several  persons  from  banishment,  notwithstanding  all  the  seveiiij 
of  his  disposition ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Demetrius  wa»  ob< 
of  this  number :  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  a  considerable  share  iff 
the  administration  of  the  republic  from  that  time.  As  for  those  whoatre* 
cal  to  Athens  Phocion  was  unable  to  obtain,  he  procured  for  tbeoi  non 
conimoilious  situations,  that  were  not  so  remote  as  their  former  settle 
roents ;  and  took  his  measures  so  effectually,  that  they  were  not  haaiib- 
ed,  according  to  the  first  sentence,  beyond  the  Ceraunian  mountains  and 
the  promontory  of  Tenares ;  by  which  means  they  did  not  live  seques- 
tered from  the  pleasures  of  Greece,  but  obtained  a  settlement  jo  Pelopoa- 
ncBUs.  Who  can  help  admirine,  on  the  one  hand,  the  amiable  and  g^fl' 
erous  disposition  of  Phocion,  who  employed  his  credit  with  Antipater,  id 
order  to  procure  a  set  of  unfortunate  persons  some  alleviation  of  their  «• 
Uimilies;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  kind  of  humanity  in  a  prince,  «*«> 
was  not  \Qry  desirous  of  distin'juishing  himself  by  that  quality,  bat  w«» 
seneihie,  however,  that  it  would  be  extremely  rigid  in  bim  to  add  netr 
morlilications  to  the  inconveniences  of  banishment. 

Antipater  in  other  respects  exercised  his  government  with  great  )^^ 
and  moderation,  over  those  who  continued  in  Athens;  he  bestowed  the 
principal  posts  and  employments  on  such  persons  as  he  imagined  M« 
the  most  virtuous  and  honest  men  ;  and  contented  himself  with  reffl<^»H 
from  all  authority  such  as  he  thought  were  most  likely  to  excite  ^'^r^ 
He  was  sensible,  that  this  people  could  neither  support  a  state  of  absoUrte 
servitude,  nor  tlie  enjoyment  of  entire  liberty  ;  for  which  reason  ^^  ^^^^fht 
it  necessary  to  take  from  the  one  whatever  was  .too  rigidi  and  fraP  f^ 
other  all  that  it  had  of  excessive  and  licentious.  .    .. 

The  conqueror, '  after  so  glorious  a  eampatgn,  set  out  for  ^^^^''^'l!!-,^ 
celebrate  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  Phila  with  Cratems,  and  the  »v^ 
nity  was  performed  with  all  imaginable  grandeur.    Phila  was  one  f 
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Bcrat  wtospiUMd  pfflQMMM  ofhw  Aft^  ami  Her  taMtjr  ti^  Itoiedl 
part  ot  lier  merit.  The  Iwtre  of  her  ehatot  Wai  faaightwitd  by  Um  twes^ 
9«e«  Md  modesty  that  soflened  tier  aafieet,  by  aa  air  of  eoaiiplaeeiiey»  wn4 
m  omtoral  diapoaitioji  to  ohlige,  wbich  woa  tbe  baarts  of  aN  who  bebaMI 
faer.  Theao  engaging  qualities  were  rendered  still  mora  amkUe  by  tbd 
brightness  of  a  soperior  genius,  and  a  ptudence  uncommon  in  bar  sex, 
whlcii  nuide  her  capable  of  the  greatest  affairs,  it  is  eren  arid,  that, 
youiig  as  she  then  was,  hisr  iatbar  Antipater,  who  Waa  ooa  of  the  moal 
able  politielans  of  his  age,  never  ^engaged  in  anjr  afGiir  of  importanoe  witlH 
out  consulting  her,.  This  priqoess  neyer  made  use  of  tba  mflnonoa  aha 
had  over  her  two  husbands  (for  after  the  death  of  Cratems,  she  espoa«e# 
I>eiiietrin^  the  son  of  Antigolios»)  but  to  proonre  soma  favour  for  the  ofll* 
ears,  their  daughters,  or  sistcts.  If  they  were  poor,  ah^  ftirnisbwl  tbeia 
witb  portions  for  Ibeir  marriage ;  and  if  Ihoy  ware  so  Unhappy  as  to  be  ca«» 
Inmniated,  she  herself  was  yery  active  in  their  justification.  9o  generous 
a  liberality  gave  her  an  absolute  power  among  the  troops.  Ail  cabals  werir 
didsoived  by  her  presenea^  ami  all  revolts  gav^  way,  and  wera  appeased 
ky'her  coodoct    . 

SECTION  IIL 

PRocsaaioM  ov  aiiCXAifdia'a   wwurau. — rroiisn,  oRATsnva,  auti^a* 

TSIft,  Ann  APnOOnua  OOHVfiDBRAVB   AOillliaT   BACA   OTHBH. 

MUCH  about  this  time  *  Ihe  f  funeral  obsequies  of  ATexander,  were 
performed;  Aridieus  having  been  deputed  by  all  the  goveroours  and  gran-. 
dee«  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  upon  himself  the  care  of  (hat  solemnity, 
had  employed  two  years  in  preparing  every  thing  that  could  possibly  ren- 
der it  th^  most  pompous  and  august  funeral  that  had  ever  been  seen^ 
When  all  things  were  ready  for  the  celebration  of  (his  mournful  but  su- 
perb ceremonial,  orders  were  given  for  (he  procession  to  begin.  This  was 
preceded  by  a  great  number  of  pioneers  and  other  workmen,  whose  office 
was  to  make  all  the  ways  practicable  through  wbich  the  procession  was  to 
pass. 

As  soon  as  these  were  levelled,  that  magnificent  chariot,  the  loventioti 
and  design  of  wfiicK  raised  as  much  admiration  as  the  immense  riches  that 
glKtered  all  over  if,  set  out  from  Babylon.  The  body  of  the  chariot  rest- 
ed upon  two  alletrees,  that  were  inserted  into  four  wheels,  made  after 
the  Persian  matiner;  the  naves  and  Bpokes  of  which  were  covered  wi(l^ 
gold,  and  the  rounds  plated  with  iron.  The  extremities  of  the  axletrees 
wfere  made  of  gold,  representing  the  muscles  of  lions  biting  a  dart.  The 
chariot  had  four  draught  beams,  or  poles,  to  each  of  which  were  harness- 
ed four  sets  of  mules,  each  set  coneisling  of  four  of  those  animals ;  so  that' 
this  chariot  was  drawn  by  sixty  four  mules.  The  strongest  of  those  crea- 
tures, and  the  largest,  were  chosen  on  (his  occasion.  They  were  adorn- 
ed vrllh  crowns  of  gold,  and  collars  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  gold- 
en bells:  J 
On  tbis  chariot  was  erected  a  pavifion  of  entire  gold,  12  feet  wide,  and 
18  itf  length,  supported  by  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  embellished  with 

»  A  M.  Sd8B.    Ant.  J.  C.  8t1.    Dlod."  T.  xviii.  p.  608—610. 

f  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been  in  my  powef  to  have  explained  sereral  pas- 
sages of  Clds  description  in  a  more  clear  and  intelKsible  manner  than  1  have 
doae  r  but'tfaai  was  not  possible  for  me  to  e0etlL  ^smipi  I  bad  rsemtrse  to  per- 
sons of  greater  capacity  than  myself. 
Vol.  hi.  33 


Bte  iMTes'of  aoiizitfaiis.  The  inmie  ^mts  adoroed  vvttfa:  a  bbae  of  jtm, 
diftposed  Hi  the  form  of  BSieUs4  The  circumfereiice  was  heauUfi«d  iritii  a 
fringe  of  golden  network ;  the  threads  that  composed  the  texture  wcfeu 
inch  in  thickness,  and  to  those  were  fastened  huge  bells,  whose  sound  wv 
heard  to  a  great  distance.  . 

The  external  decorations  were  disposed  into  four  relievos. 

The  first  represented  Alexander  seated  ui  a  militarj  chariot,  witb  a 
splendid  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  on  one  side  with  a  troop  of 
Macedonians  in  arms :  and  on  the  other  with  an  equal  number  of  Vet- 
stans  armed  in  their  manner.  These  were  preceded  by  the  king's  equer- 
ries. 

•  In  the  second  were  seen  elephants  completeljr  hameaaed,  with  a  band 
•f  Indians  seated  on  the  fore  part  of  their  bodies ;  and  on  the  hioder^  ut 
ether  band  of  Biacedonians  armed  as  in  the  day  of  battle* 
:  The  third  exhibited  to  the  ?iew  several  squadrons  of  horse  napd  in 
military  array. 

The  fourth  represented  ships  preparing  for  a  battle. 

At  the  entrance  into  the  pavilion  were  golden  lions,  that. seemed  I* 
gtiard  the  passage. 

Thfe  four  comers  were  adomed.with  statues  of  gold,  representing  Ticloiie» 
with  trophies  of  arms  in  their  hands. 

Under  the  pavilion  was  placed  a  throne  of  gold  of  a. square  form,  sdoror 
ed  with  the  heads  of  animals,  *  whose  necks  were  encompassed  with  gold- 
en circles  a  foot  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  to  these  ^ere  bung  crown&  tkat 
glittered  with  the  liveliest  colours,  and  such  as  were  carried  io  processioa 
at  the  celebration  of  sacred  solemnities. 

At  the  foot  of  the  throne  was  placed  the  coflSn  of  Alexander,  formed 
of  beaten  gold,  and  half  filled  with  aromatic  spices  and  perfumes,  as  well 
to  exhale  an  agreeable  odour,  as  for  the  preservation  of  the  corpse.  A 
pall  of  purple  Wrought  with  gold  covered  the  coffin* 

j^etween  this  and  the  throne  the  arms  of  that  monarch  were  disposed 
in  the  manner  he  wore  them  while  living. 

The  outside  of  the  pavilion  was  likewise  covered  with  puvple  flowered 
with  gold.  The  top  ended  in  a  very  large  crown  of  the  same  melsi) 
which  seemed  to  be  a  composition  of  olive  branches.  The  ra^s  ot  tk 
iun  which  darted  on  this  diadem,  in  conjunction  with  the  motion  o((k^' 
riot,  caused  it  to  emit  a  kind  of  rays  like  those  of  lightning. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  in  so  long  a  procession,  the  motion  w 
a  chariot,  loaded  like  this,  would  be  liable  to  great  inconveoieoces.  » 
^rder,  therefore,  that  the  pavilion,  with  all  its  appendages,  migbt,  vrlietf 
th«  Chariot  moved  in  any  dneven  ways,  constantly  continue  in  the  sain^ 
aituatioh,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  and  the  sbocP 
that  iiroM  frequently  be  unavoidable,  a  cylinder  was  raised  '>^.  [ 
middle  of  each  axletree,  to  support  the  pavilion ;  by  which  esp^^ 
the  whole  ihachine  was  preserved  steady.  .. 

The  chariot  was  followed  by  the  royal  guards,  all  Inarms,  tni  D^S^' 
cently  arrayed.  ut 

The  multitude  of  spectators  of  this  solemnity  is  hardly  credible;  ooi 
they  wer6  draWn  together  as  well  by  tlieir  veneration  for  the  meinorX  ^ 
Alexander,  ashy  the  magnificence  of  thia, funeral  pomp,  which  had  pe  - 
er  been  equsdled  in  the  world. 

♦The  Greek  word r^;^f;ui^  unports  a  kind  of  hart,  from  iiiwseciun  * 
beard  hangs  down  like  that  of  goats.         .  ..    ^ 
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There  was  a  eiitrent  prediction,  fhsf  the  place  where  AlexaiHler'tboiM 
he  inferred  would  be  rendered  the  most  happy  and  flourishing  pait  of  thu 
whole  earth.  The  governoore  contested  with  each  other  for  the  disposal 
of  a  hody  that  was  to  be  attended  with  sach  a  giorioas  preroiB:ative.  The 
affection  Perdiccas  entertained  for  his  country,  made  htm  desirous  that  the 
corpse  should  he  conveyed  to  M%e  in  Macedonia,  where  the  remains  of 
its  kings  were  usually  deposited.  Other  places  were  likewise  proposed,  but 
the  preference  was  given  to  Egypt  Ptolemy^  who  had  such  extraordinary 
and  recent  obligations  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  was  determined  to  sig- 
nalize bis  gratitude  on  this  occasion.  He  accordingly  set  out  with  a  numer- 
oiM  guard  of  bis  best  troops,  in  order  to  meet  the  procession,  and  advaa* 
ced  as  far  as  Syria.  When  he  had  joined  the  attendants  on  the  funeral, 
he  prevented  them  from  interring  the  corpse  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter- A m- 
mon,  aa  they  had  proposed.  It  was  therefore  deposited,  first  In  the  city 
«f  IllemphiSy  and  ftmn  thence  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy 
raised  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  memory  of  this  monarch,  and  render- 
ed him  all  the  honours  which  were  usually  paid  to  demigods  and  heroes 
by  pagan  antiquity. 

*  Freinshemius,  in  his  supplement  to  Livy,  relates  after  Leo  the  Afri- 
can, f  that  the  tomb  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  still  to  be  seen  in  hia 
time,  and  that  it  was  reverenced  by  the  Mahomedane,  as  the  monument 
not  only  of  an  illnstrions  king,  but  of  a  great  prophet. 

}  CappadociaandPaphlagonia,  which  border  on  the  Pontic  sea,  were 
allotted  to  Eumenes,  In  consequence  of  the  partition  of  the-  several  gov*  * 
ernments  of  Alexander's  empire ;  and  it  was  expressly  stipulated  by  the 
treaty,  that  Leonatus  and  Antigonus  should  march  with  a  great  body  of 
troops  to  establish  Eumenes  in  the  government  of  those  dominions,  and 
dispossess  king  Ariarthes  of  the  sovereignty.  This  general  resolution  of 
sending  troops  and  experienced  commanders  into  the  several  provinces  of 
the  empire,  was  formed  with  great  judgment ;  and  the  intention  of  it  was, 
that  all  those  conquered  territories  should  continue  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  being  no  longer  governed  by 
their  own  sovereigns,  should  have  no  future  inclination  to  recover  their 
former  liberty,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  set  each  other  the  example  of 
tiirowing  off  the  new  yoke  of  the  Greeks. 

But  neither  Leonatus  nor  Antigonus  were  very  solicitous  to  execute 
this  article  of  the  treaty  :  and,  as  they  were  entirely  attentive  to  their 
own  particular  interest  and  aggrandisement,  they  took  other  measures. 
Eumenes,  seeing  himself  thus  abandoned  by  those  who  ought  to  have  ea- 
iablished  him  in  bis  government,  set  out  with  all  his  equipage,  which  con- 
sisted of  SOO  horse  and  200  of  his  domestics  well  armed,  with  all  his 
riches,  which  amounted  to  about  5000  talents  of  gold,  and  retired  to  Per* 
diccas,  wh6  gave  him  a  favourable  reception.  As  he  was  much  esteem* 
ed  by  that  commander,  he  was  admitted  into  a  participation  of  all  hhi 
counsels.  Eumenes  was  indeed  a  man  of  great  solidity  and  fesolutioa, 
and  the  most  able  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander. 

Within  a  short  time  after  this  event,  he  was  conducted  into  Oappadocia 
by  a  great  army  which  Perdiccas  thought  (it  to  command  in  person.  Ari- 
artlies  had  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and 
had  raised  20,000  foot  and  a  great  foody  of  horse :  but  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Perdiccas,  who  destroyed  his  whole  family,  an^ 

*  Lib.  cxxxn).  f  This  author  lived  in  the  Idth  century. 
I  Flat  in  Eumen.  p.  &84.    Diod.  1.  zviii.  p.  599. 


ijlfettM^Bi»iB«a<H  wUh  ^  govornmeot  ol  bii  d^i|i||i4>9fi.  -.  H«  iBtVMK 
bfr  thi»  ipstaoce  of  severitj,.  to  iDtimidate  the  peofile,  and  evUiigwM  lit 
HBditiom :  apd  thh  pooiluct  whb  very  jadiciouB,  aoil  ^l^aobjtely  vm^mmj  it 
tbe  coiyunctore  of  «  new  go¥erniD«a(,  wfaen  (be  stele  ie  iii  A  geii«rai  feh 
laeqt,  ftpd  all  things  are  naiiaflj  disposed  for  commoUoiia.  Perdleeas,  if- 
tpr  this  traasactioD,  advaooed  with  his  troops  to  chaatiee  lamim  eed  Lh 
inoda,  cities  of  Pisjdja,  which  had  loassacred  their  go^eruoVt  and  if- 
volted  from  the  Mi^cedo^iaos.  The  last  of  these  citlea  wae  deetiojed  ii 
a  Fery  surprising  maaner ;  for  the  iohahitaota  fiadiog  themaelres  io  m 
conditioB  to  defend  it,  and  despairing  of  any  qeartev  (rom  the  oom9«?for, 
fihut  themselves  up  in  their  houses,  with  their  wive^  childr^y  and  fis- 
reots,  and  all  their  gold  and  silveri  set  fire  to  their  .a#vef«I  iiahitatioaii 
and,  after  they  had  foaght  with  the  fury  of  lioas»  threw  tbemaelpti  ia^ 
the  0auie9.  The  city  was  abandiHoed  to  plunder;  and  tlie  eoldifi%  after 
they  had  extinguished  the  fire,  found  a  very  great  bqotj,  for  the  ptooe 
vas  filled  with  riches. 

■  ^Perdiccas,  after  this  expedition*  marched  into  Ciiieiay  where  be  piai- 
cd  the  winter  season.  During  his  residence  in  that  country,  be  fonasd 
the  resolution  to  divorce  Niceai  the  daughter  of  Aiitipater»  whom  be  M 
spoused  at  a  time  when  he  thought  that  marriage  enbaervient  to  Ins  inlir 
^U  Put  when  the  regency  of  the  empire  had  given  bins  a /superior  crstf- 
it,  and  given  birth  to  more.  exaUed  hopes,  his  thoughta  look  a  diffartit 
turn,  and  he  was  desirous  of  esponsing.  Oleopatrai  tbe  aisler  of  AJei«- 
der  the  Great.  8he  had  been  married  to  Alexander  king  of  £piroa;  wA, 
having  lost  her  husband  in  (he  wars  of  Italyt  she  bad  eoatinoed  laaMiti 
4)f  widowhood,  a^d  was  then  at  Sardis  in  Lydia-  Perdiooas  diipiisM 
£umenes  thither,  to  propqae  bis  marriage  to  that  prinpessy  and  anpisf 
l|is  endeavours  to  render  it  egreeable  to  her«  This  alliance  with  a  Mf 
If  ho  was  the  sister  of  Alexander  by  the  same  father  and  mother,  and  »- 
ceedingly  beloved  by  the  Macedonians,  opened  him  a  way  to  the  eaipii* 
through  the  favour  of  that  people,  which  be  might  naturaliy  eapect  fros 
his  marriage  with  Cleqpatra. 

Aotigonus  penetrated  into  his  design,  and  evidently  foresaw  thai  bii  awa 
destruction  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  intended  aoacepa.  He  tliere* 
fore  passed  into  Greece  with  the  greatest  expedition,  ja  order  to  fiad^- 
tipater  aud  Craterusi  who  were  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  JBIisSk»j 
and  disclosed  to  them  the  whol%pian  that  Perdieeas  had  formed.  0|^ 
this  intelligence,  they  immedijately  came  to  an  accommodation  vitb  ^ 
^tolians,  and  advanced  towards  the  Hellespont,  to  observe  tbf  W^ 
tiona  of  the  new  enemy ;  aod>  in  order  to  strengthen  their  owa  P^ff 
^ey  engaged  Ptolemy,  governour  of  Egypt,  in  their  interest. 

CrateruSi  oae  of  the  greatest  of  Alexander's  captains,  had  the  lai|^ 
d^ireof  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  Macedoidans.  Alexander,  a  bt- 
tie  before  his  death,  had  ordered  him  to  conduct  into  Macedonia  tbe  10,000 
veteran  troops  he  intended  to  send  thither,  on  account  of  their  H^ 
wounds,  or  other  infirmities,  which  rendered  them  incapable  of  f^  ^ 
vice.  The  king  had  likewise  conferred  upon  him  at  the  jame  tija^  j^ 
government  of  Macedonia  in  the  room  of  Antipater,  whom  be  reesi^' 
to  Babylon*  These  provinces  having  been  consigned  to  Craterus  aod  Ai^ 
tipater  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  they  governed  them  iu  conoef^  ^ 
draterus  always  conducted  hiq^self  like  ^  good  and  faithful  ai40ciai«  i  ^ 
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petfkAj  >B  ^*  <i|WffttiDtift  of  Miii  w«f »  in  wfaieb  llwf  mnw 
engaged  bf  the  diseovery  of  th«  desifEnf  PeHiccas  was  forming. 

JPtordiocw  tent  EiinottM  back  to  liis  |>n»vittoe,  net  onlj  to  regniate  the 
fltst^'ioff  affiurs  in  that  eaimtiy,  but  more  paftieotairly  to  keep  a  watchM 
•jre  on  the  motioni  of  Neoptolemes  liis  next  neinhboor,  who  was  govern^ 
oar  of  ■  ArmeBia»  and  whose  eondaet  was  tinpected  by  Perdieoaa,  bat  net 
wlthont  mflMeDt  reason,  as  wiii  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 
-  *  This  Neoptolemoa  was  a  man  remarkable  for  Ins  stupid  pride,  and  tli#. 
lapportaMe  arrogance  be  bad  eontraeted,  from  tbe  rain  hopes  wUb 
he  fed  his  ima^inatioo.  Enmenes  endeaToored  to  reduce  him  to 
by  gentle  measures ;  and  when  be  saw  that  the  troops  of  the  Ma* 
phalanx,  who  were  commanded  by  Keoplolemns,  were  grown 
-mery  insoleot  and  andacious,  he  made  it  bis  care  to  assemble  a  body  of 
borse  strong  enough  to  oppose  their  designs,  and  keep  them  within  Che 
iKMiiidsof  respect  and  obedience.  With  thbTlew  he  granted  all  sorts  of 
imaiunitiea  and  exemptions  from  imposts,  to  those  of  the  Inhabitants  whd 
were  HI  a  condition  to  appear  on  horseback.  He  likewise  purchased  a* 
gresit  nuaaher  of  horses,  and  bestowed  ttiem  on  those  of  his  court  in 
wkon  he  confided  the  most ;  and  Inflamed  their  courage  by  the  hononra  . 
nod'  rewards  he  conferred  upon  them.  He  disciplined  and  habituated  then 
to  labour  and  fatigue  by  re?le.ws,  exercises,  and  continual  movements. 
^veiy  body  was  surprised  to  see  him  assemble,  in  so  short  a  time,  a  body 
of  6000  horse,  capable  of  good  service  in  the  field. 

Perdiccas  having  caused  all  his  troops  to  file  ofl*  the  next  spring  towards 
Ci^ppadoda,  held  a  council  with  his  friends  on  the  operations  of  the  intend- 
ed war.  The  subject  of.  their  deliberations  was,  whether  they  should  marefi 
first  Into  Macedonia  against  Antipater  and  Gratems,  or  into  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy.  The  majority  of  voices  declared  in  favour  of  the  last;  and  It 
wan  concluded  at  the  same  time,  that  Eumenes  with  part  of  the  army, 
shauld  guard  the  Asiatic  provinces  against  Antipater  and  Craterus ;  and  In 
order  to  engage  him  more  eflfoctually  to  espouse  the  common  <Gause,  Per* 
diccas  added  the  provinces  of  Garia,  Lycia,  and  Phrygia  to  his  govern- 
moQt  He  likewise  declared  him  generalissimo  of  all  the  troops  in  Gappa- 
dpela  and  Armenia,  and  ordered  all  tbe  govemours  to  obey  hirn.  Perdic- 
can  after  this,  advanced  towards  Egypt  through  Damascene  and  Palestine. 
He  also  took  the  two  minor  kings  with  him  in  this  expedition,  In  order  to 
Qover  his  designs  with  tbe  royal  authority, 

f  Eumenes  spared  no  pains  to  have  a  good  army  on  foot,  in  order  to  op-^ 
pose  Antipater  and  Graterus,  who  had  already  passed  the  Hellespont,  and 
wem  marching  against  him.  They  left  nothing  unattempted  to  disengage 
bim  from  the  party  he  had  espoused,  and  promised  him  the  addition  of 
new  iirovinces  to  those  he  already  possessed :  but  he  was  too  steady  )  to 
ke  shaken  by  those  officers,  in  breach  of  his  engagements  to  Perdiccas. 
They  sncceeded  better  with  Alectas  and  Neoptolemus,  for  they  engaged 
the  farmer  to  observe  a  neutrality,  tboogh  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  and 
the  other  declared  in  their  favour.  Eumenes  attacked  and  defeated  the 
latter  at  a  narrow  pass,  and  even  took  all  his  baggage.  This  victory  waa 
owing  to  his  caralry  whom  he  had  formed  with  so  much  care.    Neoptole* 
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vmh  ssred  biOMelf  with  300  hone,  Mid  jokied  Antipater  mdOntterm;  bflt 
the  rest  <^  hts  troops  went  over  to  Eumenes. 

Antlpater  entered  CiUcia  with  an  intention  to  advimee  into  Efjrpt,  wajf- 
4er  to  aauBt  Ptolemy  if  his  affairs  should  require  his  nid  ;  and  he  detacM 
Craterus  and  Neoptolenius  with  the  rest  of  his  army  against  Eumenes,  wbs 
was  then  in  Cappadocia.    A  great  battle  was  fought   there,  the  snccfYs  of 
which  was  entirely  to  be  asGribed  to  the  wise  and  rigilaiit  preeautioo  of 
Eumenes,  which  Plutarch  justly  considers  as  the  maafterpiece  of  a  grot 
commander.     The  reputation  of  Craterus  was  yery  great,  and  the  general- 
ity of  the  Macedonians  were  desirons  of  him  for  their  leader  after  the  deaft 
of  Alexander,  remembering  that  his  affection  for  them,  and  his  desires  to 
support  their  interest,  had  caused  him   to  incur  the  displeasure  of  that 
prince.  Neoptolemus  had  flattered  him,  that  as  soon  aa  he  should  appnr  m 
the  field,  all  the  Macedonians  of  the  opposite  party  would  list  tberoselTes  vo- 
der his  banners,  and  Eumenes  himself  was  very  apprehensive  of  that  event. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  this  misfortune,  which  would  hare  occasioned  bis  in- 
evitable ruin,  he  caused  the  avenues  and  narrow  passes  to  he  so  carefeHy 
guarded,  that  his  army  was.  entirely  ignorant  of  the  enemy  against  rhom 
he  was  leading  them,  having  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  it  was  onlf 
Neoptolemus  who  was  preparing  to  attack  him  a  second  time.     In  the  dis- 
positions he  made  for  the  battle,  he  was  careful  not  to  oppose  any  Macedo« 
nian  against  Craterus,  and  issued  an  order  with  very  serere  penalties, 
that  no  herald  from  the  enemy  should  be  received  on  any  aceooot  whit- 
ever.         • 

The  first  charge  was  very  rude ;  the  lances  were  soon  shivered  on  both 
sides,  and  the  two  armies  attacked  sword  in  hand.  Craterus  acted  no- 
thing to  the  dishonour  of  Alexander  on  this  last  day  of  his  life,  for  be  killed 
several  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  and  frequently  bore  down  sfl  who 
opposed  him;  till  at  last  a  Thracian  wounded  him  in  the  flank,  when  he 
fell  from  his  horse.  All  the  enemy's  cavalry  rode  over  him  withoot  knoir- 
ing  who  he  was,. and  did  not  discover  him  till  he  was  breathing  his  last 

As  to  the  other  wing,  Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  who  personally  bated 
each  other,  having  met  in  the  battle,  and  (heir  horses  charging  with  a  vio- 
lent shock,  they  seised  each  other ;  and  their  horses  sprinsing  from  ondef 
them,  they  both  fell  on  the  earth,  where  they  struggled  like  two  implac^' 
hie  wrestlers,  and  fought  for  a  considerable  time  with  the  utmost  frirj  ^d 
rage,  (ill  at  last  Neoptolemus  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  immediately 
expired. 

Eumenes  then  remounted  his  horse,  and  pushed  his  left  \Ving  to  that  part 
of  the  field  where  he  believed  (he  enemy's  (roops  still  conlinued  unbrok- 
en. There,  when  he  was  informed  that  Craterus  was  killed,  he  spnrretl  hi» 
horse  to  the  place  where  he  lay,  and  found  him  expiring.  When  he  bebeW 
this  melancholy  spectacle,  he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  death  of  an 
ancient  friend,  whom  he  had  always  esteemed ;  and  he  caused  the  last  hon- 
ours to  be  paid  him  with  all  possible  magnificence.  He  likewise  ordered 
his  bones  to  be  conveyed  to  Macedonia,  in  order  to  be  given  to  his  wifs 
and  children.  Eumenes  gained  this  second  victory  ten  days  after  the 
first. 

*  In  the  mean  time  Perdiccas  had  advanced  into  Egypt,  and  began  we 
war  with  Ptolemy,  though  with  very  different  succe^,    Ptolemy,  froni  (*® 
time  he  was  constituted  governour  of  that  country,  had  conducted  W»»8«l 
With  so  much  justice  4nd  humanity,  that  he  had  entirely  gained  (he  hearti 
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of  aOtteEfCfftluis.  AainllMie  nmber of  people dMniMdwIllitto  ktf- 
itj  of  8o  wise  an  admiiiiBtratioo,  came  thither  from  Greece  aod  other  parte 
to  enter  into  his  service.  This  additional  advantage  rendered  him  ex- 
tHromeiy  power6tl ;  and  even  the  army  of  Perdiccas  had  so  much  esteem 
ft»r  Ptolemy,  that  they  marohed  with  reluctance  against  him,  and  great 
ttuuibers  of  them  deserted  daily  to  bis  troops.  All  these  cireomstanoea 
were  fatal  to  the  views  of  Perdiccas,  and  he  lost  his  own  life  in  that  coun- 
try. Having  oafortonateiy  taken  a  resolution  to  make  his  army  pass  aa 
arm  of  the  Nile,  which  formed  an  island  near  Memphis,  in  passing  he  lost 
SOOO  men,  half  of  whom  were  drowned,  and  the  remainder  devoured  by 
crocodiles.  The  Maeedoniana  were  exasperated  to  such  a  degree  of  fury, 
w^o  they  saw  themselves  exposed  to  such  unnecessary  dangers,  that  they 
mutinied  against  him ;  m  consequence  of  which,  he  was  abandoned  by  aa 
fauodred  of  his  principal  officers,  of  whom  Pithon  was  the  most  constdera- 
Me*  and  was  assassinated  in  bis  tent  with  most  of  his  intimate  friends.  .^ 
Twadays  after  this  event,  the  army  received  intelligence  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  Eumenea ;  and  bed  this  account  come  two  days  sooner,  it 
woaild  certainly  have  prevented  the  mutiny,  and  consequently  the  revolu- 
tion that  soon  sncceeded  it,  which  proved  so  favorable  to  Ptolemy  and  Au« 
tipeter,  and  all  their  adherents. 

SECTION  IV. 

XBOBHCT   TXANSFBaRED  TO   ANTIPATSR. — POLTSPEXCHOlf   8UCCECDS  RIIT. 
ZBB  LATTCA    RECALI<a   OLTMFIA8. 

PTOLEMT  passed  the  Nile  the  day  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  and 
entered  the  Macedonian  camp  ;  where  he  justified  his  own  condiict  so  ef- 
fectually, that  all  the  troops  declared  in  his  favour.*  When  the  death  of 
Craterus  was  known,  he  made  such  an  artful  improvement  of  their  affic- 
tioQ  and  resentment,  that  he  induced  them  to  pass  a  decree,  whereby  £u- 
onenes,  and  fifty  other  persons  of  the  same  party,  were  declared  enemiets 
to  the  Macedonian  state;  and  this  decree  authorised  Antipater  and  Antlgo- 
nus  to  carry  on  a  war  against  them.  But  when  this  prince  perceived  tha 
troops  had  a  general  inclination  to  offer  him  the  regency  of  the  two  kings, 
which  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  lie  bad  the  precaution  to 
decline  that  office,  because  he  was  very  sensible  that  the  royal  pupils  had 
a  title  without  a  reality ;  that  they  would  never  be  capable  of  sustaining 
the  weight  of  that  vast  empire,  nor  be  in  a  condition  to  reunite,  under 
tlieir  authority,  so  many  governments  accustomed  to  independency  ;  that 
there  was  an  inevitable  tendency  to  dismember  the  whole^  as  well  from 
the  Inclinations  and  interest  of  the  officers,  as  the  situation  of  affairs ;  that 
all  his  acquisitions  in  the  interim  would  redound  to  the  advantage  of  his 
pupils ;  that  while  he  appeared  to  possess  the  first  rank,  lie  should  in  reali- 
ty enjoy  nothing  fixed  and  solid,  or  that  could  any  way  be  considered  as 
his  own  property  ;  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  regency,  he  should  be 
left  without  any  government  or  real  establishment,  and  that  he  should  nei- 
ther be  master  of  an  army  to  support  him,  nor  of  any  retreat  for  his  pres- 
ecvation  :  whereas  all  his  colleagues  wouhl  enjoy  the  richest  piovinceB  in 
perfect  tranquility,  and  he  be  the  only  one  who  had  not  derived  any  atlvan- 
tages  from  the  common  conquests.  These  considorallons  inilucrd  him  to 
prefer  the  post  he  already  enjoyed  to  the  new  title  (hal  was  oflen.d  him,  as 
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tjbe  fbrmcir  wu  leM  baiai^l^a^  aiHl  raitoed  Infti.teM  obvMii^Ms^o  envy^ 
be  therefore  caused  the  pboic^  to  fall  qq  Pithoo  amd  Ariteua. 

The  first  of  these  persona  had  commaiMleil  with  dialiactioo-  in  all  the 
wars  of  Alexander,  aqd  had  embraced  the  party  ,of  Perdtccaa  till  he  wua 
wituess  of  his  imprudent  conduct  in  paaaioj^  tlie  Nite»  wbicli  .ioduead  him 
jto  quit  his  service,  ai^d  go  orer  lo  Pti^nqr. 

With  respect  to  AridsBusy  history  has  taken  nt)  notice  of  Mm  before  tht 
death  of  Alexander,  wheo  the  faneral.  •oleosnities  of  tittt  prince  wcrt 
committed  to  his  care ;  and  we  have  already  seen  ia.  what  anaBBtig  he  ae- 
quitted  himselC  of  that  mekocholy  but  bonotuiable  eomnaiaaioni  Jdkr  be  had 
employed  two  years  m  the  preparations  for  it* 

The  honour  of  tl^a  guardianship  waa  of  no  long  cootiauaaee  to  thew. 
£urydice,  the  consort  of  kiiig  Aridssua,  whom  we  shall  diBtingutsh  for  thB 
future  by  (he  name  of  Philip^  being  fond  of  inlerferiog  la  all  alSdn^  aid 
being  supported  in  her  pretensions  by  the  Uacedaniafl» ;  the  Iwo  npak* 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  their  employment,  that  they  voliintari]|y  redipied 
ii,  after  they  had  sent  the  army  back  to  Triparadia  in  Syria  ;  aid  it  waa 
then  conferred  upon  Antipaler* 

.  As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  his  authority,  he  naade  a  new  pirtitiin 
of  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  in  which  be  excluded. alL  tkoae  wboii*<^ 
espoused  the  interests  of  Perdiccasand  £umenes,a«d  ro  cfltablishedevtify 
person  of  the  other  party,  who  bad  been  dispossessed.  In  this  new  divif 
ion  of  the  empire,  Seleucus,  who  had  great  authority  from  the  eomaisiNl 
of  the  cavalry,  aa  we  have  already  intiuaatodfbad  the  goverBflMat,eCfitih 
yion,  and  became  a(lerwards  the  mfist .  powerful  of  all  the  auccessorft  of 
Alexander.  Pi thon  had  the  government  of  Media;  but  Atrapat^  v^ 
at  that  time  enjoyed  the  government  of  |hat  province,  sapported  hioiietf 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  assumed  the  dignity,  without  ackiioivfe4f- 
iug  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians :  and  this  tract  of  Media  was  after- 
wards called  Media  Atropatena.  Antipater,  aitef  thia  regulatuie  of  Af- 
fairs, sent  Antigonus  against  Eumenes,  and  then  returned  into  Hacedo* 
nia;  but  left  his  son  Cassander  behind  him,  in  quality  of  general  aftliQ 
cavalry,  end  with  orders  to  be  near  the  person  of  Antigomis,  that  he  w^^ 
the  better  be  informed  of  bis  designs. 

*  Jaddus,  the  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  this  year,  and  iva*^^' 
ceeded  by  his  son  Onias,  whose  pontificate  continued  for  (he  space  of  ^^ 
year^.  I  make  thia  remark,  because  the  history  of  the  Jews  will,  in  ^^ 
sequel  of  this  work,  be  very  much  intermixed  with  that  of  Aleltadef't 
successors. 

f  Antigonus  appeared  very  early  in  the  field  against  Eiuneoes ;  aiaf 
battle  was  fought  at  Orcynium  in  Cappadoeia,  wherein  EumeiMs  w*^'^*!' 
feated)  and  lost  8000  men,  by  the  treachery  of  ApoUonideSf  <mi^  ^ 
the  principal  ofilcera  of  his  cavalry  ;  who  was  corrupted  by  ^''^f^^ 
and.marched  over  to  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of  the  battle.  }  Thet^'p*^^ 
was  soon  punished  for  his  perfidy,  for  Eamenea  took  hkxh  and  Kl'*'' 
him  to  be  hanged  upon  the  spot. 

II  A  conjuncture  which  happened  soon  after  this  defeat,  would'bav^^ 
bled  Eumenes  to  seise  upon  the  baggage  of  Antigonus  and  all  hiaM<*i 
with  a  great  number  of  prisoners  ;  and  bis  little  troop  already  carf  w  ^ 
ger  ey e  on  so  considerable  a  booty.  But  whether  his  appfrehensiooB  ^^ 
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tf ch  a  praj  wtAild  enerrate  the  h^artof  hi*  Mifdlerfe,  who  #ere  theii  coin 
Mnduedto  wanHer  from  filaea  to  pitee  ;  or  whether  hb  r^jpurd  to  Aalifonufti 
with  whom  he  had  formerif  extracted  a  partieolar  frieodship,  preTepted  him 
froni  improvmg  this  opportunity ;  It  is  certaio^  that  he  Mit  a  letter  tq 
Umt  bomm'amleri  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  that  threatened  him ;  and 
when  be  afterwards  made  a  feint  to  attack  tlie  Imfp^ge^  it  was  all  removed 
to  ft  place  of  better  secdritjr. 

Bumenes,  after  his  oteithrow,  Was  obliged^  for  his  prteerraQon,  to 
employ  most  of  his  time  in  ehangbg  the  place  of  his  .retreat ;  and  lie  was 
hijglily  admired  for  the  traaqoillfy  and  steadiness  of  mind  be  dfis^oTered,.  in 
the  wandering  life  to  whibb  he  was  redact :  for,  as  Plntarcfi  obserres, 
adrersi^  alone  can  place  greatness  of  sdnl  in  its  fall  point  of  light,  and 
retKier  the  real  merit  df  mankind  conspicuous ;  Srbereas  prosperity  fre- 
quently^  casts  a  Tell  of  felse  grandf^ur  over  real  metpness  and  imperfec* 
tioDs.    Eomenes,  baring  at  last  dtsbadded  i]90st  of  bis  remaining  troops, 
ahat  himself  op,  with  500  irien,  who  were  determined  to  share  his  fate^, 
m  the  eastle  of  Nofb,  a  plaee  Of  extraordlnai^  strength  on  the  frontiers  of' 
Ca^padeeia  and  Lycaonia,  where  be  sustained  a  siege  of  twelTe  months^ 
He  'Was  soon  sensible,  that  nothing  Incommoded  his  garrison  so  modi 
as  the  mail  space  they  possessed,  being  shut  op  in  little  close  booses,  and 
OB  a  tract  ^of  ground,  wbpSe  whote  circuit  did  not  extend  200  fathoms^ 
where  they  could  neither  walk  nor  perform  the  least  exercise  ;  and  where 
tlleir  horses,  hating  sbaree  Anf  room  for  motion,  became  sloygpsh,  ana 
incaipabie  of  service.    To  remedy  this  incooTenience^  he  had  recourse  to 
the  followiiig  expedient :  he  converted  the  largest  house  in  the  place,  the 
extent  of  which  did  not  exceed  SI  feet,  into  a  kind  of  hall  for  exerciser 
This  he  consigned  to  the  men,  and  ordered  them  to  walk  In  it  very  gently 
at  firat ;  they  were  afterwards  to  double  their  pace  by  degrees,  and  at  last 
were  to  exert  the  most  Tigoroos  motions.    He  then  took,  the  fotlowing 
method  lor  the  horses:  he  suspended  them,  one  after  another,  in  strong 
sKnga;  which  were  disposed  under  their  breasts,  and  from  thence  inserted 
Into  lings  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  stable  ;  after  which  be  caused  them 
to  tie  raised  into  the  air  by  the  aid  of  pullies,  and  in  such  a  manner,  that 
only  their  hinder  feet  tested  on  the  ground,  while  the  exireme  parts  of 
the  hods  of  their  fore  feet  could  hardly  touch  it.  .  In  this  condltien,  the 
grooms  lashed  them  severely  with  their  whips,  which  tormented  the  hor- 
ses to  such  a  degree,  and  forced,  them  into  such  Tioleot.agHations,  that 
their  Imdles  were  all  covered  with  sweat  and  foam.    Mim'i  tliia  exercise, 
which  was  finely  calculated  to  strengthen  and  keep  them  in  wind,  and 
Kkewlse  to  render  their  Ihnbs  supple  and  pliant,  their  barley  was  given  to 
them  very  clean,  and  winnowed  from  all  the  chaff,  that  they  might  eat  It 
the  soonen  sod  with  less  difficulty.    The  abilities  of  a  good  general  ex- 
tend to  every  thing  about  him,  and  are  seen  in  the  minutest  particulars. 

*  The  siege,  o^  more  properly,  the  blockade  of  Nora,  did  not  prevent 
Aatifomis  from  undertaking  a  new  expedition  into  Pisidia,  against  Alea^ 
tu  and  Attains ;  the  last  of  whom  was  taimn  prisoner  in  a  battle,  and  tha 
other  slain  by  treachery  in  the  place  to  which  he  retired. 

t  During  these  transactions  in  Asia,  Ptolemy,  seeing  of  what  import- 
aaee  Syria,  Pbcsmcia,  and  Jodea  were,  as  well  ibr  covering  £gypt,  aa 
for  ttakiOg  proper  disposittons  on  that  side  for  the  invasion  of  OyproSy- 
which  he  had  than  in  view,  detanmned  to  make  himself  master  of  those 
provinces,  which  were  governed  by  Laomedon.    Wlththia  iiilaBlip»  l^ 
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flentfticftnor  into  Syria  with  a  body  of  land  foroaa^  white  fie  hionelfrel 
out  with  a  fleet  to  attack  the  eD»8te.  Nicanor  defeated  Laomedon,  aod 
took  htm  prisoner ;  in  conseqesiice  of  frbteh  he  soon  conqttered  the  whcd 
eouDtry.  Ptolemy  had  the  same  advantages  on  the  coasts ;  hy  viiadk 
tneans  h«  became  aheelule  master  of  those  provinces.  T^e  prieces  m  al- 
Jiadce  with  him  weve  alarmed  at  the  rapidity  of  these  Gonqiiests ;  but  As- 
tipater  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  being  then  in  MftcedoAta  ;  and  Aatiga 
una  was  too  muc^  employed  against  Eunenes,  to  oppose  these  great  8^ 
cessions  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave  them  no  little  jealousy. 

*  After  tbe  defeat  ef  Laomedon,  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  wIm 
inade'any  resistance.  They  were  daly  sensible  fof  the  obligatioa  tluf 
were  under,  by  the  oafh  they  had  taken  to  their  goTeraour,  and  weiede* 
termined  to  continne  feithTul  to  him.  Ptolemy  advanced  into  Jadei,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  This  city  was  so  strong,  by  its  adriots* 
^eous  situation,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vorks^  of  art,  ttiat  It  wosid  htve 
sustained  a  long  siege,  had  it  tiot  hecn  for  the  religious  .fear  the  Jew%  es- 
terlained  of  violating  the  law,  by  which  they  wene  ^pohibited  to  defend 
thfmselves  on  the  Sabbath.  Ptolemy  was  not  long  unac^oaiBted  wilk 
this  partieukir  ;  and,  in  order  to  improve  the  great  adrMitBge  It  gave  bho, 
tie  chose  that  day  for  the  general  assault;  and  as  no  individual  aaiong  the 
Jews  woirtd  presume  to  defend  himself,  the  city  was  taken  wittioal  difr 
culty. 

Ptolemy  at  first  treated  Jerusalem  and  Judea  with,  great  severity,  forke 
carried  above  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  captives  into  £gypt ;  hatwheshe 
afterwards  conndered  the  steadiness  with  which  they  had  perristed  in  tke 
^delily  they  had  sworn  to  their  governours,  on  this  and  a  variety  ef  otter 
octasions,  he  was  convinced,  that  this  quality  rendered  tfaera  more  wor* 
thy  of  his  confidence  ;  and  .he  accordingly  chose  30,000  of  the  most  ffifi- 
'tingUished  among  them,  who  were  most  capable  of  serving  him,  and  ap- 
pointed them  to  guard  the  most  Important  places  in 'his  domioioos. 

;f  Much  about  this  time  Antipater  fell  sick  in  Macedonia.  Tbe  Atbeni- 
ans*  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  garrison  he  had  left  in  their  (^fi 
and  had  frequently  pressed  Phocton  to  go  to  the  court  of  that  prince,  aod 
solicit  him  to  recal  those  troops  ;  but  he  always  declined  that  commit' 
ston,  either  through  a  despair  of  not  succeeding,  or  else  because  fee  ^^ 
conscious  that  the  fear^f  this  garrison  was  the  best  expedient  for  ^^^Pf^ 
them  within  the  bounds  of  their  duty.  Demades,  who  wa8not9odui| 
cuH  to  be  prevailed  upon,  undertook  the  commission  with  pleaaore,  w 
immediately  set  out  with  his  son  for  Macedonia.  But  his  antTti  in  wy 
country  could  not  have  happened  at  a  more  fatal  conjunctare  £>r  bims^' 
Antipater,  as  I 'have  already  intimated,  was  seized  with  a  severe  iHi^; 
and  his  son  Cassander,  who  was  absolute  master  of  all  affaire,  bad  tol^ 
intercepted  a  letter  whicli  Demades  had  written  to  Antigonos  in  A^' 
pressing  him  to  come  as  soon  as  possible,  and  make  himself  ^''^^f^f. 
Greece  and  Macetlonia:  "which,"  as  he  expressed  himaelfr  "'•;**!* vf\ 
together  only  by  a  thread,  and  even  an  old  rotten  thread,*'  ridicoliog 
Antipater  by  those  expressions.  As  soon  as  Cassander  saw  ^^J^^^u^ 
at  court,  be  caused  them  both  to  be  arrested ;  and  he  bioself  seiai*S  *" 
son  first^  stabbed  him  before  the  face  of  his  father,  and  atee  HttlediBU^f 
from  him,  that  he  was  covered  with  his  blood.  After  whieh  be  '^jj^jp, 
ed  hiin  with  his  perfidy  and  ingratitude,  and  when  he  badJoade* 
wifh  insults,  be  also  killed  him  with  his  own  bands  ^n  the  ^ejfd  bo^yP 
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II  w«»  iapoeiible  thai  nmh  a  burbaroos  proce«diii|;dioii{d  mat  ht 
del€8l«di  but  mMikiiid  are  not  xaticii  didpoaed  to  pity  such  a  wretch  a^ 
X>eiDad«0|  wikobaddictaltd  tb«  decree  by  which  DemoBthenes  and  U/- 
perides  were  coadeniiied  to  die. 

The  iodiflpoailioD  of  Aotipater  proved  falal  to  him,  aod  bis  last  atteq- 
tion  was  emplof ed  in  fitliog  up  the  two  great  stations  which  he  enjoyeti 
Hid  SOD  Caasaiider.waa  very  deurous  of  them,  and  e&pected  to  have  them 
cooferred  upon  him ;  notwithstanding  which,  Antipater  bestowed  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom,  aod  the  government  of  Macedonia,  on  Poly; 
aperehon,  the  most  ancient  of  ail  the  surviving  captains  of  Alexander^  and 
iUougbt  it  sufficient  to  aesoeiate  Cassander  with  him  la  those  employ- 
xnentfi. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine,  whether  any  iiistance  of  human  conduct 
i^a»  ever  greater,  or  more  to  t>e  admired,  than  this  which  I  have  now  re- 
lated in  few  words  ;  nothing  certainly  could  be  more  e&traordinary,  and 
history  affords  us  few  instances  of  the  same  nature.     It  was  necessary  to 
appoint  a  governour  over  Macedonia,  and  a  regent  of  the  empire.    Anti« 
pater,  who  knew  the  importance  of  those  stations,  was  persuaded  that  his 
own  glory  and  reputation,  and,  what  was  still  more  prevalent  with  him, 
the  interest  of  the  state,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Macedonian  niouac- 
cby,  obliged  him  to  nominate  a  man  of  authority,  and  one  respected  fof 
his  age,  experience,  and  past  services.     He  had  a  son  who  was  not  void 
tf  merit ;  how  rare  and  difficult,  therefore,  but  at  the  same  time  how 
amiable  and  glorious  was  it  to  select  on  such  an  occasion,  no  man  but  the 
OBOst  deserving,  and  best  qualified  to  serve  the  public  effectually  ;  to  ex- 
tinguish the  voice  of  nature  ;  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  her  remonstrances,  and 
not  suffer  the  judgment  to  be   seduced  by  the  impressions  of  paternal  af- 
fection ;  in  a  word,  to  continue  so  much  master  of  one's  penetration,  aa 
io  render  justice  to  the  merit  of  a  stranger,  and  openly  prefer  it  to  (hat 
of  a  son,  and  sacrifice  all  the  interest  of  one's  own  family  to  ll)e  public 
welfare  1  ijiatory  has  transmitted  to  us  an  expression  of  the  emperor  G al- 
ba, which  wilV  do  honour  to  his  memory  throughout  all  ages,  "  Augus- 
tus,"* said  he,  '*  chose  a  snccessor  out  of  his  own  family ;  aotl  I  one  from 
the  whole  eaopire." 

Caasaoder  was  extremely  enraged  at  the  affront,  which,  as  he  pretend* 
ed,  had  been  offered  him  by  this  choice  ;  and  thought  in  that  respect,  like 
the  generality  of  men,  who  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  empk)yments  they 
possess  aa 'hereditary,  and  with  this  Mattering  persuasion,  that  the  state  ia 
e£  BO  consequence  in  comparison  with  themselves :  never  examining 
what  is  requisite  to  the  posts  they  enjoy,  or  whether  they  have  competent 
abiJities  to  sustain  them,  and  considering  only  whether  those  po^ts  are 
agreeable  to  their  fortune.  Cassander,  not  beuig  able  to  digest  \m  fath- 
er's preferring  a  stranger  before  him,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
the  new  regent.  He  also  secured  to  himself  all  the  places  he  could  in  the 
government  of  that  officer,  as  well  in  Greece  as  in  Macedonia,  and  pro* 
poeed  nothing  less  than  to  divest  him  of  the  whole. 

f  To  this  effect,  be  endeavoured  to  engage  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus  in 
his  party  ;  and  they  readily  espoused  it  with  the  same  views,  and  from  (he 
same  motives.  It  was  equally  their  interest  to  destroy  this  new  regent, 
as  well  as  the  regency  itself,  which  always  kept  them  in  apprehensions, 
and  reminded  them  of  their  sUte  of  dependency.    They  likewise  ima- 

*  Augustus  in  domo  sucQcssorem  quasivit ;  ego  in  repuUica.  Tacit,  hist. 
I. i.e.  15.  t»iQd.p.  6;3Q. 
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^nedy  ttittitMeretly  reproached  thete  forafpiriagat  BOToretgnty,  iHiHeit 
efaeriBhed  the  rights  of  the  two  pupils,  and  left  the  gOTemoorB  lo  a  aihii- 
fion  of  uneertainty,  in  eonaeqaence  of  whieh  they  wove  '  potfputaii)  k 
fear  of  being  divested  of  their  power.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  beiie^ 
ed  i|  woald  pe  easy  for  them  to  aocceed  in  their  deBigns,  if  the  Macedo* 
nians  were  pqce  engaged  at  home  in  a  civil  war. 

The  death  of  Antipater  had  rendered  Antigonus  the  most  powerfol  of 
all  (he  captains  of  Alei^ander.  His  authority  was  abaolote  in  all  the  pror- 
hices  of  Asia  Minor,  in  conjunction  with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  ami  u 
army  of  70fiOO  pieo,  and  dO  elephants,  which  no  power  in  the  empire  wai^ 
at  that  time,  capable  of  resisting.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thoBgfat  iiv- 
prising,  that  this  superiority  should  inspire  him  with  the  design  of  engrosi- 
ing  the  whole  iponarchy  of  the  Macedonians ;  and,  in  order  to  taeeeedin 
that  attempt,  he  be^n  with  making  a  reformation  in  all  the  govenmieote 
of  the  provinces  within  his  jurisdiction,  displacing  all  those  peftooB 
whom  he  suspected,  and  substituting  his  creatures  in  tbeir  room,  fo  the 
conduct  of  this  scheme,  he  removed  Arideus  from  the  government  of  I^>- 
^r  Phrygia  an^  the  Hellespont,  apd  CIKus  from  that  of  Lydfa, 

*  Polysperphon  neglected  nothing  on  his  part,  that  was  neeessaiyto 
strengthen  his  interest ;  and  thought  it  advisable  to  reeal  Olympias,  wIkt 
bad  retired  into  Epirus  under  th^  regency  of  Antipater,  with  the  offer  of 
sharing  his  authority  with  her.  This  prince9B  dispatched  a  courier  to  Eo- 
menes,  to  consult  him  on  the  proposal  she  ha(|  received ;  and  be  adrised 
lier  to  wait  somp  time  in  order  to  see  what  turn  aflfairs  would  talce ;  id* 
ding,  that  if  she  determined  to  return  to  Maoedonii^,  be  would  reoom- 
mend  it  fo  her  in  particular,  to  forget  all  the  injuries  she  thought  she  bad  n- 
eeived ;  that  it  also  would  be  her  interest  to  govern  with  modera^on,  and 
to  make  others  sensible  of  her  authority  by  benefactions,  and  not  by  s^ 
verity.  As  to  all  other  particulars,  he  promised  an  inviolabje  atiacbment 
to  herself  and  the  royal  family.  Olympias  did  not  conform  to  tfaeie  jo- 
dicious  counsels  in  any  respect,  but  set  oqt  as  soon  at  possible  for  Mace- 
donia ;  wfiere,  upon  her  arrival,  she  consulted  nothing  but  herpassioiSf 
and  her  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  revenge. 

Polysperchon,  if  ho  had  many  eneinies  upon  his  hands,  endeavooredto 
secure  Greece,  of  which  he  foresaw  Cassander  would  attempt  tp  wike 
Iiimself  master.  He  also  took  measures  with  relation  to  other  parti  af  the 
ipmpire,  as  will  appear  by  the  seqjuel, 

f  In  order  to  engage  the  Greeks  in  his  interest,  be  Issued  a  decree,  by 
which  be  recalled  ihe  exiles,  and  reinstated  all  tlie  cities  In  their '8Deiei|| 
privileges.  He  acquainted  the  Athenians  iq  particular  by  letters,  tbatthe 
king  had  re-established  their  democracy  and  ancient  forpi  of  C^^^ 
ment,  by  which  the  Athenians  were  admitte(!|  without  distinction  Into  pub- 
Vie  offices.  This  was  a  strain  of  policy  calculated  to  ensnare  Pbocioo; 
for  Polysperchon  Intending  to  make  himself  master  of  Athens,  as  WM  eT* 
ident  in  a  short  time,  he  despaired  of  succeeding  lo  that  de^gn,  fliM 
he  could  find  ^ome  expedient  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Phociod,  who 
had  favoured  and  introduced  oligarchy  under  Antipater ;' and  be  ^ 
therefore  certain  of  accomplishing  this  scheme,  as  soon  as  those  ww> 
had  been  excluded  from  the  ^^ovemment  should  be  reinstated  in  their 
ancient  rightp.  ^ 


*  Diod.  L  i.  xvH.  p.  t^6, 634.    C^r.  Nep.  m  £umen.  c.  f . 
t  Diod.  1.  xvHL  p.  631, 4;8t. 
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SECTION  y. 
jUBoeMHi'S' DBAnr*    oltmfias  oAimcs  asidaus  to  n  tLAiir.    «■&  w 

mBDBWBD.      IIF1IE1IE8   PUT  TO   DEATH. 

CASSANDER,  before  the  death  of  Anttpater  was  known  at  Athens, 
bad  sent  Nicanor  thither,  to  succeed  Menyllnsin  the  government  of  the ^ 
fortress  of  Munjchia,  soon  after  which  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Pi- 
reus.*  Phocloo  who  placed  too  mach  confidence  In  the  probity  and  fidelity 
of  Nicanor,  had  contracted  n  strict  intimacy,  and  conversed  frequently 
vrif  h  him,  which  caused  the  people  to  suspect  him  more  than  ever. 

.In  this  conjuncture,  Alexander  the  son  of  Polysperchon  arrived  with  a 
^reaf  body  of  troops  under  pretext  of  succouring  the  city  against  Nicanor, 
but  in  reality  to  seize  it  into  his  own  power,  if  possible,  in  consequence  of 
the  diviuons  which  then  reigned  withiii  it    He  there  held  a  tumultuous  as-' 
aembly,  in  which  Phocion  was  divested  of  his  employment  of  general  j; 
while  Demetrius  Phalereus,  with  several  other  cittsens  who  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  same  fate,  immediately  retired  from  the  city.   Phocion  who 
had  the  grief  to  see  himself  accused  of  treason,  took  sanctuary  with  Poly- 
sperchon, who  sent  him  back  to  be  tried  by  the  people.    An  assembly  was 
immediately  convoked  on  that  occasion,  from  which  neither  slaves,  stran- 
gers, nor  any  infamous  persons  whatever  were  excluded.  This  proceeding, 
was  contrary  to  all  the  established  rules ;  notwithstanding  which  Phocion^ 
and  the  other  prisoners  were  presented  to  the  people.      Most  persons  of' 
any  merit  in  the  assembly  cast  down  their  eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  specta- 
cle, and  covering  their  heads  wept  abundantly.    One  among  them  having 
the  courage  to  move,  that  the  slaves  and  straqgers  might  be  ordered  to 
withdraw,  was  immediately  opposed  by  the  populace,  who  cried  out  that 
they  ought  rather  to  stone  those  advocates  for  oligarchy  and  enemies  of  the 
people.    Phodon  frequently  attempted  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  vindi- 
cate his    conduct,  but  was  always  interrupted.    It    was  customary  at. 
Athens  for  the  |Serson  accused,  to  declare  before  sentence  passed  against 
bim,  what  punishment  he  ought  to  suffer.    Phocion  answered  aloud,  that 
he  condemned  himself  to  die,  but  desired  the  assembly  to  spare  the  rett. 
Upon  this  the  suffrages  were  demanded,  and  they  were  unanimously  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death,  previous  to  which  they  were  conveyed  to  the  dun- 
geon.    Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  some  others,  though  absent,  were  in- 
cluded in  the  same  condemnation.    The  companions  of  Phocion.  were  so 
affected  by  the  sorrows  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  came  to  embrace  . 
them  in  the  streets  with  the  melancholy  tender  of  the  last  farewell,  that 
they  proceeded  on  their  way  lamenting  their  unhappy  fate  in  a  flood  of  tears : » 
but  Phocion  still  retained  the  same  air  and  countenance  as  he  had  formerly 
shewn,  when  he  quitted  the  assembly  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of 
artnies,  and  when  the  Athenians  attended  bim  in  crowds  to  his  own  house 
with  the  voice  of  praises  and  acclamations. 

One  of  the  populace  more  insolent  than  the  rest,  advanced  up  to  him  . 
and  spit  in  his  face.  Phocion  only  turned  to  the  magistrates  and  said,  "  will 
**  nobody  hinder  this  man  from  acting  so  unworthily  T'  When  he  arrived 
at  the  prison,  one  of  his  friends  having  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message 
to  send  to  his  son  ?  "  Yea  certainly,"  replied  he,  *'  It  is  to  desire  that  be 
^  would  never  remember  the  injustice  of  the  Athemana."  When  he  had 
aUer^  these  words,  he  took  the  hemloc  and  died. 

f  Piod.  i  xviii.  p.  698--64S. 


ff»  HtsTOfHT  or  B^xn 

On  thai  day  (here  was  alto  a  pahKe  proees^ou,  and  as  It  passed  befom 
the  prison,  some  of  the  persoos  who  composed  it  took  their  croiros  from 
their  heads;  others  (uroed  their  eyes  to  the  gates  of-  the-prisoiifiMidbQnt 
into  tears ;  and  all  vr ho  had  any  reuaioa  of  humanity  and  reiigioii,  lod 
whose  souls  were  not  entirely  depraved  and  blinded  by  rage  and  eorj,  ac- 
knowledged it  to  he  an  instance  of  unnatural  barbarity,  as  weH  as  a  sT^at 
impiety  with  regard  to  the  city,  not  to  have  abstained  on  such  a  Bolemn 
day  from  the  infliction  of  death  on  a  citizen  so  universally  esteemed,  lotf 
whose  admirable  virtues  had  procured  him  the  appellation  of  "  The(Gao(L'' 

To  punish  the  greatest  virtues  as  the  most  ffagitious  crimes,  and  to  repiy 
the  best  of  services  with  f he  most  inhuman  treatment,  is  a  gnilt  condemiMl 
in  aff  places,  but  especially  in  Athens  where  ingratitude  was  ponisfaable  ' 
by  the  law.  The  regulations  of  her  sage  legislator  still  subsisted  at  thai 
time,  but  they  were  wrested  to  the  eondemnation  of  her  citizens,  and  os// 
became  an  evidence  how  much  that  people  were  degenerated  in  their  Bkaa- 
Jiers. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion  not  satisfied  with  the  punishment  they  had 
<fausedhim  to  suffer,  and  believing  some  particulars  were  still  fnuitii^tf 
complete  their  triumph,  obtained  an  order  from  the  people,  tbat  his  bodf 
should  be  carried  out  of  the  dominions  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  fbe 
Athenians  should  contribute  the  least  quantity  of  wood  to  bonoiir  his  foae' 
ral  pile  :  these  last  offices  were  therefore  rendered  to  him  in  the  territorid 
of  Megara.  A  lady  of  the  Country,  who  accidentally  assbted  at  his  foiie' 
ral  with  her  servants,  caused  a  cenotaph  or  vacant  tomb  to  be  erected  (• 
his  memory  on  the  same  spot;  and  collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of 
that  great  man,  which  she  had  carefully  gathered  op,  Hlie  conveyed  them 
into  her  house  by  night,  and  buried  them  under  her  henrth,.  with  these  ex- 
pressions :  <<  Dear  and  sacred  hearth,  I  here  confide  to  thee,  and  depo^ 
"  in  thy  bosom  these  precious  remains  of  a  worthy  man.  Preserfc  then 
^'  with  fidelity  in  order  to  restore  them  hereafter  to  the  monument  of  i» 
^^  ancestors,  when  the  Athenians  shall  become  wiser  than  they  are  alpr^ 
^  ent." 

Though  it  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of  irregular,  tofOiHi* 
ons,  unjust  and  cruel  sentences,  denounced  in  Athens  against  virfooosei*' 
izens  at  different  times,  might  have  prepared  us  for  this  last ;  ft  vflll,i^^' 
ever;  be  always  thought  surprising,  that  a  whole  people  of  whom  ooe  oato- 
rally  conceives  a  noble  idea,  after  such  a  series  of  great  actions,  should  bd 
Capable  of  such  a  strange  perversity.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace,  entirely  void  of  honour,  probity,  and  morali) 
reigned  then  at  Athens.  And  there  is  suffloient  foundation  for  the  seati- 
inents  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  who  declare  that  the  people,  when  they  tfj 
either  destitute  of  guides,  or  no  longer  listen  to  their  admonitions;^  i 
When  they  have  thrown  off  the  reins  by  which  they  once  were  ehetW 
imd  are  entirely  abandoned  to  their  impetuosity  and  caprice,  doght  to  be 
considered  as  a  blind,  intractable,  and  cruel  monster,  ready  to  lauaeh  lo  > 
inoment'into  the  most  fatal  and  opposite  extremes,  and  intinilely  moref(>^ 
inidable  than  the  most  inhuman  tyrants.  What  can  foe  expected  from  Bten 
a  tribunal  ?  When  people  resolve  to  be  guided  by  notbiug  but  mere  pw*  | 
sion ;  to  have  no  regard  to  decorum,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  ^P*".]|!i 
olation  of  ail  laws;  the  best,  the  justest,  and  most  innocent  of  inaoKiw 
will  sink  under  an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal.  This  Socrates  cxp^  * 
enced  almost  a  hundred  years  before  Phocion  perished  by  the  Bame  »*<^« 

This  last-  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  Greece  ever  produced, 
wtiose  person  every  kind  of  niBrit  was  united.  *  He  had  been  cducalefl 
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the.«6lMM>l  of  Pliitb  wM  Xenocnrtra,  aad  fonned  bit  mMinere  i]|KiB6ie  most 
perfeet  plan  of  Pagan  virtae,  to  which  hie  emduot  waa  always  conforiiia<* 
bfe. 

'  If  wonid  be  dlflkab  for«nf  perBon  to  carry  disinterest  higher  than  thia 
extraordinary  uian ;  which  appeared  from  the  extreme  poverty  in  which  b« 
died,  after  tlie  many  great  offices  he  had  filled.  How  many  opportunities 
»f  acquiring  riches  has  a  general  always  at  the  head  of  armies,  who  acta 
against  rich  and  opulent  enemies,  sometimes  in  couiitries  aboanding  with 
all  tbioge,  and  which  seem  to  invite  the  plunderer?  But  Phocion  would 
tkave  tbooght  tt  infomousy  had  he  returned  from  bis  campaigns  laden 
wiriib  any  acquisition  but  the  glory  of  his  exalted  actions,  and  the  grateful 
benedictioQS  of  the  people  he  had  spared. 

rrhis  excellent  persons  amidst  all  the  severity  which  rendered  him  in 
aome  measure  intractable,  when  the  interests   of  the  republic  were  con* 
cerned,  had  so  much  natural  softness  and  humanity,  that  bis  enemies  them- 
ael  ws  always  found  him  disposed  to  assist  them.     It  might  even  have  beea 
said  that  he  was  a  composition  of  two  natures,  vrbose^iualities  were  entire- 
ly opposite  to  each  other  in  appearance.  *  When  he  acted  as  a  public  man, 
-lie  armed  himself  w^h  fortitude  and  steadiness,  and  seal ;  he  could  some- 
times  assume  even  the  air  of  a  rigid  indignation,  and  was  inflexible  in  sup- 
porting discipline  in  its  utmost  strictness.     If  on  the  other  band,  he  appear^ 
•ed  in  a  private  capacity,  bis  conduct  was  a  perpetual  display  of  mildness 
and  afffabflity,  condescension  and  patience,  and  was  graced  with  all  the  vir- 
tues that  can  render  the  commerce  of  life  agreeable.     It  was  no  inconsid- 
erable merit,  and  especially  in  a  military  man.  to  be  capable  of  uniting 
tvro  such  different  characters  in  such  a  manner,  that  as  (he  severity  whieb 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  good  order,  was  never  seen  to  degen- 
•erate  into  4he  rigour  that  creates  aversion  in  others  ;  so  the  gentleness  and 
complacency  of  his  disposition  never  sunk  into  that  softness  and  iodiffer- 
-etice  wbioh^occasions  contempt. 

He  bflsbeen  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the  modern  custom  of  hi« 
coimtry,  which  made  war  and  policy  two  different  professions  ;  and  also 
-for  restoring  the  manner  of  governing  of  Pericles,  and  Aristides,  by  unit- 
ing each  of  those  talents  in  himself» 

As  he  was  persuaded  that  eloquence  was  essential  to  a  statesman,  and 
especially  in  a  republican  government,  he  applied  btmself  to  the  atfaiiiment 
of  H  with  great  assiduity  and  success.  His  was  conci8e4  solid,  full  of  forc& 
and  sense,  and  close  to  the  point  in  question.  He  thought  it  beneath  a 
statesman  to  me  a  poignant  and  satiric  style;  and  his  only  answer  to  those 
who^employed  such  language  against  him  was  silence  and  patience.  *  An 
orator  having  once  interropted  him  with  many  injurious  expressions,  he  suf- 
fered him  to  continue  in  that  strain  os  long  as  he  pleased,  and  then  resumed 
his  own  discourse  wtth  as  much  coolness  as  If  he  had  heard  nothing* 

It  was  highly  glorious  lor  Phocion  that  be  was  forty  five  times  elected  a 
general  by  a  people  to  whose  cajirice  he  was  so  litito  inclinable  to  aecom- 
tnodate*  his  conduct,  and  it  is  remarkable  tlial  thrrc  ejections  always  hap- 
pened when  be  was  absent,  without  any  previwis  s^dicitations  on  his  pa«*. 
His  wife  was  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  this  was  for  his  glory ;  and 
one  day  wiien  an  Ionian  lady  of  cotisiderable  rank,  who  4odged  m  her 
house,  shewed  her  with  an  air  of  ostentation  and  pleasure  bet  Ornamcnls 
of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets,  she  answered  her  with  a 
modest  tone,  "  fur  my  part  1  have  no  ornament  but  Phocion,  who  for 

*Piat  deger.rep.  p.  810. 
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•*  these  twentjryean  bas  idwaya  been  eleeted  gesend^Bf  "Oe 
His  regular  aod  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  fitUe  to  ilie>^gwwiB  iii 
healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his  SOtb  year,  ^iNe  ooomasd- 
ed  the  forces,  and  sustained  all  the  fiitignes  of  war,  with  the  ifmdityd  i 
young  officer. 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Phocion  was,  that  peiee 
ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of  every  wise  gOTemment,  and  with  thisvieir 
lie  was  the  constant  opposer  of  all  wars  that  were  either  Imprudent  or  m- 
necessary.  He  was  even  apprehennve  of  those  that  were  most  just  aod  ex- 
pedient ;  because  he  was  senttble,  that  every  war  weakened  and  ifflpofo- 
isbed  a  state,  even  amidst  a  series  of  the  greatest  victories,  and  M^ 
whatever  the  advantage  might  be  at  the  commencement  of  it,  there  wu 
never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it  without  eiperiencing  the  rnoU  tng* 
ical  vicissitudes  of  fortuue. 

The  interest  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him  to  any  doBsstie 
▼lews ;  he  constantly  refused  to  solicit,  or  act  in  favour  of  his  sob  uhUw 
Charicles,  who  was  summoned  t^fore  the  republic  to  account  for  thetooK 
he  had  received  from  Harpalus ;  and  he  then  addressed  himself  to  hiD 
wHh  this  admirable  expression :  **  I  have  made  you  my  son-ia-law,  M 
•  ^  only  for  what  is  honest  and  honourable.*'  It  must  Indeed  be  acfcoowteds- 
ed  that  men  of  this  character  seem  very  incommodious  and  nisopportiMe 
in  the  common  transactions  of  life :  they  are  always  starting  diflcoKies 
when  any  affair  is  proposed  to  them  ;  and  never  perform  aaiy  good  ofiea 
*with  entire  ease  and  grace.  We  must  always  delibente,  whether  wW 
we  request  of  such  persons  be  just  or  not.  Their  friends  aod  relitiotf  i 
have  as  IKtIe  ascendant  over  them  as  utter  strangers  ;  and  tbey  aiwaytoi^  ' 
pose  either  their  conscience,  or  some  particular  duties  to  ancient  frieDdsbipi 
affinity,  or  the  advantage  of  their  families.  To  this  height  of  delieaej  did 
Phocion  carry  the  pagan  probity. 

One  may  justly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  said  of  a  celebrated  RoniiOil 
meian  Helvidius  Priscus.*  Phocion  who  had  as  solid  a  genius  as  tbalp^n^ 
applied  himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  not  to  cover  his  Indolenoe.witbtM 
pompous  title  of  a  sage,  but  to  qualify  himself  for  entering  upon  the  eoi- 
duct  of  affairs  with  more  vigour  and  resolution  against  all  onexpcstediK- 
'eidentS4  He  concurred  in  opinion  with  those  wbo  acknowledged  no  othet 
good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and  who  ranked  all  externals,  as  fortuB«> 
power^  nobili^,  in  the  class  of  indifferent  thin^  He  was  a  firm  ^^\J^ 
tender  hosband,  a  good  senator,  a  worthy  citisen,  and  disebar|ed  ainne 
offies  of  civil  life  with  equal  merit  He  preserved  a. steadioeiseiiDatt 
in  prosperity  that  resembled  stiffness  and  severity,  and  despised  deitb  as 
much  as  riches<  . 

These  are  part  of  the  great  quafities  of  Phocion  who  merited  an  b*PP**^ 
end ;  and  they  were  placed  in  their  most  amiable  light  by  his  death*  ^ 
96n8tancy  of  mind,  the  mildness  of  dispontion,  and  the  ^''^'^''!''^ 
wrongs  conspicuous  in  his  conduct  on  that  occasion^  are  above  all  his  ov^ 
praises,  and  infinitely  enhance  their  lustre,  especially  as  we  shall  sos  "^ 
thing  comparable  to  him  from  henceforth  In  the  Grecian  histoiy* 

t  Imenram  llhntre  altioribus  studiis  juvenis  admodom  dedi^  noa  ^'^J^ 
magninco  segne  otium  velaret,  sed  quo  firmior  adversus  fortuita  rejn^"  ^ 
eapesseret  Uoctores  sapientite  secutus  est,  qui  sola  bona  c^ue  boneits*  ^^ 
tantum  qua  turpia,  potentisAi,  nobilitatem,  csteraque  extra  animoinf  ^f^^^j;^ 
neque  mails  annunierant— Civis,  senator,  maritus,  amicus  cunclis,  nte  ^^ 
•quabtlis  :  opum  contemptor,  recti  penicax,  constane  adversus  msta* 
Hut.  1.  Iv.  e.  9. 
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•     mi^iffiUmM  ^  {M««4rAd  (?oiwtrjr  VMiiot  fp|mUt  of  tli««ffjMrP«tfar 

-it^jr^H^/^/^K^t;  till  ftopi^  tin^  filer  bis.de^.  'f  b.e  4tne^a9  then  erected  fi 
JlifM^yf  l)«fM  to  his  mej^QT,  and  hoooiiraifljr  inler/e^^jl  hU  bonea  at'(b.e 
.pii|)lj|$  fexp^nce*  .Qis  aiccfiaeri.  also  sutfered  a  puQishmei^^  fluitable  to  their 
desert :  but  did  pot  hia  Judges  theiQselv^a  deserve  to  be  treated  with  c^eat- 
.cr  severity  tt^A  they  2  The^  pifoiabed  their  qwn  crio^e  in  others,  anii 

My^fft^i  (hejff^jves  fpc^^itted  bjr  a  brazen  statuje.  They  were  even  read^ 
to  relapse  into  the  same  injastice  a^inst  others  who  iVere  equally  inoo'ceqt 

^wIk^i^  they  cdndenioed  dufiii^  th^ir  iivic^  .,^  ^d  nevfr  tlie  equity  (a  ac- 

(4C|Uit  i^il  ffter  ihejr  death* 

s  ^  jCaswidpr  w^  qir/pful  po  iipproje  the  dlsfrder  that  reigned  in  Athens^ 
.9p4  eiii^red  ^he  Pir^Uf  lyitb  a  tleet  of  thirty -five  resaels  which  he  had  re- 
ceived £rpiii  AntigODUs.  .  The  Athenians  when  they  beheld  themselves  doi* 
iitutp  9f  all  succours,  u|ianlroously  resolved  to  send  deputies  to  Cassandejr# 

-In  fu^pr  t9  (cnpv  th^  i^ditjons  on  whjch  they  mig^t  treat  of  a  peace ;  aojd 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  the  Athenians  should  continue  masters  of  the 

'City,  Jtrith  U^  te|rrUoriesy  ^d  lUcewlse  of  theLreveimes  and  ships.    But  they 

.atipttia|«i)  t^t  the  citaflel  should  reo^aln  ii^  the  Jioiref  of  Cassander  till  he 

•JMi4  efid^  the  yr^i  with  the  kings.  And  aa  to  whf  t  related  to  the  affairs  of 
the  republic,  it  was  agreed  that  those  whose  income  amounted  to  ]0  min^f 

.Dr  1000.  driiehna^sJlhpfilii  hav,e*  share  in  the  gov^nment,  which  was  '% 
lea^  9jai9  by  half  th^  t^  which  fvaa  the  c^ialidca^on  of  pMblio  employ- 
ments  when  4J>tipJSter  inade  ^imsfilf  master  of  Athiena,  In  a  word,  the  in^ 
^aJ^it^i^  of  tb^  city  ^r^it^ed  Gassander  to  choose  wj^at  ciliaen  he  plei^ 
ed  to  gOT^ri) .  the  rept|blic,  and  Peme^ius  Fhalereus  was  elected  to  that 
digntly  i^MMitthe  clos^pf  t)ie  third  year  9f  the  lOi^th  Qlympiad*  The  (eo 
years  government  therefore  which  J31odorus  and  Diogenes  have  assigned 
peiDftniii,  is  to  be  computed  frpm  the  beginning  pf  the  following  year.* 

He  governed  iJi^  republic  in  peace ;  he  constantly  treated  hi^  fellow-citi' 
jsena  with  all  imaginable  miidoess  and  hqioanaty  j  and  h^orians  acknowl* 
edge  tliat  the  govej>nment  ivas  never  better  regulated  than  under  Qassander. 

.This  prinfce  s^eoied  inclinable  lo  tyranny,  but  the  Atheniaps  were  not  sep- 
aible  of  its  etfects.  And  thpngh  Demetrius  whom  b^  had  constituted  chief 
of  Ulfi  jrapnbUc,  ^as  invested  wUb  a  Idpd  of  sovereign  power,  yet  instead 
of  abolishing  the  4eqiP<^racy,  he  niiay  rather  be  said  to  have  reestablished 
it.  9^  acted  in  such  a  ^annev  that  the  people  scarce  piefceived  that  be 
wa^  maatet.  As  he  united  in  his  person  the  politician  and  the  man  of  letters, 
his  apft  and  persuasive  elpquence  demons^te4  tlie  truth  of  an  expression 

'.  lie  frequently  used ;  that  discourse  had  as  much  power  in  governments  a^ 
arn^  in. war.  His  ^ibiJities  in  polilical  affairs  wene  equally  conspjcaous  ;\  for 
he  produced  speculative  philosophy  from  the  shade  and  inactivity  of  the 
achoojs^  eahibited  hpr  in  fitll  light,  and  knew  how  to  familiarise  her  precepts 
with  the  most  tumultuous  afiairs.  It  would  have  been  difficult  therefore,  (o 
have^nd  a  person  capabie  of  esaelUog  like  him  in  the  art  of  government, 
aad  the  study  of  the  scienceSf 

He  aisqnired  doring.lhese  10  years  of  his  govermnent,  that  reputation 
which  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  Athens  li^s 
produced.  He  aMgmented  tlie  revenues  of  the  republic,  and  adorned  the 
cily  with  noble  structures ;  he  was  likewise  industrious  to  ifimiqiah  laony, 

.    .^Diod.  IxWii.  p.  642.  .  . 

+  Mirabilkep  doctrinaw,  c»  umbrhtulis  oraditofum  otioquc,  n^n  modo  m  ^« 
1cm  atque  puWerem,  sed  in  ipdiim  discriinen,  aei«?mqiie  perduxit.  Qui  utraq^ 
reieKeellefet,  iit  ct  ddctvhvvatudiis,  et  regenda  civitate  princrps  enet.  quis  b^e 
prsrter  hunc  iavcnin  potest  ?  Cic  I.  ill.  dc  lop.  n.  i  r»,  .     .      .    ; ' 
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find  all  expene^fl  which  tended  to  the  promotion  of  pride^  1?or  which  rei- 
SOD  he  disapproved  of  those  that  were  laid  out  in  theatres  *  porticoe  and 
new  temples ;  and  openly  censured  Pericles  forbaFiag  bestowed  midi  a 
prodigious  sum  of  money  on  the  magnifScent  porticos  of  the  temple  of  Pal- 
Jas  called  Propylaea.f  But  in  all  public  feasts  which  had  been  eonseerated 
'by  antiquity,  or  when  the  people  were  inclinable  to  be  expensiTe  in  the 
celebration  of  any  sacred  solemnitieSy  be  permitted  them  to  use  their  rick- 
es  as  they  pleased. 

I  The  expence  was  excessive  at  the  death  of  great  persons,  and  their 
sepulchres  were  as  sumptuous  and  magnificent  as  those  of  the  RomaDs  m 
the  age  of  Cicero.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abolish  this  abuse,  irbich 
had  passed  into  a  custom,  and  inflicted  penalties  on  those  v^o  disobeyed  it. 
He  also  ordered  the  ceremonials  of  funerals  to  be  performed  by  nigiit,  aod 
none  were  permitted  to  place  any  other  ornament  oi^  tombs  but  a  eokmn 
three  cubits  high,  or  a  plain  table,  meiisctm  ;  and  he  appointed  a  parttcolar 
magistrate  to  enforce  the  observation  of  this  hiw. 

II  He  likewise  made  laws  for  the  regnfatton  of  manners,  and  commaiMled 
.  young  persons  to  testify  respect  for  their  parents  at  home,  and  in  the  city 

to  those  whom  they  met  in  their  way,  and  to  themselreB  when  tbey  ireie 
alone. 

^  The  poor  citizens  were  likewise  the  objects  of  bis  attention.  There 
'  were  at  that  time  in  Athens,  some  of  the  descendants  of  Arifetides,  that 
'  Athenian  general,  who  after  he  had  possesed  the  greatest  offices  m  the  state, 
and  governed  the  affairs  of  the  treasury  for  a  very  considerable  time,  died 
so  poor  that  the  pubfrc  was  obliged  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  fooerd. 
Demetrius  took  care  of  those  descendants  who  were  poor,  and  assigned 
them  a  daily  sum  for  their  subsistence. 

IF  Such  says  ^lian,  was  the  government  of  Demetrins  Phalereos,  /ill  tbe 
spirit  of  envy  so  natural  to  the  Athenians,  obliged  him  to  quit  tbe  citj  io 
the  manner  we  shall  soon  relate. 

The  advantageous  testimonials  rendered  by  ancient  authors  of  the  great- 
.  est  repute,  not  only  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and  ability  In  the  art  of  gor- 
ernment,  but  likewise  his  virtue  and  the  wisdom  of  his  conduct,  is  a  plain 
refutation  of  alt  that  has  been  advanced  by  Athenoeus  on  the  autborl^  of 
the  historian  Durb,  with  relation  to  the  Irreguhrrtty  of  hn  deporta)eot;a0(l 
strengthens  the  conjecture  of  M.  Bonamy,  who  supposes  that  Dors,  or 
Athensevs,  have  imputed  that  to  Demetrius  Phalereue  whicb  related  only 
to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonns,  to  whom  ^lian  aserityes 
the  ver^  particulars  which  Athenaeud  had  cited  from  Doris.  **  The  reader 
may  have  recourse  to  the  dissertation  of  M.  Bonamy,  which  has  been  tc- 
ry  useful  to  me  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

tf  During  the  106th  Olymprad,  Demetrros  Phaferens  caused  the  inteW  i 
tants  of  Attica  Xa  be  numbered,  and  they  amonnfed  to  2l,60(^eiti2efls, 
10,000  stranger?,  and  40,000  domestics.|} 

*  Theatra,  porticus,  nova  templa,  verecundhn  reprehende  propter  Pompeium: 
scd  doctlssiRii  iinpro^nt— nt  Phalereus  Demetrius,  qui  Periolein,  prii)cip«n 
imrvsrtsc  vrtuperabat  quod  tantam  pecuniam  in  praeclara  ilia  propytoa  tea^^^ 
Cic  1. 11.  de  0(Bc.  n.  ttO.  r  r-  rj 

t  PIuL  in  praecept  rcip.  ger.  p.  818.  t  Cic.  de  Leg.  L  ii.  n,  65— 6«-  ^ 

II  Diog.  Laert.  ^  Plut  in  vii  Arist  p.  O^*.    IF  EXm^  k  iii  c-  *'• 

**  Tom.  VIII.  des  Memoires  de  TAcad.  dcs  Belles  Lettres. 
it  Athen.  I.  vi.  p.  £72.  ■  \:A 

tt  The  woAls  in  the  original  are  #«fftiJW  Tto-rofmurrm ;  forty  »yw"^  S?^! 
•e  equal  to  400,000,  which  is  an  evident  mistake,  and  it  ou^t  uodoubtedlf  ^^ 


are 
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**  We  now  vetora  to  Po^sperchon.  Wheo  be  hid  reeeiTed  mtelUgeBce 
ihMt  XJasaaDder  bad  made  himself  master  of  Atbeiu,  he  immediately  hatt^ 
eoed  to  besiege  hiin  io  that  city ;  but  as  the  siege  took  up  a  great  length  of 
tunei  he  left  part  of  the  troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the 
refit  into  Peloponnesus  Io  force  the  city  of  Megara  to  surrender.  The  in- 
babitaots  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  which  compelled  Polysper- 
chon  to  employ  his  attention  and  forces  oo  those  quarters  to  which  he  was 
called  by  more  pressing  necessides.  He  dispatched  Clitus  to  the  Hef  les- 
pont,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  enemy's  troops  from  passing  out  of  Asia 
into  Europe.  Njcauor  set  sail  at  the  same  time  from  the  port  of  Athens, 
in  order  to  attack  him,  but  was  himself  defeated  near  Byzantium.  Anti- 
gomis  having  advanced  in  a  very  seasonable  juncture,  made  himself  amends 
for  this  loss,  beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet  except  the  vessel  of  Clitus, 
vrbich  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

f  Antigonus  was  most  embarrassed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce  Enmenes,' 
whose  valour,  wisdom  and  great  ability  in  the  art  of  war,  were  more  form-' 
idable   to  him  than  all  the  rest,  thopc^h  he  had  besieged  and  blocked  him 
up  for  twelve  months  in  the  castle  of  Nora.     He  therefore  made  a  second 
attempt  to  engage  him  in  his  interest,  for  he  had  taken  measures  to  that 
effect  before  he  formed  that  siege.     He  accordingly  copsigned  his  commis- 
aioD  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  countryman,  and  a  famous  historian  of  that 
time4  who  was  authorised  by  him  to  make  overtures  of  accommodation  to 
hie  adversary.     Eumenes  conducted  this  negociation  with  so  much  dexter- 
it  jr  and  address,  that  he  extricated  hiipself  from  the  siege  at  the  very  June* 
ture  wherein  he  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,  and  without  entering 
into  any  particular  engagements  with  Antigonps.    For  the  latter  having!;  in- 
scj^ted  In  the  oath,  which  Eumenes  was  to  swear  in  consequence  of  this 
si^commodatioo,  that  he  would  consider  all  those  as  his  friends  and  ene* 
imies  who  should  prove  such  to  Antigonus ;  Eumenes  chans;ed  tliat  article 
and  swore  that  be  would  regard  all  those  as  his  friends  and  enemies,  who 
should  be  such  to  Olympian  and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus.     He 
then  desired  the  Macedonians  who  assisted  at  the  siege,  to  determine  which 
of  these  two  forms  was  best ;  and  as  the^  were  guided  by  their  affection  tq 
the  royal  fimily,  they  declared  without  the  least  hesitation  for  the  form 
drawn  up  bjr  Eumenes ;  upon  which  he  swore  to  it,  and  the  siege  was  im- 
mediately raised. 

When  Aptigoniis  was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  this  aflTair  was 
concluded,  he  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  tliat  he  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty, 
and  gave  orders  for  the  siege  to  be  Instantly  renewed.  These  orders  how- 
ever came  too  li|te,  for  as  soon  as  Eumenes  saw  the  enemy's  forces  was 
withdrawn  from  before  the  place,  he  quitted  it  without  delay  with  the  re- 
mains of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  aOO  men,  and  saved  himself  in 
Cappadooiii,  where  be  immediately  assembled  2Q0Q  of  his  veteran  soldiers, 
made  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  sustaining  the  war,  which  he  fbtre- 
saw  would  soon  he  revived  against  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  occasioned  i^  great  alarm, 
JPolysperehon  the  regent  dispatched  to  Eumenes  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
a  commission  by  which  he  was  constituted  captain  general  of  Asia  Minor ; 
orders  were  likewise  sent  to  Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Ar- 

be  read  rsTS^fOf  four  myriads,  which  amount  to  40,000. 

*  Diod.  I  xviii.  p.  642—648.  f  Phit  in  Eumcn.  p.  M>e. 

t  He  compiled  the  history  of  those  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alexander, 
$inong  themselves,  and  it  Hkcwisf*'  comprehended  Ihe  history  of  their  sueoessors. 
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|^ra9|)tdai>  to  ^m  and  serre  lindef  him  against  Afifi^biiOtf .  ^<^  d^^essi* 
ty  orders  were  also  transmitted  to  those  who  had  the  e^re  ot  (he  king's 
treasures,  to  pa]r  hiltt  i^OO  talents  for  the  re-establislimeHt  of  liii^  dwD  it 
fairs,  and  Hkewise  tofdriiish  him  witb  all  the  sums  tbit  ifcriild  He  6ece!fsary 
|o  defray  the  expences  of  the  War.  Alt  these  were  accoiniiani^d  n^ith  let- 
ters from  Olympias, 

*  Eumenes  was  very  sensible  that  the  acciimulatibii  6f  tM  (hbte  httbbnn 
on  the  head  of  a  strangeHvbiild  infallibly  excite  a  violent  enty  ^liisthiidj 
and  render  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians :  biit  as  he  t^as  iticapable  of 
llcting  to  any  effect  without  them,  and  since  the  ^ood  pf  the  aervice  itaelf 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  employ  all  his  efibi'ts  tti  gaiii  them,  h^  tegafi 
with  refusing  the  sums  that  were  granted  him  for  his  owii  Use,  d^^laribg  that 
fie  had  no  occasion  for  them,  because  he  Was  not  intelit  on  any  pltiiicu/ar 
advantage  of  his  own,  nor  on  any  enterprise  of  that  tendency.  He  was 
aWious  to  treat  every  person  about  him,  the  ofl^cers,  and  eVien  lbs  sol- 
diers witb  ap  obliging  civility  in  order  to  extinguisb  hs  much  is  possible, 
or  at  least  to  weaken  by  an  engaging  conduct^  the  jealousy  to  wbich  his 
condition  as  a  stranger,  afforded  a  plausible  pretext,  though  he  endeardor- 
cd  not  to.  d|raw  it  upon  him  by  any  conduct  of  his  own. 

Biit  an  impediment  still  more  invincible  in  appearance,  threw  him  undef 
a  restraint)  and  created  him  Very  cruel  inquieiiides.     Aritigenes  and  Tea- 
tames  who  commanded  the  Argypaspides,  tbotight  it  dishonourable  ta>  their 
nation  to  subuiit  to  a  stranger,  and  refused  to  attend  hi  ui  in  council    Oo 
the  other  hand  be  could  qot  without  derogating  from  the  prerogalives  of  his 
post,  comply  with  them  Ip  that  point,  and  consent  to  such  a  degradatioo. 
An  ingenious  fiction  disengaged  him  from  this  perplexity  ;  and  he  had  re- 
course to  the  aids  of  religion  or  rather  superatidon,   which  has  9\xtnp  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  mitids  of  men,  and  seldom  fails  of  accompfisiH 
yig  its  eQect.      Be  assured  them,  *'  that  Alexander  arrayed  in  his  rof al 
"  robes,  had  appeared  to  him  in  his  slumber,  and  shown  him  a  magniQceftt 
*'  tent,  in  which  a  throne  was  ejected,  and  that  the  monarch  declared  to 
''  him,  that  while  they  held  their  councils  in  that  tent  to  deliberate  on  their 
^  aJQTnirs,  he  himself  would  always  be  present  seated  on  that  throne,  ii^om 
V  whence  he  would  isaue  his  orders  to  his  captains,  and  that  he  would  coo- 
^'  duct  them  in  th^  execution  of  all  their  designs  and  enterprises,  prori^^ed 
*^  they  would  always  address  themselves  to  hiiu.^'    This  discourse  was  sBf** 
ficient,  and  the  mtqds  of  all  who  heard  it  were  wrought  upon  by  the  pro- 
found respect  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  (hat  prince  :  io  conse- 
quence of  which  they  immediately  ordered  a  splendid  tent  to  be  erectedf 
and  a  throne  piaced  in  it,  whicli  ^yas  to  be  called  the  throne  of  Alexander; 
and  on  this  were  to  be  laid  bis  diadem  and  crowp,  with  his  sceptfe  io<> 
arnis,  that  all  the  chiefs  should  resort  tliither  every  morning  to  oSer  iBCt^' 
fices  ;  that  their  consultations  should  be  held  near  the  throne,  and  that  bH 
orders  should  be  received  in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  if  he  \Vefe  still  Xx^'H 
and  taking  care  of  his  kingdom.    £umenes  calmed  the  dispute  by  titis  ex- 
pedient, which  met  with  unanimous  approbation.    No  on^  raised  hiD»ct^ 
above  the  others;  but  each  competitor  continued  in  the  cdjoyment  o/W^ 
privileges  till  qew  events  decided  them  in  a  more  poaitive  manner. 

f  As  Eumenes  was  sutQciently  supplied  With  money,  be  loon  teiitedi 
very  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  had  an  army  of  iiO,0l(Kl  IP^>  ^ 
the  season  of  spring.    These  forces,  \vith  Eumenes  at  their  heafl*  were 

»  Died.  I  xviii.  p.  $36—038.  f  A.  M  368G.  Ant.  J.  C.  31 C.  piod.  1.  »^* 
p.  635,  ©36,  ct  663.    PJ|aL  in  SuDfcn.  p.  i»01-r-09a. .  Caf.  Nop.  c.  7. 


suCRcibllt  ib  ftpreilll  iekror  aiiiong  his  eneinieft.    PMlbtny  d^e^  M  till  VMl ' 
af  Ciijcia,  AUd  eioplq^^d  iifl  sorlft  of  ext>edientd  to  corrupt  tfie  Ar^n^- 
picfe8«    AntigoDUs,  on  his  part,  tnad^  the  sHine  attempts  by  the  ^nlwi^  ' 
riec'  be  bAd  iH  lii»  ^mp  ;  but  neither  the  one  tmot  the  other  cotild  sttb^eed 
then  ;  so  tench  tiAd  Emneties  gained  upon  thi^  middft  of  the  soldiers,  and 
so  ^reat  was  the  cohfidenc^  they  t-eposed  in  hiih. 

He  irftaoe^kl  witfer  these  affectioiiate  tr6o|^s  ihto  Syria  and  F^bcenleia^ 

to  riscover  tliose  provinces  trbibh  Ptolemy  had  seized  vtritH  the  greatest  In- 

juattce^    The  itiliritinie  foh!e  of  pho^niciti,  In  eohjdncHdh  with  thte  fleet 

wliMh  the  regent  hiid  Already  (frocoredy  wo^ld  have  kriclered  them  ebso* 

lute  miners  by  s^a,  arid  they  might  liicewise  have  beeri  eafSahle  of  trans- 

xnltlfltgilliiebessary  succours  to  each  other.    Cootd  Eumenes  hav4^  8uc<> 

ceecltMl  in  this  design,  it  would  have  bebn  a  decisive  Blow  t  bnt  ih^  fleet 

or  Polyspferchon  havinz  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  thiseotiduct  of  Cfi- 

tus,    who  commanded  it,  that  misfotlune  rendered  his  project  Inefl'ectoaL 

Antigfifntsi  #ho  had  defeated  biii),  tparched  by  Isnd,  immediately  AHer 

that  victory,  against  Eumenes,  With  an  army  much  mdre  numerous  than 

that  of  the  iiitter»    Eumenes  made  a  prudent  retrest  through  Ooelosyria, 

after  which  he  passed  tte  Eiiphrati^s,  and  tobk  up  ills  winter  kjuarters  at 

Carres  in  ttesopotamii. 

*  During  his  coritlnnanee  in  those  patts,  he  sent  to  iPilhonj  governonr  of 
Media,  and  to  SeleucuS|  goveHioiir  of  Babylon,  to  press  theni  to  joill 
hiaa  with  their  forces  against  Antigonns,  and  caused  the  orders  of  the  kings 
to  be  shown  them,  by  which  they  were  ek\)oihed  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mand.   They  answered,  that  they  tvere  ready  to  assist  tiiose  nionAhshs ; 
but  that,  as  to  his  oivn  paHicular,  they  would  have  no  transactions  with  a 
man  who  had  been  declared  a  publie  enemy  by  the  Macedonians.    This 
tt9Ji  only  a  pretext^  and  they  Were  actuated  by  a  milch  more  prev&fent 
motive.    If  they  had  acknowledged  the  authority  of  fiamenes,  and  had 
obeyed  him  by  advancing  to  him,  and  subjecting  their  troops  to  his  coin- 
diand,  they  must  also  have  acknowledged  the  sovereign  power  of  the  re- 
gent, as  well  as  of  those  who  were  masters  of  the  royal  popili)  and 
made  use  of  their  names  to  render  their  own  power  more  eitensive.    Pi- 
tlioQ  aad  Seleueos  most  therefore,  by  inevitable  conseqoente,  have  own- 
ed, that  they  held  their  governments  only  from  those  kings,  and  might  be 
divested  of  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  by  virtue  of  the  first  order  to  that 
effect,  which  Would  have  destroyed  all  tfaeie  ambitions  pretences  with  a 
stnste  stroke. 

Most  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  who  had  shared  the  jgdVemments  of 
the  eibpire  amongst  thehiselves  after  his  denth.  Were  solicitous  to  Secure 
themseltes  the  supreme  power  in  their  several  provincies  for  which  feasoit 
they  bad  chosen  a  person  of  a  mean  capacity,  and  nn  infant,  on  whom 
they  conferred  the  title  of  sovereign.  In  order  to  h^Ve  sufficient  time  to  es- 
taitlish  their  usurpations  under  a  weak  government.  But  all  these  meas- 
ares  woold  have  been  disconcerted,  if  they  had  allowed  Eumenes  an  as- 
eendant  over  them,  with  sueh  an  aif  of  superiority,  as  subjected  them 
to  his  orders.  He  issued  them,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the  kings  ;  but 
this  was  a  circumstance  they  Were  desirous  of  evading,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  created  him  so  many  enemies  and  obstructions.  They  were  also 
apprehensive  of  the  merit  and  superior  genius  of  ^umenes,  who  was  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  and  most  difiicuft  enterprises.  It  is  certain,  that  of 
all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  he  had  the  greatest  share  of  wisdom  4lid 

*'Diod.l.*jt.j?.  P60,iBl^l. 
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hmvetj^  aad  was  also  the  most  steady  in  his  Fesolutions  ;  For  he  nenr 
broke  his  eogagemeots  with  any  of  those  commanders,  though  ihej  M 
not  observe  the  same  fidelity  with  respect  to  him. 

Eumenes  marched  from  Babylonia  the  following  spring,  and  was  iodn- 
i;er  of  losing  his  army  by  a  stratagem  of  Seleucus.  The  troops  were  pa* 
camped  in  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates,  and  Seleucua,  by  cutting  the  inok 
fVom  that  river,  laid  all  the  neighbouring  country  under  water.  Eomeoes, 
bowever,  was  so  expeditious  as  to  gain  an  eminence  with  his  troops,  and 
found  means,  the  next  day,  to  drain  off  the  inundation  so  effectually,  tint 
he  pursued  his  nuurch  almost  without  sustaining  any  loss. 

*  Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  trace  irilii 
him,  and  of  granting  him  a  peaceable  passage  through  tlie  territories  of 
bis  province,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Susa,  where  he  disposed  his  troops  in- 
to quarters  of  refreshment,  while  he  solicited  all  the  governoors  o(  the 
provinces  in  Upper  Asia  for  succours.  He  had  before  notified  to  them 
the  order  of  the  kings,  and  those  whom  he  had  charged  with  that  eommis- 
sion  found  them  all  assembled,  at  the  close  of  a  war  they  bad  undertakes 
.|n  concert  against  Pithon  the  govemour  of  Media.  This  Pithon  haria^ 
pursued  the  very  same  measures  in  the  Upper  Asia,  which  Antigonos  had 
formed  in  the  Lower,  had  caused  Philotas  to  suffer  death,  and  made  him 
self  master  of  his  government  He  would  likewise  have  attempted  to  tmi 
the  rest  in  the  same  manner,  if  they  had  not  opposed  him  by  this  coofed- 
eracy,  which  the  common  interest  had  formed  against  him.  Peucestes, 
govemour  of  the  province  of  Persia,  had  the  command  in  chief  coD&r- 
red  upon  him,  and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  go  to  Babylon  to  implore  the  protection  of  Seleucas.  AH  the 
confederates  were  still  in  the  camp  after  this  victory,  when  the  deputies 
from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they  immediately  marched  from  Susa  to  joia 
him  :  not  that  they  were  really  devoted  to  the  royal  party,  but  bccanse 
they  were  more  apprehensive  than  ever  of  being  subjected  to  the  tictori- 
ous  Antigonus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  either 
divested  of  their  employments  all  such  governours  as  be  suspected,  or  re- 
duced them  to  the  state  of  mere  officers,  liable  (o  be  removed  andpaolsb- 
ed  at  his  pleasure. 

They  joined  Eumenes,  therefore,  with  all  their  forces,  which  compos- 
ed an  array  of  above  20,000  men.  With  this  reinforcement,  he  sjht  him- 
self not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppose  Antigonus,  who  was  thcs  advao- 
cing  to  him,  but  still  much  superior  in  the  number  of  his  troops.  Th« 
season  was  far  advanced,  when  Antigonus  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Ti- 
gris, and  was  obliged  to  take,  winter  quarters  in  Mesopotamia ;  where, 
with  Seleucus  and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of  his  party,  be  concerted 
measures  for  the  operations  of  the  nest  campaiccn. 

t  During  these  transactions,  Macedonia  was  the  scene  of  a  great  revo- 
lution. Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  Polysp«r- 
chon  had  recalled,  had  made  herself  absolute  mislregs  of  affairs,  m 
caused  Aridaeus,  or  Philip,  who  had  enjoyed  the  title  of  km  ^^^  !* 
years  and  four  months,  to  be  put  to  death.  Eurydice  liis  conBort  sustm- 
ed  the  same  fate ;  for  Olympias  sent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  boffi « 
poison,  and  only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choosing  her  death.  i>J^ 
accordingly  gave  the  preference  to  the  cord,  and  then  strangled  lier^eH. 
after  she  had  uttered  a  thousand  imprecations  against  her  enemy  and  »« 
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dere«8.  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  100  of  the  prineipal  friends 
of  the  latter,  likewise  Buffered  death. 

These  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Olympias 
bad  retired  to  Pydna  with  the  young  king  Alexander,  and  his  mother  Rox- 
ana,  with  Thessafootca,  the  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  Decida- 
mia,  the  daughter  of  ^acides  king  of  Epirus,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  Cas- 
sancler  did  not  lose  any  time,  but  advanced  thither,  and  besieged  them 
by  sea  and  land,  ^acides  prepared  to  assist  the  princesses,  and  was  al- 
ready upon  his  march  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  bis  forces,  who  were 
averse  to  that  expedition,  revolted  from  the  king,  and  condemned 
tiim  to  banishment,  when  they  returned  to  Epirns.  They  likewise  mas- 
eacred  all  his  friends:  and  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  jEacides,  who  was  then 
boC  an  infant,  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate,  if  a  set  of  faithful  do- 
medtics  had  not  happily  withdrawn  him  from  their  rage.  Epiras  then  de- 
ciared  in  favour  of  Cassander,  who  sent  Lysci&cns  thither  to  lake  upou 
hiin  the  government  in  his  name.  Olympias  had  then  no  resource  but  on- 
ly from  PolyFperchon,  who  was  then  in  Perrhcebia,  a  small  province  on 
the  confines  of  ^toKa,  and  was  preparing  to  succour  her ;  but  Cassan- 
der sent  Calias,  one  of  his  generals,  against  him,  who  corrupted  the  greatest 
part  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  htm  to  retire  into  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perrhce- 
bia,  where  he  besieged  him.  Olympias,  who  had  supported  all  the  mise- 
ries of  famine  with  an  invincible  courage,  having  aow  lost  ^U  hopes  of  re- 
lief, was  conapelled  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Caesander,  in  order  to  destroy  her  in  a  manner  that  might  give  the  lea^ 
offence,  prompted  the  relations  of  the  principal  officers,  whom  Olympias 
had  caused  to  be  slain  during  her  regency  to  accuse  her  In  the  assembly  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  to  sue  for  vengeance  for  the  cruelties  «fae  had  com- 
mitted.   The  request  of  these  persons  was  granted ;  and  when  they  had 
all  been  heard,  she  was  condemned  to  die,  thouf^h  absent,  and  no  one  in* 
terposed   his  good  offices  in  her  defence.     After  sentence  of  death  had 
passed,  Cassander  proposed  to  her,  by  some  friends,  to  retire  to  Athens, 
IH-oxnising  to  accomihodate  her  with  a  galley  to  convey  her  thither,  wlien- 
ever  she  should  be  so  disposed.    His  intention  was  to  destroy  her  in  her 
passage  by  sea,  and  to  publish  through  all  Macedonia,  that  the  god% 
amidst  their  displeasure  at  her  horrible  cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to  the 
mercy  of  the  waves ;  for  he   was  apprehensive  of  a  retaliation  from  the 
Macedonians,  and  was  therefore  desirous  of  casting  upon  providence  all 
Ibe  odious  drcumstances  of  his  own  peridy. 

Olympias,  whether  she  had  been  advertised  of  Cassandcr^s  design,  or 
whether  she  was  actuated  by  sentiments  of  grandeur,  so  natural  tu  persona 
of  her  rank,  imagined  her  presence  alone  would  calm  the  storm,  ami  an* 
swered,  with  an  imperions  air,  that  she  was  not  a  woman  who  would  have 
recourse  to  flight,  and  insistefl  on  pleading  her  own  cause  iu  the  public  Bp- 
sembly  ;  adding,  this  was  the  least  favour  that  eoiild  be  granted  a  queen,  or 
rather,  that  if  was  an  act  of  jostfce,  which  could  not  be  refused  to  persons 
of  the  lowest  rank.  Cassander  had  no  incitns^ion  to  consent  fo  this  de» 
mand,  haviog  reason  to  be  apprehensive  that  the  remembrance  of  Fhili(> 
and  Alexander,  f»r  whom  the  Macedonians  retained  the  utmost  venera- 
tion, would  create  a  sudden  chanee  in  their  resolutions  ;  he  therefore  sent 
200  soldiers  entirely  devoted  io  his  will,  with  orders  to  destroy  her  :  but 
as  resolute  as  they  were  in  thcmsf  Ives,  they  wore  incapable  of  supportinr; 
the  air  of  majesty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  aspect  of  that  princess  ; 
and  retired  without  executing  their  commisflon.  It  became  necessary, 
therefore  to  employ  in  this  murder,   tbe  relationa  of  those  v/hom  Ebe  haii 
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.«i|ii9jBd  to  »uflb«  ien^k ;  ^n<l  thej  ^ere  trenoported  lit  the  if}ipiirtowfy<if 
gratifying  their  ventreanc^  in  making  their  fsourt  to  Casaaoder.  Thospcr- 
iehecl  the  fjaraous  Olympia?,  the  U^ugbtjer,  tbp  siateft  the  wife,  and  ihe  i 
mother  of  kings,  and  who  lte$i\y  mfsriteM  so  trugienl  a  period  of  hfr  diys, 
in  icoflsequence  of  all  hercrinies  and  cruelties ;  bi|t  it  is  ioipo^silrfe  to  set 
iber  perish  In  this  manneri  withoitt  det^stmg  th^  wickedneaa  of  a  prince 
who  deprived  her  of  life  in  %o  unworthy  «  m^Rer.  I 

*  Cassamler  already  beheld  an  assured  passage  to  the  ICacedoiilM 
throne  opened  to  his  ambition ;  but  he  thopght  \i  incqmbeiit  on  Mn  to 
1>ave  reeovrse  to  other  oieasurei,  in  order  to  secure  himaeff  against  tk 
Ticismludes  of  time,  the  inconstancy  of  the  MAcedopiaiis,  and  tbe/etl- 
ou9y  of  his  competitors.  Thessalonicai  the  9i9ter  of  Alexander  the  Grettf 
being  fjualified  by  her  illustrious  birth,  and  authority  in  Macedooia,  toeoo- 
ciJt^te  to  him  the  friendship  of  the  grandees,  and  people  of  that  Imgdom. 
be  hoped,  by  e?|)oosiog  hef,  to  attafth  tbepi  in  a  peculiar  mannef  to  hiia- 
self,  in  consequence  -of  the  esteem  and  resp^ect  tbey  testified  for  ttie  toy 
ai  family. 

There  was  stllf  one  obstacle  more  to  be  lurmounted,  without  whidi 
Cassander  would  havcf  always  been  deemed  an  usurper  Md  a  tynmt.  Hm 
young  prince  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  Greaf,  by  Roxaoa,  vas 
atill  living,  and  had  heed  acknowledged  king,  and  the  lawfM  heir  to  ik 
tlirone.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to  remoye  tliia  prince  sad  bs 
mother  out  of  the  way.  Cassander,  ^  emboldened  by  the  success  of  te 
TorQier  crime,  was  determined  to  commit  a  second,  from  whence  be  ex 
pected  to  derive  all  the  fruit  of  his  hopes.  Prudence^  however,  inide  i| 
necessary  for  him  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  Macadonhms,  tiih  res- 
pect to  (he  death  of  Olympias ;  for  if  the}*  showed  themselves  iasenMble 
at  the  I6ss  of  that  princess,  he  might  be  certain  that  the  death  of  tkc 
young  king  and  his  mother  would  affect  them  as  tittle.  Be  therefore 
jndg^  It  expedient  to  proceed  with  caution,  and  advance  by  mddertte 
ut^pn  to  the  execution  of  his  scheme  :  in  order  to  which,  he  began  ^(b 
causing  Alexander  and  Roxana  to  lie  conducted  to  the  castle  of  AmpMp^ 
Hs,  by  a  good  esoort  commanded  by  Giaucias,  an  ofgcer  entire^  devotes 
to  his  interest.  When  tiiey  arrived  at  that  fortress,  they  were  digested  of 
all  regal  honours,  and  treated  rather  like  private  persons,  whom  importav 
motives  of  slate  made  it  necessary  to  secure. 

He  infended,  by  his  next  step,  to  make  it  evident,  that  heclaimwl 
sovereignty  in  Macedonia,  With  thi9  view,  and  in  order  to  rcfldfrtne 
memory  of  Olympias  still  more  ocKous,  he  gave  orders  for  perfonning 
with  great  magnificence  the  funeral  obsequies  of  king  Philip,  or  Arioro^ 
and  queen  £urydice  his  wife,  who  had  been  murdered  by  the  directions  ol 
Olympias,  He  commnnd^d  the  usajre  of  such  mourning  as  was  c"*'°"I*' 
ly  in  aolemnities  of  that  nature,  and  caused  the  royal  rerorfns  to  be  ««• 
posited  in  the  tombs  appropriated  to  the  sepulture  of  theMacedoBJankinff . 
affecting  by  these  exteriors  of  dissembled  sorrow,  to  manifest  his  ^«?*' 
the  royal  family,  at  the  safie  time  that  he  was  meditating  the  deslrucnos 
of  the  young  king.  ^     •    f  !hr 

Polysperchon,  in  consequence  of  the   information  he  received  o« 
death  of  Olympias,  and  the  exaltation  of  Cassandcr  to  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia, had  slteltered  himself  in  Naxia,  a  cify  of  perrhqpWa,  trfcero  p» 
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ba.d  809tftine<I  A  Biei^e,  and  from  wbenee  lie  fetrttt«d  witli  i  1r«f^  iBeaMide'' 
rabfe  body  of  troops^  to  paafe  into  Tbe^saly,  in  order  to  join  some  forcM  of 
.^S&cides ;  after  whieh  he  advanced  into  \Aitolia,  where  he  vraft  gtealljr 
respected.  Casaander  followed  him  eloseljr,  and  marched  his  amy  inltt 
Hoeotia,  where  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Thebes  Were  teett  wanderiag 
from  place  to  place,  without  any  fixed  habitation  or  retreat.  He  was  tooeh- 
«<1  with  the  calamitous  condition  of  that  city,  which  was  once  so  powerfnl, 
and  bad  been  rased  to  its  rery  foundations  by  the  command  of  Alexandei^ 
After  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  endeaToured  to  reinslale  it  in  its  priml- 
tft  we  splendour ;  the  Athenians  offered  to  rebaitd  part  of  the  Walls  at  their 
o^n  expence,  and  several  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  aad  Greece^ 
bestowed  considerable  soms  on  that  occasion  by  voluntary  contributions  ; 
by  which  means  Thebes,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  reeorered  its  ancieat 
o  paience,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the  care  and  munifi- 
cence of  Cassander,  who  was  justly  considered  as  the  father  and  restorer 
of  that  city. 

When  he  had  pven  proper  orders  for  the  re^establtshment  of  Thebes» 
be  advanced  into  Peloponneeos  against  Alexander  Ihe  son  of  f^olysperchon, 
and  marched  dtrecHy  to  Argos^  which  surrendered  witboat  resistance, 
upon  which  all  the  cities  of  the  Messenians,  except  ithome,  followed  that 
example^  Alexander,  terrilied  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  endeav- 
oored  to  ehecic  tbem  by  a  battle ;  bnt  Cassander,  who  was  much  inferior 
to  him  in  troops,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  thought  it  mora 
advisable  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  after  he  had  left  good  garrisons  in  the 
places  be  had  taken. 

*  As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexamler,  he  endeavoured  to  disengage  him 
from  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  attach  him  to  his  own»  by  ofl<rin|; 
bim  the  government  of  all  Peloponnesus,  with  the  command  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  that  country.  An  offer  so  advantnceous  was  accepted  by 
Alexander,  without  any  hesitation  ;  but  be  did  not  lon^  enjoy  it,  havii^ 
been  unfortunately  slain  soon  after,  by  some  citisens  of  Sicyooe,  where 
he  then  resided,  who  had  combined  to  destroy  him.  This  conspiracy, 
however,  did  not  produce  the  effects  expected  from  it ;  for  CratesipofiSv 
.the  wife  of  Alexander,  whose  heart  was  a  composition  of  grandeur  and 
fortitude,  instead  of  manifesting  any  consternation  at  the  sight  of  this  fa- 
«ta1  accident,  and  as  she  was  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  honoured  by 
the  otlicers,  whom  she  hail  always  obliged  and  served,  repressed  the  in- 
solence of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeated  them  in  a  battle;  after  which  she 
caused  30  of  Ihe  most  mutinous  among  them  to  be  hung  up  ;  appcfased  all 
the  troubles  which  had  been  excited  by  the  seditions  in  the  city,  re-enter- 
ed it  in  a  victorious  manner,  and  governed  it  with  a  wisdom  that  acquired 
her  the  adiniration  of  all  those  who  heard  any  mention  of  her  conduct..  '^ 
f  Whilst  Cassander  tvas  employing  all  his  efforts  to  establish  himself  on 
the  tlirone  of  Macedonia,  Anttgonus  was  concerting  measures  to  nd  hinik- 
self  of  a  dangerous  enemy  ;  and,  having  taken  the  field  the  ensuing  spring, 
he  advanced  to  Babylon,  where  he  augmented  his  army  with  the  troops 
he  received  from  Pitbon  and  Seleucus,  and  then  passed  the  Tigris  to  at- 
tack Eumenes  ;  who  bad  neglected  nothin<;  on  his  part  to  give  him  a  warm 
reception.  He  was  much  superior  to  Antigonus  in  the  number  of  his 
troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of  a  great  commander  ;  though  the 
other  was  far  from  being  defective  in  those  qualifications,  for,  next  to  Eii- 
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*  BvmeBeB  had  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  being  composed  of  di^ 
fiH<ent  bodies  of  troops,  with  the  goTemours  of  provinces  at  their  head, 
each  of  them  pretended  to  the  command  in  chief.  Bnmenes  not  beisga 
Macedonian,  but  a  Thraeian  by  birth,  every  one  of  those  govercoon 
tboagfat  himself,  for  that  reason,  his  superior.  We  may  add  to  this,  that 
the  pomp,  splendour,  and  magnificence  affected  by  them,  seemed  to  leare 
an  infinite  distance  between  him  and  them,  who  assumed  the  air  of  rest 
satrape.  They  imagined,  in  conseqaence  of  a  mistaken  and  ill  timed  aiD- 
bition,  but  very  customary  wUh  great  men,  that  to  give  sumptnoos  r^ 
pasts,  aod  add  to  them  whatever  may  exaJt  pleasure  and  gratify  aeose, 
were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier  of  rank  ^  and  estimating  Hieir  own 
merit  by  the  krgenesa  of  their  revenues  and  expences,  they  littered 
lhemselte»  that  tiiey  had  acquired,  by  thek  means^  an  extraordinary 
credit,  and  a  great  authority  over  the  troops,  and  that  the  army  had  ail  the 

^consttlera  tion  and  eateem  lor  them  ima^able. 

f  A  circumstance  happened  at  this  time,  which  ouglii  to  have  aodeceir 
ed  them.'  As  the  soldiers  were  marching  in  qiuest  of  the  enemy,  Eone 
see,  who  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  indisposition,  was>  carried  in  a  lit- 
ter, at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  army,  to  be  more  remote  froia 
the  noise,  and  that  he  might  enjoy  the  refreshment  of  shimber,  of  which 
he  had  long  been  deprived.  When  they  had  made  some  adraace,  aod 
began  to  perceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  riaing  grounds,  they  halted  on 
a  sudden,  and  began  to  call  for  Eumenes.  At  the  same  time  they  cast 
their  bucklers  on  the  ground,  and  declared  to  their  officers,  that  tbej 
would  net  proceed  on  tlieir  march  till  £umenes  came  to  conunaad  tfaer& 
He  accordingly  came  with  all  expedition,  hastening  the  staves  who  carri- 
ed him,  ^nd  opening  the  curtains  on  each  side  of  bis  litter  r  he  then  atretcb^ 
ed  out  his  hands  to  the  soldiers,  and  made  theao  a  declaration  o(  hid  joj 
and  gratitude.  When  the  troops  behehl  him,  they  immediately  saluted 
htm  in  the  Alacedonian  language,  resumed  their  bucklers,  clashed  upoi 
.  them  with  their  ptkes^  ami  broke  fiorth  into  foud  acclamalions  of  victory 
and  defiance  to  their  enemies,  as  if  (hey  desired  only  to  see  their  geocrsl 
at  their  head. 

*  When  AntigonuB  received  intelKgence  that  Eumenes  was  ill  ainl  <^>^ 
ed-himself  Jo  he  carried  in  a  letter,  m  the  rear  of  the  army,  lie  adnoced, 
]«  hopes  that  his  distemper  would  deliver  his  enemies  into  his  bands;  but 
when  he  came  near  enough  to  take  a  view  of  them,  and  beheld  |b«ir 
nheerfyl  aspects,  the  disposition  of  (heir  army,  and  particularly  the  littef, 
which  was  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  he  burst  into  a  loud  vein  of  laughter, 
in  his  usual  manner,  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  officers— ^^  ^^^ 
"  notice,''  said  he,  "  of  yonder  litter ;  it  is  that  which  has  drawn  »ptlw|« 
^  troops  against  us,  and  is  now  preparing  to  attack. iis."  And  then,  ^^^ 
out  tosiag  a  moment's  time,  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  soandeil,  and  H- 
turned  t»  his  eansf^ 

Plutarcb  remarks  that  the  Macedonians  made  it  rery  eri(kot,  on  ^^ 
occasion,  that  they  judged  all  the  other  satrapas  exceedingly  wen  quali*- 
^  to  give  splendid  entertainments,  and  dispose  great  feasta,  but  that  tnej 
esteemed  Eumenes  alone  capable  of  commanding  an  army  withabifity- 
This  i^  a  solid  and  sensible  reficolion,  and  affords  room  for  a  vansty  «t 
applications ;  and  points  out  the  false  taste  for  glory,  and  (be  itijn^^^^^^' 
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ness  of  fliose  olficers  and  oonmiMidersy  who  are  oiilf  ila4ioiis  to  dislf»> 
iruisb  themselves  in  the  army  by  raat;iiiticeDt  collatioos,  and  place  tlwir 
principal  merit  in  snrpastriig  others  in  loxnry,  and  freqaently  In  rnioing 
themselres  without  thanks  by  those  ridicalons  expenoes.  I  say  withont 
thankS)  because  nobody  thinks  himself  obliged  to  them  for  their'profttsioa» 
and  they  are  always  the  worst  servants  of  the  state. 

''^  The  two  armies  having  separated  without  any  previous  engagement, 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  three  furlongs  from  each  other,  with  a  river, 
end  several  large  pools  of  water  between  them ;  and  as  they  sustained 
^reat  inconveniences,  because  the  whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigo- 
nus  sent  ambassadors  to  the  satrapie  and  Macedonians  of  the  array  of  En- 
joaenes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  «|uit  that  general  and  join  him,  making 
tliera,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  magnificent  promises  to  Indtice  their 
compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his  proposals,  and  dismissed  the 
ambassadors,  with  severe  menaces,  incase  they  should  presume  to  make 
any  such  for  the  future.  Eomenes,  after  having  commended  them  for 
their  fidelity,  related  to  them  th'is  very  ancient  faMe.  '*  A  lion  enteftaio- 
'^  ing  a  passion  for  a  young  virgin,  demanded  her  oae  day  in  marriage  of 
**  her  father,  whose  aqswer  was,  that  he  esteemed  this  alliance  a  greet 
*'  honour  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  present  his  daughter  to  him  ;  but  tket 
*^  bis  large  nails  and  teeth  made  him  apprehensive  lest  he  should  employ 
**  them  a  little  too  rudely  upon  her,  if  the  least  difference  should  arise  be- 
**  tween  them  with  relation  to  their  household  affairs.  The  (ion,  who  waa 
^'  passionately  fond  of  the  maid,  immediately  suffered  bis  claws  to  be  par- 
**  ed  off,  and  his  teeth  to  tie  drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught  up 
^'  a  strong  cudgel,  and  soon  drove  away  his  intended  son-in-law.  This," 
confoued  Sumenes,  '^  h  the  aim  of  Antigonua.  He  amuses  you  wiHi 
**  mighty  promises,  in  order  to  make  himself  master  of  your  forces  ;  l>ut 
'*  when  he  has  accomplished  that  design,  he  will  soon  make  you  sensible  of 
<*  his  teeth  and  ciaws.'* 

f  A  few  days  after  that  event,  some  deserters  from  the  army  of  Antlge* 
BUS  having  acquainted  Bumenes  that  that  general  was  preparini;  to  decamp 
the  next  night,  about  the  hour  of  nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  Bumenes  at 
first  suspected  that  his  intention  was  to  advanee  into  the  province  of  Gabe- 
ne,  which  was  a  fertile  country,  capable  of  subsisting  numerens  armies, 
and  very  commodious  and  secure  for  the  troops,  by  veason  of  the  inunda- 
tions and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded,  and  therefore  he  resolved  to  pre* 
vent  his  execution  of  that  design.  With  this  view  he  prevailed,  by  sums 
of  money,  upon  some  foreign  soldiers,  to  go  like  deserters  into  the  camp 
of  Antigontts,  and  acquaint  him  that  Bumenes  intended  to  attack  him  the 
ensuing  night.  In  the  mean  time  he  caused  the  baggage  to  be  conveyed 
away,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  march. 
Antigonns  upon  this  false  intelligence,  caused  his  troops  to  continue  under 
arms,  white  Bumenes  in  the  mean  time  advanced  on  bis  way.  Antigo- 
nus  was  soon  informed  by  couriers,  that  he  had  decamped,  and  finding 
that  he  had  been  over-reached  by  his  enemy,  he  still  persisted  in  his  first 
intention  ;  and  having  ordered  his  troops  to  strike  their  tents,  he  proceed- 
ed with  so  much  expedition,  that  his  march  resembled  n  pursuit.  But 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  advance  with  bis  whole  army  up  to 
Bumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  hini,  at  least  six  hours,  in  his  march,  he 
left  his  infantry  under  the  command  of  Pithon,  and  proceeded  with  the 
cavalry,  on  a  full  gallop,  and  came  up  by  break  of  day  with  the  rear  guard 
of  the  enemy,  who  were  descending  a  hill.    He  Uien  hailed  on  the  top, 
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•nd  Siyit|eiie»,  who  diseorered  tUs  body  of  eavulry,  iOMtfMdH  1»te 
the  whole  «rmy  ;  upon  which  he  discontiDued  his  mftreh,  aad  fomed  Ui 
troops  10  order  of  battle.  By  these  iiieAin  Aoti|(oatM  played  eff  a  rHi fi- 
ation  npoii  Eotnenes,  and  amused  him  in  his  tarn ;  lor  be  pre? eatod  iJa 
Dpntinoance  of  his  march,  and  gave  his  own  infantry  anlieieat  (ioM  lo 
eome  op. 

*  The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  op;  that  of  Eamenes  eoasiitedof 
d5,000  foot,  with  above  6000  horse,  and  114  elephants.  That  ef  Astir 
gonos  was  composed'of  28,000  foot,  8,500  horse,  and  6S  elephaala^  Tte 
battle  was  fooght  with  great  obstinaey  till  the  night  was  far  adYsaeed  (te 
the  moon  was  then  in  the  foil,)  bot  the  slaoghter  was  not  very  eoaaidersble 
on  either  side.  Antigontis  fost  3,700  of  bis  infantry,  and  64  of  kb  liene, 
and  above  4000  of  his  men  were  wounded.  Eomenea  lost  540  of  hb  in* 
fentry,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  bis  cavalry,  and  btd  9bofe 
000  womided.  The  victory  was  really  on  his  side ;  but  as  his  troopi,  sot- 
withstanding  all  his  entreaties,  would  not  rtftorn  to  the  field  of  Mle  Is 
earry  off  the  dead  bodies,  which  among  the  ancients  was  an  evidenct  of 
victory,  it  was  in  conseonence  altribated  to  Antigonus,  whose  wrmj  a^ 
}>eared  again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead.  Eumeaes  seat  a  htM 
th^  next  day,  to  desire  leave  to  inter  his  slain  ;  this  was  granted  hin,  asd 
he  rendered  them  funeral  honours  with  all  possible  magnificence. 

f  A  very  singular  dispute  arose  at  the  performance  of  this  esrciiMMf* 
The  men  happened  to  fimi  among  the  slain,  the  body  of  an  Indian  offleer, 
who  had  brought  his  two  wives  with  hioit  one  of  whom  he  had  bat  tately 
married.    The  law   of  the  country,  which  is  said  to  be  still  subwtNK; 
would  not  allow  a  wife  to  survive  her  husband  ;  and  if  she  refused  to  ^ 
burned  with  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  character  was  tbr  ever  bissM 
with  infamy,  and  she  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  state  of  widosrftood 
the  remainder  of  her  days.    She  was  even  condemned  to  a  luad  of  ex* 
eomii^onication,  as  she  was  rendered  incapable  of  assisting  at  any  BKnk^ 
or  other  religious  ceremony.    This  law,  however,  extended  only  to  ^ 
wife  ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  there  were  two ;  each  of  whom  i*^^ 
on  being  preferred  to  the  other.    The  eldest  pleaded  her  superiorily  of 
years  ;  (o  which  (he  youngest  replied,  that  the  law  exclude  her  riMj|^ 
cause  she  was  then  pregnant ;  and  the  contest  was  aeoordinsly  d^tormiow 
in  that  manner.    The  first  of  them  retked  with  a  very  dejected  sir,  ^^    < 
eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  tearing  her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  she  had«Bbia- 
ed  some  great  calamity.    The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  mioa  of  jf^ 
and  triumph,  amidst  a  numerous  retinue  of  her  relalionB  and  frisodi^  tw 
arrayed  in  her  richest  ornaments,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nopllais,  ^^^^ 
with  a  solemn  pace,  where  the  funeral  cerenionies  were  to  be  P^'^'*'''^ 
She  there  distributed  all  her  jewels  among  her  friends  and  refaiiiaas ;  M 
having  taken  her  last  farewell,  she  placed  herself  on  the  funeral  pile,  of 
the  assistance  of  her  own  brother,  and  expired  amidst  the  pmioM  ^^ 
clamations  of  most  of  the  spectators ;  but  some  of  them,  aceordlnff  to  v^ 
historian,  disapproved  of  this  strange  custom,  as  barliarous  aad  »**''*?fj     j 
The  action  of  this  woman  was  undoubtedly  a  real  murdeiy  and  b^ 
justly  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  most  express  law  of  natarsj  wkjon 
prohibits  all  attempts  on  a  person's  own  life ;  and  commands  as  '^^J^^.r'^     I 
pose  of  it  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  caprice,  or  forget  .^*-'         ' 
only  a  deposit,  which  ought  to  be  resigned  to  none  but  that  Bmo%  *^^ 
whtim  we  received  it.    Such  a  sacrifice  is  so  far  from  descrvio^  *'J,'^l!^d 
merated  among  the  instances  of  respect  and  amity  due  to  her  nw»»  ) 
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:  tohnittir  IimM  ftft«a  oaraUQtivft  and  b|oodj  idol  bjr  Ui«  iouMhi; 
ticm  of  sMb  piecioa»  victims. 

*  DaciBg  Um  cowse  of  tbtft  GampAign,  Ui«  wv  iira»  maintained  with  ob* 
aiiOMi|r  oa  b»tb  udety  and  Persia  and  Media  were  the  theatre  of  its  opera- 
tions^  Tbo  armies  traversed  those  two  great  provinces  by  marches  and 
couDter-marcbesy  and  each  party  had  recourse  to  all  tlie  art  and  stratagems 
thmt  Ibe  gioataat  capacity^  io  coojunctioo  with  a  long  series  of  experience 
ia  4be  ptofession  of  war,  could  supply.  £umea«s»  though  he  had  a  muti: 
nous  and  mitiactabie  army  to  govern,  obtained  however  several  advanlai;ea 
^irer  bis  enamiaa  in  this  campaign ;  and  when  hn  troops  grew  impatient  for 
wiotar  quarters^  bo  bad  still  the  dexterity  to  secure  the  best  in  all  the  pror 
viooe  of  Gabena,  and  obliged  Antigonus  to  seek  his  to  the  north  in  Media, 
wliera  ha  was  incapable  of  arriving  till  after  a  march  of  25  days. 

f  The  tfoopa  of  Eumenes  were  so  ungovernable,  that  be  could  not  prct 
▼aii  ttpoa  them  to  post  themselves  near  enough  to  each  other  to  be  assemr 
bled  4MI  a^  emergaocy.  They  absoluteJIy  insisted  on  very  ilistant  quar- 
iera,  which  took  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  province,  under  pretence  of  be- 
M(g  iDore  eoflUDodioasly  stationed,  and  of  having  every  thing  in  greater 
abottdaaoe.  In  a  word,  they  were  dispersed  to  such  a  lUstance  from  eacli 
other^  that  it  required  several  days  for  re-assembling  them  in  a  body.  Ant 
tieonus  who  was  informed  of  this  circumstance,  marched  from  a  very  rer 
mate  quarter  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  hopes  to  surprise  these  different 
bodies  so  dispersed. 

Enaaeocs  however^  was  not  a  man  to  be  surprised  in  such  a  manner,  but 
bad  tlM  precaution  to  dispatch  to  various  parts  spies  mounted  on  drome- 
dariesi  the  swiftest  of  all  animals,  to  gain  timely  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
Bay's  motions,  and  be  bad  posted  them  so  judiciously,  that  he  received 
infbraiation  of  this  march  before  Antigonus  could  arrive  at  any  of  his  quarr 
teia.  This  furnished  him  with  an  expedient  to  save  his  army  by  a  stratar 
gfsmf  when  all  the  other  generals  looked  upon  it  as  lost.  Uc  posted  the 
tmopa  who  were  nearest  to  him  on  the  mountains  that  rose  towards  th^ 
Duartor  from  whence  the  enemy  ivere  advancing,  and  ordered  them  the 
mllowing  nigbtto  fciodle  as  many  fires  as  might  cause  it  to  be  imagined  all 
the  anny  ware  encamped  in  that  situation.  Antigonus  was  soon  informed 
by  bia  advanced  guard,  that  those  fires  were  seen  at  a  great  distance,  tipon 
.wbicbhe  coaclnded  that  Bumeaas  was  there  encamped  with  all  his  forces 
aad  ia  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order  therefore  not  to  expose  hia 
xaea,  wbo  were  iatiguad  by  long  marches,  to  an  engagement  with  fresh 
Iroopa^  ha  caused  tbem  to  bait  that  they  might  have  time  to  recover  them- 
aelvea a  little;  by  which  means  Eumenes  had  all  the  opportunity  that  waof 
aeeasaary  for  assembling  his  forces  before  the  enemy  could  advance  upon 
bim.  Aaligoaus  finding  his  scheme  defeated,  apd  extremely  mortified  at 
being  tbua  over-reached,  determined  to  come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  assembled  about  him,  were  strnck 
with  admiration  at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  ability,  and  resolved 
that  ha  aboqld  axarcisa  the  sole  command.  Antigenes  and  Teutaroes,  the 
two  captains  wbo  led  the  Argyraspides,  were  so  exceedingly  mortified  at 
adistioclMNi  so  glodousfor  Eumenes,  that  they  formed  a  resolution  to  de- 
•boy  bim,  aad  drew  most  of  the  satrapsa  and  principal  officers  into  their 
coaspiiacy.  EJuvy  isa  n^alady  that  seldom  ado^its  of  a  cure,  and  is  gene- 
n%  beigbteaed  by  the  remedies  ^dmioiatered  to  it.    All  Uic  precautions 
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frfpradeo^,  modemfkiD,  and  condeiceiiBioii  wMeh  Bumenes  einplo|e( 
were  incapable  of  mollifying  the  hearts  of  those  barbarians,  and  eztiiigoisb* 
ing  their  jealousy ;  and  he  must  have  renounced  his  naerit  and  virlae  which 
occasioned  it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appeasing  them.  He  fre^uwltly  li- 
mented  to  himself  his  unhappiness  in  being  fated  to  live,  not  with  men,  ss 
his  expression  was,  bat  with  brute  beasts.  Several  conspiraeies  hadalRt* 
dy  been  formed  against  him,  and  he  daily  beheld  himself  exposed  to  the 
same  danger.  In  order  to  frustrate  their  effects  if  poasible,  he  had  borrow- 
ed on  various  pretexts  of  pressing  necessity,  many  considerable  SHanaf 
those  who  appeared  most  inveterate  against  hira,  that  he  at  least  mi^t  n- 
strain  them  by  the  consideration  of  their  own  interest,  and  an  apprebensioo 
of  losing  the  sums  they  had  lent  him,  should  he  happen  to  perish. 

His  enemies  however,  being  now  determined  to  destroy  him,  held  s 
council  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  time,  place,  and  means  of  sceom* 
pushing  their  intentions.  They  all  agreed  to  protract  his  Aill  till  ifter  the 
decision  of  the  impending  battle,  and  then  to  destroy  him  near  the  ipst 
where  it  was  fouj^ht.  Eudemus  who  commanded  the  elephants,  went  i» 
mediately  with  Phaedimus,  to  acquaint  Eumenes  with  this  resoJolioD,  odt 
from  any  affection  to  bis  person,  but  only  from  their  apprehensioos  of  lot- 
ing  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them.  Eumenes  returned  them  hh 
thanks,  and  highly  applauded  their  affection  and  fidelity. 

When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  he  immediately  made  his  will  aad  Uwi 
burned  all  his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had  been  -written  to  bioi,  be^ 
cause  he  was  unwilling  that  those  Who  had  favoured  him  with  any  seent 
intelligence  should  be  exposed  to  any  accusation  or  prejudice  after  hii 
death.    When  he  had  thus  disposed  his  affairs,  and  foand  himself  alooe,  he 
deliberated  on  the  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue.     It  was  then  a  thoiiiaiA 
contrary  thoughts  agitated  his  mind.    Could  it  possibly  be  pradenfis 
him  to  repose  any  confidence  in  those  officers  and  generals  who  M 
sworn  bis  destruction.    Might  he  not  lawfully  arm  agdnst  them  the  seal 
and  affection  of  the  soldiers  who  were  inviolably  devoted  to  him  t  Oa  1^ 
other  hand  would  it  not  be  his  best  expedient,  to  pass  through  Media  sod 
Arminia,  and  retire  to  Oappadocia  the  place  of  his  residence,  where  he 
might  hope  for  a  sure  asylum  from  danger?  Or  in  order  to  avenge htv^" 
on  those  traitors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  abandon  them  10  ^ 
'crisis  of  the  battle,  and  resign  the  victory  to  his  enemies  1  Per  iasiif"*' 
lion  so  desperate  as  his  own,  what  thoughts  would  not  rise  up  in  the  n^ 
of  a  man  redqced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a  set  of  perfidious  traitors  1  Thif 
last  thought  however,  infused  a  horror  into  his  soul ;  and  as  he  was  deter- 
mined to  discharge  his  duty  to  his  latest  breath,  and  to  combat  to  tbacloie 
of  his  life  for  the  prince  who  had  armed  him  in  his  cause,  he  restt^Bdns 
•<lestiny,says  Plutarch^  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  thought  only  of  prep>^ 
ing  his  troops  for  the  battle. 

He  had  36,700  foot,  and  above  6,000  horse,  with  400  elephants.  TJ« 
array  of  Antigonus  was  composed  of  22,000  foot,  9000  horse,  with  a  boa/ 
of  Median  cavalry,  and  65  elephants.  This  general  posted  bis  ^^^^?^ 
the  two  wings,  his  infantry  be  disposed  in  the  centre,  and  ftmned  'j*  * 
phants  into  a  first  line,  which  extended  along  the  front  of  the  army,  w  ne 
"filled  up  tJie  intervals  between  the  elephants  with  light  armed  troops.  •* 
gave  the  command  of  the  left  wing  to  Pithon ;  that  of  the  right  ^^J^f^j^ 
to  his  son  Demetrius,  where  he  was  to  act  in  person  at  the  head  ^•^J, 
of  chosen  troops.  Eumenes  drew  up  his  army  almost  in  the  *•*??. *"J^ 
|ier  j  hi^  best  troops  he  disposed  in  his  left  wing,  and  placed  himself  1^  m»^ 
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froHlin  Older  to  oppose  Antigonm,  and  gsre  the  eoaunand  of  tlfe  ri|^  to 
PhiUp. 

Before  the  armies  began  to  charge,  he  exhorted  tlie  Greeks  and  barba- 
rians  to  perform  their  daty  well ;  for  as  to  his  phalanx,  and  the  Argyras* 
pides,  they  so  little  needed  any  animating  expressions,  that  they  were  the 
first  to  encourage  him  with  assaranees  that  the  enemy  should  not  wait  a 
mopieiit  for  them.  They  were  the  oldest  troops  who  serred  under  Philip 
and  Alexander,  and  were  all  Teteran  .cham[Non8  whom  victory  had  crown* 
ed  in  a  hundred  combats ;  they  had  hitherto  been  repated  in? incible,  and 
had  neter  been  foiled  in  any  action ;  for  which  reason  they  advanced  to 
the  troops  of  Antigonus,  and  charged  them  fiercely  with  this  exclamation : 
''  Villains !  yon  now  fight  with  your  fathers  T'  They  then  broke  in  upon 
the  Infantry  with  irresistible  fury :  not  one  of  the  battalions  could  sustain  the 
shock,  and  most  of  them  were  cot  to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  respect  to  the  cavalry,  for  as  the  engage- 
^ment  t»etween  them  t»egan  on  a  sandy  soil,  the  motion  of  (he  men  and 
horses  raised  snch  a  thick  gloom  of  dust  as  made  (hem  incapable  of  seeing 
to  the  distance  of  three  paces.  Antigonus,  befriended  by  this  darknessi 
detached  from  his  cavalry  a  body  of  troops  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  carried  off  all  ^their  baggage  without  their  perceiving  k,  and  at  (he 
same  time  broke  in  upon  their  horse.  Peucestes  who  commanded  them, 
and  till  then  had  given  a  thousand  proofs  of  true  bravery,  fell  back  and 
drew  all  the  rest  after  him.  Eumenes  employed  all  his  efforts  to  rally 
them,  bot  in  vain,  the  confusion  was  universal  in  that  quarter,  as  the  advan- 
tage had  been  complete  in  the  other.  The  capture  of  the  bai|:gage  was  of 
more  importance  to  Antijsonus  than  the  victory  couki  be  to  Eumenes ;  for 
•Ibe  soldters  of  the  latter  finding  at  their  return  all  the  baggage  carried  off^ 
with  their  wives  and  children,  instead  of  employing  their  ewords  against  the 
^neniy  in  order  to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been  very  practicable 
at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  promised  to  accomplbb,  they 
turned  all  their  fury  against  their  own  general. 

Having  chosen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  himt  forced  his  sword  out  of 
his  band,  aiid  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  his  own  belt.  In  this  con- 
dition they  led  him  through  the  Macedonian  phalanx^  then  drawn  up  In 
lines  ttoder  arms,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had  pron»- 
ised  to  restore  them  all  their  baggage  on  that  condition.  ''  Kill  me,  O  sd^ 
^diars,'*  said  Eumenes,  as  he  passed  by  theui,  "-kill  me  yourselves,  I 
^  conjure  yon  in  the  nante  of  all  the  gods  \  for  though  I  perish  by  tlie  com- 
^  maad  of  Antigonus,  my  death  will  however  be  as  much  your  act  ns  if  I  • 
^*  had  lallen  by  your  swords.  If  you  are  unwilling  to  do  me  that  office  with 
^  your  own  hands,  pernUt  me  at  least  to  di^harge  it  by  one  of  mine. 
^  That  shall  reader  mu  the  service  which  you  refuse  me.  On  (his  comli- 
^  tion  I  absolve  you  frona  all  the  severities  you  have  reason  to  apprehend 
^  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for  the  crime  yoii  are  preparing  to  per- 
"  petrate  on  me." 

Upon  (his  they  hastened  him  along  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  snch  pa- 
flietic  addl^sses,  which  might  awaken  the  aflcction  of  the  troops  for  tbeir 
general. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus  Went  out  to  meet  him,  and  left  scarce 
s  single  man  in  his  camp.  When  tb^innstrious  prisoner  arrived  thcr^, 
Aotigonua  bad  cot  the  courage  to  see  him,  becauso  his  presence  alone 
would  have  reproached  him  in  the  hi;;hest  degree.  As  those  who  guarded 
1^  asked  Antigonus  in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept,  '^as  yon 
"  would  an  elephant,"  replied  be,  "  or  a  lion/'  which  are  two  animals 
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most  to  be  dreaOed.  Bot  within  a  few  dajs  lie  was  ioucfheil  vnth  cotopu- 
aioD,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eased  of  the  weightiest  of  his  chains ;  be  like- 
wise appointed  one  of  his  own  domestics  to  serve  him,  and  permitted  hiB 
friends  to  see  him,  and  pass  whole  days  in  his  company.  They  were  aho 
allowed  to  famish  him  with  all  necessary  refrefllhments. 

Antigonns  deliberated  with  himself  for  some  time  In  what  maoDsr  be 
should  treat  his  prisoner.  They  had  been  intimate  friends  wlien  tfaey  senr- 
ed  under  Alexander,  and  the  remembrance  of  that  amity  reliindled  torn 
tender  sentiments  in  his  farour,  and  combated  for  a  while  his  interest  His 
son  Demetrius,  also  solicited  strongly  in  his  faTonr ;  passionately  deiiring 
in  mere  generosity,  that  the  life  of  so  great  a  man  might  foe  saved.  Bvt 
Antigonns,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  inflexible  fidelity  for  f  be  fun 
ily  of  Alexander,  and  knew  what  a  dangeroos  enemy  be  had  in  hnn,  and 
how  capable  he  was  of  disconcerting  all  his  measures  shonld  he  eseape 
from  his  liands,  was  too  much  afraid  of  liim  to  grant  him  his  fife,  and 
therefore  ordered  him  to  be  destroyed  in  prison. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  most  accompttshed  man  of  his  age  lo  ere^ 
particular,  and  the  worthiest  to  succeed  Alexander  the  Great,  fie  had  oo( 
indeed  the  fortune  of  that  monarch,  but  he  perhaps,  was  not  bis  inferior  is 
merit.  He  was  truly  brave  without  temerity  ;  and  prudent  wilboat  irfik- 
ness.  His  descent  was  but  mean,  though  he  was  not  ashamed  of  it,  and  be 
gradually  rose  to  the  highest  stations,  and  might  ev'en  have  aspired  to  the 
Hirone  if  he  had  either  bad  more  ambition  or  less  probity.  At  a  time  irbeo 
intrigues  and  cabals,  spirited  by  a  motive  most  capable  of  afiecttog a  hv- 
man  heart,  I  mean  the  thirst  of  empire,  knew  neither  sincerity  wrMSj, 
nor  had  any  respect  to  the  ties  of  blood  or  the  rights  of  fnfsnMir^i^ 
trampled  on  the  most  sacred  laws,  Enmenes  alwnys  retained  an  intiola* 
hie  tidelify  and  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  which  no  hopes  or  feafs,iio 
Ticldsitudes  of  fortune,  nor  any  elevation,  had  power  to  shake.  Thisvciy 
eharaeter  of  probity  rendered  him  insupportable  to  his  colleagues;  for  It 
frequently  happens,*  that  virtue  creates  enmities  and  aversions,  became  it 
seems  to  reproach  those  who  think  in  a  different  manner,  and  places  their 
defects  in  too  near  a  view. 

He  possessed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  supreme  degree :  or  In  other 
word»,  he  was  a  complete  master  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  of  fort»ft'*»  t 
foresight,  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention  for  stratagems  and  rcsotoiws  in 
the  most  unexpected  dangers  and  most  desperate  conjunctures.  Bat  I 
place  in  a  much  nobler  light,  that  character  of  probity  and  those  scntimenB 
of  honour  which  prevailed  in  him,  and  were  always  inseparable  fw^  ^^ 
oth^r  shining  qualities  I  have  mentioned.  . 

A  merit  so  illustrious  and  universal,  and  at   the  same  time  so  mooesi 
which  ought  to  have  excited  the  esteem  and  admirntion  of  the  ?**]?' 5^^ 
manders,  only  gave  thein  offence  and  inflamed  their  enemy;  •      #fk-ni- 
frpquentty  visible  in  persons  of  hiish  rank.      These  satrapie,  ^"''.  J^-j 
selves,  saw  with  jealousy  and  indignation,  that  an  officer  of  no  Wrtn, 
much  better  qualified,  and  more  brave  and  experienced  than  ^^f"'  .^ij 
had  ascended  by  degrees  to  the  most  exalted  stations  which  they  ^^Jl  ^ 
due  only  to  those  who  were  dignified  with  great  names  and  descen*?" 
ancient  and  illustrious  families ;  as  if  true  nobility  did  not  consist  to  ni 
and  virtue.  ,      - 1^. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrate«l  the  funeral  obsequies  oi 

•  Industrie  innocentiseque  quasi  mails  nrtibus  infensi — ctjam  glorm  * 
infensQS  Uafei-t,  ut  nimis  ox  propin<2UO  divenu  nrgucns.    Tacit 
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Boenes  wilb  p^At  mtfgni licence;  and  consented  to  render  blm  the  utmost 
honours;  his  death  having;  extioguiahed  all  their  envy  and  fear.  They  de- 
posited his  bones  and  ashes  in  an  urn  of  silver,  and  sent  it  to  his  wife  an4 
chilclfen  in  Cappadocia ;  a  poor  compensation  for  a  desolate  widow  and 
her  lielpless  orphans ! 

SECTION  VI. 

THC    DEATH   OF  YOUNG   ALEXANDER,    ROXANAj   HERCULES,   BARSINA,   AnJ> 

CLEOPATRA. 

ANTIGONUS*  concluding:  that  he  should  be  master  of  the  empire  o£ 
Asia  for  the  future,  made  a  new  reculalibn  in  the  eastern  provinces,  for  his 
better  security.     He  discarded  all  the  ^overnours  he  suspected,  and  ad- 
vanced to  their  places  those  persons  in  whom  he  thought  he  might  confide. 
He  even  destroyed  several  who  had  rendered  themselves  fornlidable  to 
hini  by  too  much  merit.     Pithon,  governour  of  Media,  and  Antigenes  gen^ 
era!  of  the  Argyraspides,  were  amons:  these  latter.     Seleucus,  governour  of 
Babylon,  was  likewise  minuted  down  in  his  list  of  of  proscriptions,  but  he 
found  means  to  escape  the  danger,  and  threw  himself  under  the  protection 
of  Ptalemy  khig  of  Eey pt    As  for  the  Argyraspides  who  had  betrayed  En* 
meriea,  he  sent  them  into  Arachosia,  the  remotest  province  in  thf^empire, 
and  ordered   Syburtens  who  governed  there,  to  take  such  measures  as 
might   destroy  them  all,  and  thalt  not  ode  of  them  might  ever  return  to 
Greece.    The  just  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  maifner  in  which 
they  tietrayed  their  general,  contribhted  not  a  liltle  to  this  reflation, 
thougli  he  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  their  treason  without  the  least  scruple  or 
remorse ;  but  a  motive  still  more  prevalent  determined  him  chiefly  to  this 
proceeding.    These  soldiers  were  mutinous,  untractable,  licentious,  and 
Hverse  to  all  obedience  ;  their  example  therefore  was  capable  of  corrupt- 
ing the  other  troops,  and  even  of  deiitroying  him,  by  a  new  instance  of 
treachery ;  he  therefore  was  resolved  to  exterminate  them  without  hesita- 
tion. 

f  Seleucus  knew  how  to  represent  the  formidable  power  of  Antigonus  so 
effectually  to  Ptolemy,  that  he  engaged  him  in  a  league  with  Lysiroachus 
I  and  Caseander,  whom  he  had  also  convinced  by  an  express,  of  the  danger 
they  had  reason  \o  apprehend  from  the  power  of  that  prihce.  Antigomrs 
Was  very  sensible  that  Seleucus  would  nbt  fail  to  solicit  them  into  measures 
agatnat  his  interest,  for  which  reason  he  sent  an  embassy  to  each  of  the 
three,  to  renew  the  good  intelligence  between  them  by  neiv  assurances  of 
his  friendship.  But  what  confidence  could  be  reposed  in  such  assurances 
from  a  perfidious  man  who  had  lately  destroyed  so  many  governours,  from 
no  indocement  but  the  ambition  of  reigning  alone  at  the  espence  of  all  his 
r>oHeagUes  ?  The  answer  therefore  which  he  received  made  him  sufficient* 
ijr  sensible  that  it  was  incun>benl  on  him  to  prepare  for  war:  upon  which 
he  quitted  the  east,  and  advanced  into  Cilicia  with  very  considerable  tree* 
sures  which  he  had  drawn  from  Babylon  and  Susa.  He  there  raised  new 
^vies,  regulated  several  affairs  in  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  then 
niarched  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

t  His  design  was  to  divest  Ptolemy  of  these  two  provinces,  and  make 
himself  master  of  their  maritime  forces,  which  were  absolutely  necessary 
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for  him  inikt  ftar  b%  w«0  preparAiK to  ondertake  agaiost  ihe  confeteimtcv ; 
for  onfess  he  couk)  be  maBter  at  sea,  and  have  at  least  the  ports  and  res- 
sels  or  the  Phoeoiciaiis  at  bb  disposal,  he  coald  never  expect  any  aoceess 
a^inst  them.  He  however  arrived  too  late  to  sorprise  the  ships,  for  Ptole- 
my had  already  sent  to  Ef^ypt  all  that  coifrki  be  found  in  Phcenlcia,  and  if 
was  with  difficulty  that  Antrgonus  made  himself  master  of  the  porta ;  for 
Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  opposed  him  with  all  their  forces.  Tlie  two  last 
indeed  were  soon  taken,  but  a  considerable  length  of  time  was  necessaiy 
for  the  reduetion  of  Tyre. 

However,  as  he  was  ahready  niaster  of  all  the  other  ports  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  building  vessels,  and  a  vaat  naaa- 
ber  of  trees  were  cut  down  for  that  purpose  on  mount X'ibanus,  which  was 
eovered  with  cedar  and  cypress  trees  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  beijeht ; 
and  they  were  conveyed  to  the  different  ports  where  the  ships  were  io  be 
built,  in  which  work  he  employed  several  Iboiisand  men.  In  a  word,  with 
these  shifra  and  others  that  joined  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  some  par- 
ticular cities  with  which  he  had  contracted  an  alliance,  he  formed  a  eon- 
aiderable  fleet  and  rendered  himself  master  of  the  sea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  affront  he  had  received 
from  Saleucos,  who  with  100  ships  that  Ptolemy  had  sent  him,  sailed  up  to 
Tyre,  io  sight  of  all  the  forces  of  Antigonus,  with  an  intention  to  brave 
him  whilst  he  was  engaged  in  the  uege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality,  this 
insult  had  greatly  discouraged  his  (roopa,  and  given  his  allies  such  an  im- 
pression of  Im  weakness  as  was  very  injurious  to  him.  In  order  there- 
fore to  prevent  the  effect  of  those  disadvantageous  opinions,  be  sent  for  the 
principal  allies,  and  assured  tben»  he  woald  have  such  a  fieet  at  sea  thai 
aunner  as  should  be  superior  to  tlie  naval  force  of  all  hi»enemie8|.aAdbe 
was  punctual  to  bis  promise  before  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

*  But  when  be  perceived  that  whife  he  was  thua  employed  in  Phomieia, 
Cassander  gained  upon* him  by  land  in  Asia  Minor;  he  niarebed  thither 
with  part  of  hia  troops,  and  left  the  rest  with  bis  son  DemelriuSp  who  was 
then  but  22  years  of  age,  ta  ilefend  Syria  and  Phoenicia  against  Ptolemj. 
^  This  Demetrius  win  be  much  celebrated  in  the  sequel  of  this  biatofy,  and 
I  shall  soon  point  out  his  particular  character. 

f  Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremities ;  the  fleet  of  Antigonos 
cut  off*  all  communication  of  provisions  and  the  city  was  soon  obliged  Io 
.capitulate.  The  garrison  which  Ptalemy  had  there,  obtained  permission  la 
march  out  with  all  their  effects,  and  the  inhabitants  were  promised  the  en- 
joyment of  theirs  without  molestation.  Aiidronicus  who  commanded  at 
the  siege,  was  transported  with  gaioiiqs  a  place  of  such  importance  on  aay 
conditions  whatever  ;.  and  especially  after  a  siege  which  had  barrassed  hU 
troops  so  exceedingly  for  fifteen  months^ 

It  was  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event,  that  Aiexaoder 
had  destroyed  the  city  in  such  a  manner  as  made  it  natural  to  believe  it 
.  would  require  whole  ages  to  re-establish  it  ^  and  yet  in  so  short  a  time  it  be* 
eame  capable  of  sustaioiog  tliis  new  siege,  which  lasted  mora  than  as  loog 
.again  as  that  of  Alexander.  This  circuroetance  discovers  the  great  resoor- 
ees  derived  from  couMuefeo;  for  thie  was  the  only  expedient  by  wkicb 
Tyre  rose  out  of  its  ruins,  and  recovered  most  of  its  former  splendour. 
This  city  was  then  the  centre  of  aH  the  tnaffie  of  the  east  and  west. 

}  Demetrius  who  no%v  began  to  be  known,  and  will  for  the  foture  be  sor- 
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named  Fbliorcetes,*  whieb  n^lSes  teker  of  citieB,  was  tlie  won  of  Aattgoims. 
He  was  finely  made,  and  of  uncoinuion  beaotf .  A  pleasing  aweeUiei»y 
bfeoded  with  ^raTity  was  viaible  in  his  aspect,  and  he  had  an  air  of  sereai- 
ty  intermixed  with  something  which  carried  awe  along  with  it.  VIvaeitj 
of  yooth  in  him  was  temperni  with  a  majestic  mien,  and  an  air  trulj  royal 
and  heroic.  The  same  mixture  was  likewise  obserrable  in  bis  manners, 
wbiefa  were  equally  qualified  to  charm  and  astonish.  When  be  had  no  af- 
lairB  to  transact,  his  intercourse  with  his  friends  was  enchantiuK.  Nothing 
could  equal  the  sumptuosity  Inseparable  from  his  feasts^  luxury,  and  his 
vtiole  manner  of  living  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said  that  he  was  the  most 
woloptQous  and  delloate  of  all  princes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  alluring 
fts  all  these,  soft  pleasures  might  appear  to  him,  when  he  had  a^y 
floterprise  to  undertake  he  was  the  most  active  and  vigilant  of  mankind : 
nothing  but  his  patience  and  assiduity  in  Ihtigne  were  equal  to  his  vivacity 
ami  courage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  young  prince  who  now  bcfj^iaa 
to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action. 

Plotarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  pecttliarity  which  distinguished  him  from 
the  other  princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  respect  for  his  parents,  which 
neither  flowed  from  affection  nor  ceremonyi  but  was  sincere  and  real,  and 
the  growth  of  the  heart  itself.  Antigonas  on  his  part  had  a  tenderness  and 
affection  for  his  son  that  was  truly  pateroaf,  and  extended  even  to  famil- 
iarity,  though  without  any  diminution  of  the  authority  of  tlie  sovereign  and 
the  father ;  and  this  created  an  union  and  confidence  between  them  entire- 
ly free  from  all  fear  and  suspicion.  Plutarch  relates  an  iastaace  of  it  to 
this  efiect :  One  day  when  Antigonus  was  engaged  in  giving  audience  to 
some  ambassadors,  Demetrius  returning  from  the  chace,  advanced  Into 
the  great  hall,  where  he  saluted  his  father  with  a' kiss,  and  then  seated  him- 
self at  bis  side,  with  bis  darts  in  his  band.  Antigonus  had  Just  given  the 
ambassadors  their  answer,  but  he  ordered  them  to  he  introduced  a  second 
time :  •**  You  may  likewise  inform  your  masters,*'  said  he,  ^  of  the  manner 
**  In  which  my  son  and  I  live  together."  Intimating  thereby  that  he  was 
act  afraid  to  let  his  son  approach  him  with  arms,!  and  tiiat  this  aood  intel- 
ligence that  subsisted  between  him  and  his  son,  constituted  the  greatest 
strength  of  his  dominions,  at  the  same  time  that  it  affected  him  with  the 
most  sensible  pleasure.    But  to  return  to  our  subject 

}  Antigonus  having  passed  into  Asia,  soon  stopped  the  progress  of  Cas- 
sandeHs  arms,  and  pressed  him  so  vigorously  that  he  obliiced  him  to  eome 
to  an  accommodation  on  very  honourable  terms ;  but  the  treaty  was  hard* 
ly  concluded  before  he  repented  of  his  accession  to  it,  and  broke  it  by  de* 
manding  succours  of  Ptolemy  and  Seteucus,  and  renewing  the  war.  The 
viohtlon  of  treaties  was  considered  as  nothing  by  tlie  generality  of  those 
priacea  whose  history  I  am  now  vrriting.  These  unworthy  expedients, 
which  are  justly  thought  dishoooorable  in  private  persons,  aiipeared  to  them 
as  so  many  circumstances  essential  to  their  glory.  They  applauded  them- 
selves  for  their  perfidious  measures,  as  if  they  had  been  instances  of  their 
"abilities  in  government ;  and  were  never  senailile  that  such  proceedings 
woQld  teach  their  troops  to  be  wanting  in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and  leave 
tbem  destitute  of  any  pretext  of  complaint  against  their  own  subjects,  who 

*  The  word  is  derived  from  iv»Ai»fMir,  to  besiege  a  city,  whose  root  is  luki^ 
a  city,  and  §fK4g,  a  fence,  a  trench,  a  bulwark. 

t  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  wore  anns  but  in  war,  or  when  they 
bunted. 
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by  reroTtiog  firom  their  authority,  ODiy  trod  in  the  same  patlis  which  tbef 
themselvea  had  already  marked  out. 

By  8uch  oontagiouB  examples,  a  whole  ai^  is  soon  corrupted,  and  leans 
to  renounce  without  a  blush,  all  sentiments  of  honour  and  probity,  because 
that  which  is  once  become  common  no  longer  appears  shameful. 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antifi^onns  in  those  parts  longer  thaa  be 
intended,  and  afforded  Ptolemy  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  consideiabie 
advantages  over  him  in  another  quarter. 

*  He  first  sailed  with  his  fleet  to  the  Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  reduced  tiie 
greatest  part  of  it  to  his  obedience.  Nicoclea  king  of  Pathos,  one  of  the  cit- 
ies of  that  island,  submitted  to  him  like  the  rest,  but  made  a  secret  aJIfaoee 
with  Antigonus  a  year  or  two  after.  Ptolemy  received  intelligence  of  (his 
ffroceeding,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  other  princes  from  imitaliof  bis  ei- 
ample,  he  ordered  some  of  his  officers  in  Cyprus  to  destroy  him,  but  they 
being  unwilling  to  execute  that  commission  themselves,  earnestly  entreated 
Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary  death.  The  unhappy  prince  conseDt- 
ed  to  the  proposal,  and  seeing  himself  utterly  destitute  of  defence,  became 
bis  own  executioner.  But  though  Ptolemy  had  commanded  those  o&ftn 
to  treat  the  queen  Axithea  and  the  other  princesses  whom  they  foond  id  the 
palace  of  Nicocles,  with  the  respect  due  to  their  rank,  yet  they  could  aot 
prevent  them  from  following  the  example  of  the  unfortunate  king.  The 
queen  after  she  had  slain  her  daughters  with  her  own  bands,  and  exhorted 
the  other  princesses  not  to  survive  the  calamity  by  which  their  uohappf 
brother  fell,  phmged  her  dagger  into  her  own  bosom.  T^e  death  of  these 
princesses  was  succeeded  by  that  of  their  husbands,  who  before  they  skv 
themselves,  set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  the  palace.  Such  was  the  diead- 
fill  and  bloody  scene  which  was  acted  at  Cyprus. 

Ptolemy  after  he  once  became  master  of  that  island,  made  a  descent 
into  Syria,  and  from  thence  proceeded  into  Cillcia,  where  he  acquired 
great  spoils,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prisoners  whom  he  carried  vito 
bim  into  Egypt.  Seleucua  imparted  to  him  at  his  return  a  project  for  re- 
gaining Syria  and  Phcnnicia,  and  the  execution  of  it  was  agreed  to  be  on- 
4lertaken.  Ptolemy  accordingly  marched  thither  in  person  with  a  fine  *^' 
thyf  after  he  had  happily  suppressed  a  revolt  which  had  been  kindled 
among  the  Cyreneans,  and  foond  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  who  opposed  bis  en- 
trance into  that  place.  This  occasioned  a  sharp  engagement,  in  wblcbPfole' 
my  was  at  last  victorious.  Demetrius  had  6000  of  his  men  '^'''^rf'^n 
dOOOmore  made  prisoners:  he  likewise  lost  his  tents,  his  treasure,  aodal 
his  equipage,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  as  far  as  Asotus,  and  from  tbeace 
to  Tripoli  a  city  of  PboeniciH,  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  aod  to  aban- 
don all  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Coelosyria,  to  Ptolemy.  . 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  desired  leave  to  boiy  the  dea  . 
which  Ptolemy  not  only  granted,  but  also  sent  him  back  all  bis  ^^.^^ 
tents,  furniture,  friends  and  domestics  without  any  ransom,  and  «*"?**:' 
to  be  declared  to  him,  "  that  they  ought  not  to  make  war  against  cacM^  ^ 
«  er  for  riches,  but  for  glory  ;V  anil  it  was  impossible  for  a  pagao  ^^^^^ 
better.  May  we  not  likewise  say,  that  he  uttered  his  real  sentiments  T  J^ 
metrius  touched  with  so  obHging  an  instance  of  generosity,  '*""*  *  jt 
begged  of  the  gods  not  to  leave  him  long  indebted  to  Ptolemy  for  segrf  ^ 
a  lyenefaction,  but  to  furnish  him  with  an  opportunity  of  reluroing  dhd 
of  a  like  nature.  .  ^ 

Ptolemy  sent  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  into  Egypt,  to  serve  nimi 
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fkwet,  and  then  parsned  his  conquests.  All  the  coast  of  PfaGMricia  aobnait- 
ed  to  him  except  the  e\ty  of  Tyre ;  upon  which  'ie  sent  a  secret  message 
to  Andronicus,  the  goremour  of  that  place,  and  one  of  the  bravest  officers 
of  Antigonas,  and  the  most  attached  to  the  service  of  his  master,  to  in« 
duce  him  to  abandon  the  citjr  with  a  good  icrace,  and  not  oblige  him  to  be- 
siege it  in  form.  Andronicns,  who  depended  on  the  Tyrians'  fidelity  to 
Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty  and  even  an  insulting  and  contemptnoos 
answer  to  Ptolemy ;  but  he  was  deceived  in  his  expectations,  for  the  garri- 
BOD  and  inhabitants  compelled  him  to  surrender.  He  then  imagined  him- 
self inevitably  lost,  and  that  nothing  could  make  a  conqueror  forget  the 
insolence  with  which  he  had  treated  him ;  but  be .  was  deceived  again. 
7he  king  of  Egypt,  instead  of  making  any  reprisals  upon  an  officer  who  bad 
insulted  him  with  so  much  indignity,  made  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  engage  htm 
in  his  service  by  the  regard  he  professed  for  him  when  he  was  introduced 
to  salute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  discouraged  with  the  loss  of  a  battle,  as  a  young 
prince  who  had  been  so  unfortunate  in  his  first  enterprise  might  naturally 
hare  been  ;  but  he  employed  all  his  attention  In  raising  fresh  troops  and 
making  new  preparations,  with  all  the  steadiness  and  resolution  of  a  con- 
summate general,  habituated  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  the  inconstancy 
and  vicissitudes  of  arms ;  in  a  word,  he  fortified  the  cities,  and  was  contin* 
uaily  exercising  his  soldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  that  battle  without  any 
Ttsibte  emotion,  and  he  coldly  said,  "  Ptolemy  has  defeated  boys,  but  he 
**  shall  soon  have  men  to  deal  with  ;"  and  as  he  was  unwilling  to  abate  the 
courage  and  ardour  of  his  son,  he  complied  with  his  request  of  making  a 
second  trial  of  his  forces  against  Ptolemy. 

*  Some  time  after  this  event,  Cilles,  Ptolemy's  lieutenant,  arrived  with 
a  numerous  army,  fully  persuaded  that  he  should  drive  Demetrius  out  of 
Syria  ;  for  he  had  entertained  a  very  contemptible  opinion  of  him  from 
his  defeat ;  but  Demetrius,  who  had  known  how  to  derive  advantaeea 
from  his  misfortune,  and  was  now  become  more  circumspect  and  attentive, 
fell  upon  him  when  he  least  expected  it,  and  made  himself  master  of  his 
camp  and  all  his  baggage,  took  7000  of  his  men  prisoner?,  even  seized  hinx 
with  hia  own  hands,  and  carried  ofiT  a  great  booty.  The  glory  and  riches 
Demetrius  had  acquired  by  this  victory  affected  him  less  than  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  a  condition  to  acquit  himself  with  respect  to  his  enemy,  and 
letvm  the  obligation  he  had  received  from  him.  He  would  not,  however, 
act  in  this  manner  by  his  own  authority,  l>ut  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole 
afibir  to  his  father,  who  permitted  him  to  act  as  he  should  judge  proper. 
Upon  which  he  immediately  sent  back  Cilles,  with  all  his  Iriends,  laden 
with  magnificent  presents,  and  all  the  baggage  he  had  taken.  There  Is 
certainly  something  very  noble  in  contending  with  an  enemy  in  this  gener- 
CBS  manner,  and  it  was  a  disposition  still  more  estimable,  especially  in  a 
young  and  victorious  prince,  ^  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory,  to  depend  entire- 
ly upon  his  father,  and  to  take  no  measures  in  such  a  conjuncture  without 
consulting  him. 

fSeleucus,  after  the  victory  obtained  over  Demetrius  at  Gasa,  had  ob- 
tained 1000  foot  and  300  horse  from  Ptolemy,  and  proceeded  with  ih\^ 
small  escort  to  the  east,  with  an  Intention  to  re  enter  Babylon.  When  he 
arrived  at  Carrs  in  Mesopotamia,  he  made  the  Macedonian  garrison  join 
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bi8  ifocpsy  p9My  by  eonsetit  and  partly  by  compulftioa.  As  aoon  as  bii 
approach  to  Babylon  was  known,  his  ancient  sabjects  came  in  great  num- 
bers to  range  themselves  under  his  ensigns,  for  the  moderation  of  hU  )^?- 
emment  had  rendered  hiu  greatly  beloved  in  that  province ;  whilst  the 
severity  of  Antigonus  was  universally  detested.  The  people  were  chann- 
led  at  his  return  and  the  hopes  of  his  re-establUhment.  When  he  arrired 
at  Babylon,  he  found  the  gates  open,  and  was  received  with  the  general 
aeckmations  of  the  people.  Those  who  favoured  the  party  of  Antigooos 
retired  into  the  castle  ;  but  as  Seleucus  was  master  of  the  city,  and  the 
affections  of  the  people,  ho  soon  made  himself  master  of  that  fortress,  and 
there  found  his  children,  friends^  and  domestics,  whom  Antigonus  bad  de* 
tained  prisoners  in  that  place  from  the  retreat  of  Seleucas  into  Egypt 

It  was  immediately  judged  necessary  to  raise  a  good  army  to  deknd 
these  acquisitions,  and  he  was  hardly  reinstated  in  Babylon,  before  Nies* 
nor,  the  govemour  of  Media  under  Antigonus,  was  upon  his  march  to  dis- 
lodge him.  Seleucus  having  received  intelligence  of  bis  motion,  pasted 
the  Tigris  in  order  to  confront  him,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  8U^ 
ptide  him  in  a  disadvantageous  post,  where  he  assaulted  his  camp  by  nicibt, 
and  entirely  defeated  his  army.  Nicanor  was  compeHed  to  fly,  with  a 
small  number  of  his  friends,  and  to  cross  the  deserts  before  he  could  ar* 
rive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then  was.  All  the  troops,  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  defeat,  declared  for  Seleucus,  either  through  a  dissalisfae* 
tiott  in  the  service  of  Antigonus,  or  else  from  their  apprehensions  of  the 
conqueror.  Seleucus  was  now  master  of  a  fine  army,  which  he  employ' 
ed  in  the  conquest  of  Media,  and  Susiana,  with  the  other  adjacent  prorio* 
ees,  by  which  means  he  rendered  himself  very  powerful.  The  lenity  of 
his  government,  his  justice,  equity,  and  humanity  to  all  his  subjects,  cob- 
tHbnted  principally  to  the  establishment  of  his  power ;  and  he  was  then 
sensible  how  advantageous  it  is  (qv  a  prince  to  treat  his  people  in  that  man- 
ner, and  to  possess  their  affections,  He  arrived  in  his  own  territories  wi(h 
an  handful  of  men,  l|ut  the  love  of  his  people  was  equivalent  to  an  aitnf» 
and  he  not  only  assembled  a  vast  body  of  them  about  him  in  a  short  (line, 
but  they  were  likewise  rendered  invincible  by  their  affection  for  him. 

*  With  this  entry  into  Babylon  commences  the  famous  mm  of  the  Seleu- 
cides,  received  by  all  the  people  of  the  east,  as  well  pagans,  as  i^^i 
Christians,  and  Mahommedans.  The  Jews,  called  it  the  »ra  of  contracte, 
because  when  they  were  subjected  to  the  government  of  the  Syro  Macedo* 
plan  kings,  they  were  obliged  to  insert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracU 
find  other  civil  writings.  The  Arabians  stile  it  the  aera  of  Bicornus,  totits^' 
ting  Seleucus  thereby,  according  to  some  authors,  who  declare  that  the 
^ulptors  represented  hini  with  f^o  horns  of  an  ox  on  his  head,  becaose, 
fhis  prince  was  so  strqng  that  he  could  seize  that  animal  by  the  horos  aod 
$top  him  short  in  his  full  career.  Tlie  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  n 
the  era  of  the  Greeks,  and  use  it  in  their  dates ;  with  this  difference,  ho^* 
ever,  that  the  first  of  these  books  represents  it  as  beginning  in  the  spnfi& 
the  other  in  th^  autumn  of  the  same  year.  The  thirty-one  years  of  the 
reign  ascribed  to  Seleucus  begin  at  this  period. 

t  Antigonus  was  at  Oelenae^,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the  ^^^** 
ry  obtained  by  his  son  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of  Ptolemy,  and  itntneai' 
atelf- advanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  secure  all  tlie  advantages  *'***^^ 
presented  to  him  by  that  event.     He  crossed  mount  Taurus,  and  y^a 
\a%  son,  whom  be  teuderiy  embraced  at  the  first  interview,  shedding  «*" 
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\  tfme  lean  of  joy.  Ptolemy,  being  sehiible  that  he  iru  not  atitHig 
eooagh  to  oppose  the  united  forces  of  the  father  and  son,  resolved  to  de- 
ipoKsh  the  fortifications  of  Aea,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza ;  after  which 
he  retired  into  Egypt,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  oountiy* 
and  a  numeroas  train  of  the  iohahitaats.  In  this  manner,  Phcenicia,  Ju« 
d«&a,  and  C<Blosyria,  were  subjected  a  second  time  to  the  power  of  An- 
tigonus* 

*  The  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  who  were  carried  off  by  Ptolemy, 
followed  him  noore  out  of  inelmation  than  by  any  constraint ;  and  the 
moderation  and  humanity  with  which  he  always  treated  those  who  sub^ 
mitted  to  his  government,  had  gaine<l  their  hearts  so  effectually,  that  they 
were  more  desirous  of  living  under  him  in  a  foreign  country  than  to  con* 
tioue  subject  in  their  own  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they  had  no  expecta- 
tions of  so  gentle  a  treatment  They  were  likewise  strengthened  in  thia 
resolution  by  the  advantageous  proposals  of  Ptolemy  ;  for,  as  he  then  in- 
tended  te  make  Alexandria  the  capital  of  Egypt,  K  was  very  easy  to 
draw  the  inhabitants  thither,  where  he  offered  them  extraordinary  privile^ 
gee  and  immunities.  He  therefore  settled  in  that  city  most  of  those  who 
followed  him  on  this  occasion,  among  whom  was  a  numerous  body  of 
Jews.  Alexander  had  formerly  placed  many  of  titat  nation  there  ;  but 
Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  one  of  bis  first  expeditions,  planted  a  much 
greater  number  in  that  city  than  Alexander  himself,  and  they  there  found 
a  line  country,  and  a  powerful  protection.  The  rumour  of  these  advaota- 
f^es  being  propagated  through  all  Judtea,  rendered  many  more  of  the  in- 
habitants desirous  of  establishing  themselves  at  Alexandria,  and  they  ac- 
complished that  design  upon  this  occasion.  Alexander  had  granted  the 
J^ws  who  settled  there,  under  his  government,  the  same  privileges  as 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Macedonians  ;  and  Ptolemy  pursued  the  same  con- 
duct with  respect  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word,  he  settled  such  a  num^ 
ber  of  them  there,  that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the  Jews  almost  formed 
an  entire  city  of  itself.  A  large  body  of  Samaritans  also  estaMisbed  theot- 
selves  there,  on  the  same  fooling  with  the  Jews,  and  increased  exceeding 
ly.in  numbers. 

f  AntigoouB,  after  he  had  re-posse^ped  himself  of  Syria  and  Jodea^ 
sent  Atheneus,  one  of  his  generals,  against  the  Nabalhaean  Arabs,  a  nar 
tion  of  robbers,  who  made  several  mroads  into  the  country  he  had  newly 
conquered,  and  had  lately  carried  off  a  very  large  booty.  Their  capital 
city  was  Petra,  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  because  it  is  situated  On  a  high 
rock,  in  the  middle  of  a  desert  country.  Atbena^us  made  himself  master 
of  this  place,  and  likewise  of  the  spoils  deposited  iii  it ;  but  the  Arabs  at* 
tacked  him  by  surprise  in  lijs  retreat,  and  defeated  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops ;  they  IHijwi!>e  killed  him  on  the  spot,  recaiiied  alt  the  booty,  and 
carried  it  back  to  Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote  a  letter  «to  Anttgoous, 
who  was  then  in  Syria,  complaining  of  the  injustice  with  which  they  bad 
been  treated  by  Athenacus.  Aotigonus  pretendcil  at  first  to  disapprove 
hi^  proceedhigs  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  assembled  his  troops,  he  gave  the 
command  of  them  to  his  son  Demetrius,  with  orders  to  cliastise  the  inso- 
lence of  those  robbers;  but. as  this  prince  found  it  impracticable  to  force 
them  in  theh*  retreat,  or  retake  Petra^  he  coutented  himself  with  makiog 
the  best  treaty  he  could  willi  this  people,  and  then  marched  back  wilb  his 
troops* 
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*  Aritigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  success  of  Sele- 
UCU9  in  the  east,  Bent  his  son  Demetrius  thither  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  drive  him  out  of  Babylon,  and  dispossess  him  of  that  province,  while 
h€f  himself  advanced  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  to  oppose  the  operations 
of  the  confederate  princes,  whose  power  daily  increased.  He  likewise  or- 
dered his  son  to  join  him  after  he  had  executed  his  conamission  in  the  ezsU 
Demetrius,  in  conformity  to  his  father's  directions,  assembled  the  army  at 
Bsimascus,  and  marched  to  Babylon :  and  as  Seleucus  was  then  in  Media, 
he  entered  the  city  without  any  opposition.  Patrocles,  who  had  been  en- 
trusted  with  the  government  of  that  city  by  Seleucus,  finding  himself  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  Demetrius,  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  marsbes, 
where  the  rivers,  canals,  and  fens  that  covered  him,  made  the  approach 
impracticable.  He  had  the  precaution,  when  he  left  Babylon,  to  cause 
the  inhabitants  also  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  saved  themselves ;  some 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  deserts,  aud  the  rest  in  places 
of  security. 

Demetrius  caused  the  castles  to  be  attacked,  of  which  there  were  two 
in  Babylon,  very  large,  and  strengthened  with  good  garrisons  on  the  two 
opposite  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of  these  he  took,  and  placed  in  it 
a  garrison  of  7000  men.  The  other  sustained  the  siege  till  Antigonas  or- 
dered his  son  to  join  him.  This  prince  therefore  left  Archelaus,  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  with  1000  horse  and  5000  foot,  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  marched  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  into  Asia  lilinor, 
to.  reinforce  his  father. 

Before  his  departure  he  caused  Babylon  to  be  plundered  ;  hut  this  ac- 
tion proved  very  detrimental  to  his  father's  aifairs,  and  attached  the  iobab* 
itahts  more  than  ever  to  Seleucus  ;  even  those  who,  till  tbed,  had  es- 
poused the  interest  of  Ai^tigonus,  never  imagined  that  the  city  would  be 
treated  in  that  manner,  and  looked  upon  this  pillage  as  an  aCt  of  deser- 
tion, and  a  formal  declaration  of  his  having  entirely   abandoned  them. 

This  induced  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  an  accommodation  with  Se- 
leucus, and  they  accordingly  went  over  to  his  party  ;  by  which  means 
Seleucus,  upon  his  return,  which  immediately  followed  the  departure  of 
Demetritis,  had  no  difficulty  to  drive  out  the  few  troops  that  Demetrloi 
had  left  in  the  city,  and  he  retook  the  castle  they  had  possessed.  WM 
this  evetit  was  accomplished,  he  established  his  authority  in  such  a  solid 
manner  that  nothing  was  capable  of  shaking  it.  This,  therefore,  is  the 
epocha  to  which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  foundation  of  his  kinfl^doio, 
though  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  place  it  six  months  sooner,  and  in  ^^ 
preceding  year. 

t  Demetrius^  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy  io  w'»"^ 
the  siege  of  Halicarnassus  and  this  event  was  succeeded  by  a  treaty  oi 
peace  between  the  confederate  princes  and  Antigonus,  by  which  it  ^^^ 
stipulated,  that  Cassander  should  have  the  manatsement  of  the  Macedooi* 
an  affairs  till  Alexander,  the  son  of  Roxana,  was  of  age  io  reign,  hf^ 
inachua  was  to  have  Thrace  ;  Ptolemy,  Eyypt ;  and  the  frontiers  of  Ly^ 
ia,  with  Arabia,  and  all  Asia,  were  allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  tb«  <*'('^ 
of  Greece  were  likewise  to  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  but  this  acconiuioilatioii 
was  not  of  lone  duration  :  aud  indeed  it  is  surprising,  that  princes,  so  '^J** 
acquainted  witli  each  other,  and  sersible  that  the  sacred  solemnity  of  oalbs 
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was  only  employed  for  their  tnututil  deluBioo,  should  expeet  any  Bucceas 
from  an  expedient  (hat  had  been  practised  so  frequently  in  Tain,  and  waa 
then  so  much  in  disKrace.  This  treaty  was  hardly  conieluded  before  each 
party  complained  of  infractions,  and  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  true 
reason  was,  the  extraordinary  power  of  Antigonus,  which  daily  increas- 
ed, and  became  so  formidable  to  the  other  three^  that  they  were  incapable 
of  t>njoying  any  satisfaction  till  they  had  reduced  him. 

It  was  knanlfest  that  they  Were  only  solicitous  for  th^ir  own  interest, 
aind  had  no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander.  The  Macedonians  bep;aa 
tiy  be  impatient,  and  declared  aloud,  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  caus« 
the  yonnf;  Alexander  to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  action,  as  he  was  then 
fourteen  years  of  ag^e,  and  to  brin.fr  him  out  of  prison,  in  order  to  make 
liira  acquainted  with  the  state  of  his  affairs.  Cassander,  who  foresaw  \% 
this  proceeding  the  destruction  of  his  own  measures,  caused  the  yoonic 
king  and  his  mother  Roxana  to  be  secretly  put  to  death,  in  the  castle  of 
Ainphipolis,  where  he  bad  con6ned  them  for  some  years. 

*  Polysperchjn,  who  governed  in  Peloponnesqs,  took  this  opportunity 
to  declare  openly  against  th^  conduct  of  Cassander,  and  made  the  people 
aensible  of  the  enormous  wickedness  of  this  action,  with  a  view  of  render^ 
ins:  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians,  and  entirely  supplanting  him  in  their 
affections.     As  he  bad  then  no  thoughts  of  re-entering  Macedonia,  from 
whence  he  had   been  driven   by  Cassander,   he  affected  an  air  of  great 
seal  for  the  house  of  Alexander,  and  in  order  to  render  it  apparent,  he 
caused  Hercules,  another  son  of  Alexander  by  Barsina,  Ihe  widow  of 
Memnon,  and  who  was  then  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  brought 
from  Pergamus,  upon  which  he  himself  advanced  with  an  army,  and  pro- 
posed to  the  Macedonians  to  place  him  upon  the  throne.    Cassander  waa 
terrified  at  this  proceeding,  and  represented  to  him  at  an  interview  betweea 
tbem,  that  he  was  preparing  to  raise  himself  a  master  but  that  it  would  be 
more  for  his  interest  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,  and  secure  the 
fioverieij^nty  of  Greece  to  himself,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  his  own  as- 
sistance for  that  purpose.    This  discourse  easily  prevailed  upon  him  to 
saerifice  the  young  prince  to  Cassander^  as  he  was  now  persuaded  that  he 
should  derive  great  advantages  from  his  death.    Hercules,  therefore,  and 
his  mother,  suffered  the  same  fate  from  him  the  next  year,  as  Roxana  and 
tier  son  had  before  from  Cassander,  and  each  of  these  wretches  sacrificed 
in  his  turh  an  heir  Of  the  crown,  in  order  to  share  it  between  themselves; 

As  there  was  now  no  prince  of  Alexander's  house  left,  each  of  them  re- 
tained his  government  tvifh  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  and  were  per- 
suaded that  they  had  effectually  secured  their  acquisitions,  by  the  murder 
of  those  prmces  who  alone  had  a  lawful  title  to  them,  even  congratulating 
themselves  for  having  extinguished  in  their  own  minds  all  remains  of  res- 
pect for  the  memory  of  Alexander,  their  master  and  benefactor,  which 
till  then  had  held  their  hands.  Who,  without  horror,  could  behold  an  ad- 
lion  so  perfidious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  shameful  and  base  !  But  such 
was  the  insensibility  of  them  both,  that  they  were  equally  forward  to  fe- 
licitate themselves  on  the  success  of  an  impious  confederacy,  which  end- 
ed in  the  effusion  of  their  master's  blood.  The  blackest  of  all  crimes 
never  c^osts  the  ambitious  any  remorse,  provided  they  conduce  to  their 
ends. 

f  Ptolemy  having  commenced  the  war  anew,  took  several  cities  fron;^ 
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Antigonoa  in  Cilicia,  and  other  parts  ;  but  DemetrioB  toon  resained  wU 
his  father  bad  lost  in  Cilicia  ;  and  the  other  generala  of  Anttgonus  had  the 
same  success  against  those  of  Ptoleoif,  who  did  not  command  this  eipe* 
dilion  in  person.  Cyprus  was  now  the  only  territory  where  Ptolemy  pre- 
served his  conquests ;  for  when  he  had  caused  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos, 
to  suffer  death  be  entirely  crushed  the  party  of  ADtlgonns  io  Unt 
island. 

*  In  order  f  o  obtain  some  compensation  for  what  he  had  lost  in  Cilieti, 
he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  some  other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, 
Where  he  tooic  several  places  from  Antigonus. 

f  He  then  sailed  into  the  ^gean  sea,  and  made  himself  master  of  tlie 
Isle  of  Andros ;  after  which  he  took  Sicyon,  Corintb,  and  some  other 
cities. 

During  his  continuance  in  those  parts,  he  formed  an  iathnate  eorm- 
pondence  with  Cleopatra,  the  sifter  of  Alexander,  who  had  eipoined 
Alexander,  kiug  of  Epirus,  and  at  whose  nuptials  Philip  had  beea  ua» 
ainated.  This  princess,  after  the  death  of  her  consort,  who  was  sIud  io 
the  wars  of  Italy,  had  continued  in  a  state  of  widowhood,  and,  foriere- 
ral  year?,  had  resided  at  Sardis  in  Lydta  ;  but  as  Antigonus,  who  was  mis- 
ter of  that  city,  did  not  treat  her  with  any  extraordinary  respect,  Ptole- 
my made  an  artful  improvement  of  her  discontent,  in  order  to  gain  her 
over  to  his  interest.  With  this  intention  he  invited  her  to  an  intervieir,  in 
hopes  of  deriving,  from  her  presence,  some  advantages  against  Aatii^ 
nu3.  The  princess  had  already  set  out,  but  the  govemourof  Sardis  eans- 
ed  her  to  be  stopped,  and  immediately  brought  back  by  the  comosidof 
Antigonus,  and  then  secretly  destroyed  her.  Antigonus,  soon  after  tbii 
event,  came  to  Sardis ;  where  he  ordered  all  the  women  who  bad  been  '» 
strumental  in  her  murder,  to  be  proceeded  against. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  heavily  the  arm  of  the  Al- 
mighty  fell  upon  all  the  race  of  Alexander,  and  with  what  severity  Hp*''' 
sued  the  small  remains  of  his  family,  and  all  those  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  any  way  related  to  that  famous  conqueror,  whose  favour  was  ard«i|' 
ly  coui'ted  by  all  the  world  a  few  years  before.  A  fatal  curse  co»mBW 
bis  whole  family,  and  avenged  upon  it  aH  the  acts  of  violence  which  hid 
been  committed  by  that  prince.  God  even  used  the  ministratk^o  of ''^ 
courtiers,  officers,  and  domestics,  to  render  the  severity  of  his  judgo*"* 
visible  to  all  mankind,  who,  by  these  means,  received  some  kiad  of  «• 
paratk)n  for  the  calamities  ttiey  had  suffered  from  Alexander.  ,     , 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minister  of  the  Deky  in  the  execution  w 
his  just  decrees,  was  not  the  less  criminal  on  that  account,  beeaose  be 
only  acted  from  motives  of  ambition  and  cruelly,  which,  in  the  etem, 
filled  him  with  all  imaginable  horror,  and  which  he  wished  be  could  be^- 
pable  of  coneealing  from  the  observation  of  mankind.  He  celebrated  in« 
funeral  of  Cleopatra  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  hoping,  by  ^**'*  Pjf 
ftible  exterior,  todazKle  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  avoid  the  hatred  fl 
to  so  black  a  crime.  But  so  deep  a  stahi  of  hypocrisy  as  this  V  If -Ip 
covers  the  crime  it  labours  to  conceal,  and  only  increases  the  jost  oo 
the  world  generally  entertains  for  those  who  have  committed  it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  action  was  not  the  only  one  that  ^°;'^"^^, 
committed.  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  raised  the  superstructure  of  their  po^ 
er  on  the  clemency  and  justice  with  which  they  governed  tlieirpcop  ^» 
and,  by  these  expedients,  established  lasting  empires,  which  contioo 
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Ihek  IraiilieB  for  Kveral  Kenernljons  :  bat  the  cbameter  of  Antigottus  was 
^  adiietenl  oast  U  was  a  maniin  witb  him,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to 
lifts  deugiMv  without  the  least  regard  to  justice  or  liumanity ;  io  conse- 
quence of  which,  when  that  kNiital  and  tyrannical  force,  by  which  alona 
be  hail  supported  bimwlf,  came  to  fail  him^  he  lost  both  life  and  em- 
pire. 

Ptolemy,  witb  all  the  wisdom  and  moderalioa  of  hia  government,  was 
not  secure  from  revolts.  The  treachery  of  Ophelias,  governour  of  Lybia 
and  Cyi^naiea,  who  formed  an  insurrectjoa  much  about  this  time,  gave 
him  a  just  inquietude,  but  it  happened  very  fortunately  Lo  be  attended 
with  no  sinister  effect  This  officer  had  served  first  under  A  lexander,  and,  af- 
ter the  death  of  that  prince,  had  embraced  the  interest  of  Ptolemy,  whom 
be  followed  into  Efi^ypt  Ptolemy  intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the 
army  wbkh  was  intended  for  the  reduction  of  Lybia  and  Cyrenaica,  p«ov- 
inces  that  had  been  allotted  to  him,  as  well  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  tb« 
partiUoB  of  the  empire.  When  these  two  provinces  were  subdued,  Pto« 
lemy  conferred  the  government  of  them  upon  Ophelias,  who,  when  fa« 
was  sensible  that  this  prince  was  too  much  engaged  with  Antigonus  and 
JDemetrios  to  give  him  any  apprehensions,  had  rendered  himself  independ- 
ent, and  continued  for  that  year  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  usur- 
pation. 

Agathoeles,  king  of  Syracuse,  having  marched  into  Africa  to  attack 
the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to  engage  Ophelias  in  his  interest,  and 
promised  to  assist  him  in  the  conquest  of  ail  Africa  for  himself.  Ophel- 
ias, won  by  so  grateful  a  proposal,  joined  Agathocles  with  an  army  of 
SOfiOO  men  In  the  Carthaginian  tehritories ;  but  he  had  scarce  arrived 
there,  liefore  the  perfidious  wretch,  who  had  drawn  him  thither,  caused 
him  to  k>e  slain,  and  kept  his  army  in  his  own  service.  The  history  of  the 
Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader,  in  what  manner  this  black  instance 
of  treachery  succeeded.  Ptolemy,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  recover- 
ed Lybia  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of  the  latter  was  an  Athenian  lady 
of  uncommon  beauty  ;  her  name  was  Eurydice,  and  she  was  descemled 
from  Miltlades.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  returned  to  Athens 
where  Demetrius  saw  her  the  following  year  and  espoused  her. 

SECTION  VII. 

DEMETRIUS,  THE    BON   OF  ANTIGONUS,     BESIEGES     AND   TAKES   ATHENS.--^ 
*BK  CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  FOLLOW. 

ANTIGONUS  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  desiprn  to  restore  fiberty 
to  all  Greece,  *  which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  slavery,  by  Cassander,  Ptole- 
my and  Polyspercbon.  These  confederate  princes,  in  order  to  subject 
the  Greeks,  had  judged  it  expedient  to  establish  aristocracy  in  all  the  cit- 
ies they  conquered.  This  is  the  government  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and 
corresponds,  the  most  of  any,  with  regal  authority.  Antigonus,  to  en- 
gage the  people  in  his  interest,  had  recourse  to  a  contrary  method,  by  sub- 
8titutin<'  a  democracy,  which  more  effectually  soothed  the  inclination  of 
the  Greeks,  by  lodging  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  This  conduct 
was  a  renovation  of  the  policy  which  had  been  so  frequently  employed 
against  the  Laced«monians,  by  the  Athenians  and  Persians,  that  had  fil- 
ways  succeeded  ;  and  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this  con- 
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joDCture,  if  fitipportecl  by  ft  good  arnfy.  Anti^us  could  not  enter  upw 
bis  measures  io  a  belter  manoer^  than  by  opening  the  scene  with  the  agoil 
of  demooratic  liberty  in  Athens;  which  was  not  only  the  moat  jeahNi8,biit 
was  likewise  at  the  head  of  all  the  other  republics. 

When  the  siege  of  Athens  had  been  resolved  upon,  Antlgomn  was  toM 
by  one  of  his  friends,  that,  if  he  should  happen  to  take  tbat  city,  he  oocht 
Id  keep  it  for  himself,  as  the  key  of  all  Greece  ;  but  be  entirely  rtjeeied 
that  proposal,  and  replied,  '*  that  the  best  and  strongest  key  which  iw 
**  knew,  was  the  friendship  of  the  people  ;  and  that  Athens  bmf  in  a 
**  manner  the  light  by  which  all  the  world  steered,  would  not  fail  to  spread 
*'  unirersally  the  glory  of  his  actions."  It  is  very  surprising  io  see  in  vbit 
manner  princes,  who  are  very  unjust  and  selMnterested,  can  somellnia 
borrow  the  language  of  equity  and  generosity,  and  are  solicitous  of  doing 
themselves  honour  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  virtues,  to  wUeh,  in 
yeality,  they  are  utter  strangers. 

Demetrius  set  out  for  Athens  with  5000  talents,  and  a  fleet  of  250  ebips. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  had  commanded  in  that  city  for  the  space  of  t» 
years,  in  the  name,  and  under  the  authority  of  Cassander  ;  and  the  repob- 
lie,  as  I  have  already  observed,  never  experienced  a  juster  Koverameiit} 
or  enjoyed  a  series  of  greater  tranquility  and  happiness.  The  cifisem  ia 
^gratitude  to  his  administration,  had  erected  as  many  statues  to  his  hoooir 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  namely  360  ;  for  at  that  time,  the  year,a«* 
cording  to  Pliny,  *  was  limited  to  this  number  of  days.  An  hoDOor  lft« 
this  had  never  been  accorded  to  any  citizen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the  inhabitants  prepared 
for  its  reception,  believing  the  ships  belonged  to  Ptolemy  ;  but  when  the 
captains,  and  principal  ofilcers,  were  at  last  undeceived,  they  iinffledi- 
ately  had  recourse  to  arms  for  their  defence ;  every  place  was  filled  with 
tumult  and  contusion,  the  Athenians  being  reduced  to  a  sudden  and  vmi- 
pected  necessity  of  repelling  an  enemy,  who  advanced  upon  them  with- 
out being  discovered,  and  had  already  made  a  descent ;  for  Demetrias  bid 
entered  the  port,  which  he  found  entirely  open,  and  might  easily  be  dift* 
tingttished  on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  where  with  his  hand  he  made  a  eifitfi 
to  the  people  to  keep  themselves  quiet,  and  afford  him  an  audieoee.  Tbe 
tumult  being  then  calmed,  he  caused  them  to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  her- 
ald, who  placed  (limself  at  his  side,  <*  that  his  father,  Antigonus,  had  sent 
^'  him,  under  happy  auspices,  to  reinstate  the  Athenians  in  the  full  poe««^ 
<'  sion  of  their  liberty,  to  drive  the  garrison  out  of  their  citadel,  aad  to 
'*  re-establish  their  laws,  and  ancient  plan  of  government.'' 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cast  their  bucklers  dqwn  at  Ibev 
fcet,  and  clapping  their  hands  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy,  pressed  De- 
|netri\is  to  descend  from  his  galley,  and  called  him  their  preserver  aad 
benefactor.  Those  who  were  then  with  Demetrius  Phalereus  were  onao- 
imously  of  opinion,  thi^t  as  the  son  of  Aotigonus  was  already  roaster  « 
the  cjty.  it  would  be  bettfjr  to  receive  him,  though  they  should  even  w 
certain  that  he  would  not  perform  any  ope  article  of  what  be  had  promis- 
ed :  upon  which  they  immediately  dispatfhe)!  aipbassadors  to  him  with  a 
tender  of  their  submissions. 

Ifemetrius  received  them  in  a  £craclous  manner,  and  pave  them  a  ^^^ 
favourable'audience  ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  his  gpod  ^»sP*J^'* 
tion  toward  therq,  he  gave  them  Aristo(?emu3  of  Miletus,  one  of  hia  w"* 
cr'fi  most  intimate  friends,  as  an  hostage  at  their  dismission.    He  was  l»^ 

*  Nondum^nno  Jiunc  numerum  dicrum  excqdentc.  Plip.  I  iff^^'  ^  ^ 
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wise  eaMM  to  piOTide  for  the  sBfety  of  Demetrios  Pimlereus,  who,  ia 
eooaequence  of  this  revolutioo,  had  more  reasoo  to  be  apprehemnve  of 
Ilk  citioeBs  than  eren  of  the  enemies  themaelTea.  The  repotatioo  and 
Tirtue  of  this  great  man  had  inspired  the  younp  prince  with  the  utmost  re* 
spect  for  his  person ;  and  he  sent  with  him  a  sufficient  piard  to  Thebes,  in 
compliance  with  his  own  request.  He  then  told  the  Athenians  (hat  he  wa% 
determined  not  to  see  their  city ;  and  (hat  as  desirous  as  he  was  to  visit  it^ 
lie  would  not  so  much  as  enter  within  the  walls  till  he  had  entirely  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  subjection,  by  driving  out  the  garrison  (hat  tncroached 
vpon  their  liberties.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  a  large  ditch  to  be  open- 
ed, and  raised  good  intrenchments  before  the  fortresses  of  Munychia,  to  de- 
prive it  of  all  communlcatiou  with  the  city ;  after  which  he  embarked  for 
Mefcara,  where  Cassander  had  placed  a  strong  garrison. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed  that  Cratesipolis  the  wife 
dr  Alexander,  and  dau£;hter  of  Polysperchon,  who  was  greatly  celebrated 
for  her  beauty,  then  resided  at  Patre,  and  was  extremely  desirous  to  see 
him,  ami  to  be  at  his  devotion.  He  therefore  left  his  army  in  the  terrilo* 
ries  €)i  Megara,  and  having  selected  a  small  number  of  persons  most  dispoa* 
ed  to  attend  him,  he  set  out  for  Patrae ;  and  when  he  had  arrived  within 
a  small  distance  of  that  city,  he  secretly  withdrew  himself  from  his  people^ 
and  caused  a  pavilion  to  be  erected  in  a  private  place,  that  Gratesipolia 
mif^ht  not  be  seen  when  she  came  to  him.  A  party  of  the  enemy  hap* 
pening  to  be  apprised  of  this  imprudent  proceeding,  marched  against  him 
when  he  least  expected  such  a  visit ;  and  he  had  but  just  time  to  disguise 
himself  in  a  mean  habit,  and  elude  the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight;  so 
that  be  was  on  the  very  point  of  being  taken  in  the  most  ignominious  man« 
ner  on  account  of  his  incontidence.  The  enemy  seised  his  tent  with  the 
riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  soldiers  demanded  leave  to  plunder 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  for  them  so  effectually  that 
the  city  was  saved.  Demetrius  drove  out  the  garrison  of  Cassander,  and 
reinstated  Megara  in  Its  liberties.  *  Stilpon  a  celetwated  philosopher,  lived 
in  that  city,  and  was  visited  by  Demetrius,  who  asfced  him  if  he  had  lost 
any  thing  ?  *^  Nothing  at  all,"  replied  Stilpon,  **  for  I  carry  all  ray  effects 
«<  aboQt  me  ;"  meaning  by  that  expression,  his  justice,  probity,  temperance, 
and  wisdom ;  with  the  advantage  of  not  ranking  any  thing  in  the  class  of 
blessings  that  could  be  taken  from  him.  What  could  all  the  kings  of  the 
earth  do  in  conjunction  against  such  a  man  as  this,  who  neither  desires  nor 
dreads  any  thing,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  philosophy  not  to  consider 
death  itself  as  a  calamity  ? 

Though  the  city  was  saved  from  pillage,  yet  all  the  slaves  in  general 
were  taken  and  carried  off  by  the  conquerors.  Demetrius  on  the  day  of 
his  return  from  thence,  caressed  Stilpon  exceedingly,  and  told  him  that  he 
left  the  city  to  him  in  an  entire  state  of  freedom.  **•  What  you  say  my  lord, 
"  h  certainly  true,"  replied  the  philosopher,  "  for  you  have  not  left  so  much 
^*  as  one  slave  in  it." 
Demetrius  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  posted  his  troops  before  the 

*  jVIegara  Demetrius  eeperat,  cui  cognomen  Poliorcetes  fiiit  Ab  hoc  Stilpon 
pbilosophus  interrogatus,  num  quid  perdidisset :  nihil,  iuquit ;  omnia  nam(]ue  raea 
xnecum  sunt — Hab^bat  enim  s(*cuni  vera  bona,  in  qus  non  est  manus  injectio —  . 
Hsc  sunt,  justitia,  virtus,  teroperantia,  prudentia ;  ct  hoc  ipsum,  ifihil  bonum  pu- 
tare  quod  eripi  possit — Cogita  nunc,  an  huic  qiiisquam  farere  injuriain  possit,  cui 
belluin,  et  hodtis  ille  ej^'egiam  arteni  quassandarum  urbium  proKSSUS,  eripere  ni- 
hil potuit.    henec.  de  Cpnst  sap.  c*  V.  et  Ep.  9, 
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port  of  Monychia,  and  carried  on  the  siege  with  bo  nuieh  Yixour,  that  be 
soon  drove  out  the  garrison,  and  rased  the  fort.  The  Athenians  after  thie 
€vent,  entreated  him  with  great  importunity  to  come  and  refresh  himself  is 
the  city  ;  upon  which  he  accordingly  entered  it,  and  then  asaemhled  tbe 
people,  to  whom  be  restored  their  ancient  form  of  government,  promKiai; 
at  the  same  time,  that  his  father  should  send  them  150,000  measures  d 
tOTUf  and  all  necessary  materials  for  building  100  galleys  of  three  bescbes 
of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians  recover  their  demoeraej  about 
14  years  after  its  abolition. 

Then*  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  extended  even  to  impiety  ami  irreli- 
gion,  by  Uie  excessive  honours  they  decreed  them.  They  fint  conferred  tJie 
title  of  king  on  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  neither  these  nor  soy  of  the 
other  princes  had  ever  had  the  presumption  to  take  till  then,  thou^  tbejr 
bad  assumed  to  themselves  all  the  power  and  eflecta  of  royalty.  Tbe  Atbea- 
ians  likewise  honoured  them  with  the  appellation  of  tutelar  deities ;aiidia« 
stead  of  the  magistracy  of  the  archoo,  which  gave  the  year  its  denomiBatioo, 
they  elected  a  priest  of  these  tutelar  deities,  in  whose  name  all  the  public 
acts  and  decrees  were  passed.      They  aj|p  ordered  their  pictures  to  be 
painted  on  the  veil,  which  was  carried  in  procession  at  their  solemn  fesd- 
yals  in  honour  of  Minerva,  called  Panathensea,  and  by  an  excess  of  aduli* 
iion  scarce  credible,  they  consecrated  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  Deme- 
trius descended  from  his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  upon  it,  which  tbej 
called  the  '*  altar  of  Demetrius  descending  from  his  chariot ;"  aod  Ibe^ 
added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more,  which  they  sliled  "  the  tribe  of 
«  Demetrius,  and  the  tribe  of  Antigonus."    They  also  changed  the  name 
of  the  two  months  in  their  favour,  and  published  an  order  that  those  irbo 
should  be  sent  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  by  any  decree  of  the  people, 
instead  of  being  distinguished  by  the  common  title  of  ambaMadors,  sbooM 
be  called  theoroi,  which  was  an  appellation  reserved  for  those  who  were 
chosen  to  go  and  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  Delphos  or  Olympis,  io  Ibe 
name  of  the  cities.    But  even  all  these  honours  were  not  so  strange  m 
extravagant  as  the  decree  obtained  by  Democlides,  who  proposed,  *'  tbat 
*<  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  consecration  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to 
«<  be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos,  proper  persona  abouid 
''  be  dispatched  to  Demetrius  the  tutelar  deity,  and  that  after  the/  bad  oA 
*^  iered  sacrifices  to  him,  they  should  enquire  of  this  tutelar  deity  is  "^^* 
^'  manner  they  ought  to  conduct  themselves,  so  as  to  celebrate  with  the 
!'  greatest  promptitude  and  the  utmost  devotion  and  magnificence,  the  oeu- 
^  ication  of  those  offerini^s ;  and  that  the  people  would  comply  with  sU  ^ 
*}  directions  of  the  oracle  on  that  occasion," 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  discovered  in  respect  to  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  was  no  less  criminal  and  extravagant  than  the  immoderate 
acknowledgment  that  they  had  rendered  to  their  new  master.    Tbey  m^ 
always  considered  the  former  as  too  much  devoted  to  oligarchy,  nnd  ^fj^ 
offended  at  his  suffering  the  Macedonian  garrison  to  continue  in  tbeir  cita- 
del for  the  space  of  ten  years,  without  making  the  least  application  to  ta«j 
sander  for  their  removal.   In  this  he  however  had  only  pursued  the  oooduc 
of  Phocion,  and  undoubtedly  considered  those  troops  as  a  necessary  re- 
straint on  the  turbulent  disposition  of  the  Athenians.    *  They  mW  pos«- 
biy  imagine  likewise,  that  by  dcclarin^i^  against  him  they  should  in^rt"*^ 
themselves  more  effectually  with  the  conqueror.      But  whatever  their  m 
tives  might  be,  they  first  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  for  cooiuo)^^}' 

*  Dio^.  Lacvt. 
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and  a«  ibey  were  incapable  of  exeentlDg  tiielr  resentmeiit  upon  hU  penoo, 
because  he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  threw  down  the  numeroaa 
etatues  they  had  raised  in  honour  of  Demetrioa  Phalerens ;  who  when  he 
had  received  iDtelligence  of  their  proceecfings,  <^  at  least,"  said  he,  ^  it  will 
**  not  be  in  their  power  to  destroy  that  Tirtoe  in  me  by  which  those  statoet 
"  %vere  deserved." 

What  estimation  is  to  be  made  of  those  honoars,  which  at  one  time  are 
bestowed  with  so  mach  profusion,  and  as  suddenly  revoked  at  another ; 
honours  that  have  been  denied  to  virtue,  and  prostituted  to  vicious  princes^ 
ivith  a  constant  disposition  to  divest  them  of  those  favours  upon  the  first 
ioapresBions  of  discontent,  and  degrade  them  from  their  divinity  with  at 
much  precipitation  as  they  conferred  it  upon  them!  What  weaikness  and 
stupidity  do  those  discover,  who  are  either  touched  with  strong  impressiont 
of  joy  when  they  receive  such  honours,  or  appear  dejected  when  they  hap- 
pen to  lose  them ! 

The  Athenians  still  proceeded  (o  greater  extremities.      Demetrius  Pha- 
iereus  was  accused  of  having  acted  contrary  to  their  laws  in  many  instances 
during  his  administration,  and  they  omitted  no  endeavours  to  render  him 
odious.     It  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  recourse  to  this  injustice  and 
calnmny,  as  infamous  as  such  expedients  were  in  their  own  nature,  to 
escape  if  possible  the  just  reproach  of  having  condemned  that  merit  and 
Tirtne  which  had  been  universally  known  and  experienced.    The  statues 
while  they  subsisted,  were  so  many  public  testimonials  continually  deeiar* 
ing  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  Demetrius,  and  against  the  injusdce  of 
the  Athenians.    Their  own  evidence  then  turned  against  them,  and  that 
they  could  not  invalidate.    The  reputation  of  Demetrius  was  not  oblitera- 
ted by  the  destruction  of  his  statues ;  and  ttierefore  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  appear  criminal,  that  the  Athenians  might  be  able 
to  represent  themselves  as  innocent  and  just ;  and  they  imagined  that  a 
solemn  and  authentic  condemnation  would  supply  the  defect  of  proofs, 
and  the  regularity  of  forms.    They  did  not  even  spare  his  friends :  an4 
all  those  who  had  maintained  a  strict  intimacy  with  him,  were  exposed  to 
insults.    Menander  that  celebrated  poet,  from  whom  Terence  had  tran- 
scribed the  greatest  part  of  his  comedies,  was  on  the  point  of  being  pros- 
ecuted, ftir  no  other  reason  than  his  having  contracted  a  friendship  with 
Demetrius. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  Demetrius  after  he  had  passed 
some  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for  refuge  to  Cassander,  who  was  sensible  of 
his  merit,  and  testified  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  that  he  continued 
under  his  protection  as  long  as  that  prince  lived.  But  as  he  had  reason,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Cassander,  to  be  apprehensive  of  all  things  from  the  bru- 
tality of  his  s6n  Antipater,  who  had  caused  his  own  mother  to  be  destroyed, 
he  retired  into  Egypt  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  rendered  himself  illustri- 
ous  by  his  liberafitiefl  and  regard  to  men  of  letters,  and  whose  court  Was 
then  the  asylum  of  all  persons  in  distress. 

*  His  reception  at  that  coinrt  was  as  favourable  as  possible  ;  and  the  king 
according  to  iBIian,  gave  him  the  office  of  superintending  the  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  the  slate.  He  held  the  first  rank  among  the  friends  of 
that  prince  }  lived  in  affluence,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  transmit  presents 
to  his  friends  at  Athens.  These  were  undoubtedly  some  of  those  real 
friends  of  whom  Demetrius  himself  declared  that  they  never  came  to  him 
in  his  prosperity  fill  he  first  had  sent  for  them,  but  that  they  always  visited 
him  in  iiis  adversity  without  waiting  for  any  invitation.  ^ 

*  ^Jian.  I.  iii.  o.  17.    Plut.  in  Exil.  p.  601. 
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Daring  hU  exile  he  composed  several  treatises  on  governtnent,  the  da- 
ties  of  civil  life,  and>other  subjects  of  the  like  nature.  The  employment 
was  a  kiud  of  sustenance  to  his  mind  *  and  cherished  in  it  those  sentiments 
of  humanity  with  which  it  was  so  lar)!:eiy  replenished.  How  gratefoi  a 
consolation  and  resource  is  this,  either  in  solitude  or  a  state  of  eiile,  to  a 
man  solicitous  of  improving  his  hours  of  leisure  to  the  advantage  of  him* 
aelf  and  the  public. 

.  The  reader  when  he  considers  the  surprising  number  of  statues  erected 
in  honour  qf  one  man,  will  undouhtedly  bestow  some  reflections  oo  tbe 
strange  difference  he  discovers  between  the  glorions  ages  of  Athens,  and 
Ihat  we  are  now  describing.  A  very  judicious  authorf-  has  a  fine  remajk 
on  this  occasion.  All  the  recompense,  says  he,  which  the  Athenians  form- 
eriy  granted  Milttades  for  preserving  the  state,  was  the  privilege  of  bein^ 
represented  in  a  picture  as  the  principal  fissure,  and  at  the  bead  of  nine 
ottier  generals,  animating  the  troops  for  the  battle  ;  but  tbe  same  people 
being  afterwards  softened  and  corrupted  by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  de- 
creed above  300  Vatues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus.  Such  a  prodigality  of 
honours  are  no  proofs  of  real  merit,  but  the  effects  of  servile  adulalioo; 
and  Demetrius  Phalereus  was  culpable  to  a  considerable  degree  in  not  op 
posing  them  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  if  he  really  was  in  a  condition  to 
prevent  their  taking  place.  }  The  conduct  of  Cato  was  much  more  pro- 
dent  when  he  declined  several  marks  of  distinction  which  the  people  were 
desirous  of  granting  him  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  one  day  why  no  statoes 
iiad  been  erected  to  him  when  Rome  was  crowned  with  those  of  so  manx 
others,  '*  I  had  much  rather,''  said  he,  "  people  should  inquire  why  I  bare 
'*  none  than  why  I  have  any." 

True  honour  and  distinction,  says  Plutarch,  in  the  place  I  last  cited,  con- 
sist in  the  sincere  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people,  founded  on  real  lnf^ 
it  and  effectual  services.  These  are  sentiments  which  are  so  far  from  being 
extinguished  by  death,  that  they  are  perpetuated  from  age  to  age ;  wherea? 
a  profusion  of  honours  throuch  flattery,  or  the  apprehensions  entertained  of 
bad  princes  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to  survive  them,  and  frequently 
die  away  before  them.  The  same  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  whom  we  hare 
lately  seen  consulted  and  adored  like  an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  soon  ha?e 
the  mortification  to  behold  the  Athenians  shutting  their  gates  ag&iost  biiOi 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  change  of  his  fortune. 

H  Demetrius  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  espoused  Eurydice  the  widow 
of  Ophelias.  He  had  already  had  several  wives,  and  among  the  restPhiUj 
the  daughter  of  Antipatcr,  whom  his  father  compelled  him  to  roariy  agaioj 
bis  inclination,  citing  to  him  a  ver^e  out  of  Euripides,  which  be  cbaoged 
into  «  parody  by  the  alteration  of  one  word.  "Wherever  fortune  is,  * 
*•  person  ought  lo  marry  even  against  his  inc^matior^.{>''  As  ancient  as  (h^* 
maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown  obsolete  hitherto,  but  retains  its  full  force, 
how  contrary  soever  it  be  to  the  sentiments  of  nature.  Demetrius  was  se- 
verely censured  at  Athens  for  infamous  excesses. 

%  In  a  short  time  aficr  this  marriage,  his  father  ordered  him  to  quit  Greece, 

*  Malta  pnrchra  in  illo  calamitoso  exilio  scrip^it,  non  ad  usum  aliqucm  su"Jj^' 
quo  erat  orhatus ;  sed  aninii  rultus  ille  crat  ei   quasi  quidam  humanitatis  ci 
Cic  de  Finib.  bon  vt  mal.  I.  v.  n  &4.  f  t^or.  Nep.  in  Miltiad.  c.  vi. 

t  Pint  in  praec  rcip  g*'r.  p.  820. 

II  Pint   \r  n  i-^'tr   p   '.,'n. 

^  Owif  r»  Ktp^^,  w»f»  vTif  ydfOiTtdf,     It  was  ia^tvrt^^  a  man  must  senc^ 
•     11  DioO.  I.  XX.  p.  7»3— 7a».    Jf  iut.  m  Uemctr.  p.  ««t?,  buB.    Justin.  I.  x^*  ^'  ^ 
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and  jient  him  with  a  stropg  fleet  add  a  nimieroiis  army  to  cooqaer  the  islo 
of  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.     Before  he  undertook  tHis  ezpeditioo,  he  sent 
amoassadors  to  the  Rbodians  to  invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him  against 
Ptolemy  ;  but  this  attempt  proved  ineffectual,  and  they  constantly  insisted 
on  the  liberty  of  persevering  in.the  neutrality  they  had  embraced.     Deme- 
trius being  sensib|le  that  the  intelligence  Ptoleihy  maintained  in  Rhodes  had 
defeated  his  design,  advanced  to  Cyprus  whefe  he  made  a  descent,  and 
marched  to  Salfimina,  the  capital  of  that  island.     Menelaus  the  brother  ot 
Ptolemy,  who  had  shut  himself  up  there  with  most  of  his  troops,  marched 
out  to  dve  him  battle,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled  tore-enter  the 
place  after  he  had  lost  1000  of  his  men,  who  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and 
30  00  mote  who  were  taken  prisoners. 

Menelaus  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  elated  with  this  success,  would 
undertake  the  siege  of  Salamina,  made  all  the  necessfiry  preparations  oa 
his  part  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  and  while  he  was  employing  all  his  atten- 
tion to  that  effect,  be  sent  three  couriers  post  to  Ptolemy  to  carry  him  the 
news  of  his  defeat,  and  the  siege  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  they  were 
also  to  solicit  him  to  hasten  the  succours  he  demanded,  and  if  possible  to 
lead  them  in  person. 

Demetrius  after  he  had  obtained  an  exact  account  of  the  situation  of  the 
place,  as  also  of  his  forces,  and  those  of  the  garrison,  was  sensible  that  he 
bad  not  a  sufficient  number  or  battering  rams,  and  other  military  machines 
for  its  reduction,  and  therefore  sent  to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert 
workmen,  with  an  infinite  quantity  of  iron  and  wood,  in  order  to  make  all 
the  necessary  preparations  for  assaulting  a  city  of  that  importance ;  and  ha 
then  built  the  famous  engine  called  helepolis,  of  which  I  shall  give  an  ex« 
act  description. 

When  all  the  necessary  dispositions  were  made,  Demetrius  carried  on 
bis  approaches  to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the  walls  with  his  engines; 
and  as  they  were  judiciously  worked,  they  had  all  the  effect  that  could  be 
expected.  The  besiegers  aft^r  various  attacks  opened  several  large  breach- 
es in  the  wall,  by  which  means  the  besieged  were  rendered  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  assault  much  longer,  unless  they  could  resolve  on  some 
boUl  attempt  to  prevent  the  attack  which  Deqcietrius  intended  to  make  the 
next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had  suspended  the  hostilities  on  both 
sides,  the  inhabitants  of  Salamina  piled  a  vast  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  the 
walls,  with  an  intermixture  of  other  combustible  materials,  and  about  mid- 
night threw  them  all  down  at  the  foot  of  the  helepolis,  battering  rams  and 
other  engines,  and  then  kindled  them  with  long  flaming  poles.  The  fire 
immediately  seized  them  with  so  much  violence,  that  they  were  all  in 
flames  in  a  very  short  time.  The  enemy  ran  from  all  quarters  to  extinguish 
the  fire  ;  but  this  cost  them  a  considerable  time  to  effect,  and  most  of  the 
machines  were  greatly  damaged.  Demetrius  however  was  not  discouraged 
at  this  disaster. 

Ptolemy  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother's  ill  success  in 
the  action  against  Demetrius,  caused  a  powerful  fleet  to  be  fitted  out  with 
all  expedition,  and  advanced  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  assistance.  The 
battle  for  which  both  parties  prepared,  after  some  ineffectual  overtures  of 
accommodation,  created  great  expectations  of  the  event  not  only  in  the 
generals  who  were  then  upon  the  spot,  but  in  all  the  absent  princes  and 
commanders.  The  success  appeared  to  be  uncertain,  but  it  was  very  ap- 
parent that  it  would  eventually  give  one  of  the  contending  parties  an  entire 
superiority  over  the  rest.  Ptolemy  who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  160  sail, 
had  Ordered  Menelaus  who  was  then  at  Salamina,  to  come  op  with  the  W 
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vessels  under  his  command,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear  fniard  of  Demein* 
us,  and  throw  them  into  disorder  amidst  the  first  heat  of  the  battle.  But 
Demetrius  bad  the  precaution  to  leave  10  of  bis  ships  to  oppose  those  60 
of  Menelaus  ;  for  this  small  number  was  sufficient  to  guard  the  entrance 
into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow  and  prevented  Menelaos  from  com- 
ing out.  When  this  preliminary  to  the  engagement  was  settled,  Demetri- 
us drew  out  his  land  forces  and  extended  them  along  the  points  of  land 
which  projected  into  the  sea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  in  tose  soy 
misfortune  happened,  to  assist  those  who  would  be  obliged  to  save  them- 
selves by  swimming ;  after  which  he  sailed  into  the  open  sea  with  180  g:al< 
leys  and  charged  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  so  much  impetuosity  that  he 
broke  the  lines  of  battle.  Ptolemy  finding  his  defeat  inevitable,  bad  im- 
mediately recourse  to  flight  with  eight  galleys,  which  were  all  that  escaped  ; 
for  of  the  other  vessels  which  composed  his  fleet,  some  were  either  shat- 
tered or  sunk  in  the  battle,  and  all  the  others  to  the  number  of  70  were 
taken  with  their  whole  complements.  All  the  remains  therefore  of  Ptole- 
my's train  and  baggage,  with  his  domestics,  friends  and  wives,  proviuoDs, 
arms,  money  and  machines  of  war  on  board  the  store  ships  that  lay  atap- 
chor  were  seized  by  Demetrius,  who  caused  them  to  be  carried  to  bis 
camp. 

Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  opposition  after  this  battle  at  sea,  bat  sur- 
rendered himself  to  Demetrius,  with  the  city  and  all  his  ships  and  land  for- 
ces, which  last  consisted  of  1200  horse,  and  12,000  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  this  victory  by  his  humanity  and  geoe- 
rous  conduct  after  it.  He  caused  the  slain  to  be  interred  in  a  magoificeot 
manner,  and  generously  restored  liberty  to  Menelaus  and  LentiscoSi  soe 
the  brother  and  the  other  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  who  were  found  among  the 
prisoners :  he  also  dismissed  fhem  with  their  friends  and  domestics,  and 
all  their  baggage  without  any  ransom ;  that  he  might  once  more  ret om  the 
civilities  he  had  formerly  experienced  from  Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occasion  aAer 
the  battle  of  Gaza.  *  With  so  much  more  generosity,  disinterestednese,  and 
politeness  did  enemies  make  war  against  each  other  in  those  days,  thaove 
now  find  between  friends  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life.  He  likcmse 
selected  out  of  the  spoils  1200  complete  suits  of  armour,  and  gave  them 
to  the  Athenians :  the  rest  of  the  prisoners,  whose  nucnber  amounted  to 
17,000  men,  without  including  the  marines  taken  with  the  fleet,  ^^^^' 
corporated  by  him  into  his  troops,  by  which  means  he  greatly  reinforced 
his  army. 

Antigonus  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety  and 
impatience  for  an  account  of  a  battle,  by  the  event  of  which  the  fe<«  ^* 
himself  and  his  son  was  to  be  decided.  When  the  courier  brought  bins  intel- 
ligence that  Demetrius  had  obtained  a  complete  victory,  his  joy  rose  in  pi^ 
portion  ;  and  all  the  people  at  the  same  instant  proclaimed  ADtigonosaDO 
Demetrius  kings.    Antigonus  immediately  transmitted  to  his  son  them- 
dem  which  had  glittered  on  his  own  brows,  and  gave  him  the  regal  title  lo 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  him.     The  Egyptians  when  they  were  informed  oi 
this  proceeding,  were  also  no  less  industrious  in  proclaiming  Ftoletnyi^^^^ 
that  they  might  not  seem  to  be  dejected  at  their  defeat^  or  be  thought  io  en- 
tertain the  less  esteem  and  aflectlon^  for  their  prince.     Lysimacbtt*  »f^ 
Seleucus  soon  followed  their  example,  tlie  one  in  Thrace  and  ^^^^,    -^ 
Babylon,  and  the  provinces  of  the  cast;  and  assumed  the  title  of  Mng^^ 
their  several  dominions,  after  they  had  for  so  many  years  usurped  w^  * 

*'Tanto  honestiua  tune  bella  gerebantur,  quam  nunc  aBQicit«  eoUintur.  J^  ^ 
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prene  aotfaoritj  tiiere,  without  presttmiDg  to  take  this  title  upon  tbem  till 
that  time,  which  was  about  18  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  Caa** 
aaoder  alone,  though  he  was  treated  ae  a  king  by  the  others  in  their  dis- 
course and  letters  to  him,  continued  to  write  in  his  usual  manner  and  with: 
out  affixing  any  addition  to  his  name. 

Plutarch  obserres  that  this  new  title  not  only  occasioned  these  princes  to 
auement  their  train  and  pompous  appearance,  but  also  caused  them  to  a&- 
Bume  airs  of  pomp  and  loftiness,  and  inspired  them  with  such  haughty  im- 
pressions as  they  had  never  manifested  till  then ;  as  if  this  appellation  had 
auddenly  exalted  them  into  a  species  of  beings  different  from  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

*  Seleucus  had  greatly  increased  his  power  in  the  orieutal  provinces,  du* 
ring  the  transactions  we  have  been  describing;  for  after  he  had  killed  Ni- 
canor  in  a  battle,  whom  Antigonus  had  seat  against  him,  he  not  only  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  possession  of  Media,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  but  re- 
duced Persia,  Bactriana,  Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  on  this  side  the 
Indus,  which  had  fornkerly  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 

f  Antigonus  on  his  side,  to  improve  the  victory  his  son  had  obtained  in 
Cyprus,  assembled  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  Syria,  with  an  intention  to 
invade  Egypt.  He  flattered  himself  that  conquest  would  infallibly  attend 
bis  arms,  and  that  he  should  divest  Ptolemy  of  that  kingdom  with  as  much 
ease  as  he  had  taken  Cyprus  from  him.  Whilst  he  was  conductine  this 
great  army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed  him  with  bis  fleet,  which  coasted 
along  the  shores  of  Gaza,  where  the  father  and  son  concerted  the  measures 
eacti  of  them  were  to  pursue.  The  pilots  advised  them  to  wait  till  the  set- 
ting of  the  pleiades,  and  defer  their  departure  only  eight  days,  because  the 
sea  was  then  very  tempestuous :  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  sur- 
prise  Ptolemy  before  his  preparations  were  completed,  caused  him  to  dis- 
regard that  salutary  advice.  Demetrius  was  ordered  to  make  a  descent 
in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  whilst  Antigonus  was  to  endeavour  to 
open  a  passage  by  land,  into  the  heart  of  the  country ;  but  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  succeeded  in  his  expedition.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  sus- 
tained great  damage  by  violent  storms  ;  and  Ptolemy  had  taken  such  effec- 
tual precaution  to  secure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  rendered  it  impracti- 
cable to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.  Antigonus  on  the  other  hand  hav- 
ing employed  all  his  efforts  to  cross  the  deserts  which  lie  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  had  much  greater  difllcultiea  still  to  surmount,  and  found  it  im- 
possible to  pass  the  first  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march,  such  judicious  or- 
ders had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  so  advantageously  were  his  troops 
posted  at  all  the  passes  and  avenues ;  but  what  was  still  more  afllictlve  to 
Antieonus  than  all  the  rest,  his  soldiers  daily  deserted  from  him  in  great 
numbers. 

Ptolemy  had  sent  out  boats  on  several  parts  of  the  river  where  the  ene- 
mies resorted  for  water,  and  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  on  his  part  from 
those  vessels,  that  every  deserter  from  their  troops  should  receive  from 
him  two  minaB,  and  every  officer  a  talent.  So  considerable  a  recompense 
s>oti  allured  great  numbers  to  receive  it,  especially  the  troops  in  the  pay  of 
Antigonus,  nor  were  they  prevailed  upon  by  money  alone,  as  their  inclina- 
tions to  serve  Ptolemy  were  much  stronger  than  their  motives  to  continue 
under  Antigonus,  whom  they  considered  as  an  old  man  difficult  to  be  pleas- 
ed, imperious,  morose,  and  severe ;  whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himself  amia- 

*  A.M.  3699.    AntJ.  C.  SOS.    Appian  in  Syr.  p.  122,  123.    Justin.  1.  xv.  c.  4, 
t  Diod.  I  xi(.  p.  304-r-d06.    Plut  in  Denotr.  p.  81)6,  297. 
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ble  by  fais  gentle  disposition  and  engaging  behavioar  to  all  wfao  approached 
him. 

Anti^onus  after  he  had  hovered  to  no  effect  on  the  frontiers  of  Egfpt,  and 
CTen  till  his  provisions  began  to  fail  him,  became  sensible  of  his  inability  to 
enter  £?ypt;  that  his  army  decreased  every  day  by  sickness  and  de- 
sertion ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  subsist  his  reniaining  troops 
any  longer  in  that  country ;  was  obliged  to  return  into  Syria  in  a  ferj 
ebameful  manner,  after  having  lost  in  this  unfortunate  expedition  a  great 
number  of  his  land  forces,  and  abundance  of  his  ships. 

Ptolemy  having  offered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude  for  the  pro- 
tection they  had  granted  him,  sent  to  acquaint  Lysimachns,  Cassander  and 
Spleucus  with  the  happy  event  of  that  caimpaign,  and  to  renew  the  aJliaoce 
between  them  against  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  last  attack  be 
bad  to  sustain  for  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  it  greatly  contributed  to  fii  it 
upon  his  head  in  consequence  of  the  prudent  measures  he  pursued.  Ptole- 
my the  astronomer,  therefore  fixed  the  commencement  of  his  reign  at  this 
period,  and  afterwards  points  out  the  several  years  of  its  duration  io  his 
chronolos;ical  canon.  He  begins  the  epocha  on  the  7th  of  November^  and 
]9  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

SECTION  VIII. 

DEMETRItrS     BESIEGES   RHODES. — PR0T06ENE8     8PARBD   DURING  THE 

SIEGE. 

ANTIGONUS^  ivas  almost  80  years  of  age  af  that  time,  and  as  be  bad 
then  contracted  a  gross  habit  of  body,  and  consequently  was  but  little  qual- 
ified for  tbe  activity  of  a  military  life,  he  made  use  of  his  son's  services,  who 
by  tbe  experience  he  bad  already  acquired,  and  the  success  which  attended 
him,  transacted  the  most  important  affairs  with  great  ability.  The  father 
Sot  this  reason  was  not  offended  at  his  expensive  luxury  and  intefflper 
ance ;  for  Demetrius  during  peace,  abandoned  himself  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses of  all  kinds,  without  the  least  regard  to  decorum.  In  times  ofvnr 
indeed,  he  acted  a  very  different  part ;  he  was  then  a  quite  different  man  ; 
yigilant,  active,  laborious,  and  invincible  to  fatigues.  Whether  he  gave 
in  to  pleasure,  or  applied  to  serious  affairs,  he  entirely  devoted  himself  i^ 
the  one  or  the  other  ;  and  for  the  time  he  engaged  in  eittiier,  was  incapable 
of  moderation.  He  had  an  inventive  genius;  and  it  may  bejjustljr  said, 
that  curiosity  and  a  fiqe  turn  of  mind  for  the  sciences,  lyere  inseparable 
from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural  industry  in  frivolous  and  m* 
ai&^nificant  amusements,  like  maqy  other  kings,  some  of  whom  as  Platarcb 
observes,  valued  themselves  for  their  expertness  in  playing  on  instruments, 
others  in  painting,  and  some  in  their  dexterity  in  the  ti^rner's  art,  with  an 
hundred  other  qi^alities  of  private  n^en  but  pot  on^  of  a  prince.  Hi9  ap' 
plication  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  something  great  and  truly  royal  jnit; 
his  galleys  with  five  benches  of  oars,  were  the  admiration  of  his  encmjes, 
ivho  beheld  them  sailing  along  the  coasts ;  and  his  engines  called  helepoies, 
were  a  surprising  spectacle  to  those  whom  he  besieged.  They  **®''®  f^! 
ceedingly  useful  to  him  in  the  war  with  Rhodes,  with  the  conduct  of  whicn 
bis  father  had  charged  him  at  the  time  w.e  are  now  speaking  of.  .. 

Among  the  islands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  first  rank,  m  we 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  as  the  safety  of  its  ports  and  roads,  which,  on 

♦  A.  M.  3700.     Ant.  J.  C.  §04.    Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  8I9r-885,  et  817,  8i5.  Pl"t-  '^ 
Deiiaetr.  p.  887,  898.        " 
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that  accoont,  were  resorted  to  by  great  numbers  of  trading  ships  from  alt 
parts.  It  then  formed  a  small  but  very  powerful  state,  whose  friendship 
was  courted  by  all  princes,  and  who  was  studious,  on  its  own  part,  to 
oblige  them  by  observing  an  exact  neutrality,  and  carefully  declining  any 
declaration  in  favour  of  one  against  another,  in  the  wars  that  arose  in 
those  times.  As  the  inhabitants  were  limited  to  a  little  island,  all  their 
power  flowed  from  their  riches,  and  their  riches  from  their  commerce, 
which  it  was  their  capital  interest  to  preserve  as  free  as  possible  with  the 
Mediterranean  states,  which  all  contributed  to  their  prosperity.  The  Rhodi- 
aos,  by  persisting  in  so  prudent  a  conduct,  had  rendered  their  city  very 
flourishing ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they  became  extremely- 
opulent.  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  neutrality  they  maintained,  their 
inclination,  as  well  as  interest,  secretly  attached  them  to  Ptolemy,  because 
the  principal  and  most  advantageous  branches  of  their  commerce  flowed 
from  Egypt.  When  Antigonus,  therefore,  demanded  succours  of  them  in 
his  war  with  Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare 
against  Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and  ally ;  but  this  answer,  as  prudent 
and  well  concerted  as  it  really  was,  drew  upon  them  the  displeasure  of  An- 
ti^oous,  which  he  expressed  in  the  severest  menaces ;  and  when  he  re« 
turned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  he  sent  his  son  Demetrius,  with  a 
fleet  and  army,  to  chastise  their  insolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  like- 
wise  to   reduce  them  to  his  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  foresaw  the  impending  storm,  had  sent  to  all   the 
princes  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  to  implore  their  assist- ' 
ance,  and  caused  it  to  be  represented  to  the  latter,  that  their  attachment 
to  his  interest  had  drawn  upon  them  the  danger  to  which  they  were  then 
exposed. 

The  preparations  on  each  side  were  immense.  Demetrius  arrived  be- 
fore Rhodes  with  a  very  numerous  fleet,  for  he  had  200  ships  of  war  of 
different  dimensions,  and  more  than  170  transports,  which  carried  about 
40,000  men,  without  including  the  cavalry,  and  the  succours  he  receiv- 
ed from  pirates,  fie  had  likewise  near  1000  small  vessels  laden  with  pro- 
visions, and  all  other  necessary  accommodations  for  an  army.  The  ex- 
pectation of  the  vast  booty  to  be  acquired  by  the  capture  of  so  rich  a 
city  as  Rhodes,  had  allured  great  numbers  of  soldiers  to  join  Demetrius 
in  this  expedition.  This  prince  who  had  the  most  fertile  and  inventive 
genius  that  ever  was,  for  attacking  places,  and  forming  machines  of  war, 
had  brought  with  him  an  infinite  number  of  the  latter.  He  was  sensible 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  brave  people,  and  very  able  commanders,  ^  who 
had  acquired  great  experience  in  maritime  affairs  ;  and  that  the  besieged 
had  above  an  hundred  military  machines  almost  as  formidable  as  his  own. 
Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  island  landed  in  order  to  take  a  view 
of  the  most  commodious  situation  for  assaulting  the  place.  He  likewise 
sent  out  parties  to  lay  the  country  waste  on  all  sides,  and,  at  the  san\e 
lime,  caused  another  body  of  his  troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  de- 
molish the  houses  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then  employed  them 
as  materials  to  fortify  his  camp  with  a  triple  palisade. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  deflenee.  ^  All 
persons  of  merit  and  reputation  for  military  affairs,  in  the  countries  in  al- 
liance with  the  Rhodians,  threw  themselves  into  the  city,  as  much  for  the 
honour  of  serving  a  republic,  equally  celebrated  for  its  gratitude  and  the 
courage  of  its  citizens,  as  to  manifest  their  own  fortitude  i^nd  abilities  in 
the  defence  of  that  place,  against  one  of  the  greatest  captains,  and  the  most 
expert  in  the  conduct  of  sieges,  that  antiquity  oyer  produced. 
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Tbej  began  with  dismissiog  from  the  cliy  all  such  penons  as  were  me* 
less ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing  anna  amoaot- 
led  to  6000  citizens,  and  1000  strangere.  Litierty,  and  the  right  of  demsem, 
were  promised  to  such  slaves  as  should  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
bravery,  and  the  public  engaged  to  pay  the  masters  the  full  price  of  each 
of  them.  It  was  likewise  publicly  declared,  that  the  citiaens  should  be* 
stow  an  honourable  interment  on  those  who  should  lose  their  Uvea  io  aaj 
engagement,  and  would  also  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  their  parents, 
wives,  and  children,  and  portion  the  daughters  in  marriage :  and  thst 
when  the  sons  should  be  of  age  capable  of  bearing  arms,  they  should  be 
presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the 
great  solemnity  of  the  Bacclianalians. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men.  The 
rich  came  in  crowds  with  money  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  siege,  and 
the  soldier's  pay.  The  workmen  redoubled  their  industry  in  making  arms^ 
that  were  excellent,  as  well  for  the  promptitude  of  execution,  as  the  bean* 
ty  of  the  work.  Some  were  employed  in  making  catapultas  and  balistss  ; 
others  formed  different  machines  equally  necessary ;  a  third  class  repaifvd 
the  breaches  of  the  walls ;  while  several  others  supplied  them  with  stooe. 
In  a  word,  every  thing  was  in  motion  throughout  the  city ;  each  striTiag 
with  emulation  to  distinguish  himself  on  that  occasion  ;  so  that  a  seal  so 
ardent  and  universal  was  never  known  before. 

The  besieged  first  sefit  out  three  good  sailers  against  a  small  fleet  of  cot- 
tiers and  merchants,  who  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions  ;  they  sank 
a  great  number  of  tlieir  vessels,  burned  several,  and  carried  into  the  city 
such  of  the  prisoners  who  were  in  a  condition  to  pay  their  ransom.  The 
Rhodians  gained  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  this  expedition  ;  for  li 
l^as  mutually  agreed,  that  1000  drachms,  about  251.  should  be  paid  for  ex- 
ery  person  that  was  a  freeman,  and  half  the  sum  for  a  slave. 

The  siege  of  Rhodes  has  been  represented  as  the  masterpiece  of  Oeme> 
trius,  and  the  greatest  instance  of  the  fertility  of  his  genius  in  resources 
and  inventions.  He  begaq  the  attack  from  the  sea,  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  port,  and  the  towers  which  defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  he  caused  two  tortoises  to  be  erec^ 
^d  on  two  flat  prahms  or  kNirks  joined  together,  to  facilitate  his  approach 
to  the  places  he  intended  to  batter.  One  of  these  was  stronger  and  more 
solid  than  the  other.  In  order  to  cover  the  men  from  those  enormous 
pnasses  which  the  besieged  discharged  from  the  towers  and  walls,  with 
the  catapultas  planted  upon  them  ;  the  other  was  of  a  lighter  structure,  and 
flesigned  to  shelter  the  soldiers  from  flights  of  darts  and  arrows.  Two 
powers  of  four  stories  were  erected  at  the  same  time,  which  exceeded  io 
height  the  towers  that  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port,  and  which  were 
intended  to  bo  used  in  battering  the  latter  with  volleys  of  stones  aad 
flarts.  Each  of  these  toners  were  placed  upon  two  ships  strongly  bound 
together. 

Demetrius,  besides  these  tortoises  and  towers,  caused  a  kind  of  float- 
ing barricado  to  be  erected  on  a  long  bpam  of  timber,  four  feet  thick, 
through  which  stakes  armed  at  the  end  with  large  points  of  iron  were 
driven.  These  stakes  were  disposed  horison tally  with  their  spikes  project- 
ing forward,  in  order  to  prevent  the  veefsels  of  the  port  from  shattering 
the  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewise  selected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largest  vcjsels,  on  the  side  of 
which  he  erected  a  rampart  of  planks  with  liltlc  windows,  easy  to  be 
opened.     He  there  placed  the  best  Cretan  archers  an»I  slinger^  in   all  his 
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army,  and  fttinished  them  with  an  infinite  number  of  bows,  small  balistas, 
or  cross  bows,  and  catapultas,  with  other  engines  for  shooting;  in  order 
to  gali  the  worlsmen  of  the  city  employed  in  raising  and  repairing  the 
walls  of  the  port. 

The  Rhodians  seeing  the  besiegers  torn  all  their  efforts  against  that  quar^ 
ter,  were  no  less  industrious  to  defend  it ;  in  order  to  accomplish  that  de^ 
sign,  they  raised  two  machines  upon  an  adjoining  eminence,  and  formed 
three  others,  which  they  placed  on  large  ships  of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  litlle  haven.  A  body  of  archers  and  slingers  were  liicewise  posted  on 
each  of  these  situations,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  stones,  darts,  and 
arrows  of  all  kinds.  The  same  orders  were  also  given  with  respect  to  the 
ships  of  burden  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  ships  and  all  their  armament,  to  be- 
gin the  attack  on  the  ports,  such  a  violent  tempest  arose  as  rendered  it  im-> 
possible  for  him  to  accomplish  any  of  bis  operations  that  day ;  but  the 
fiea  growing  calm  about  night,  he  took  the  advantage  of  the  darkness,  and 
advanced,  without  being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to  the  grand  port^ 
where  he  made  himself  master  of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  about  500  pa- 
ces from  the  wall,  where  he  posted  400  soldiers,  who  fortified  themselves 
immediately  with  good  palisadoes. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caused  his  batteries  to  advance  with  the 
sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  shouts  of  his  Ivhole  army  ;  and  they  at  first 
produced  all  the  effect  he  proposed  from  them.  A  great  number  of  the  be- 
sieged were  slain  in  this  attack,  and  several  breaches  were  opened  in  the 
mole  which  covered  the  port;  but  they  were  not  very  advantageous  to 
the  besiegers,  who  were  always  repulsed  by  the  Rhodians ;  and  the  loss  be* 
ing  almost  equal  on  both  sides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
port  with  bis  ships  and  machines,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
arrows. 

The  besieged,  who  had  been  instructed  at  their  own  expence  in  wlia€ 
manner  the  night  was  capable  of  being  improved,  caused  several  fire  ships 
fa  sail  out  of  the  port,  during  the  darkness,  in  order  to  burn  the  tortoises 
and  wooden  towers  which  the  enemy  bad  erected ;  but  as  they  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  incapable  of  forcing  the  floating  barricado,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  into  the  port.  The  Rhodians  lost  some  of  their  fire  ships^ 
in  Ihis  expedition,   but  the  mariners  saved  Ihemselves  by  swimming. 

The  next  day,  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be  made  against 
the  piort,  and  the  wails  of  the  place,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the 
shouts  of  his  whole  array,  thinking  by  those  means  to  spre«d  terror 
among  the  besieged :  but  they  were  so  far  from  being  intimidated,  that 
they  sustained  the  attack  with  incredible  vigour,  and  discovered  the  sawe 
intrepidity  for  the  space  of  eight  days  that  it  continued  ;  and  actions  of 
astonishing  bravery  were  performed  on  both  sidfs  during  that  long  period: 
Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which  his  troops  had  sei- 
zed, gave  orders  for  erecting  upon  it  a  battery  of  several  engines,  whicfr 
discliarged  great  stones  of  1501b.  in  weight,  against  the  walls  aod  towers, 
the  latter  of  which  tottered  with  the  repeated  shocks,  and  several  breach- 
es were  soon  made  in  the  walls.  The  besiegers  then  made  a  furious  ail- 
Vance  to  seize  the  moles  which  defended  the  eiitrai>cp  into  the  pof  t ;  t>ui 
as  this  post  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the  Rhoilian?,  they  spared  no 
pains  to  repulse  the  hrsiesrers,  who  had  already  made  a  considerable  pro* 
'^ress.  This  they  at  last  effecteil,  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows,  which 
they  discharged  upon  their  enemies  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  for  such  a 
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lengCh  of  iime,  that  tbey  were  obliged  to  retire  in  confufiion,  after  1o«iig 
a  great  number  of  their  men.       « 

The  ardour  of  the  besiegers  was  not  diminished  by  this  repulse,  and 
they  rather  appeared  more  animated  than  ever  against  the  Rhodians.  Thej 
began  the  scalade  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time,  and  employed  the  be- 
sieged so  effectually,  that  they  scarce  knew  whither  to  run  for  the  defence 
of  the  place.  The  attack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fury  on  all  sides, 
and  the  besieged  defended  themselves  with  the  greatest  intrepidity.  Grett 
numbers  were  thrown  from  the  ladders  to  the  earth,  and  miserably  bruis- 
ed ;  several,  even  of  the  principal  officers,  got  to  the  top  of  the  wail, 
where  they  were  covered  with  wounds  and  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemj; 
so  that  Demetrius,  notwithstanding  all  his  valour,  thought  it  necessarf  io 
retreat,  in  order  to  repair  his  enginesj  which  were  almost  entirely  desfroj-  j 
ed  by  so  many  attacks,  as  well  as  the  vessels  that  carried  them. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  immediate  care  was  takea 
to  bury  the  dead ;  the  beaks  also  of  the  ships,  with  the  other  spoiU  tbat 
had  been  takeii  from  the  enemy,  were  carried   to  the   temple,  and  the  | 
workmen  were  indefatigable  in  repairing  the  breaches  of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  seven  days  in  refitting  his  ships,  and  re- 
pairing his  engines,  set  sail  again,  with  a  fleet  as  formidable  as  the  former, 
and  steered,  with  a  fair  wind,  directly  for  the  port,  which  employed  his 
attention  most  as  he  conceived  it  impracticable  to  reduce  the  place  till  be 
had  first  made  himself  master  of  that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  caused  a  vast 
quantity  of  lighted  torches,  flaming  straw,  and  arrows  to  be  discharged, 
in  order  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  that  were  riding  there,  while  his  en- 
gines battered  the  mole  without  intermission,  l^he  besieged,  who  expect- 
ed attacks  of  this  nature,  exerted  themselves  with  so  much  vigour  and  ac- 
tivity, that  they  soon  extinguished  the  flames,  which  had  sei^d  the  res- 
sels  of  the  port. 

At  the  same  time  they  caused  three  of  their  largest  ships  to  sail  out  of 
the  port,  under  the  command  of  Exacestes,  one  of  their  bravest  officers, 
with  orders  to  ahack  the  enemy,  and  use  all  possible  means  to  join  the 
Vessels  that  carried  the  tortoises  and  wooden  towers,  and  to  charge  them 
in  such  a  manner  with  the  beaks  of  theirs,  as  might  either  sink  them,  or 
render  them  entirely  useless.  These  orders  were  executed  with  a  sui^jris- 
ing  expedition  and  address  ;  and  the  three  galleys,  after  they  had  shattere<l 
aad  broke  through  the  floatin;;  barricado  already  mentioned,  drove  their 
beaks  with  so  much  violence  into  .the  sides  of  the  enemy's  barks  on  which 
the  machines  were  erected,  that  the  water  was  immediately  seen  lo  flow 
into  them  through  several  openings.  Two  of  them  were  already  »"''*» 
but  the  third  was  towed  alonj;  by  the  galleys,  and  joined  the  main  flef  » 
and  as  dangerous  as  it  was  to  attack  them  in  that  situation,  the  Rhodian^f 
through  a  blind  and  precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  toattcmpi'- 
But  as  the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with  suc- 
cess, Exacestes,  with  the  officer  who  commanded  under  him,  &tid  some 
others,  after  having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  imaginable,  were  m^ 
with  the  galley,  in  which  they  were  ;  the  other  two  regained  the  port,  a* 
ter  sustaining  many  dangers,  and  most  of  the  men  also  arrived  there  7 
•wfmming.  j^, 

As  unfortunate  as  this  last  attack  had  proved  to  Demetrius,  ^^^?\u^i^ 
termined  to  undertake  another  himself:  and,  in   order  to  succeed  in  ^ 
desi^n,   he   ordered  a  machine  of  a  new  invention  to  be  builf,  ^  ^ 
the  height  and  lireHclth  of  those  he  had  lately  lost.     When  this  ww  co^^ 
plctcd,  he  caused  it  to  be  placed  near  the  port,  which  he  was  rc^olv* 
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force;  but  at  the  iDstailt  they  Were  preparing:  to  work  it,  a  dreadfal  tea- 
pest  arose  at  sea,  and  iunk  it  to  the  bottom  with  the  Testis  on  which  it 
had  been  raised. 

The  besieged,  who  wei'e  attentive  to  improve  all  favourable  conjune*" 
tures,  employed  the  time  afforded  them  by  the  continuance  of  the  teiiipesti 
in  regaining  the  eminence  near  the  port,  which  the  enemy  had  carried  in 
the  first  assault,  and  where  they  afterwards  fortified  themselves.  The 
Rhodians  attacked  it,  and  were  repulsed  several  times  :  but  the  forces  of 
Demetrius,  who  defended  it,  perceiving  fresh  troops  continually  pouring 
upon  them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  any  relief,  were 
obliged,  at  last,  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  400 
men. 

This  series  of  fortunate  events  was  succeeded  by  the  arrival  of  500 
men  from  Onossus,  a  city  of  Crete,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
also  of  500  more  whom  Ptolemy  sent  from  Escypt,  most  of  them  tieing 
Rhodians,  who  had  listed  themselves  among  the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius,  being  extremely  mortified  to  see  all  his  batteries  at  the  port 
rendered  Ineffectual,  resolved  to  employ  them  by  land,  in  order  to  carry 
the  place  by  assault,  or  to  reduce  it  to  the  necessity  of  capitulating.  He 
therefore  prepared  materials  of  every  kind,  and  formed  them  into  a  ma- 
chine called  helepolis,  and  which  was  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been 
invented  before.  The  basis  on  which  it  stood  was  square,  and  each  of 
its  sides  had  an  extent  of  75  feet.  The  machine  itself  was  an  assemblage 
of  large  square  beams  rivetted  together  with  iron,  and  the  whole  mass  rest- 
ed upon  eight  wheels  that  were  made  proportionable  to  th#  superstructure. 
The  jaunts  Of  these  wheels  were  three  feet  thick,  and  strengthened  with 
lar^e  iron  plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  movements  of  the  helepolis,  care  had 
been  taken  to  place  casters  *  under  it,  whose  volubility  rendered  the  ma* 
chine  moveable  any  way. 

From  each  of  the  four  nngles,  a  large  column  of  wood  was  carried  up 
to  the  height  of  about  150  feet,  and  mutually  inclining  to  each  other. 
The  machine  was  composed  of  nine  stories,  whose  dimensions  gradually 
lessened  in  the  ascent.  The  first  story  was  supported  by  43  beams,  and 
the  last  by  no  more  than  nine. 

Three  sides  of  the  machine 'were  plated  over  with  iron,  to  prevent  its 
being  damaged  by  the  fires  that  were  launched  from  the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  story  were  little  windows,  whose  form  and  dimen- 
sions corresponded  with  the  nature  of  the  arrows  that  were  to  be  shot  from 
the  machine.  Over  each  window  was  a  kind  of  curtain  made  with  leath- 
er, stuffed  with  wool  :  this  was  let  down  by  a  imachine  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  intention  of  it  was  to  break  the  force  of  whatever  should  be  dis- 
charged  by  the  enemy  against  it. 

Each  story  had  two  large  stair  cases,  one  for  the  ascent  of  the  menv 
and  the  other  for  their  descent. 
This  machine  was  moved  forwards  by  SOOO  of  the  strongest  and  most 

*  Mons,  RolliD  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  be  was  obliged  to  retain  the  Greek 
term  (antistrepta)  for  want  of  a  proper  French  word  to  render  it  by  ;  but  as  the 
English  language  is  not  so  defective  in  that  particular,  the  translator  lias  express- 
ed the  Greek  by  the  word  caster,  which,  as  well  as  the  original  word,  signi- 
fies a  wheel  placed  under  a  piece  of  work,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  con- 
vertible on  all  sides,  like  those  little  wheels  affixed  under  the  fen  of  bed?,  by 
which  they  move  with  case  to  any  part  of  a  room. 
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vigorous  meii  'm  the  whole  army,  bnt  the  art  with  wluch  it  was  bailt  gmt- 
ly  facilitated  the  motion. 

Demetrius  also  gave  orders  for  building  a  great  numlier  of  other  v»- 
chines,  of  different  magnitudes,  and  for  various  uses  ;  he  also  employed 
his  seamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over  which  th«  BMchinea  were  to  move, 
which  was  100  fathoms.  The  number  of  artisans  and  others,  emploj«l 
on  these  works,  amounted  to  near  80,000  men,  by  which  means  they  were 
finished  with  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  doring  these  formidable  preparationst 
but  employed  their  time  in  raising  a  counter  wall  on  the  tract  of  icroood 
where  Demetrius  iatended  to  batter  the. walls  of  the  city  with  the  heiepo* 
lis :  and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  they  demolished  the  wall 
which  surrounded  the  theatre,  as  also  several  neighbouring  hoases,  and 
even  some  temples,  having  solemnly  pronused  the  gods  to  boifcl  more 
magnificent  structures  for  the  celebratioD  of  their  worship,  after  tlie  siege 
should  be  raised. 

When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  bad  quitted  the  sea,  they  sent  oat 
nine  of  their  best  ships  of  war,  divided  into  three  squadrons,  the  cooi^ 
mand  of  which  they  gave  to  three.of  their  bravest  sea  officers,  who  re- 
turned with  a  very  rich  booty,  some  galleys,  and  several  smaller  veMeif^ 
which  they  trad  taken,  as  also  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  Tbej  bid 
likewise  seized  a  galley  richly  laden,  and  in  which  were  large  quantitieaof 
tapestry,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  variety  of  rich  robes,  iotemied  bf 
Phila  as  a  present  to  her  husband  Demetrras,  and  accompanied  with  let- 
ters which  she  herself  had  written  to  him.  The  Rhodians  sent  the  whole, 
and  even  tlie  letters  to  Ptolemy,  which  exceedingly  exaspented  Deoie- 
trius.  In  this  proceeding,  says  Plutarch,  they  did  not  imitate  the  polHe 
coOduet  of  the  Athenians,  who  having  once  seised  some  of  the  coorief. 
of  Philip,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets  bot  | 
those  of  Olympias,  which  they  sent  to  Philip  sealed  as  they  were.  There 
are  soine  rules  of  decency  and  henoift'  which  ought  to  be  infiolably  ob- 
served even  with  enemies. 

While  the  ships  of  the  republic  were  employed  in  taking  the  priaeii^ 
ready  mentioned^  a  great  commotion  happened  at  Rhodes,  with  reaped 
to  the  statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  which  had  been  erected  io  boar 
our  to  them,  and  fill  thei>  were  heM  in  the  utmost  veneration.  Sooieot 
the  principal  citizens  were  solicitous,  in  a  public  assembly,  for  an  order  to 
destroy  the  statues  of  those  prince»  who  then  harassed  them  with  lucb  a 
cruel  war;  but  the  people,  who  were  more  discreet  and  moderate  on  thii 
occasion  than  their  chiefs^  would  not  suffer  that  proposal  to  be  executed. 
So  wise  and  equitable  a  conduct^  exclusively  of  alt  events,  did  the  Rbo^ 
dians  no  small  honour  ;  but  should  their  city  have  been  taken,  ttcooM  ooi 
have  failed  to  inspire  the  conqueror  with  impressions  in  theic  fovoor. 

Demetrius  having  tried  several  mines  without  success,  from  their  beioS 
all  discovered,  and  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  vigilant  conduct  and  actin- 
ty  of  the  besieged,  gave  otdevs,  and  made  the  necessaiy  dispoaitioi»|,^^ 
general  assault :  in  order  to  which  the  helepolis  was  moved  to  a  w^ 
tion  from  whenee  the  city  might  be  battered  with  the  best  «^'*  f'f 
story  of  this  formidable  engine  was  furnished  with  catapultas  aadbaw<v 

proportioned  in  their  siee  to  the  dimensions  of  the  place,    it  ^*       |L]    i 
supported  and  fortified  on  two  of  Its  sides^  by  four  smalf  macbioei  caueo 
tortoises,  each  of  which  had  a  covered  gallery,  to  secure  ^^^-''-j     i 
should  either  enter  the  hefepolis,  or  issue  out  of  it,  to  execute  *"*'^     j 
orders.    On  each  side  was  a  battering  ram  of  a  prodigious  sii«f  ^^^'"^ 
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hig  of  a  piece  of  iimbcr  SO  fiitbom«  in  length,  armed  with  iron  termiBatiiig 
ID  a  point,  and  as  strong  as  the  >beak  of  a  gallej.  These  engines  were 
fDonnted  on  wheels,  and  were  made  to  baiter  the  walls  daring  ihe  attack 
with  ineredibie  force,  4iy  near  1006  men. 

When  CTery  thing  was  ready,  Demetrnis  ordered  ^he  trumpets  to  Aoond, 
and  (he  general  assanlt  to  he  given  on  all  sides,  both  -by  sea  and  land.  Jn 
the  heat  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  walls  were  already  shaken  by  the 
battering  rams,  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  Onidians,  and  earnesUy  so- 
licited Demelrins  to  suspend  the  assault,  f:iving  him  hopes,  at  the  sanie 
time,  that  they  should  prevail  upon  the  besieged  to  suhmit  to  an  honoura- 
ble capitulafton.  A  sospensiOB  of  arms  was  accordingly  granted  ;  but  the 
Khodians  refusing  to  capituhite  on  the  conditions  proposed  to  them,  the. 
arttack  was  renewed  with  so  miuch  fury,  and  all  the  machines  4Sooperated 
BO  effectually,  thait  a  large  tower  built  with  square  stones,  and  the  wall 
that  flanked  it,  wereiiattered  down.  The  besieged  fought  like  lions  in  the 
breach,  and  repnlsed  their  enemies. 

In  this  conjonctnre  the  vessels  which  PMemy  had  freighted  with 
300,000  measures  of  com,  and  different  kkids  of  pulse  fof  the  Rhodians, 
arrived  very  seasonably  in  the  port,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
enefny's  ships,  which  cruised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  intercept  them.  A 
few  days  after  this  relief,  two  other  small  fleets  sailed  into  the  port ;  one 
was  sent  by  Cassander,  with  100,600  bushels  of  barley ;  the  other  came 
from  Lyslmachusy  with  400,000  iiushels  of  corn,  and  as  much  barley. 
This  seasonable,  and  abundant  supply,  winch  was  received  when  the  city 
began  to  be  in  want  of  provisions,  inspired  the  besieged  with  new  courage, 
and  they  relolved  not  to  surrender  till  the  last  extremity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they  attempted  to  fire  die  en- 
emy's machines,  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  body  of  soldiers  to  march 
out  of  the  city  that  foHowing  midnight,  wkh  torches  and  all  kinds  of  kin- 
dled wood.  These  troops  aidvanced  to  the  batteries,  and  set  them  on  fire, 
and  at  the  same  tiDtie  innumerable  arrows  were  shot  from  the  wall,  to  sup- 
port the  detachment  against  those  who  should  endeavour  to  extinguish  the 
ilames.  The  besiegers  lost  great  aunabers  of  their  men  on  this  occasion, 
hecaase  they  were  incapable,  amidst  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  either  to 
see  or  avoid  the  voHeys  of  arrows  discharged  upon  them.  Several  plates 
of  iron  happening  to  fall  from  the  helepolis  during  the  conflagration,  the 
Hhodiana  advanced  with  impetuosity,  in  order  to  set  it  on  fire ;  but  as  the 
troops  within  that  moving  tower  quenched  it  with  water  as  fast  as  the  flames 
were  kindled,  they  couid  not  effect  their  design.  However,  Demetrius 
was  apprehensive  that  all  his  machines  would  be  consumed  ;  to  prevent 
which,  he  caused  them  to  betemoved  with  all  possible  expedition. 

I>emetrius,  being  curious  to  know  what  number  of  machines  the  besie- 
^  had  employed  in  casting  arrows,  caused  all  those  which  had  been  shot 
from  the  place  in  the  attack  that  night,  to  be  gathered  up ;  and  when  these 
were  counted,  and  a  proper  compalation  made,  he  became  sensible  that 
the  inhahitanu  must  have  more  than  500  engines  of  different  dimension^ 
for  discharging  fires,  and  about  1500  for  arrows.  The  prince  was  struck 
with  consternation  at  thts  number,  as  he  did  not  think  the  city  could 
have  made  soch  formidable  preparations.  He  caused  his  dead  to  l^e  inter- 
red, gave  directions  for  coring  those  who  were  wounded,  and  was  as  ex- 
peditious  as  possible  in  repairing  the  machines  which  had  been  dismounted 
and  rendered  useless. 

The  besieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation  they  enjoyed  by  the 
removal  of  the  machineii|  were  industrious  to 'fortify  themselves  against 
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the  new  assftolt  for  which  the  eneoif  were  theo  prepariny.  .To  thia  pv- 
pose  they  began  with  openiog  a  large  and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  eoeniy  into  the  city  ;  afler  which  they  raisd 
a  substantial  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  along  the  ditch  ;  and  vfhnk 
would  have  cost  the  enemy  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  same  time  to  every  other  emer* 
gency,  they  detached  a  squadron  of  the  nimblest  ships  in  their  port,  wbich 
took  a  great  number  of  vessels  ladep  with  provbions  and  ammuDitioD  for 
Demetrius,  and  brought  them  into  the  port.  These  were  soon  folloired  bj 
a  numerous  fleet  of  small  vessels  freighted  with  corn,  and  other  necefl» 
vies  sent  thein  by  Ptolemy,  with  1600  men  commanded  by  Antigonosof 
Macedonia. 

DemelriiiS)  having  reinstated  his  machines,  caused  tbem  all  to  adraoee 
pear  the  city,  when  a  second  embassy  arrived  at  the  camp  from  the  Atbe- 
Dians,  and  some  other  states  of  Greece,  on  the  same  subject  as  the  form- 
er, but  with  a$  little  success.  The  king,  whose  imagination  wasfroitfol 
of  expedients  for  succeeding  in  his  projects  detached  1500  of  his  troops, 
under  thfs  commapc)  of  Alcimus  and  Manicus^  with  orders  to  eoter  tbe 
breach  at  midnight,  and  force  the  intrenchments  behind  it  They  wen 
then  to  possess  themselyes  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  theatre,  where  they 
would  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  ground,  if  they  coqJd  but  ooee 
make  themselves  masters  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  execution  of 
so  important  and  dangerous  an  expedition,  and  amuse  the  eoemy  wilb 
false  attacks,  he  at  the  same  time  caused  the  signal  to  be  sounded  i»y  ail 
the  trumpets,  and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  all  sides,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  that  the  besieged  finding  sufficient  employment  in  aH  parts,  the  1500 
men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  intrenchments  wbich  cover- 
ed the  breach,  and  afterwanls  of  seizing  all  the  advantageous  posts  aboot 
the  theatre.  This  feint  had  all  the  success  the  prince  expected  from  it 
The  troops  having  shouted  from  all  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to 
a  general  assault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  entered  (be 
breach,  and  made  such  a  vigorous  attack  upon  those  who  defended  ^ 
^itch,  and  the  crescent  which  covered  it,  thai  after  they  bad  killed  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  put  the  rest  into  confusion,  they  seised  the 
posts  adjoining  to  the  theatre,  where  they  maintaiqed  theipaelves. 

The  alarm  was  very  great  in  the  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  conUDao^* 
ed  there,  dispatched  orders  to  their  officers  and  soldiers  not  to  quit  their 
posts,  nor  make  the  least  movement  whatever.  After  which  they  piaeed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  body  of  their  own  troops,  ^^^ 
those  who  were  newly  arrived  from  Egypt,  and  with  them  poured  upoa 
the  detachment  which  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  theatre ;  but  the  obscj 
rity  of  the  night  rendered  it  impracticable  to  dislodge  them  from  the  ^ 
they  had  seised,  and  the  day  no  sooner  appeared,  than  an  uoiversai  c^ 
of  the  besiegers  was  heard  from  all  quarters,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  animate  those  who  had  entered  lhe<plape,  and  inspire  them  with  a  reso- 
lution to  maintain  their  ground,  where  they  might  soon  expect  suceouf^* 

This  terrible  cry  drc\v  floods  of  tears  and  dismal  groans  from  the  pop**" 
hice,  women  and  children,  who  continued   in  the  city,  and  then  coocl"^ 
ded  themselves  Inevitably  lost.     The  battle,  however,  cootiotte4  ^|| 
great  vigour  at  the  theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended  their  posts  vii 
an  intrepidity  that  astonished  their  enemies,  till  at  hist  tbe  Rhodiansprevsjr 
ing  by  their  numbers,  and  perpetual  supplies  of  fresh  troops,  the  J«** 
ment,  after  having  ^een  Alcimus  and  Manicus  slain  on  the  spot,  were 
ligcd  to  ^ubmi^  to  superior  force^  and  abandon  a  post  it  was  noloog^'  P 
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aible  to  mtintaiii. .  Great  numbere  of  them  fell  on  the  spot,  and  the  rtnt 
were  taken  prisoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  aa^cmented  than  abated  by  this 
cheek,  and  he  was  making  the  necessary  dispositions  for  a  new  assault, 
when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  di« 
rected  to  take  all  possible  measures  for  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the 
Rhodians,  He  then  wanted  some  plausible  pretext  for  discontinuing  the 
sieice,  and  chance  supplied  him  with  it.  At  that  very  instant  deputies  from 
^tolia  arrived  at  his  camp  to  solicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the  Rbo* 
dians,  to  which  they  found  him  not  so  averse  as  before. 

*  If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  the  belepolis  be  true  (and  indeed  Vitruvius 
seems  to  confirm  it  with  a  small  variation  of  circumstances,)  it  might  pos- 
sibly be  another  motive  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  dispose  Demetrius 
to  a  peace.  That  prince  was  preparing  to  advance  his  helepolis  against 
that  city,  when  a  Rhodian  ensioeer  contrived  an  expedient  to  render  it  en- 
tirely useless ;  he  opened  a  mine  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  continued 
it  to  the  way  over  which  the  tower  was  to  pass  the  ensuing  day  in  order  to 
approach  the  waits.  The  besiegers  not  suspecting  any  stratas:em  of  that 
nature,  moved  on  the  tower  to  the  place  ondermiaed ;  which  being  incapa* 
pable  of  supporting  so  enormous  a  load,  sunk  in  under  the  machine,  which 
buried  itself  so  deep  in  the  earth,  that  it  was  impossible  to  draw  it  out 
again.  This  was  one  inconvenience  to  which  these  formidable  engines 
were  obnoxious  ;  and  the  two  authors  whom  I  have  cited  declare  that  this 
accident  determined  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege,  and  it  is  at  least  very 
probable  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  taking  that  resolution. . 

The  Rhodians  on  their  part  were  as  desirous  of  an  accommodation  as 
himself,  provided  it  could  be  effected  upon  reasonable  terms.  Ptolemy  In 
promising  them  fresh  succours  much  more  considerable  than  the  former, 
had  earnestly  exhorted  them^not  to  lose  so  favourable  an  occasion  if  it 
should  offer  itself.  Besides  which  they  were  sensible  of  the  extreme  ne- 
cessity they  were  under  of  putting  an  end  to  the  siege,  which  could  not  bat 
prove  fatal  to  them  at  last.  This  consideration  induced  them  to  listen 
with  pleasure  to  the  proposals  made  them,  and  the  treaty  was  concluded 
soon  after  upon  the  following  terms : — The  republic  of  Rhodes  and  all  its 
citis^ens  should  retain  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  lit>erty, 
without  being  subjected  to  any  power  whatsoever.  The  alliauce  they  had 
always  had  with  Antigonus  was  to  be  confirmed  and  renewed,  with  an  obli* 
gation  to  take  up  arms  for  him  in  all  future  wars,  provided  it  was  not  atsainst 
Ptolemy.  The  city  was  also  to  deliver  100  hostages,  to  be  chosen  by  De- 
metrius  for  the  effectual  performance  of  (he  articles  stipulated  betwecQ 
tbem.  When  these  hostages  were  given,  the  army  decamped  from  before 
Rhodes,  after  having  besieged  it  a  year. 

f  Demetrius  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rhodians,  was  desiroui^ 
before  his  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that  disposition ;  and  accord- 
*  ingly  presented  them  with  all  the  machines  of  war  he  had  «'mployed  in  that 
siege.  These  they  afterwards  sold  for  300  talents,  about  300,000  crowns, 
which  they  empk>yed,  with  an  additional  sum  of  their  own,  in  making  the 
famous  colossus,  which  was  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  statue  of  the  sun,  of  so  stupendous  a  sise,  that  ships  in  full  sail 
passed  between  its  legs ;  the  height  of  it  was  70  cubits,  or  150  feet,  and 
few  mencottld  cbtsp  ite  thum  with  their  arms.  It  was  the  work  of  ChaHua 
of  I4ndus,  and  employed  him  for  the  space  of  12  years.     Sixty  six  years 
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lifter  its  erection,  it  was  tlirown  do^n  by  an  cartliquake,  of  which  we  aWI 
speak  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

The  Rhodians  to  ieslify  tiieir  gratitede  to  Ptolemy  for  the  asaistiBee  be 
liad  ^Ten  them  in  so  dangerous  a  conjnnctare,  consecrated  a  grove  to  that 
prince,  after  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  to  frire  the 
cation  an  air  of  solemnity ;  and  to  honour  him  the  more,  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent work  within  it.  They  built  a  sumptuous  portico,  and  continued  it  afong 
each  side  of  the  square  which  encompassed  It,  containing  a  space  of  4011 
fathoms.  This  portico  was  called  the  Ptolemieon ;  and  out  a  of  (latteiy,  as 
customary  in  those  days  as  impiooe  in  itself,  divine  honours  were  rendlere^ 
to  him  in  that  place  ;  and  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  deliverer  ni  this  war 
by  another  method,  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Soter,  which  signifies 
a  saviour,  and  is  used  by  the  historians  to  distinguish  hira  from  the  other 
Ptolemies  who  were  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  eeries  of  events  that  occurred  at  thb 
aiege,  and  therefore  reserved  for  this  place  one  Ihat  greatly  redounds  to 
the  honour  of  Demetrius.  It  relates  to  his  taste  for  the  arts,  and  the  esteem 
lie  entertained  for  those  who  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  merit  in  them, 
a  circumstance  not  a  little  for  the  glory  of  a  prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  a  celebrated  painter  named 
Protogenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria,  which  was  thea 
subject  to  the  Rhodians.  The  apartment  where  he  painted  was  in  the  6vb< 
nrbs  without  the  city,  when  Demetrius  first  besieged  it ;  but  neither  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  who  then  surrounded  him,  nor  the  noise  of  arms  that 
perpetually  rung  in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  habitation,  or  dis- 
.continue  his  work.  The  king  was  surprised  at  his  conduct ;  and  as  he  one 
day  asked  him  his  reasons  for  such  a  proceeding,  *'  it  is."  replied  he, "  be- 
*'  cause  I  am  sensible  you  have  declared  war  against  the  Rhodians,  and 
•*  not  against  the  sciences."  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion,  for  De- 
metrius actually  showed  himself  their  protector.  He  planted  a  guard  roood 
his  house  (hat  the  artist  might  enjoy  tranquility,  or  at  least  be  aecere  fton 
danger  amidst  the  tumult  and  ravages  of  war.  He  frequently  went  to  see 
him  work,  and  never  sufficiently  admired  the  application  of  that  master  to 
his  art,  and  his  surprising  excellency  in  it. 

The  masterpiece  of  this  painter  was  the  Jalysus,  an  historical  piefure  of 
a  person  of  that  name,  whom  the  Rhodians  acknowtedged  as  their  fomder, 
though  only  a  *  fabulous  hero.  Protogenes  had  employed  seven  years  in 
finishing  this  piece ;  and  when  Apelies  first  saw  it,  be  was  transported  with 
po  much  admiration  that  his  speech  failed  him  for  sonie  time ;  and  wbea 
he  at  last  began  to  recover  from  his  astonishment,  he  cried  out,  *^  Prodi- 
*^  gious  work  indeed !  Admirable  performance !  It  has  not  however  the  gra- 
**  ces  I  give  my  works,  and  which  have  raised  their  reputation  to  the  skies.* 
If  we  may  credit  Pliny,  Protogenes  during  the  whole  time  he  applied  himself 
to  this  work,  condemned  himself  to  a  very  rigid  and  abstemious  iife,t  that 
the  delicacy  of  his  taste  and  imagination  might  not  be  affected  by  his  diet 
This  picture  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  in  the  Temple  of  Pewe, 
where  it  remained  to  the  time  of  Pliny ;  but  it  was  at  last  destroyed  bj 
fire. 

The  same  Pliny  pretends  that  Rhodes  was  saved  by  this  picture,  beeaose 

*  He  was  the  son  of  Orcliimus,  whose  parents  were  the  Sun  and  Rhoda  ftoia 
=whom  the  city  and  island  derived  their  name. 

i  He  subsisted  himself  on  'boiled  lupinds,  a  kind  of  pulse  which  satisfied  ]as 
hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same  lime. 
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«B  it  huig  ID  the  only  quarter  by  which  it  was  possible  for  Deiiie(riest# 
take  the  city,  he  rather  chose  to  abandon  his  conquest  than  expbse  so  pre* 
cioiis  a  monument  of  art  to  the  danger  of  being  consumed  in  the  flames. 
This  indeed  would  haTe  been  carrying  his  taste  and  value  for  painting  inta 
a  surprising  extreme ;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  true  reasons  which 
obliged  Demetrius  to  raise  the  Mege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  picture  was  a  dog  that  was  admired  by  all  good 
judges,  and  had  cost  the  painter  great  application,  without  his  being  able  t» 
express  hb  idea  to  his  own  satisfaction,  though  he  was  sufficiently  pleased 
with  ail  the  rest  of  the  work.  He  encJeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  pant- 
ing and  with  bis  mouth  foaming  as  aAer  a  long  chace  ;  and  employed  all 
the  skill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on  that  occasion  without  being  able 
to  content  himself.  Art  in  his  opinion,  was  more  visible  than  it  ought  to 
have  been ;  p  mere  resemblance  would  not  suffice,  and  almost  nothing  but 
reality  itself  would  satisfy  him.  He  was  desirous  that  the  foam  should  not 
seem  painted,  but  actually  flowing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  He  fre- 
quently retouched  it,  and  suffered  a  degvee  of  torture  from  bis  anxiety  to 
express  those  simple  traces  of  nature  of  which  he  had  formed  the  ideas  in 
his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were  however  ineffectual,  till  at  last  in  a  violent 
motion  of  rage  and  despair,  he  darted  at  the  fiicture  the  very  sponge  with 
which  he  used  to  wipe  out  bis  colours,  and  chance  accomplished  that 
which  art  had  not  been  able  to  effect. 

This  painter  is  censured  for  being  too  difficult  to  be  pleased,  and  for  re- 
touching his  pictures  too  frequently.  It  is  certain  that  though  Apelles  al- 
most regarded  him  as  his  master,  and  allowed  him  a  number  of  excellent 
qualities,  yet  he  condemned  in  him  the  defect  of  not  bling  able  to  quit  the 
pencil  and  finish  his  works ;  a  defect  highly  pernicious  io  eloquence  as  well 
as  painting.  "  We  ought,"  says  Cicero,*  "  to  know  bow  far  we  should  go  r 
^^  and  Apelles  justly  censured  some  painters  for  not  knowing  when  to  havs 
".done." 

SECTION  IX. 

BXnSDlTIOW   OF  8ELEUCUS— -GASSANOER  COMPEI.LGD  TO  BAISS  THE    ^BQM. 
OF   ATHENS — AMTIGOMUS    BIjAIN. 

THE  farther  we  advance  hito  the  history  of  Alexander's  successor?,  the 
more  easily  may  be  discoVerett  the  spirit  by  which  they  were  constantly 
actuated  hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will  still  appear  to  be  influenced. 
They  at  first  concealed  their  real  di«po$it!ons  by  nominating  children,  or 
persons  of  weak  capacities  to  the  regal  dignity,  in  order  to  disguise  their  own 
ambitious  views.  But  jvs  soon  as  all  the  family  of  Alexander  was  destroy- 
ed, they  threw  off. the  mask  and  discovered  themselves  in  their  proper  co- 
lours, and  such  as  in  reality  (hey  had  always  been.  They  were  all  equally 
solicitous  to  support  themselves  in  their  several  governments ;  to  becomQ 
entirely  independent ;  to  assume  an  absolute  sovereignly,  and  enlarge  the 
limits  of  their  provinces  and  kingdoms  at  the  expence  of  those  other  gover- 
nours  who  were  weaker  or  less  successful  than  themselves.  To  this  effect 
they  employed  the  force  of  their  arnrs,  and  entered  into  alliances  which  they 
were  ahvays  ready  to  violate  when  they  could  derive  more  advanfnj^es 
from  others,  and  they  renewed  them  with  the  same  facility  from  the  same 
motives.    They  considered  the  vast  conquests  of  Alexander  as  an  inherf- 

*  In  omnibus  rebus  videnduin  ost  quafeims — In  ^iiio  Apolles  pictores  quoque 
eos  peccare  dicebat,  qui  non  sentirent  quid  essct  satis.     Ornt.  n.  79. 
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taoee  destitnte  of  a  uMier,  an4  which  pruclenee  obliged  Uiem  to 
for  themselTes,  in  as  fai^e  portions  as  possible,  without  anj  apprehensiom 
of  beinp  reproached  as  usurpers  for  the  acquisition  of  countries  eaiiied  ty 
the  victories  of  the  Macedonians,  but  not  the  property  of  any  particiitaT 
person.  This  was  the  great  motive  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which  they  en- 
gaged. 

*  Seleucus  as  we  formerly  observed,  was  master  of  all  the  coontries  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  those  that 
lay  beyond  the  latter  of  those  rivers.  In  order  therefore  to  improre  the  h- 
vourable  conjuncture  of  his  union  in  point  of  interest  with  Ptolemy,  Ca«- 
sander  and  Lysimachus,  and  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Antigonoa  were 
divided,  and  Demelrius  ^as  employed  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  and  in  awing 
the  republics  of  Greece;  In  a  word  while  Antigonus  himself  was  only  totent 
upon  becoming  master  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even 
in  Egypt  itself  :  Seleucus  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  im- 
prove this  diversion  which  weakened  the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear  for  car- 
rying his  arms  against  the  people  of  India  who  were  included  in  his  lot  by 
the  general  partition,  and  whom  he  hoped  it  would  be  very  practicable  for 
him  to  subdue  by  a  sudden  irruption,  altogether  unexpected  l>y  king  San- 
drocott!!.  This  person  was  an  Indian  of  very  mean  extractioD,  who  under 
ihe  spe  <ous  pretext  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of  foreign* 
ers,  had  raised  an  army,  and  augmented  it  so  well  by  degrees,  that  he  found 
means  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  India  which  Al- 
exander had  conquered,  and  to  establish  himself  in  them  while  the  aoccess- 
ors  of  that  monarchwere  engaged  in  mutual  wars  with  each  other.  Selev- 
cus  passed  the  Indus  in  order  to  regain  those  provinces,  but  when  ha  foond 
that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himself  absolute  master  of  all  India,  aad 
had  likewise  nn  army  of  600,000  men,  with  a  prodigious  number  of  ele- 
phants, he  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  attack  so  potent  a  prince,  but  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  preten- 
sions to  that  country,  provided  Sandrocotta  would  furnish  him  with  500  el- 
ephants ;  upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  concluded.  This  was" the  final  re- 
sult of  Alexander's  Indian  conquests !  This  the  fruit  of  so  much  blood 
shed  to  gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of  one  prince.  Seleucus  shortly  alter 
led  his  troops  into  the  west  against  Antigonus,  as  I  shall  soon  observe. 
The  absolute  necessity  he  was  under  of  ciigaginz  in  this  war,  was  one  of 
the  strongest  inducements  for  concluding  so  sudden  a  peace  with  the  In- 
dian prince 

f  The  Athenians  at  the  same  time  called  in  Demetrius  to  assist  them 
aeainst  Cassander,  who  besieged  their  city.  He  accordingly  set  sail  with 
530  galleys,  and  a  great  body  of  foot,  and  not  only  drove  Cassander  out  of 
Attica,  but  pursued  him  as  far  as  Thermopylie,  where  he  defeated  him,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Heraclca,  which  surrendered  voluntarily.  He  also 
admitted  into  his  service  6000  Macedonians,  who  caiheoverto  his  side. 

When  he  rehirnrd  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  though  they 
had  already  lavished  upon  him  all  the  honour?  they  were  able  to  invent,  had 
Tccoursc  to  new  flatteries  that  out  did  the  former.  They  lodged  him  in  the 
back  part  of  the  temjile  of  Minerva,  called  Partheon,  but  even  this  place 
which  had  so  much  sanctity  ascribed  to  it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  man- 
sion of  a  vir;:in  goddess,  he  did  not  scruple  to  profane  by  the  most  infa- 
mous and  crying  debaucheries.      His  courtesans  were  there  treated  with 

*  A.  M.  3701.    Ant.  J.  C.  »a.s. 
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ttmre  iHNioar  iten  fbe  goMesa  hera^,  and  were  tiM  only  AvtataMlie  ador- 
ed. *  Hf  even  caused  altars  to  be  erected  to  them  by  the  Athen'Mns  whooi 
he  called  abject  wretobes  for  their  mean  compliance,  and  creatures  bom 
only  for  slavery ;  so  much  was  even  this  prince  shocked  at  such  daspicaUa 
adulation,  as  Tacitus  observed  with  respect  to  Tiberius.f 

Derooclessurnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender  ag;e,  threw  himself 
in  order  to  etade  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a  vessel  of  boiling  water 
prepared  for  a  hath,  and  there  lost  his  life,  choosing  rather  to  die  than  vio- 
late his  modesty.  The  Athenians  to  appease  the  resentment  of  Demetrius, 
who  was  extremely  offended  at  a  decree  they  had  published  with  relation 
to  nim,  issued  a  new  one,  importing,  "  that  it  was  ordered  and  adjudged 
**•  by  the  people  of  Athens,  that  whatever  Demetrios  might  think  fit  to 
"  command,  should  be  considered  as  sacred  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  just 
**  with  regard  to  men."  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  flattery  and  servitwie 
cfiuld  be  cairied  to  such  an  excess  of  baseness,  extravagance,  and  irreli* 
giun  ! 

Demetrius  after  these  proceedioes^  retired  into  Peloponnesus,  and  took 
from  Ptolemy  who  had  rendered  himself  powerful  in  that  country,  the  cit- 
ies of  Sicyone,  Corinth,  and  several  others  where  he  had  garrisons*  And 
as  he  happened  to  be  at  Argos  at  the  grand  festival  in  honour  of  t^uno,  he 
was  desirous  of  celebrating  it,  by  proposing  prises,  and  presiding  in  person 
among  the  Greeks.  In  order  to  solemniKe  it  more  effectually,  he  espoused 
on  that  day  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  ^acides,  king  of  the  Motossians, 
and  sister  of  Pyrrbus. 

X  The  states  of  Greece  being  assembled  in  the  isthmus,  and  curiosity 
having  drawn  a  vast  number  of  people  from  all  parts,  Demetrius  Was  pro- 
claimed general  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  be- 
fore him ;  to  whom  he  thought  himself  abundantly  superior,  so  much  was 
he  intoxicatod  with  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  flattery  lavished  upon 
him. 

When  he  was  upon  his  departure  fr<mi  Peloponnesus  for  Athens,  he  wrote 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  he  intended  upon  bis  arrival  amons:  them 
to  be  initiated  in  the  great  and  lesser  mysteries  at  the  same  time.  This  had 
never  been  permitted  before,  for  it  was  necessary  to  observe  certain  intervals, 
it  being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lesser  mysteries  only  in  the  month  of  IVIarch^f 
and  the  greater  in  that  of  October,  lo  order  therefore  to  obviate  this  in- 
convenience, and  satisfy  so  religious  a  prince,  it  was  ordered  that  the  then 
present  month  of  May  should  be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  after- 
wards that  of  October ;  and  Demetrius  by  this  rare  invention,  was  duly 
initiated  without  infringing  the  customs  and  ceremonials  prescribed  by  the 
law. 

But  of  all  the  abuses  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  most  afflicteil 
and  mortified  the  inhabitants  was  an  order  issued  by  Demetrius  for  imme^ 
diately  furnishing  the  sum  of  250  talents  ;  and  when  this  money  had  b^n 
collected  without  the  least  delay  or  abatement,  the  prince  the  moment  bo 
saw  it  amassed  together,  ordered  it  to  to  be  given  to  Lamia  and  the  other 

*  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  2&S. 

\  Memoriae  proditur,  Tlberiujn,  quotieses  curia  egrederetur.  Grscis  verbis  in 
hunc  modum  eloqui  solitmn  :  "  O  homines  ad  servitutem  paratos !"  -Scilicet 
ctiam  ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam  nelJet,  tam  projecta  servientium  patienti» 
tcdebat     Tacit.  AnnaF.  I.  iii  c.  6y. 
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courtesans  in  her  company,  for  washes  aod  paiat    The  Athc 
more  offeoded  at  the  indigoity  than  the  ioBs,  and  resented  the  apf 
of  that  sum  to  a  greater  degeee  than  their  contribtttion  to  it. 

Lamia  as  if  this  terrible  ezpence  had  not  been  sufficient,  being  d^siroos 
to  regale  Demetrius  at  a  feast,  eiitorted  money  from  several  of  llie  ricliefll 
Athenians  by  her  own  private  authority.  The  eotertaimiient-oost  immeiwe 
sums,  and  gave  birth  to  a  very  ingenious  pleasantly  of  a  eomio  ptiet,  wha 
said  that  La^ia  was  a  true  helepolis.  We  have  already  shown  thai  Uie  he- 
lepoliS'Was  a  machine  invented  by  Demetrius  for  attacking  towns* 

*  Cassauder  finding  himself  vigoroustjK  pressed  by  Demetrius,  and'  nol 
being  able  to  obtain  a  peace  without  submitting  entirely  to  the  discretioit-oC 
AntlgonoSf  agreed  with  Lystmaahus  to  send  ambassadors  to  Seleuens  and 
Ptolemy,  to  represent  to  them  the  situation  to  wluoh  they  were  reduced. 
The  conduct  of  Antlgonus  made  it  evident^  than  he  had  no  less  in  view 
than  to  dispossess  all  the  other  successors  of  Alexander^  and  usurp  the 
whole  empire  to  himself;  and  that  it  was  time  to  form  a  strict  alliance  wiUi 
each  other,  to  humble  his  exhorbitant  poweri.  They  were  likewise  offend- 
ed, and  Lysimachus  in  particular,  at  the  contemptible  manner  in  which 
Demetrius  permitted  people  te  tneat  the  other  kings  in>  their  converaatioa 
at  bistable,  appropriating  the  regalttlMe  to  liimself  andhis  father;  wherets 
Ptolemy  according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than  the  captain  of  aship^ 
Beleucus  a  commander  of  elephants,  andXysimachus  a  treasurer.  A  coo- 
feUecacy  was  therefore  formedby  these  four  kings,  after  which  4iiey  liasteflr  ■ 
ed  into  Assyria  to  make  preparations  for  this  new  war. 

The  first  operations  of  it  wieze  oommenoed  at  the  Hellespont,  Caaaander 
and  Lysimachus  having  judged  it  expedient  that  the  former  should  eontiaiie 
in  Europe  to  defend  itagainst  Demetrius^.and 'that  the  latter  should  invade 
the  provinces  of  Antigonus  in  Asia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  diawa 
outoflheir  own  kingdoms^  without  leaving  them  too  destitute  of  forces. 
Lysimachus  executed  his  part  conformably  to  the  agreement,  passed  the 
Hellespont  with  a  fine  army,  and  either  by  treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phry- 
gia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and'  most  of-  the  terntorieSf  between  the  Eropoatii 
and  the  river  Maeander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  An tigonia,  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Upper 
Syria,  and  where  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  the-  solemn  games  hs 
had  there  established.  This  news  with  that  of  several  otherrevolts^  tranir 
uiitted  to  him  at  the  same  time,  caused  him  immediateJIy  to  <|uit  the  games. 
He  accordingly  dismissed  the  assembly  upon  the  spot)  and  made  prepara- 
tions for  advancing  against  the  enemy.  When  all  his  troops- were  drawn 
together,  he  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  over  the  mount  'Eaurus, 
and  entered  Ciiicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  Synadi^ 
a  city  of  that  province  as  much  money  as  he  wanted,  and  then  augmented 
his  troops  to  the  number  he  thought  necessary.  After  which  he  advaneed 
directly  towards  the  eaemy,  and  retook  several  places  in  his  march.  Lys^ 
jmachus  thought  proper  to  be  upon  the  defensive,  till  the  arrival  of  tbe  sue-, 
cours  upon  their  march  to  jpin  him  from  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy*  The  re* 
maining  part  of  the  year  therefore  elapsed  without  any  action,  and  each 
party  retired  into  winter  quarters. 

f  Beleucus  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  sesson,  f6rmed  his  avmy^at  Bsb* 
ylon,  and  marched  into  Cappadocia  to  act  against  Antigonus.    This  latltr 

*  A.  M.  870a.  Ant  J.  C.  308.  Diod.  I.  xx/  p.  SSO— 836^  Plot  in  Demtr.  f 
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aent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  who  left  Greece  with  great  expeditioiii 
jnarebed  to  Epheaus,  a|id  retook  that  city  with  several  others  that  bad  de- 
cfared  for  Lysimachus  upon  his  arrival  in  Asia. 

Ptolemy  improved  the  opportunity  in  Syria  of  the  absence  of  Anti^onns, 
and  recovered  all  Phoenicia,  Jndea,  and  Ccelosyrfa,  except  the  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  where  Antigonus  bad  left  good  ganHsons.  He  indeed  form- 
ed the  siege  of  Bidon,  but  whilst  his  troops  were  employed  In  battering 
the  walls,  be  received  intelligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated  Seieucus 
and  Lysimachus,  and  was  advancing  to  relieve  the  place*  Upon  this  in- 
Ibnnation  be  made  a  trace  for  five  months  with  the  Sidonians,  raised  the 
siege,  and  returned  into  Egypt. 

fiere  ends  what  remitins  of  the  hicdory  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  a  period 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  on  the  veiy  pdnt  of  a  "battle,  by  which  the 
late  of  AJesaodc^r's  successors  is  toiie  decided. 

*  The  confederate  army  eommattded  by  Seieucus  and  Lysimachus,  and 
the  troops  •of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  arrived  at  Phrygia  almost  at  the 
same  time,  but  did  not  long  confront  each  other  without  coming  to  blows. 
Antigonus  had  above  60,000  foot,  10,000  horse,  and  75  elephants.  The 
enenay's  forces  consisted  of  64,000  foot,  10,500  horse,  400  elephants,  and 
140  chariotB  armed  with  scythes.  The  hattle  was  fought  near  Ipsus,  a-city 
of  Phrygia. 

As  soon  a3  the  signal  was  given,  Demetrius  at  the  head  oT  his  best  cav- 
*  airy  fell  upon  Antioehus,  the  son  of  Seieucus,  and  behaved  with  so  much 
bravery  that  he  broke  the  enemy's  ranks  and  put  them  to  flight :  but  a  rash 
and  inconsiderate  thirst  of  glory,  which  generals  can  never  suspect  too 
much,  and  has  been  fatal  to  many,  proihpted  Demetrius  to  pursue  the  fu- 
gitives with  too  much  ardour,  and  without  any  consideration  for  the  rest 
of  the  army ;  by  which  means  he  lost  the  victory  he  might  easily  have  se- 
cured, had  be  improved  his  first  advantage  aright.  For  when  he  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  he  found  it  impracHcable  for  him  to  rejoin  his  infantry, 
the  enemy's  elephants  having  filled  up  all  the  intermediate  space.  Whea 
Seieucus  saw  the  infantry  of  Antigonus  separated  from  their  cavalry,  he 
only  made  several  feint  attacks  upon  them,  6oaie<;imP3  on  one  side,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other,  in  order  to  Intimidate  and  alTord  them  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own ;  and 
this  was  at  last  the  expedient  on  which  they  resolved.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  infantry  detached  themselves  from  the  rest,  and  surrendered  in  a 
voluntary  maimer  to  Seieucus,  and  the  others  were  aH  pat  to  flight. 

At  the  same  instant  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seieucus  drew  off  by 
his  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Antigonus,  who  sustained  their 
efforts  for  some  time,  but  being  at  last  overwhelmed  with  darts,  and  hav- 
ing received  many  wounds,  he  feM  dead  on  the  earth,  having  defended  him- 
self valiantly  to  bis  last  gaspu  Demetrius  seeing  his  father  dead,  rallied  all 
the  troops  he  was  able  to  draw  together,  and  retired  to  Ephesus  with  500d 
Soot  and  4000  horse,  which  were  aH  that  remained  of  more  than  60,000 
men  whom  his  father  and  himself  commanded  at  the  beginning  of  (he  en- 
gagement, f  The  great  Pyrrhus,  as  yoang  as  he  then  was,  was  insepara- 
ble from  Demetrius,  overthrew  ail  that  opposed  him,  and  gave  an  essay  in 
tjiis  first  action,  of  wkuit  might  be  expected  one  day  from  his  valour  and 
bravery. 

*  Pint,  in  Demtr..  p.'SOf .  f  Plot,  in  Pyrrh.  p.  5« i. 
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J  HIS  fiecond  chapter  incladea  (he  space  of  55  yeara :  Damely,  (be  lut  U 
years  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lasua,  who  had  already  reigned  23,  which 
with  the  other  15  make  38 ;  aod  48  years  more,  beiog  the  reiga  of  Fioi^ 
my  Philadelphus. 

SECTION  L 

THE   FOUR  VICTORIOUS     PRINCB8     DIVIDE   THE   EUPIRE    0¥  ALEXAKPBR 
THE   GREAT   INTO   A8   MANY   KINGDOMS. 

AFTER  the  battle  of  Ipaqs,*  the  four  confederate  princes  dinded  tfce 
jlominions  of  Antigonus  among  themselves,  and  added  them  to  tbose  they 
Ulready  possessed.  The  empire  of  Alexander  was  thus  divided  into  four 
kingdoms,  of  which  Ptolemy  had  E^ypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Cmlosyria,  and 
Palestine ;  Cassander  had  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace, 
Bithynia,  and  some  other  provinces  beyond  the  Hellespont,  with  the  B)s- 
phorus ;  and  Selencus  all  the  rest  of  Asia  to  the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates 
and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  The  dominions  of  this  last  prince  are  mnnWf 
called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  because  Seleucus,  who  afterwards  built  Anti* 
och  in  that  province,  made  it  the  chief  seat  of  bis  residence,  in  which  be 
was  followed  by  his  successors,  who  from  his  name  were  called  Selucidte. 
This  kingdom  however  not  only  included  Syria,  but  those  vast  and  feriife 
provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  which  constituted  the  Persian  empire.  Tbe 
reifcn  of  20  years  which  I  have  assigned  to  Seteucus  Nicanor  commeDces 
at  this  period,  because  he  was  not  acknowledged  as  king  till  after  tbe  bsf- 
i\e  of  Ipeus  ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  tbe  1$  years,  during  which  he  exercis- 
ed the  regal  authority  without  the  title,  they  will  make  out  the  reign  of  51 
years  assigned  him  by  Usher. 

These  four  kings  f  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he  goat  in  the  prophecy  of 
Paoiel,  who  succeeded  in  the  place  of  the  first  bom  that  waa  bro^eB. 
The  first  horn  was  Alexander  king  of  Greece,  who  destroyed  the  empire 
of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  designed  by  the  ram  with  two  horns;  8Dd^b<^ 
other  four  horns  are  those  four  kings  who  rose  up  after  him  and  diWded 
h\^  eynpire  among  them,  but  they  were  not  of  his  posterity. 

They  are  likewise  shadowed  out  by  the  four  heads  of  the  leopard,  VFbicb 
are  introduced  in  another  part  of  the  same  prophccy.f 

These  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  exactly  accomplished  by  this  last  P»f' 
tition  of  Alexander's  empire  ;  other  divisions  had  indeed  been  made  before 
this,  but  they  were  only  of  provinces  which  were  consigned  to  jfovernours, 
under  the  brother  and  son  of  Alexander,  and  none  but  the  last  ^'89  the  re- 
gal partition.  Those  prophecies  therefore  are  to  be  understood  of  this 
alone,  for  they  evidently  represent  these  fopr  successors  of  Alexander,  w 
the  quality  of  four  kings,  "  four  stood  up  for  it."  But  not  one  of  Alex^i^ 
der's  successors  obtained  the  regal  dignity  till  about  three  years  before  the 
last  division  of  the  empire.  And  even  tins  dignity  was  at  firat  precarioW: 
as  being  assumed  by  each  of  the  several  parties,  merely  by  his  own  aU' 

*  Pint  in  Bemtr.  p  902.    Apj/ian.  in  Syr.  p.  1:22,  12^.    Polyb.  I  XY-  ?•  5^-' 
f  See  Dan.  chap.  viii.  J>,  6,  7,  8,  aul  iiO,  21,  ti. 
X  See  Dan.  vii.  6., 
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tliority,aiid  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  rest  Whereas  after  Ihe  bat- 
tle of  Ipsas,  the  treaty  made  between  the  four  confederates,  when  they 
bad  defeated  their  adversary  and  divested  him  of  his  domioions,  assigned 
each  of  them  their  domioioos  under  the  appellation  of  so  innny  kingdoms, 
and  authorised  and  acknowledged  them  as  kings  and  sovereigns,  independ- 
ent of  any  superior  power.  These  four  kings  are,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,. 
Caasander*  and  Lysimacbus, 

We  can  never  sufficiently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other  places,  wherein 
the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  will  be  observed,  the  strong 
li^ht  with  which  the  prophet  penetrates  the  thick  gloom  of  futurity,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  not'  the  least  appearance  of  all  he  forett^lls.  With 
how  much  certainty  and  exactoeM,  even  amidst  the  variety  of  these  revo- 
lutions and  a  chaos  of  singular  events,  does  he  determine  each  particular 
circumatanee,  and  fix  the  number  of  the  several  successors !  How  express- 
ly has  he  pointed  out  the  nation  that  was  to  be  the  Grecian  ;  described 
the  countries  they  were  to  possess,  measured  the  duration  of  their  em- 
pires, and  the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to  that  of  Alexander  ;  in  a 
word,  with  what  lively  colours  has  he  drawn  the  characters  of  those  prin- 
ces, and  specified  their  alliances,  treaties,  treachery,  marriages,*  and  suc- 
cess !  Can  any  one  possibly  ascribe  to  chance,  or  human  foresight,  so 
many  circumstantial  predictions,  which  at  the  time  of  their  being  dei.oun- 
ced,  were  so  remote  from  probability ;  and  may  we  not  evidently  discover 
in  tb<*m  the  character  and  traces  of  the  divinity,  to  whom  all  ages  are 
present  ia  one  view,  and  who  alone  determines  at  his  will  the  fate  of  all 
the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world  ?  But  it  is  now  time  for  us  to  re- 
sume the  thread  of  our  history. 

*  Onias,  tbe  first  of  that  name,  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  about 
this  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon,  who,  for  the  sanctity  of 
his  life,  and  the  equity  of  all  his  actions,  was  surnamed  the  Just.  He  en* 
joyed  the  pontificate  for  the  space  of  nine  years. 

F  f  Seieucus,  after  the  defeat  of  Antigoous,  made  himself  master  of  Up* 
per  Syria,  where  he  built  Antloch  on  tbe  Orontes,  and  gave  it  that  name, 
either  from  his  father,  or  his  son,  for  tliey  were  both  called  Antiochus. 
This  city,  where  the  Syrian  kings  afterwards  resided,  was  the  capital  of 
the  east  for  a  long  time,  and  still  preserved  that  privilese  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors.  Antigonus  had  lately  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance  from 
this,  and  called  it  Antigonia ;  Seieucus  had  entirely  demolished  it,  and 
employed  the  materials  in  the  construction  of  his  own  city,  to  which  ho 
afterwards  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  the  former. 

t  Among  several  other  cities  built  by  Seieucus  in  this  country,  there 
were  three  more  remarkable  than  the  rest :  the  first  was  called  Seleucia^ 
from  his  own  name  ;  tbe  second  Apamea,  from  his  consort  of  that  name^ 
who  was  the  daughter  of  Artabasus  the  Persian  ;  the  third  was  Laodicea^ 
so  denominated  from  his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  situated 
on  the  same  river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and  Laodicea  was  in  tho 
southern  part  of  the  same  quarter.  He  allowed  the  Jews  the  san^e  privi- 
leges and  immunities  in  each  of  these  new  cities,  as  were  enjoyed  by  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  especially  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that 
people  settled  in  such  numbers  that  they  possessed  as  considerable  a  part 
of  that  city  as  their  other  countrymen  enjoyed  at  Alexandria. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  2. 

+  A.  M.  rJ704.  Ant  J.  C  SOO.  Stnrf).  1.  xvL  p.  719,  7r>0.  Appian  in  Syr.  p. 
It4.    Justin.  1.  XV.  c.  4.  }  htr^b.  I.  xvi.  p.  lj><k 
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Demetrlas  had  withdravrn  himself  to  Epheaasy  afiter  the  baffle  <if  Ipm, 
and  from  theoce, embarked  for  Chreece,  his  whole  resource  being  limited 
to  the  affection  ot  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  left  his  fleet,  moaef, 
and  wife  Deidamia.  But  he  was  strangely  surprised  and  offended,  when  be 
was  met  in  his  way  by  ambassadors  from  the  Athenians,  who  came  to  ae- 
qaaint  bin  distiie  could  not  "be  admitted  into  their  city,  because  fhe  peo- 
ple had,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  the  reception  of  any  of  the  kmgs :  ihey 
also  informed  him  that  his  consort  Deidamia  had  been  conducted  to  Me> 
gara,  with  all  the  honours  and  attendance  due  to  her  dij^nity.  DenKfrias 
was  then  sensible  of  the  Talne  ef  honours  and  homages  extorted  by  fetf) 
and  which  did  not  proceed  from  the  will.  The  posture  of  his  aiftirv  not 
permitting  him  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  that  people,  he  contented  hinself 
With  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in  a  moderate  manner,  and  dsnaod- 
ed  his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  prodif^tous  galley  of  16  bnehesof 
oars.  As  soon  as  he  bad  received  them,  be  sailed  towards  theCheno- 
nesus ;  and  having  committed  some  devastations  in  the  territories  of  Lyn- 
inachus,  he  enriched  his  army  with  the  spoils,  and  by  that  expedient  pre- 
vented the  desertion  of  bis  troops,  who  now  began  to  recover  their  rif* 
our,  and  render  themselves  formidable  anew. 

Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  strengtben  blmself  in  his  do- 
minions, entered  into  a  particular  treaty  with  Ptolemy,  and  streoi^ktesed 
the  alliance  between  them,  by  espousmg  one  of  his  daughters,  naoietl 
Arsinoe  ;  shortly  after  which,  his  son  Agathocles  married  another. 

*This  double  alliance  between  Lysimachus  and  Ptolemy  gaveini' 
brage  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Demetiio^ 
and  espoused  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince,  by  Phila,  the  sister 
of  Cassander.  The  beauty  of  that  princess  had  induced  Setcucas  to  de- 
mand her  in  marriage ;  and  as  the  affairs  of  Demetrius  were  at  that  tJniew 
a  very  bad  condition,  so  honourable  an  alliance  with  so  powerful  a  priace 
was  exceedingly  agreeable  to  him.  In  consequence  of  which  he  ilnfll^ 
diately  conducted  his  daughter  with  all  his  fleet  into  Syria  from  Greete^ 
where  he  was  still  in  possession  of  some  places.  During  his  passage,  ht 
made  a  descent  on  Cilicia,  which  then  belonged  to  Plistarchus,  tkehto^ 
of  Cassander,  to  whom  it  had  been  assigned  by  the  four  kings,  who  divi- 
ded the  dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  death  of  Antigoow. 
Plistarchus  went  to  complain  of  this  proceeding  to  Seleucus,  and  to  re- 
proach him  for  contracting  an  alliance  ^yith  the  common  enemy  vitiKiot 
the  consent  of  the  ether  kings,  which  he  considered  as  an  infractiMi  of 
the  treaty.  Demefrius,  receiving  intelligence  of  Ibis  journey,  adnsccd 
directly  to  the  cily  of  Synada,  where  the  treasures  of  the  prown*^ 
amounting  to  1200  talents,  f  were  deposited.  These  he  carried  off  wiu 
all  expedition  to  his  fleet,  and  then  set  sail  for  Syria,  where  he  fband  Se- 
leucus, and  gave  him  the  princess  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Deaietn^ 
after  some  days  passed  in  rejoicings  for  the  nuptials,  and  entertahua**" 
given  on  each  side,  returned  to  Cilicia,  and  made  himself  master  of  to* 
whole  province.  He  Uien  sent  his  wife  Phila  to  Cassander,  in  order  ^ 
excuse  this  proceeding.  These  kings  imitated  the  princes  of  the  east,  miS 
whom  it  is  customary  to  have  several  wives  at  the  same  time.  ^ 

During  these  transactions  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia,  another  of  »» 
wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in  Greece,  and  hadp^^^ 
some  lime  with  him  in  that  country,  was  seized  with  an  indisposition  lu« 

*  k.  M.  3705.    Ant.  J.  C.  aS9.    Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  903. 
t  Ij-iiOOjOOO  crowns. 
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«id»d  bar  days.  *  Demetrius  haYing  reeoneiled  himself  with  Ptolemy, 
by  tbe  mediatioo  of  Seleucu8«  espoused  Ptolemuda,  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
Jemy  ;  by  which  means  his  affairs  began  to  assume  a  better  aspect ;  for  he 
bad  all  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  rich  and  powerful  cities  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  beside  his  new  conquests  in  Cilicia. 

It  was  Tery  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  so*  dangerous  an  enemy  to 
establish  himself  at  so  small  a  distance  from  him,  and  to  usurp  from  one 
of  his  allies  a  proTince  so  near  his  own  dominions  as  Cilicia.  AH  this  shows 
that  these  princes  had  no  estabttshed  ralefrand  principles  of  conduct,  and 
were  even  ignorant  of  the  true  interests  of  (heir  ambition ;  for  as  to  faitb 
of  treaty,  equity,  and  gratitude,  they  had  long  since  renounced  them  all, 
and  only  reigned  for  the  unhappiness  of  their  people,  as  the  author  of  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees  has  observed^f 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  howevec  open  at  lasl(.  and  in  order  to  pre^ 
vent  his  having  a  neighbour  of  such  abilities  on  each  side  of  his  dominions^ 
be  required  Bemetrlus  to  surrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money ;  but  that  prance  not  being  disposed  to  con>pIy  with  such  s 
proposal,  Seleucus  insisted  upon  his  restoNog  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  anil 
Sidon,  that  depended  on  Syria,  of  which  he  was  king.  Dlenetrius,  en" 
Mged  at  this  demand,  replied  very  abraptly,  that  though  he-  should  lose 
several  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of  Ipsus,  he  shouM  never  re* 
solve  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  Seleucus  at  so  high  a  priee.  At  the 
same  time  he  sailed  to  those  two  aities,  where  he  reinforced  their  garr;*- 
sona,  and  furnished  them  with  all  thing&  necessary  for  a  vigorous  defence  ; 
by  which,  means  the  intention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was  ren- 
dered: ineffectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Seleucus  was  verj^ 
oooformable  to  tbe  rules  of  political  interest,  but  had  such  an  odious  as- 
pect, with  mfeeence  to  tbe  maxims  of  honour,  that  it  shocked  all  mau- 
kind,  and  was«  universally  condemned  ;  for  as  his  dominions  were  of  such 
a  vast  extcntas  to  inchide  all  the  countries  between  India  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, how  insatiable  was  that  rigour  and  avidity  which  would  not  per- 
jDit  him  to4eave  his  fatberrin-Iaw  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  sliatter^ 
ed  remains  of  his  fortune^ 

}i  Cassaodev  died  about  this  time  of  a  dropsy,  after  having  governed 
Macedonia  for  the  space  of  nine  years,  from  the  death  of  his  falhe^,  and 
six  oi^  seven  from- the  last  pavtitioH.  He  left  three  sons  by  Tfaeseaioniea, 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip,  who  succeeded  Uhiv^ 
and  died  soon-  after^  left  his  erown  to  be  contested  by  his  two  brothers. 

I  Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epiras,  bad  espoused  Antigona,  a  rela- 
tion of  Ptolemy  in  Egypt.  This  young  prince  was  the  son  of  ifiacidesv 
vhotn  the  Molossians,  in  a  revolt^  had  expelled  from  the  throne ;  and  H 
was  with  great  difficulty,  that  Pyrrhus  himself,  then  an  infant  at  the  brcas^ 
was  preserved  from  the  fury  of  tbe  revolters,  who  pursued  him  with  in- 
tent to  destroy  him.  After  various  adventure^^,  he  was  conducted  to  die 
eourt  of  king  Glaucias  in  lllyrta,  where  he  was  taken  into  the  protection 
ef  that  prince.  Cassander,  the  mortal  enemy  of  uft^acides,  soliciteil  4he 
king  to  deliver  the  young  prince  iuto  his  han<ls,  and  oflcred  him  200  tair 
ents  oU'that  occasion  :  Giaiiria?,  however,  wait  struck  with  horror  at  such 
a  proposal^  and  when  the  infant  had  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age, 
he  conducted  him  in  persen  to  £ptrua  with  a  powerful  anny,  ami  reinstar 

*  A.  M.  3706.   Ant.  J.  C.  2U8. 

f  Chap.  i.  ver.  9„10. 
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ted  him  in  his  clotnitiions ;  by  trffiicb  niMk&s  the  MeloeliiaiisYr^re  compeM 
to  BUbmit  to  f«>rce.  Justin  tells  as,  that  their  haired  bein^  sotteoed  iijo 
eompassion,  they  themselves  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  giiardiainto 
govern  the  kinsdom  till  he  should  be  of  age  himself ;  but  there  seeiDsto 
be  no  irreat  probability  in  his  account. 

When  he  had  attained  his  17tb  year,  he  began  to  think  himself  soffi- 
cientiy  established  on  the  throne,  and  set  olit  from  his  capital  city  fot 
Illyria,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Glaod- 
as,  with  whom  he  had  been  bronght  up.  The  Molossians,  taking  advio- 
tage  of  his  absence,  revolted  a  second  time,  drove  all  his  friends  wtof 
(he  kingdom,  seized  all  his  treasures  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Neap- 
tolemus,  his  great  uncle.  Pyrrhus  bein^  thus  divested  of  his  dominions, 
and  finding  himself  destitute  of  all  succours,  retired  to  his  brother  ioiair 
Di^metriusy  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  had  espoused  his  sister  Dei- 
damia. 

This  younz  prince  di<)tinguished  himself  among  the  brarest  in  the  battle 
that  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Ipsus,  and  would  not  forsake  Demetriui, 
even  after  he  was  defeated.  He  also  preserved  for  him  those  Grecian  at- 
ies  which  that  prince  had  confided  to  him  ;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peiee 
was  concluded  between  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  by  the  mediatioD  of 
Heleucus,  Pyrrhus  went  into  Ebypt  as  an  hostage  for  his  brother  in  lav. 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave  sofficie^ 
proofs  of  his  streneth,  address,  and  extraordinary  patience,  in  hoolin^ 
exercises,  and  all  olher  labours.  Observing,  that  of  all  the  wives  of  Pto- 
lemy, Bernice  had  the  greatest  ascendant  over  him,  and  that  she  surpan- 
ed  the  oth(>r8  in  pru<lence  as  well  as  beauty,  he  attached  himself  to  her  iR 
particular;  for  as  he  was  already  an  able  politician,  he  neglected  do  op- 
portunity of  making  his  court  to  those  on  whom  his  fortune  depeoM 
and  was  studious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  such  persons  as  were  capabieoi 
being  useful  to  him.  His  noble  and  engaging  demeanour  procored  bin 
such  a  share  in  Ptolemy's  esteem,  that  he  gave  him  Antigone,  the  daafb- 
tcr  of  Bernice,  his  favourite  consort,  in  preference  of  several  youDjf  pn"' 
ces  who  demanded  her  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of  Bj** 
nice,  by  Philip  her  first  husband,  who  was  a  Macedonian  lord,  Jaiik 
known  with  respect  to  any  other  particular.  When  Pyrrhus  had  espotfwd 
Antigone,  the  queen  ha<l  so  much  influence  over  her  consort,  as  tomdotx 
Lim  to  grant  his  son  iji-law  a  fleet  with  a  supply  of  money,  which  cnaWw 
him  to  re- possess  himself  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the  fortune « 
an  exiled  prince,  who  was  afterwards  esteemed  the  greatest  general  of  n» 
«ge ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  every  instance  of  his  early  con- 
duct denoted  extraordinary  merit,  and  raised  great  expectations  of  bisifl* 
ture  elory.  . 

*  Athens,  as  we  have  already  observed,  revolted  from  DemctritWi  »JJl 
ahuther  gates  a<;ainst  him.  But  when  that  prince  thought  he  had  »«»• 
cienlly  provided  for  the  security  of  his  territories  in  Asia,  he  ^^rf\ 
aeainst  that  rebellious  and  ungrateful  city,  with  a  resolution  to  puo»J  J* 
as  she  deserved.  The  first  year  was  employed  in  the  reduction  w  ' 
Messenians,  and  he  conquest  of  some  other  cities  who  had  qtiil**"^  ". 
party  ;  but  he  returned  the  next  season,  to  Athens,  which  he  clo^7 
blocked  up,  and  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cuttinsf  «ff  «*'  ^^"^  uc 
oication  of  provisions,     f  A  fleet  of  1 50  sail,  sent  by  king  Ptolemy  to  sv 
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eoQr  tbe  AfhenlanSj  and  which  appeared  on  the  eoasta  of  ^giaa,  afford* 
ed  (hem  but  a  transient  Joy ;  for  when  this  naval  force  saw  a  atrong  fle«t 
afrive  from  Peloponnesus  16  the  kdsistaiKie  of  Demetrius^  besides  a  great 
number  of  other  vessels  from  Gyprns,  and  that  tbe  whole  amounted  to 
300,  they  weighed  ancbori  atid  fled. 

Although  tbe  Athenians  had  issued  a  decree  by  which  they  made  it  cap* 
ital  for  any  person  even  to  mention  a  peace  with  Demetrius,  the  extreme 
necessity  to  which  they  were  reduced  obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to 
him.  When  he  entered  the  city,  he  commanded  tbe  inhabitants  to  assem- 
ble in  the  theatre^  which  he  surrounded  with  armed  troops,  and  posted 
his  guards  on  each  side  of  the  stage  where  the  dramatic  pieces  were  per* 
formed ;  and  then  descending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre,  in  the 
manner  usual  with  the  actors,  he  showed  himself  to  tbe  multitude,  who 
seemed  rather  dead  than  living,  and  waited  for  tbe  event  in  inexpressible 
terror,  expecting  it  would  prove  the  sentence  for  their  destruction :  but  he 
dissipated  their  apprehensions  by  (he  first  expressions  he  uttered  ;  for  he 
d  ill  not  raise  his  voice  like  a  man  affected  with  the  emotions  of  rage,  nor 
deliver  himself  in  any  passionate  or  insulting  language,  but  softened  tbe 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  only  addressed  himself  to  them  in  gentle  complaints 
and  amicable  expostulations.  He  pardoned  tbehr  offence,  and  restored 
them  to  his  favour  ;  presenting  them,  at  the  same  time,  witb  100,000  meaa- 
ores  of  com^  and  reinstating  such  magistrates  as  were  most  agreeable  to 
them*  The  joy  of  this  people  may  be  easily  conceived  from  tbe  terrors 
with  which  they  were  before  affected;  and  how  glorious  must  such  a 
prince  be  who  could  always  support  so  glorious,  so  admirable  a  character  i. 

When  be  had  regulated  the  state  of  affairs  in  Athens,  he  determined  to 
reduce  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  their  king,  advanced  as  far  as 
Ulantinea  to  meet  him  ;  but  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  and 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  flight ;  after  which  he  advanced  into  La- 
eonia,  and  fought  another  battle  in  the  very  sight  of  Sparta.  He  was 
a«rain  victorious ;  660  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  and  ^00  killed 
upon  tbe  spot,  so  that  he  was  already  considered  as  master  of  the  city» 
which  had  never  been  taken  before; 

In  that  important  moment  he  received  two  pieces  of  intelligence,  which 
affected  him  In  a  quite  different  manner.  The  first  was,  that  Lysima* 
chus  had  lately  divested  him  of  all  his  territories  in  Asia  ;  and  tbe  other, 
that  Ptolemy  had  made  a  descent  on  Cyprus,  and  conquered  all  tbe  island, 
except  Salamina,  where  the  mother  of  Demetrius,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  had  retired;  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on  tbe  siege  of 
that  city  with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  left  all  to  fly  to  their  assistance, 
but  was  soon  informed  that  the  place  had  surrendered.  Ptolemy  had  the 
generosity  to  give  the  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  his  enemy,  their  liber- 
ty without  any  ransom,  and  to  dismiss  them  with  all  their  attendants  and 
effects.  He  even  made  them  magnificent  presents  at  their  departure,  which 
he  accompanied  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  honour. 

The  loss  of  Cyprus  was  soon  succeeded  by  that  of  Tyjre  and  SIdon ; 
and  Seleucns  dispossessed  him  of  Cilicia  on  another  side.  Thus,  in  a  ve- 
ry short  time,  he  saw  himself  divested  of  all  his  domiDtons,  without  aojF 
resources  or  hopes  for  the  future. 
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SECTION  U. 

#|8ffUT£   BETWt^EN   THfi     TWO     SOJiB     OF     eAMAHD^U^^^nttm^VUlVB  nO> 
CliAIMeO   KING   OF    MA££OONlA. 

NO  prince  was  ever  obnoxions  to  greater  vioisMtadee  of  (bHune,  or  ev- 
er experienced  more  sudden  chan|i;e9»  than  DeraetfioB.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  these  events  by  his  itnpnideoce,  amusing  himself  with  ineoDsiden- 
ble  conquests  while  he  abandy>ned  bis  provinces  to  the  first  inTader.  Hi' 
greatest  successes  were  loimedfateTy  followed  by  his  bein^  dispossessed  of 
all  his  dominions,  and  almost  reduced  to  despair,  when  suddenly  an  anex* 
pected  resource  offered  itself  from  a  c^uarter  where  be  had  not  (be  least 
room  to  expect  it. 

*  In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  sons  of  Cassawiter  for  the  crown,  Thn- 
aalonica  tlieir  mother,  favoured  Alexander,  who  was^  the  youngest;  which 
BO  enraged  Anti pater,  the  eldest  son,  that  he  killed  her  with  his  own  bands, 
though  she  conjured  him,  by  the  breasts  that  had  nourished  him,  to  ^pare 
her  life.  Alexander,  in  order  to  avenge  this  unnataral  barlmritjr,  solifited 
the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  arrived  the  first,  and 
tnade  himself  master  of  several  cities  in  Macedonia^  part  of  which  he 
retained  as  a  compensatioii  for  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander ;  and  be 
returned  to  his  own  dominiona,  after  he  had  reconciles!  the  two  brother?. 
Demetrius  made  his  approach  at  the  same  instant,  upon  which  Alcxandef 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  testified,  at  the  interview  between  them,  all 
Imaginable  gratitude  and  friendship ;  but  represented  to  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  state  of  his  affairs  was  changed,  and  that  he  bo  longer  bad 
any  need  of  his  asMstance.  Demetrius  was  displeased  with  this  coispri- 
nient,  whilst  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  subjecting  himself  to  a  master,  should  he  admit  him  ni^ 
his  dominions.  They,  however,  conversed  together  with  an  external  a« 
of  friendship,  and  entertained  each  other  with  reciprocal  feasts,  till  at 
last  Demetrius,  upon  some  intelligence,  either  true  or  contrived,  that  Al- 
exander intended  to  destroy  him,  preventer!  the  execution  of  that  desipi, 
and  killed  him.  This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians  against  him  atfirstj 
but  when  he  had  acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that  occasioned 
his  conduct,  the  aversion  they  entertained  for  Antipater,  the  infainoas  roor- 

.  dercr  of  his  own  mother,  induced  them  to  declare  for  Demetrio«)  wa 
they  acf*.ordingly  proclaimed  him  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrios  po«8^'* 
cd  this  crown  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  Antipater  fled  into  Thrace, 
where  he  did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  .  . 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  k- 
eame  entirely  extinct  by  the  death  of  Thessalonica  and  her  two  son? ;  w 
the  other  branch  from  Alexander  the  Great  had  before  by  the  death  of  tn« 
young  Alexander  and  Hercules,  his  two  sons.  Thus  these  two  prince*. 
who,  by  their  unjust  wars  had  spread  desohition  through  so  many  proy'^j 
ces,  and  destroyed  sueh  a  number  of  royal  families,  experienced,  hy  »  F 
decree  of  providence,  the  same  calamities  in  their  own  families  as  inejj 
had  occasioned  to  others.  Philip  and  Alexander,  with  their  wives  ami  a 
tboir  descendants,  perished  by  violent  deaths.  ,    ^ 

t  Much  about  this  time  Beleucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  oaw 
of  the  Tigris,  and  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Babylon.    H  bccam 
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Tpry  populoos  In  a  shdrt  lime,  kf\A  PIHvf  telfe  tt3  H  was  inlmbtted  bf 
600,600  perecMit.  The  dikes  of  the  Eaphrates  heibfi;  hroke o  down,  spread 
sacb  OD  tniiiidfttioo  orer  the  eonntry,  and  the  branch  of  that  river  which 
passed  throuj^  Babylon  was  sank  so  low  by  this  evacuation,  as  to  be  ten* 
dered  uimavlgable,  liy  wbieh  means  that  city  became  so  incommodiaos, 
that,  aa  soon  aa  Seleacia  was  built,  ailtits  inhabitaats  withdrew  thither.  This 
circumstaBce  prepared  the  way  for  the  aecotnpllshment  of  that  eelebra* 
ted  prophecy  of  Isaiab,  who,  at  a  time  when  this  city  was  in  the  ittost 
flourishing  condition,  had  foretold  that  it  should  one  day  become  entirely 
iieaert  and  aninhabited.  *  I  hare  obserred  elsewhere  by  what  manner  and 
decrees  this  prediction  was  fully  aceompHshed. 

f  Simon,  sumamed  the  Just,  and  high  priest  of  the  Jews,  died  at  the 
close  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontiAeate,  aind  left  a  yoons:  son  named  Oni^ 
as.  As  be  was  of  toj  tender  an  age  to  take  upon  himself  the  exercise  of 
that  dignity,  it  was  consigned  to  Eleazar  the  t>rotber  of  Simon,  who  dischar- 
ged the  IvnetioD  of  it  for  the  space  of  15  years. 

X  I  bete  pasB  orer  some  events  of  small  importance,  and  proceed  to 
Demetrius,  who,  believing  himself  safllciently  settled  in  Greece  and  Ma^ 
cedonia,  began  to  make  preparations  for  regaining  the  empire  of  his  father 
in  Asia.  With  this  ?iew  he  raised  an  array  of  above  100.000  men,  and 
fitted  out  a  fleet  of  500  sail ;  in  a  word,  so  great  an  armament  had  never 
been  seen  since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Demetrius  animated 
the  workmen  by  his  presence  and  instractions,  Tisited  them  in  person,  di- 
rected them  how  to  act,  and  even  assisted  them  in  their  labours.  The 
number  of  his  galleys,  and  their  extraordinary  dimensions,  created  an 
universal  astonishment ;  for  ships  of  six,  and  even  five  benches  of  oars, 
had  never  been  seen  till  then ;  and  Ptolemy  Philopator  did  not  build  one 
of  forty  benches  till  many  years  after  this  period  || ;  but  then  It  was  only 
for  pomp  aad  ostentation,  whereas  those  which  Demetrius  built  were  ex- 
tremely useful  in  battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their  lightness  and  agility 
than  their  grandeur  and  magnificence* 

^  Ptolemy,  Lysimachtis,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  InteNigence  of  these 
formidable  preparations  of  Denoetrius,  immediately  eaueht  the  alarm  ;  and 
in  order  to  frustrate  their  effect,  renewed  their  alliance,  in  which  they  like- 
wise engaged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  EpIrus  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when 
LysimachuB  tiegan  to  invade  Macedonia  on  one  side,  Pyrrhus  was  carrying 
on  the  same  operations  on  the  other.  Demetrius,  who  was  then  making 
prepaaGations  in  Greece  for  his  intended  expedition  into  Ana,  advanced 
with  all  speed  to  defend  his  own  dominions  ;  but  before  he  was  able  to  ar- 
rive there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Benea,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
in  Macedonia,  where  he  found  the  wives,  children,  and  effects  of  a  great 
number  of  soldiers  t>elonging  to  Demetrius.  This  news  caused  so  great  a 
disorder  in  the  army  of  that  prince,  that  a  considerable  part  of  his  troops 
absolutely  refused  to  follow  him,  and  declared,  with  an  air  of  mutiny  and 
aedition,  that  they  would  return  to  defend  their  families  and  effects.    In  a 

*  Vol.  1.  At  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 
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B  This  galley  was  280  cubits  (about  420  feet)  in  length.  28  cubits  (72  feet) 
from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop.  It  carried  400  sailors,  besides  4000  row- 
ers, and  near  3000  soldiers,  who  were  disposed  in  the  space?  between  the  row- 
ei*s,  and  on  the  lower  deck.     Plut.  in  Demetr. 
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word,  thini^  were  earned  to  such  an  extremltsr,  (iwt  DeAe4iliia,  pereeir- 
ins  he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  them,  fled  to  Greeoe  ia  the  «K»- 
guise  of  a  common  soldier,  and  bis  troops  went  o?er  to  Pyrrboa,  whoat 
they  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  different  characters  of  these  two  princes  icreatly  oontrilioSed  to  this 
sodden  revolution.  Demetrius,  who  considered  Tain  pomp,  ami  seperb 
magnificence,  as  true  grandeur,  rendered  himsetf  coDteroptitiie  to  the 
filacedonianS)  in  the  very  circumstance  by  which  he  thought  to  obtain 
their  esteem.  He  ambitiously  loaded  his  head  with  a  double  diadem,  like 
a  theatrical  monarch,  and  wore  purple  robes  enriched  with  a  profosioo  of 
gold.  The  ornaments  of  bis  feet  were  altogether  extraordinary ;  and  be 
had  long  employed  artists  to  make  him  a  mantle,  on  which  the  syateni  of 
the  world,  with  all  the  stars  visible  in  the  firmament,  were  to  be  embroidep- 
ed  in  gold.  The  change  of  his  fortune  prevented  the  finishing  of  this  work, 
and  no  future  king  would  presume  to  wear  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  still  more  odious,  was  his  being  so  difficult 
of  approach.  He  was  either  so  imperious  and  disdainful,  as  not  to  allow 
those  who  had  any  affairs  to  transact  with  him  the  liberty  of  speech,  or  else 
he  treated  them  with  so  much  rudeness,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  bis  pres- 
ence with  disgust.  One  day  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace,  and  walk- 
ed through  the  streets  with  a  mien  of  mnre  affability  than  it  was  nsoal  for 
him  to  assume,  some  persons  were  encouraged  to  present  a  few  potilions 
to  him.  He  received  them  with  a  gracious  air,  and  placed  them  in  one 
of  the  folds  of  his  robe  ;  but  as  he  was  passing  over  a  bridge  on  the  rirer 
Axius,  *  he  threw  all  these  petitions  into  the  stream.  A  prince  mnst  cer- 
tainly know  very  little  of  manHind,  not  to  be  sensible  that  sacb  a  eoa- 
temptuous  behaviour  is  sufficient  to  provoke  bis  subjects  to  rerolt  fr«HD  his 
authority.  Qo  this  occasion,  an  action  of  the  great  Philip  was  recollect' 
ad,  and  which  has  been  related  among  the  events  of  bis  reign.  That 
prince  had  several  times  refused  audience  to  a  poor  woman,  under  preteit 
that  he  wanted  leisure  to  hear  her,  "  Be  no  longer  king  then,"  replied 
she  with  some  emotion  ;  and  Philip,  from  thenceforth,  made  it  a  maxim 
with  himself  to  grant  his  subjects  long  and  frequent  audiences :  for,  as  Plu- 
tarch obserTes  on  that  occasion,  the  inost  indisjftensiable  duty  of  a  king  is  io 
^ert  himself  in  the  administralion  qfjuMice, 

The  Macedonians  bad  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  Pyrrhus.  They 
had  heard  it  reported,  and  were  sensible  by  their  own  experience,  that  af* 
tibility  was  natural  to  him,  and  that  he  was  always  mild  and  accessible; 
they  were  convinced  of  his  promptitude  to  recompence  the  services  render- 
ad  him,  and  he  was  slow  to  anger  and  severity.  Some  young  officers, 
over  their  liquor,  had  vented  several  otiensive  pleasantries  against  hiin. 
The  particulars  of  their  conversation  were  related  to  Pyrrhus  himself,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  bis  pref.nce,  and  then  asked  them,  if 
fhey  had  expressed  themselves  in  the  manner  he  had  heard  ?  ^  Yes,  my 
V  lord,"  replied  one  of  the  company,  <<  and  we  should  Iwve  added  a  great 
'*  deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more  wine."  Pyrrhus  could  not  forbear  laugh- 
ing at  this  facetious  and  sprightly  turn,  and  dismissed  them  from  his  pre- 
aence  without  further  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  superior  to  Demetrius,  ^ven  in 
military  merit.  He  had  beat  tli^m  on  several  occasions,  but  thei*  admira- 
tion of  bis  bravery  ^as  greater  than  their  resentment  for  their  defeat.  It 
was  a  ^OBimon  expressipn  with  them,  that  other  priuces  imitated  Aiexaar 

•  A  river  of  Upper  Macedonia, 
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der  io^ooUiiiii:  tot  Ikekr  {Nnple  rpliM»  tbe  nmnber  of  their  emrds,  the  affeo 
tatioD  of  iDcliiiinfE  their  heads  like  bis,  and  their  impenoos  manoer  of  apeak- 
io^ ;  hot  that  Pyrrhas  himself  was  tlie  only  one  who  represented  thai  mon^ 
arch  in  his  great  and  laudable  qualities.  Pyrrhus  himself  was  not  alUv 
gether  free  from  vanity,  with  respect  to  the  resemblance  of  his  own  fea- 
tures to  those  of  Alexander ;  but  a  iQOod  matron  of  Larissa,  in  whose  house 
he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him  in  that  particular,  by  an  answer  per- 
Imps  not  at  all  agreeable  to  him.*  The  Macedonians  however  thouj^ht 
they  discovered  in  him  the  aspect  of  that  prince,  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
^yes,  and  the  vivacity,  promptitude,  and  impetuosity  with  which  he  charg- 
ed his  enemies,  and  bore  down  all  who  presumed  to  oppose  him  ;  but  willi 
respect  to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  drawing  up  an  army  in  battle, 
they  thought  none  comparable  to  Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  surprising  that  the  Macedonians,  who  en« 
tertained  such  prejudices  in  his  favour,  and  so  disadvantageous  to  the  oth- 
er, should  easily  quit  the  party  of  Demetrius  to  espouse  that  of  Pyrrhus  i 
and  one  may  see  by  this  instance  and  a  thousand  others,  how  necessary  it 
is  for  princes  to  attach  their  people  to  their  interests  by  the  gentle  ties  of 
affection  and  gratitude ;  and  by  entertaining  a  real  love  for  them,  which  is 
Uie  only  means  of  acquiring  their  love,  that  is  the  most  solid  glory,  their 
most  essential  obligation,  and  at  the  same  time  their  greatest  security. 

f  As  Lysimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately  after  Pyrrhus  had  been 
declared  king  of  Macedonia,  he  pretepded  that  he  had  contributed  as  much 
as  that  prince  to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  and  that  he  consequently  ought  to 
have  a  share  in  that  kingdom.     Pyrrhus  who  in  this  conjuncture,  was  not 
entirely  certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians,    readily  acquiesced  la 
tbe  pretensions  of  Lysimachus,  and  the  cities  and  provinces  were  accord- 
ingly abared  between  them ;  but  this  agreement  was  so  far  from  uniting 
them  with  each  other  that  it  rather  led  Uiem  into  a  constant  train  of  ani- 
mosities and  divisions ;  for  as  Plutarch  observes,  when  neither  seas  nor 
moualains,  nor  uninhabitable  deserts  could  suffice  as  barriers  to  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  these  princes ;  and  when  their  desires  were  not  to  be 
bounded  by  those  limits  which  separate  Europe  from  Asia,  how   could 
they  possibly  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquility,  and  refrain  from  tbe  injus- 
tice of  invading  dominions  so  near,  and  which   might  prove  so  commo- 
dious to  them  ?  This  was  a  moderation  not  to  be  expected,  and  a  perpet- 
ual war  between  them  became  inevitable  from  the  malignant  seeds  of  envy 
and  usurpation  that  had  taken  root  in  their  minds.     The  names  of  peace 
and  war  were  considered  by  them  as  two  species  of  coin,  to  wliich  they 
themselves  had  given  currency  merely  for  their  own  interest,  and  without 
the  least  regard  to  justice.    Again  continues  the  same  author,  do  they  not 
act  more   laudably  when  they  engage  in  an  open  war,  than  when  they 
use  the  sacred  names  of  justice,  friendship,  and  peace,  for  what  in  reality 
is  no  more  than  a  truce,  or  a  transient  suspension  of  their  unjust  views  ? 
The  whole  history  of  Alexander's  successors  justifies  these  reflections  of 

*  A  set  of  flatterers  had  really  persuaded  Pyrrhus  that  he  resembled  Alexan- 
der in  the  features  of  his  face.  With  this  belief,  he  sent  for  the  pictures  of  Phi- 
lip, Perdiccas,  Alexander,  Cassander,  and  some  other  princes,  and  then  desired 
a  woman  of  Larissa,  with  whom  he  then  lodged,  to  tell  him  which  of  these  prin- 
ces he  most  resembled.  She  refused  to  answer  him  for  a  considerable  time,  till 
at  last  he  pressed  her  very  earnestly  to  satisfy  his  curiosity:  upon  which  she  repli- 
ed that  she  thoii^ht  him  very  like  Batrachion,  who  was  a  neted  cook  in  tliat  city. 
Lijcian.  advers  indoct.  p.  552,  553. 

t  Pkat  in  Pyrrh.  p.  989|  99(h 
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Plntorcb.  Never  were  more  tr««ti«B  and  alll«BC«s  imfc^  and  nertr  wm> 
they  Tiolated  with  teas  disgaise  and  more  impomty.  May  heaven  enst 
that  these  complaints  be  never  applicable  to  any  prinees  or  times  bat  those 
we  are  treating  of  at  present ! 

Pyrrhus  finding  the  Macedonians  more  tractable  and  submissive  whei 
be  led  them  to  war,  than  they  were  when  he  permitted  them  to  mijoj  i 
atate  of  repose  ;  and  being  himself  not  much  addicted  to  tranqoUIfy,  nor 
capable  of  satisfaction  in  the  calm  of  a  long  peace,  was  dally  forming  seir 
enterprises  witboat  much  regard  to  sparing  either  his  sobjecta  or  aHiea.  l^- 
aimacbos  took  advantage  of  the  army's  disgust  of  Pyrrhus,  and  enflamed 
them  still  more  by  his  emissaries,  who  artfully  insinuated  that  they  had  nd- 
ed  most  shamefully  in  choosing  a  stranger  for  their  master,  whom  interest 
and  not  affection  had  attached  to  Macedonia.  These  reproaches  dnw  in 
the  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus  who  feared  the  con- 
aequences  of  this  alienation,  retired  with  hb  epirots,  and  the  troops  of  his 
allies,  and  lost  Macedonia  in  the  same  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

He  greatly  complained  of  the  inconstancy  of  this  people  and  their  disaf- 
fection to  his  person  ;  but  as  Plutarch  again  observes,  kings  have  no  reason 
to  blame  other  persons,  for  sometimes  changing  their  party  aceording  lo 
tbeir  interest,  as  in  acting  so  they  only  imitate  their  own  example,  ami 
practice  the  lessons  of  infidelity  and  treason,  which  they  have  learaed  from 
their  whole  conduct,  which  upon  all  occasions  demonstrates  an  otter  dis- 
regard for  justice,  veracity  and  *faith  in  the  observance  of  en^gements. 
*  With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius,  that  prince  when  he  foond 
himself  deserted  by  his  troops,  retired  to  the  city  of  Cassandrta^f  where 
his  consort  Phi  la  resided.  This  lady  was  so  aillicted  at  the  calamHoas 
state  in  which  she  beheld  her  husband,  and  was  so  terrified  at  the  mi^for 
tones  to  which  she  herself  was  exposed  by  the  declension  of  his  affairs  (haf 
she  had  recourse  to  a  draught  of  poison,  by  which  she  ended  a  life  M 
was  become  more  Insupportable  to  her  than  death  itaelf. 

Demetrius  thinking  to  gather  up  some  remains  of  his  shattered  fbrtone, 
returned  to  Greece  where  several  cities  still  continued  devoted  to  bim ; 
and  when  he  had  disposed  his  affairs  In  the  best  order  he  was  able,  he  irft 
the  government  of  those  places  to  his  son  Antigonus:  and  assemblinir  tH 
the  troops  he  could  raise  in  that  country,  which  amounted  to  abovf  ih^OO 
men,  be  embarked  for  Asia  with  a  resolution  to  try  whether  despair  would 
not  bring  forth  good  fortune.  Eurydice  the  sister  of  his  late  irife  Fbitftt 
received  him  at  Miletus  where  she  lived  with  the  princess  Ptoleroaida,  her 
daughter  by  Ptolemy,  whose  marriage  with  Demetrius  had  been  airreed 
ppon  by  the  meditation  of  Seleucus.  Eurydice  accordingly  presented  (be 
princess  to  him,  and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  afterwards 
reigned  in  Cyrene. 

J  Demetrius  soon  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  entered  Caria  aofl 

^  Lydia,  where  he  took  several  places  from  Lysimachus,  and  consicJtraWy 

f  augmented  his  forces;  by  which  means  he  at  last  made  himself  rn«5^<^'' ^* 

\  SariJis  ;  but  as  soon  as  Asicathocles  the  son  of  Lysimachus  appeared  attw 

t  head  of  an  army,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquests,  and  marcbe<l  info  me 

east.     His  design  in  taking  this  route  was  to  surprise  Armenia  and  Meili«» 

I  but  Agathocles  who  followed  him  close,  cut  off  his  provisions  and  fora?^ 

^o  effectually,   tliat  e^  sickness   spread  through  his  army,  and  weakened  i 

extremely  ;  and  when  be  at  last  made  an  attempt  to  march  over  mouo 

I  *  Plut.  in  Demetr    p.  910,  911. 

t  A  city  on  tho  frontiers  of  Thrace,  and  in  Upper  Macedonia. 
,  t  Plut  in  Demtr.  p.  912— 91&. 
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Taiirtt9,  with  the  Banll  remtins  of  his  troops,  he  found  alf  the  patsee 
guarded  by  the  eoemy,  which  obliiKed  him  to  march  for  Tarsus  iq  Ciiicie. 
From  thence  be  represented  to  Seleucos,  to  whom  that  city  belonged, 
tlie  melancholy  shualion  of  his  affairs,  and  entreated  htm  in  a  moving 
manner,  to  afford  him  the  necessary  subsistence  for  himself  and  the  re- 
mainder of  his  troops.  Seleucus  was  touched  with  compassion  at  first,  and 
dispatched  ociders  to  his  lieutenants  to  furnish  him  with  all  he  should  want 
But  when  remonstrances  were  afterwards  made  to  htm  upon  the  valour  and 
abilities  of  Demetrius,  his  genius  for  resource  and  stratagem,  and  intrepid!' 
%y  In  the  execution  of  his  designs,  whenever  the  least  opportunity  for  act* 
ing  presented  itself,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  reinstate  a  prince  of  that 
character,  without  incurring  many  disadvantages  himself :  for  which  rea- 
son instead  of  continuing  to  support  him,  he  resolved  upon  his  destruction, 
and  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous  army,  with  an 
ioteation  to  attack  him.  Demetrius  who  had  received  intelligence  of  these 
measures,  posted  his  troops  m  those  parts  of  mount  Taurus,  where  lie  im-^ 
agined  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  force  them,  and  sent  to  &eleucu9  a 
second  lime  to  implore  his  permission  to  pass  into  the  east  in  order  to 
establish  himself  io  some  country  belonging  to  the  barbarians,  where  he 
Dtight  end  his  days  In  tranquility  ;  bat  if  he  should  not  be  inclined  to 
grant  him  that  favour,  be  entreated  bis  consent  to  take  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters Hk  his  dominions,  and  begged  that  prince  not  to  expose  him  to  famine, 
aiKl  the  rigours  of  the  season,  as  that  would  be  delivering  him  up  defence* 
less  to  the  discretion  of  his  enemies. 

Seleucus  was  so  prejudiced  against  the  dengn  he  had  formed  against  the 
east,  that  this  proposal  only  tended  to  locrease  his  diffidence  ;  and  he 
consented  to  nothing  more  than  his  taking  ivinter  quarters  in  Catao- 
nta,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cappadocia,  during  the  two  severest  months  of 
that  season ;  after  which  he  was  immediately  to  evacuate  that  country.  Se- 
feucus  during  this  negoeiation,  had  placed  strong  guards  at  all  the  passes 
from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourse  to  arms, 
in  order  to  disengage  himself.  He  accordingly  made  such  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  troops  who  guarded  the  passes  in  the  mountains,  that  he  dis-^ 
loilged  them  from  thence,  and  opened  himself  a  passage  into  Syria,  which 
he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage  and  the  hopes  of  his  soldiers  reviving  from  this  sncccc;?, 
he  took  all  possible  measures  for  iiinking  a  last  effort  for  the  re  establish- 
ment of  his  affiiirs  ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  suddenly  seized  with 
a  severe  distemper,  which  disconcerted  all  liis  measures.  During  the  forty 
days  that  he  continued  sick,  most  of  his  soldiers  deserteii ;  and  when  he  at 
last  recovered  his  health  so  as  to  be  capable  of  u<:(}on,  he  found  him^^t^lf 
reduced  to  the  desperate  necessity  of  atteinptiu^  to  burprise  SelcuC/Us  in 
his  camp  by  ni^ht,  with  the  handful  of  men  who  &tiil  continued  in  his  ser- 
vice. A  deserter  gave  Seleucus  intelli|:ence  of  Ihia  det^it^n  time  enonpih  to 
prevent  itseOect;  and  the  desertion  of  Demittritib'  troop3  incrt^a^td  upon 
this  disappointment.  He  then  endeavoured  as  \m  last  resource,  (o  roj^ahi 
the  mountains  and  join  his  fleet ;  but  he  found  (he  pasif^e^  po  well  guarde«l, 
thai  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the  wooils ;  from  whence  he  was 
iioon  dislodged  by  hunger,  and  compelled  Io  surretuler  himself  to  Seleu- 
c'us,  ivho  caui^ed  hiui  to  be  conducted  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  Cherso- 
nesus  of  Syria  near  Laodicea,  where  he  was  detained  prisoner.  He  how- 
ever was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  park  for  hunting,  and  all  the  conveniences 
of  life  in  abundance. 
When  Antigouus  received  intelligence  of  his  father's  captivity,  he  was 
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affected  with  the  ntmost  Borrow,  and  wrote  to  all  the  kings,  and  even  toSe- 
leuciis  himself,  to  obtain  his  release,  offering  at  the  same  time  his  own  per- 
aon  as  a  hostage  for  him,  and  consenting  to  part  with  aN  his  remainlDg  do- 
minions as  the  price  of  his  liberty.  Several  cities  and  a  great  nnmber  of 
princes  joined  their  solicitations  in  favour  of  the  captive  prince ;  but  Ly?i- 
machus  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Seteucus,  provided  he  would 
cause  his  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  king  of  Syria  was  struck  with 
horror  at  so  barbarous  and  inhuman  a  proposal ;  and  in  order  to  grant  a  fi- 
vour  solicited  from  so  many  different  quarters,  he  seemed  only  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  his  son  Antigonus  and  Stratonice,  that  Demetrius  might  owe  tbe 
obligation  of  his  liberty  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time  that  unhappy  prince  supported  his  misfortuneB  witbpa 
tience  and  magnanimity,  and  became  at  last  so  habituated  to  tbem,  that 
they  seemed  no  longer  to  affect  him.  He  exercised  himself  in  racing,  bant- 
ing and  walking ;  and  might  have  been  infinitely  more  happy,  had  be  m&de 
a  true  estimate  of  his  condition,  than  whilst  hurried  over  lands  and  teas 
by  the  phrenzy  of  ambition  :  for  what  other  fruit  do  these  pretended  lieroes 
who  are  called  conquerors,  derire  from  all  their  labours  and  wars,  aod 
from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  expose  themselves,  but  the  fatality  of 
tormenting  themselves  by  rendering  others  miserable,  and  constantly  ton- 
ing their  backs  on  tranquility  and  happiness,  which  if  they  may  be  i>e(ier- 
ed,  are  the  sole  ends  of  all  their  motions  ?  Demetrius  was  gradoallf  seis- 
ed with  melancholy,  and  no  lonp[er  amused  himself  with  his  former  exer 
cises:  he  grew  corpulent  and  entirely  abandoned  himself  to  drinking  and 
gambling  at  dice,  to  which  he  devoted  whole  days,  undoubtedly  with  de- 
sign to  banish  the  melancholy  thoughts  of  his  condition.  When  be  bid 
continued  in  his  captivity  for  the  space  of  three  years,  he  was  seised  with 
a  severe  distemper,  occasioned  by  his  inactivity  and  Intemperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty  four  years.  His  son  Anti^ 
uus,  to  whom  the  urn  which  inclosed  the  ashes  of  that  prince  was  transmit- 
ted, celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  matenificence.  We  shall  see  io  ^ 
sequel  of  the  present  history,  that  this  Antigonus  who  was  sumamedGo* 
,  jiatus,  continued  peaceable  possessor  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  iijjl 
the  race  of  this  prince  enjoyed  the  crown  for  several  generations,  iu  «  ** 
rect  line  from  father  to  son,  till  the  reign  of  Perseus,  the  last  of  that  (uo^' 
ly,  who  was  divested  of  Macedonia  bj  the  Romans. 

SECTION  III. 

tTOLEMT   80TER     RESIGNS    HIS     KINGDOM     TO    HIS     SOS     PTOLEMT    PHlU 
DELPUUS. LIBRARY    OF    AL&XA^DRIA    FOUNDED. 

PTOLSM Y  Soter,*  the  son  of  Lagus,  after  a  reign  of  20  years  in  Epyp*» 
with  the'style  of  king,  and  of  near  39  from  the  death  of  Alexander,  wasu^ 
•irous  of  transmitting  the  throne  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,t  one  of  his  so  ^ 
by  Berenice.  He  had  likewise  several  children  by  his  other  ^*'^*^ 
among  tliose  Ptolemy,  surnained  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer;  whoo^^l^ 
the  son  of  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  eldest  of  them 
issue,  considered  the  crown  as  his  right,  after  the  death  of  bis  father. 

♦A.M.  3710.     AntJ.  C.  205.     Justin.  1.  xvi.  ^  jj,^ 

f  The  word  sipiiiies  a  lover  of  hi.s  brethren  ;  but  Ptolemy  received  ""^^"{^^^,  ^f 

agreeably  to  a  figure  of  speecli  calK-d  Antiphrasis,  because  he  charges  ^^  ^ 

his  brothers  with  forming  designs  against  his  life,  and  then  caused  them  w 

stroyed.    Pausan.  I.  i.  p.  12.  *  ^ 
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But  Berenice  who  came  into  Egypt  merely  to  accompany  Eurydice  at 

the  time  of  her  espousals  with  Ptoleiuy,  so  exceedingly  charmed  that  prince 
wilh  her  beau^,  that  he  married  Iter ;  and  so  great  was  her  aacendaot  over 
him,  that  she  caused  him  to  prefer  her  son  to  all  his  issue  by  the  other 
queens.  In  order  therefore  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  wars  that  might  en- 
sue after  bis  death,  which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be  very  remote,  as  he 
was  then  80  years  of  age,  he  resolved  to  have  him  crowned  in  his  own  life 
tipie,  intending  at  the  same  time  to  rf  sign  all  his  dominions  to  him ;  de- 
claring that  to  create  a  kini;  was  more  glorious  than  to  be  so  one's  self. 
The  coronation  of  Philaddphus  was  celebrated  with  the  most  splendid 
festival  that  had  ever  been  seen ;  but  I  reserve  the  description  of  it  to  the 
end  of  this  section. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  Lvsimachus,  whose 
8on  A^athocles  had  espoused  Lysandra,  the  sister  of  Cferaunus,  both  by 
father  and  mother  ;  and  after  the  death  of  Agathocles,  he  removed  to  the 
court  of  SeleucuB,  who  received  him  with  a  goodness  entirely  uncommon, 
for  which  he  was  afterwards  repaid  with  the  blackeEt  ingratitude,  as  Will  ap; 
pear  in  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

*  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  was  also 
the  first  year  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  (he  famous  watch  tower  in  the  isle 
of  Pharos  was  completed.  It  was  usually  called  the  tower  of  Pharos,  and 
huf'  been  reputed  one  of  the  seven  wondcrs*of  antiquity.  It  was  a  large 
square  structure,  built  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  con- 
stant ly  kept  burning  in  order  to  guide  ships  in  their  course.  It  cost  800 
talents,  which  estimated  by  the  Athenian  money,  are  equal  to  200,0001. 
but  amounts  to  almost  double  that  sum  if  computed  by  the  coin  of  Alexan- 
dria.  The  architect  of  the  edifice  was  Sostralua  of  Cnidus,  who  to  perpet- 
uate the  whole  honour  of  it  to  himself,  had  recourse  to  the  artifice  I  have 
mentioned  before.f  Pharos  was  originally  a  real  island,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  furiongs  from  the  continent,  but  was  afterwards  joined  to  it  by  a 
causeway  like  that  of  Tyre. 

I  Much  about  this  time  the  image  of  the  god  Serapis  was  brought  from 
Pontus  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  had  been  induced  by  a  dream  to  demand 
it,  by  an  embassy  of  the  king  of  Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  was 
kept.  It  was  however  refused  him  for  the  space  of  two  years,  till  at  last 
the  inhabitants  of  Sinope  suffered  such  extremities  from  a  famine,  that 
they  consented  to  resign  this  idol  to  Ptolemy  for  a  supply  of  corn,  which 
he  transmitted  to  them  ;  and  the  statue  was  then  conveyed  to  Alexandria, 
and  placed  in  one  of  the  suburbs  called  Rhacotis,  where  it  was  adored  by 
the  name  of  Serapis,  and  a  famous  temple  called  the  Serapion  was  after- 
wards erected  for  it  in  that  place.  This  structure  according  to  Ammianua 
Marcellinu8,I|  surpassed  in  beauty  and  magnificence  all  the  temples  in 
the  world,  except  the  capitol  at  Rome.  This  temple  had  also  a  libraiy, 
whicli  became  famous  in  all  succeeding  ages  for  the  number  and  value  of 
the  books  it  contained. 

^  Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  himself  in  polite  literature, 
as  was  evident  by  his  compiling  the  life  of  Alexander,  which  was  greatly 

*  PVin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.    Strab.  I  xvii.  p.  791.     Suid.  in  4>4p^ 
f  Vol.  1.  in  the  history  of  Egypt 

t  A.  M.  3740.  Ant  J.  C.  284.  Tacit,  hist  1.  iv.  c.  83.  et  84.  Plut  de  Iside.. 
et  Osir.  p.  .S61.    Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrept  p.  }il, 

li  Amm  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c  16. 

^  Arrian  in  Pref.  Plut  in  Alex.  p.  COl.  Q.  Curt.  I.  ix.  c.  n.  Strab.  I.  x?ii.  j^. 
70S.    Plut  in  Moral,  p.  lO'JO. 
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esteemetl  by  (he  anetents,  bnt  la  now  entireFjr  lodt.  lo  order  to  cakifala 
the  sciences  which  he  much  admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexaa* 
dria,  called  the  Mtiaasum)  where  a  society  of  learned  men  devoied  tben- 
selves  to  philosophic  studied,  and  the  improvement  of  ali  other  acienees, 
almost  In  the  same  manner  as  those  of  London  and  Paris.  To  this  effect 
be  began  by  giving  them  a  library,  which  was  prodisiooaly  increased  by 
bis  successors.  *  His  son  Philadelphua  left  100,000  volumes  Id  it  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  the  socceediog  princes  of  that  tace  enlarged  itfiliH 
more,  (ill  at  last  it  consisted  of  700,000  volomes. 

f  This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method :  All  the  Greek  and 
other  books  that  were  brought  into  Egypt,  were  seized  and  sent  to  the  Mo- 
sasum,  where  they  were  transcribed  by  persons  employed  for  thai  purpoae. 
The  copies  were  then  delivered  to  the  ^prietors,,  and  the  originals  were 
deposited  in  the  library.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  for  instance,  bonowed  the 
works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  ^schylus  of  the  Athenians,  aod  only- 
returned  them  the  copies,  which  he  ordered  to  be  transcribed  in  as  beanti* 
fnl  a  manner  as  possible ;  and  he  likewise  presented  thena  with  15  talents, 
equal  to  16,000  crowns,  for  the  originals  which  he  kept 

As  the  Musieum  was  at  first  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was  called 
Brachion,  and  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library  waalounded  in  tfae  same 
place,  and  it  soon  drew  vast  nambers  thither  ;  foot  when  It  was>  so  mach 
augmented  as  to  contain  400,000  volumes,  they  began  to  deposit  the  ad- 
ditiona}  books  in  the  Serapion.  This  last  library  was  a  supplement  to  (be 
former,  for  which  reason  it  received  the  appellation  of  Its  daughter,  aad 
in  process  of  lime  had  in  it  300,000  volumes. 

In  Cffisar's  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  a  firs  occasioned 
by  those  hostilities,  consumed  the  library  of  Bruchtoo,  with  its  400/MX) 
volumes.  Seneca  seems  to  me  to  have  besn  much  displeased,^  whe»  speak- 
ing of  the  conflagration,  he  bestows  its  censures  both  on  the  library  itselff 
and  the  eulogium  made  on  it  by  Livy,  who  styles  it  an  illttstrioua  mooa- 
ment  of  the  opulence  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  their  wise  aUention  fi>r 
the  iniprovement  of  the  sciences.  Seneca  instead  ol  allowing  it  to  be  socfa, 
would  only  have  it  considered  as  a  work  resulting  from  the  pride  and  vaBi«> 
iy  of  those  monarchs,  who  had  amassed  such  a  number  of  books,  net  for 
their  own  use,  but  merely  for  pomp  and  ostentation.  This  reflection  lioir- 
ever  seems  to  discover  very  little  sagacity  ;  for  is  it  not  evident  beyond  con- 
tradiction, that  none  but  kings  are  capable  of  founding  these  magnificent  li- 
braries, which  become  a  necessary  treasure  to  the  learned,  and  do  infinile 
honour  to  those  states  in  which  they  are  established  ? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  sustain  any  damage,  and  it  was  mi- 
doubtedly  there  that  Cleopatra  deposited  those  200,00(^  volumes  of  tint 
of  Pergamus,  which  were  presented  to  her  by  Antony.  This  addition  with 
other  enhirgemcnts  that  were  made  Cirom  time  to  time,  rendered  (he  neic 
library  of  Alexandria  more  numerous  and  considerable  than  the  first;  and 
though  it  was  ransacked  more  than  once  during  the  troubles  and  revoltt(loB5 

«  Etlscb.  in  Chron.  f  Galen. 

I  Plut  in  tJajsar,  p.  752.  In  Anton,  p.  U4a.  Amra.  Mareell.  1.  xxii.  c  16.  Dion. 
Cass.  I.  xlii.  p.  20*2. 

^  Quadringcnta  millia  lihrorum  Alcxandriie  arserunt,  pulcherrimuni  regiae  opw- 
lentis  monuuientum.  Alius  laudaverit,  sicut  Livius,  qui  elcgantis  regum  cura 
que  egre^ium  id  opus  ait  fuisse.  Non  fuit  clegantia  illud,  aut  caca,  sed  studion 
luxtiria :  inio  ne  studiosa  quidem,  qiioniam  non  in  studiiim,  sed  in  spectaruluin 
comparaverant—Paretur  itaque  librorum  quantum  sit  nihil  in  appanitum.  Sener 
de  tranquil,  anim.  c.  ix. 
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whieh  happened  in  the  Romaa  empire,  it  fthrays  letrieTed  its  losses,  an4 
recovered  its  nuiober  of  volumes.  In  this. condition  it  subsisted  for  many 
agesi  affording  its  treasures  to  the  learned  and  carious,  till  the  sereoth  cen- 
tury, when  it  soffered  tha  same  fate  with  its  psrent,  and  was  burned  by  the 
Saracens,  when  they  took  that  city  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  6^2.  The 
manner  by  which  this  wiafortune  happened  is  too  singular  to  he  passed  over 
in  siieoce. 

*  John  surnamed  the  CSrasimarian,  and  a  famous  follower  of  Aristotle,  hap? 
pened  to  be  at  Alexandria  when  it  was  taken ;  and  as  he  was  much  esteemr 
ed  by  Amri  Ebnol  As,  the  general  of  the  Saracen  |roof»s,  he  entreated  that 
commander  to  bestow  upon  him  the  Alexandrian  litirary.  Amri  replied, 
thtii  it  was  nejt  in  his  power  i^  grant  such  a  request :  but  that  he  would 
tvrile  to  the  khalif,  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens^  fur  his  orders  on  that  head, 
withoot  which  he  could  not  presume  to  dispose  of  the  library.  He  accord- 
Sogly  wrote  to  Omar,  the  then  khalif,  whose  answer  was,  that  if  those  books 
43ontaiiied  the  same  4octrioe  with  the  koran,  they  coald  not  be  of  any  use, 
beeanse  the  korao  was  sufficient  in  itself,  aad  comprehended  alt  necessary 
truths :  but  if  they  contained  any  particulars  contrary  to  ihat  book,  they 
oui<bt  io  be  destroyed. 

In  consequence  of  tbb  answer,  they  were  all  condemned  to  the  flsmes, 
w^itboot  any  further  eaamination ;  and  to  that  effect  were  distributed  in  the 
public  twgnios,  where  for  the  space  of  six  months  they  were  usect  for  fuel 
instead  of  wood.  We  may  from  hence  form  a  just  idea  of  the  proiligions 
number  of  books  contained  in  thai  library ;  and  thus  was  this  inestimable 
treasure  of  learning  destroyed. 

The  MussBum  of  Bruchion  was  not  burned  with  its  library.  Strabof  ac- 
qoaints  us  in  his  description  of  it,  that  it  was  a  very  large  structure  near 
the  palace,  and  fronting  the  port ;  and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  porti- 
co, in  which  the  philosophers  walked.  He  adds  that  the  members  of  this 
•oeiety  were  governed  by  a  president,  whose  station  was  so  honorable  and 
important,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  always  chosen  by  the 
king  himself,  and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  emperor;  and  that  they 
bad  a  hail  where  the  whole  society  ate  together  at  the  expence  of  the  pub- 
lic, by  whom  they  were  supported  in  a  very  plentiful  manner. 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Museum  for  the  adranta- 
ges  she  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  greatest  school  in  all  that  part  of  the 
world,  and  of  having  trained  up  a  vast  number  of  excellent  men  in  litera^ 
ture.  It  is  from  thence  In  particular  that  the  church  has  received  some  of 
its  most  illustrious  doctors ;  as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen, 
Anatolius,  Athanasius,  and  many  others ;  for  all  these  studied  in  that  sem- 
inary.   * 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  first  president  of  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing ;  bqt  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  superintendancy  of  the  library.  Plu- 
tarch informs  os  that  his  first  proposal  to  Ptolemy,  was  the  establishment 
of  a  library  of  such  authors  as  treated  of  civil  polity  and  government,  as- 
suring him  that  they  would  always  supply  him  with  such  counsels  as  none 
of  his  friends  would  presume  to  offer  him.  This  was  almost  the  only  ex- 
pedient for  introducing  truth  to  princes,  and  showing  them  under  borrowed 
names,  their  duties  as  well  as  their  defects.  When  the  king  bad  relished 
this  excellent  adyice,  aud  measures  were  taken  to  procure  nil  such  books 
as  were  requisite  in  this  first  view,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Oemetri- 

*  Abul-Pharagius,  in  hist*  Dynast  IX. 
t  Strab.Lxvii.  p.  793. 
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vs  carried  tbe  affair  to  a  much  fjrreater  leof^b,  and  prevailed  upon  thelni 
to  collect  all  sorts  of  other  books  for  the  library  vre  have  mentioDed.  Who 
could  better  assist  that  prince  in  the  accomplishment  of  so  noble  aod  n^- 
nificenta  plan,  than  Demetrius  Phaiereus,  who  was  himself  a  learned  mia 
of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as  a  very  able  politician. 

We  have  formerly  seen  what  inducements  brought  Demetrios  tothe 
court  of  this  prince.  *  He  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Ptolemj  80- 
ter,  who  heaped  a  profusion  of  honours  upon  him,  and  made  himiii8COo&- 
dent.  He  consulted  him  preferably  to  all  his  other  counsellors,  in  the  most 
important  affairs,  and  particularly  those  which  related  to  tbe  succesfiiooto 
tbe  crown,  f  This  prince  two  years  before  his  death,  bad  formed  a  resolo- 
tion  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  one  of  his  children.  Demetrios  en' 
deavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  that  design,  by  representing;  to  bim  tJM(  he 
must  no  longer  expect  to  enjoy  any  authority  if  he  divested  himself  of  bis 
dignity  in  such  a  manner,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  create  bimself 
a  master.  But  when  he  found  himself  absolutely  determined  on  ttw  abdi- 
cation, he  advised  him  to  regulate  his  choice  by  tbe  order  prescribed  by  na- 
ture, and  which  was  generally  followed  by  all  nations:  in  consequence  of 
which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him  to  prefer  bis  eldest  son  by  Eorjdice 
his  first  wife.  But  the  credit  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this  equitable  and 
prudent  advice,  which  in  a  short  time  proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

}  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  •« 
the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  two  years  after  his  resignation  of  tbe  empae 
to  his  son.  He  was  tbe  most  able  and  worthy  man  of  all  his  race,  aod  irH 
behind  him  such  examples  of  prudence,  justice  and  clemency ,  as  very  lev 
of  his  successors  were  industrious  to  imitate.  During  the  space  of  near  40 
years,  in  which  he  governed  Esypt  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  raided 
it  to  such  an  height  of  grandeur  and  power,  as  rendered,  it  soperior  to  (he 
other  kingdoms.  He  retained  upon  the  throne  the  same  fondness  forsim- 
plicity  of  manners,  and  the  same  aversion  for  ostentatious  pomp,  a»h«<^ 
covered  when  he  first  ascended  it.  He  was  accessible  to  his  subjett^f  eren 
€0  a  degree  of  familiarity.  He  frequently  ate  with  them  at  their  own  boos- 
es, and  when  he  gave  any  entertainment  himself,  he  thought  itnodisfne^ 
to  borrow  their  richest  plate,  because  be  had  but  very  little  of  hisownj«iw 
no  more  than  was  necessary  for  his  common  use  ;||  and  when  some  persotff 
represented  to  him  that  the  regal  dignity  seemed  to  require  an  air  of  g/^^' 
«r  opulence,  his  answer  was,  "  that  the  true  grandeur  of  a  kingccwsisteo 
f'  in  enriching  others,  not  himself." 

SECTION  IV. 

MAGNIFICENT   SOLE.UNITY   AT   THK    IKAUGURATION    OF   PTOLEMY  PHlUDEI'* 
PHUS    KING    OF    EGYPT. 

PTOLEMY  Philadelphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  «fc««'^??Jj 
his  favour,  entertained  the  people  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  witn 
most  splendid  festival  mentioned  by  antiquity.     Athenieus  has  te»  "V^, 
long  description  of  it  transcribed  from  Callixenes    the  Rhmllan,  wHo  co 
piled  a  history  of  Ale^iandria  ;  and  Montfaucon  relates  it  in  his  antiqu'  i^-^ 
I  shall  insert  tbe  particulars  of  it  in  this  place,  because  they  will  gi^^  ^' 

*  Plut  in  Demetr.  p.  894.    Diog.  Laert  in  Demctr,  Phal 
fA.M.37l9.     Ant.  J.  a  485. 
t  A.  M.  d72l.    Ant.  J.  (}.  203. 
II  Plut  in  Apoph.  p.  181. 
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Tery  proper  idea  of  the  riches  and  opolenee  of  Ei^ypt  I  may  add  too, 
that  as  ancient  authors  speak  verj  often  of  sacred  pomp,  processions, 
and  solemn  festivals,  in  honour  of  their  gods,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on 
me  to  give  some  idea  of  them  for  once,  by  describing  one  of  tlie  most 
celebrated  solemnities  that  was  e?er  known.  Plutarch,  who  is  perpetual- 
ly mentioning  triumphs  among  the  Romans,  has  the  approbation  of  his 
readers  for  his  particular  description  of  that  of  Paulus  ^milius,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  magnificent.  Bat  if  the  account  I  shall  now  ^ive  should 
appear  unseasonable,  or  too  prolix,  it  may  be  passed  over,  without  inter- 
rupting the  series  of  this  history  ;  for  I  declare  beforehand  that  the  rela- 
tion will  be  something  tedious. 

*  This  pompous  solemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  ami  was  conducted 
through  the  circus  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided  into  several  parts,  and 
formed  a  variety  of  separate  processions.  Besides  those  of  the  king's  fa* 
ther  and  mother,  the  gods  had  each  of  them  a  distinct  cavalcade,  adorned 
with  the  ornaments  relating  to  their  history. 

AtheniBus  has  only  related  the  particulars  of  that  of  Bacchus,  by  which  a 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence  of  the  rest. 

The  procession  began  with  a  troop  of  Sileni,  some  habited  in  purple, 
others  in  rolies  of  a  deep  red ;  their  employment  was  to  keep  off  the 
crowd  and  make  way. 

Next  the  Sileni  came  a  band  of  satyrs,  composed  of  30  in  two  ranks, 
each  carrying  a  gilded  lamp. 

These  were  succeeded  by  the  Victories,  with  golden  wings,  carrying 
vases  nine  feet  high,  steaming  with  kindled iperfuines,  partly  gilt,  and  part- 
ly adorned  with  the  leaves  of  ivy.  Their  habits  were  embroidered  with 
the  figures  of  animals,  and  every  part  of  them  glittered  with  gold. 

After  these  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  foliage  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  ornaments  of  gold.  It  was  also 
beaotified  with  a  golden  crown,  composed  of  viqe  leaves,  and  adorned  on 
all  sides  with  certain  white  fillets. 

An  hundred  and  twenty  youths  advanced  next,  clothed  in  purple  vests ; 
each  of  them  supporting  a  golden  vase  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  saffron. 

They  were  followed  by  40  satyrs,  wearing  crowns  of  gold,  which  rep- 
resemfed  the  leaves  of  Ivy  ;  and  in  the  ri?rht  hand  of  each  was  another 
crow  n  of  the  same  metal,  adorned  with  vine  leaves.  Their  habits  were 
diversified  with  a  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  these  marched  two  Sileni,  arrayed  in  purple  mantles,  and 
white  drawers  ;  one  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  hat,  and  carried  a  golden 
caducous  in  his  hand  ;  the  other*  had  a  trumpet.  Between  these  two  was 
a  man,  six  feet  in  height,  masked  and  habited  like  a  tragedian.  He  also 
carried  a  golden  cornucopia,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Year. 

This  person  preceded  a  very  amiable  woman  as  tall  as  himself,  dressed 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  elittering  all  over  with  gold.  She  held,  in 
one  hand,  a  crown  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  peach  tree,  and  in  the 
other  a  branch  of  palm.     She  was  called  Penteteris.f 

The  next  in  the  procession  were  the  genii  of  the  four  seasons,  wearing 
ornaments  by  which  they  were  distinguished,  and  supporting  two  goiden 

*  A  then.  1.  v  p.  197—203. 

+  This  word  signifies  the  spare  of  fire  years,  because,  at  the  expiration  of 
evpry  fourth  year,  the  feast  of  Bacchus  was  celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  which  was  iha  fifth. 
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▼ases  of  odoure,  adorned  with  ivy  leares.    In  the  midst  of  fltem  w»  t 
square  altar  of  gold. 

A  band  of  satyrs  then  appeared  wearing  golden  crowns,  fashioned  like 
the  leaves  of  ivy,  and  arrayed  in  red  habits.  Some  bore  vessels  filled 
with  wine,  others  carried  drinking  cups. 

Immediately  after  these  was  seen  Phifiscus,  the  poet  and  priest  of  Bee- 
ch as,  attended  by  comedians,  musicians,  dancers,  and  other  persoin  of 
that  class. 

Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the  victors  at  the  athletic 
combats  and  exercises.  One  of  these  tripods,  being  13  12  feet  in  height, 
was  intended  for  the  youths;  the  other,  which  was  18  feet  high,  was  de« 
signed  for  the  men. 

An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  these.  It  had  four  ^beeb,  *iras 
21  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  and  was  drawn  by  180  men.  In 
this  chariot  was  a  figure  representing  Bacchus,  1 5  feet  in  heisht,  ind  In 
the  attitude  of  performing:  libations  with  a  large  cup  of  gold.  He  was  ar- 
rayed in  a  robe  of  brocaded  purple,  which  flowe<l  down  to  his  feet.  Over 
this  was  a  transparent  vest  of  saflfron  colour,  and  above  that  a  Ur^e  puif^le 
mantle  embroidered  with  gold.  Before  him  was  a  great  vessel  of  gold, 
formed  in  the  Laconic  manner,  and  containing  15  measures,  called  ne 
tre(es.f  This  was  accompanied  with  a  golden  tripod,  on  which  was  pla- 
ced a  golden  vase  of  odours,  with  two  cups  of  the  same  metal  foil  of  cio- 
namon  and  saffron.  Bacchus  was  seated  in  a  shade  of  ivy  and  vine  leare!, 
intermixed  with  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees ;  and  from  these  hung  wfenl 
crowns,  fillets,  and  thyrsi,  with  timbrels,  ribands,  and  a  variety  of  satiric, 
comic,  and  tragic  masks.  In  the  same  chariot  were  the  priests  and  priesl* 
esses  of  that  deity,  with  the  other  ministers,  and  interpreters  of  mystericB, 
dancers  of  all  classes,  and  women  bearing  vans.} 

These  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who  marched  with  their  har 
dishevelled,  and  wore  crowns  composed,  some  of  serpents,  others « 
branches  of  the  yew,  the  vine,  or  the  ivy.  Some  of  these  women  carried 
knives  In  their  hands,  others  grasped  serpents. 

After  these  advanced  another  chariot,  12  feet  in  breadth,  and  drawn  iif 
60  men.  In  this  was  the  statue  of  Nyssa,  or  Nysa,  sitting,  j|  l^fe**  *^'?"' 
and  clothed  with  a  yellow  vest  embroidered  with  gold,  over  which  ws 
another  Laconic  habit.  The  statue  rose  by  the  aid  of  some  madiiQ^  ^^ 
were  not  touched  by  any  person,  and  after  It  had  poured  milk  ont^'  • 
golden  cup,  it  resumed  its  former  seat.  Us  left  hand  held  a  thyraiis  adorn- 
ed with  ribands,  and  wore  a  golden  crown,  on  the  top  of  which  ^^^J^ 
resented  various  leaves  of  ivy,  with  clusters  of  grapes,  eomposcd  w 
gems.  It  was  covered  with  a  deep  shade,  formed  by  a  blended  foliage,  m 
a  gilded  lamp  hung  at  each  corner  of  the  chariot.  . 

After  this  came  another  chariot,  30  feet  in  length,  and  24  in  breadth,  aW 
drawn  by  300  men.  On  this  was  placed  a  wine  press,  also  36  feet  lon& 
and  22  1-2  broad ;  this  was  full  of  the  produce  of  the  vintage,  ^iitf  »»* 
yrs  trod  the  grapes,  tb  the  sound  of  the  flute,  and  sung  such  airs  as  co 

•  All  chariots  in  general,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  sequel  of  tbfi 
relation,  had  also  four  wheels.  ^^  ^ 

.  f  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  the  present  description  ;  it  is  the  nanie 
Greek  measure,  which  corresponds  most  with  tiie  Homan  ampho'*»  *' 
somewhat  larger,    it  contained  nine  gallons. 

t  Mystica  Vanmis  laccbi.    Virc. 

Ij  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  nurse  of  B.^cc^ms, 
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regpooded  with  the  actioo  io  which  they  were  employeci.  Silenvs  was  the 
chief  of  the  baod,  and  streams  of  wine  flowed  from  the  chariot  throughout 
Ihe  wiiole  progreBS. 

Another  charkiti  of  the  same  mainnitode,  was  drawn  hy  600  men.  This 
carried  a  vat  of  a  prodigjoos  size,  made  of  leopard's  skins  sewed  togeth- 
er. The  vessel  contained  8000  measures,  and  shed  a  constant  effiision  of 
wine  during  the  procession. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  120  crowned  satyrs  and  Sileni,  carrying 
pots,  flaggonsy  and  large  cops,  all  of  gold. 

This  troop  was  immediately  succeeded  by  a  stiver  vat,  containing  600 
metretes,  and  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  (he  same  number  of  men. 
The  Tessel  was  adorned  with  chased  work,  and  the  rim,  together  with 
the  two  handles  and  the  base^  were  embellished  with  the  figures  of  ani- 
mats.  The  middle  part  of  it  was  encompassed  with  a  golden  crown  adorn* 
ed  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  silver  bowls,  18  feet  in  diameter,  anil  9  in  heighf. 
the  upper  part'of  their  circumference  was  adorned  with  studs,  and  the  bot- 
tom with  several  animals,  three  of  which  were  a  foot  and  an  half  high, 
and  many  more  of  a  lesser  sise. 

These  were  followed  by  10  great  vats,  and  16  other  vessels,  the  largest 
of  which  contained  30  metretes,  and  the  least  five.  There  were  likewise 
10  cauldrons,  M  vases  with  two  handles,  and  disposed  on  five  salvers ; 
two  silver  wine  presses,  on  which  were  placed  24  goblets ;  a  table  of  mas- 
sy silver,  18  feet  in  length,  and  SO  more  of  six  ;  four  tripods,,  one  of  which 
was  of  massy  silver^  and  had  a  circumference  of  24  feet ;  the  other  three, 
that  were  smaller,  were  adorned  with  precious  stones  In  the  middle. 

Then  came  20  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  silver,  and  something  less  than 
the  preceding.  They  were  likewise  accompanied  with  26  beakers,  16  flag- 
gmis,  and  160  other  vessels,  the  lar^t  of  which  contained  six  metretes, 
■lid  the  smallest  two.    All  these  ve^ls  were  of  silver. 

After  these  came  the  golden  vessels,  four  of  which,  called  laconics,  were 
crowned  with  vine  leaves.  There  were  likewise  two  Corinthian  vases, 
whose  rims  and  middle  circumference  were  embellished  with  the  figures 
of  animals;  these  contained  eight  metretes ;  a  wine  press,  on  which  10 
goblets  were  placed ;  two  other  vases,  each  of  which  contained  five  me- 
tretes ;  and  two  mere  that  held  a  couple  of  measures  :  22  vessels  for  pre- 
serving  liquors  cool,  the  largest  of  which  contained  30  metretes,  and  the 
least  one  :  four  golden  tripods  of  an  extraordinary  size  :  a  kind  of  gold' 
en  basket,  intended  as  a  repository  for  vessels  of  the  same  metal :  this 
was  enriched  with  jewels,  and  was  five  feet  in  length ;  it  was  likewise  (fi- 
vided  into  six  partitions,  one  above  another,  and  adorned  with  various  fig- 
ures of  animals,  about  three  feet  in  height  ;  two  goblets  and  two  glass 
howls  with  golden  ornaments :  two  salvers  of  gold,  four  cubits  in  diame* 
ter,  and  three  others  of  less  dimensions :  ten  beakers :  an  altar,  four  feel 
and  an  half  high  ;  and  25  dishes. 

After  this  rich  equipage  marched  1600  youths,  habited  in  white  vests, 
and  crowned,  some  of  them  with  ivy,  others  with  branches  of  the  pine; 
250  of  this  band  carried  golden  vnses,  and  400  of  them  vases  of  silver  : 
900  more  carried  silver  vessels,  made  to  keep  liquors  cool. 

After  these  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large  drinking  vesselft, 
some  of  which  were  of  gold,  50  of  silver,  and  f]00  diversified  with  vari- 
ous colours. 

There  were  likewise  several  tables,  six  feet  in  length,  and  snpportinga 
variety  of  remarkable  objects.    On  ono  v*as  roprosentpd  the  bed  of  Peme- 
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1«,  on  which  were  disposed  several  vests,  some  of  goideti  facocade,  othen 
adoroed  with  precious  stones. 

We  must  not  omit  a  chariot  23  feet  iu  length,  and  21  in  breadth,  drawn 
hy  500  men.  In  this  was  the  representation  of  a  deep  cavern,  shrouded 
with  ivy  and  vine  leaves :  several  piiseons,  rini^-doves,  and  turtles,  issued 
out  of  the  aperture,  and  flew  about.  Little  bands  were  fiistened  to  their 
feet,  that  they  might  be  caujcht  by  the  people  around  them.  Two  foon- 
taikis  likewise,  one  of  milk  and  the  other  of  wine,  flowed  out  of  the  cai- 
ern.  All  the  nymphs  who  stood  round  it  wore  crowns  of  gold.  Mercoiy 
was  also  seen,  with  a  golden  caduceus  in  his  hand,  and  clothed  in  a  spleo- 
did  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  was  exhibited  io  soother 
chsriot,  where  the  god  was  represented  by  a  statue  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  mounted  upon  an  elephant.  He  was  arrayed  in  purple,  aodirorea 
golden  crown,  intermixed  with  twining  ivy  and  vine  leaves.  A  loii|;thyr- 
.«ii3  of  gold  was  in  his  hand,  and  his  sandals  were  of  the  same  metal. 
On  the  neck  of  the  elephant  was  seated  a  satyr  above  seven  feet  hi8;h,  with 
a  crown  of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in  imitation  of  pine  braDches,  and 
blowing  a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of  goat's  horn.  The  trappings  of  the 
elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his  neck  was  adorned  with  a  crown  of  that 
metal  shaped  like  the  foliage  of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  500  young  virgins,  adorned  with  purple 
vests  and  golden  zones ;  120  of  them,  who  commanded  the  rest,  wore 
crowns  of  gold  that  seemed  to  be  comfmsed  of  the  branches  of  pine. 

Next  to  these  came  120  satyrs,  armed  stall  points,  some  in  silver,  sod 
others  in  copper  arms. 

To  these  succeeded  five  troops  of  sileni,  and  crowned  satyrs,  raoaoted 
on  asses,  some  of  whom  were  entirely  harnessed  with  gold,  the  rest  with 
silver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots,  24  of  which  wpre 
drawn  by  elephants ;  60  by  he-goats ;  12  by  lions ;  k>  by  oryces,  a  sp^'^ 
of  goats;  15  by  bufialoes ;  4  by  wild  a^ses;  8  by  ostriches;  and  7.hy 
stage,  lu  these  chariots  were  little  youths  habited  like  charioteers, sod 
wearing  hats  with  broad  brims.  They  were  accompanied  by  others  of  a 
less  statare,  clothed  in  mantles  entbroidered  with  gold.  The  bo/s  who 
performed  the  office  of  charioteers  were  crowned  with  branches  of  pio^  i 
and  the  lesser  youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  side  of  these  were  three  chariots  drawn  by  camels,  and  foUoV' 
ed  by  others  drawn  by  mules.  In  these  chariots  were  several  tents,  re- 
sembling those  of  the  barbarians,  with  Indian  women,  and  those  of  oiA^f 
nations,  habited  like  slaves.  Some  of  these  camels  carried  300  ^^^ 
weight  of  incense ;  others  200  of  safl'ron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  oooru- 
erous  spices.  . 

At  a  little  distance  from  these,   marched  a  band  of  Etbiopiaos,  armf* 
with  pikes.    One  body  oi'  the&e  carried  600  elephant's  teeth  ;  another  iOUU 
branches  of  ebony  ;  a  third,  cups  of  gold  and  silver,  with  a  large  qu«n^^^>' 
of  gold  dust.  .      . 

After  these  came  two  hunters  carryine  gilded  darts,  and  *"""^^!f^ 
the  head  of  241)0  dogs,  of  the  Indian,  Uyrcaniao,  and  Molossiao  we90i 
beside  a  variety  of  other  species.  -  . 

They  were  eucccrded  by  150  men  8Uf>porting  trees,  to  which  ^,^^ ..^^ 
ened  several  species  of  birds  anil  deer.     Cages  were  also  carried,  io  ^  * 
were  parrots,  pearock?,  turkey  hens,  pheasants,  and  other  Ethiopian   «^ 
After  these  appeared   130  sheep  ol  that  country  ;  300  of  Uie  Ara» 
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breed;  20  of  the  kland  of  Eabosa  ;  26  white  IndUm  Oxto,  eiiAt  of  the 
Slhiopian  species;  also  a  largd  irhite  bear^  14  leopards;  16  panthers; 
four  lyDXes ;  three  small  bears ;  a  camelfeopard  ;*  and  an  Ethiopian  rhino- 
ceros. 

Bacchus  adranced  next,  seated  in  a  chariot,  and  wearinfT  a  goldea 
crown,  embellished  wifh  \fy  leaves;  He  was  represented  as  taking  sane* 
tuary  at  the  altar  of  Rhea,  from  the  persecution  of  Juno.  Priapus  was 
placed  near  him,  With  a  crown  of  gold  formed  like  the  leaves  of  ivj.  The 
Atatne  of  Jono  was  crowned  with  a  golden  diadem ;  and  those  of  Alex* 
ander  and  Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  cold,  representing  ivy  leaves. 
The  image  of  Virtue  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  on  her  bead 
Tvas  a  crown  of  gold  made  in  imitation  of  olive  branches.  Another  stat- 
ue, representing  the  city  of  Gorihth,  was  also  near  Ptolemy,  with  a  gold- 
en diadem  on  its  head.  At  a  little  distance  from  each  of  theSe,  was  a 
great  vase  filled  with  golden  cups,  and  a  large  bowl  of  the  same  metal, 
which  contained  five  metretes. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  several  women  richly  arrayed,  and  bearing 
the  bames  of  the  Ionian^  and  other  Greek  cities  in  Asia ;  with  theJslanda 
which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by  the  Persians.  All  tbk  train  wore 
croWns  df  gold. 

In  another  chariot  was  a  golden  thyr^os^  135  feet  in  length,  and  a  silver 
lanee  80  feet  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  procession  were  a  variety  of  wild  beasts  and  horsea, 
and  24  lions  of  a  prodigious  size  ;  and  also  a  ereat  number  of  chariots,  ia 
which  were  not  only  the  statoes  of  kings,  but  also  those  of  several  dei- 
ties. 

After  these  came  a  ehorus  of  600  men,  among  whom  were  300  who 
played  on  gilded  harps,  and  wore  golden  crowns.  At  a  small  distance 
from  this  band,  marched  2000  bulls,  all  of  the  same  colour,  and  adorned 
with  golden  frontlets,  in  the  middle  of  which  rose  a  crown  of  the  same 
metal.  They  were  also  adorned  with  a  collar,  and  an  Agis  f  hung  on  the 
breast  of  each.     All  these  habiHments  were  of  gold. 

The  procession  of  Jupiter,  and  a  sreat  number  of  other  deities,  advan*- 
ced  next,  and,  after  all  the  rest,  that  of  Alexander,  whose  statue  of  massy 
gold  was  placed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants ;  on  one  side  of  this  stat* 
ue  stood  Victory,  and  on  the  other  Minerva. 

The  profession  was  graced  with  several  thrones  of  gold  and  ivory,  or 
one  of  which  was  a  large  diadem  of  gold,  and  on  another  a  horn  of  tho 
same  metal.  A  third  supported  a  crown,  and  a  fourth  a  horn  of  solid 
gold.  On  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  8oter,  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince, 
was  a  golden  crown,  which  weighed  10,000  pieces  of  gold,  |  each  contain- 
ing four  drachms. 

In  this  procession  were  likewise  300  golden  vases,  in  which  perfamea 
were  to  be  burned ;  50  gilded  altars,  encompassed  with  golden  erowns* 
Four  torches  of  gold,  15  feet  in  height,  were  fastened  to  one  of  th^se  al- 
tars. There  were  likewise  12  gilded  hearths,  one  of  which  was  18  feet  im 
eircamference,  and  60 in  height;  and  another  was  only  12  1*2  feet  higbt 

*  This  animal,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  ismeationed  by  Horace. 
Diversuui  confusa  {i;enus  panthera  camelo. 

f  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  breast 

t  The  Attic  stater,  usually  called  xf^^^-  ^^^  equal  to  ten  livres  of  French'mo- 
ney  ;  the  value  therefore  of  this  single  crown  amounted  to  100,000  French  Ji- 
vres,  which  ai*e  about  50001.  sterling;. 

Vol.  III.  44 
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Wine  D«fpliic  tHpoda  of  goM  appeared  nett,  liimilK  •!«  fe«t  In  their  alfr- 
tttde  ;  and  there  were  bis  others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The  largest  of  aM 
wae  45  feet  high ;  eeverar  aninais  in  gold  were  placed  tt|K>n  it,  and  Us  np- 
per  part  was  encompassed  with  a  golden  crown,  formed  of  a  loKage  of 
tine  leares. 

After  these  were  raen  several  gilded  palms,  12  feet  in  length,  together 
with  a  caducea*,  giH  also,  66  feet  long ;  a  gilded  thunderbolt,  in  leinrth  60 
feet;  a  gilded  temple,  60  feet  in  circumference  ;  a  double  horn,  12  feet 
long ;  a  vRst  number  of  gilded  animals,  several  of  which  were  18  feet  la 
height.  I'o  these  were  added  several  deer  of  a  atopendous  sise,  and  a  set 
of  eagles  30  feet  high. 

3200  crowns  of  gold  were  likewise  carried  in  this  procession,  together 
with  a  consecrated  crown,  containing  120  feet  (undoubtedly  in  its  circnoi- 
lerence ;)  it  \vas  likewise  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  gems,  and  surround- 
ed the  entrance  ii.to  the  temple  of  Berenice.  Several  large  crowns  of 
goW  were  also  supported  by  young  virgins  richly  habited.  One  of  these 
erowns  was  Ihrre  feet  m  height,  with  a  circumference  of  24. 
•  These  ornaments  of  the  procession  were  accompanied  with  a  goMca 
cuirass,  18  feet  in  height ;  and  another  of  silver,  £7  feet  high.  On  tUt 
latter  was  the  representation  of  two  thunderbolts  of  gold,  18  feet  in 
length ;  with  an  oaken  erown  embelfished  with  jewels,  20  golden  bnrk- 
lers;  64  complete  suits  of  golden  armour  -,  two  boots  of  the  aame  mel^ 
four  feet  and  an  half  In  length ;  12  basons ;  a  great  number  of  fliaggoos: 
10  large  vases  of  perfumes  for  the  baths;  12  beakers;  50dlahea,  and  a 
large  numlier  of  tables :  all  these  were  of  gold.  There  were  Kkewiae  five 
tables  cevereit  with  goMen  goblets ;  and  an  horn  of  solid  gold,  44  feet  in 
length*  AH  these  golden  vessels  and  other  ornaments  were  in  a  aepante 
procession  from  that  of  Bacchus,  which  has  been  already  described. 

There  were  likewise  400  cheaiots  laden  with  vessels,  and  other  works  of 
silver;  twenty  others  tilled  with  golden  vessels;  and  800  more  appropria- 
ted to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  spices. 

The  troops  that  guarded  this  procession  were  composed  of  57,600  loot, 
and  23,000  horse,  aU  dressed  and  armed  in  a  magnificent  manner. 

During  (he  games  and  pnbKc  combats,  which  continued  for  some  dayi 
«fter  this  pompoae  solemnity,  Ptolemy  Soter  presented  the  vietora  with 
20  crowns  of  gold,  and  they  received  23^  from  his  consort  Berenice.  It 
appeared,  by  the  registers  of  the  pahice,  that  these  last  crowna  were  valu- 
ed at  2230  talents  and  SaminsB,  aboat  334,4001.  sterling :  from  whence 
aome  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  immense  some  to^vbieb  all  Ihe  goki 
and  silver  employed  in  this  splendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  (shall  I  call  it  religious,  or  rather  theatrical 
and  of  the  comic  strain:)  exhibited  by  Ptolemy  Philfeidelphua  at  bia coro- 
nation. If  Fabrieius,  the  famous  Roman,  whom  I  formerly  mentioned, 
and  who  had  rendered  himself  so  remarkable  for  hia  contempt  of  gold  ami 
silver,  had  been  a  spectator  of  this  procession,  I  am  persuaded  that  tbe 
sight  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  would  have  proved  insupportable  to  him,  and 
am  inclined  to  think  be  would  have  lh€Hight  and  spoken  like  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  upon  an  occasion  which  bad  sohm  resemblance  to  tbia.  He 
and  his  son  Titos  made  a  triumphant  entry  Into  Roner  after  the  destroc* 
tion  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  finding  himself  fatigued  with  the  excessive  length 
of  that  pompous  procession,  he  could  not  conceal  his  displeasure,  and 
declared,  that  he  was  justly  punished  by  that  tedious  ceremony,  for  bis 
weakness  in  desiring  a  triumph  at  bis  advanced  age. 

In  this  festival  of  Ptolemy  Pfailadelphus,  no  part  of  it  was  conductrd 
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with  a^r  ele0tME»9,  or  htd  ll»  letBt  air  of  taate  and  fpniina.  As  anaiiag 
prodiiealJty  of  e^ld  and  silver  was  displayed,  which  makes  me  recollect  a 
passage  in  SallusU  the  beauty  and  force  of  wbieh  I  have  Ibe  mortification 
not  to  be  able  to  render  Id  our  laii|cuage«  Catalioe  intended  to  represtat 
the  immoderate  luxury  of  the  Romans  his  contemporaries,  who  lavished 
immense  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures,  statues,  wrought  plate,  and  su- 
perb buildings.  **  They  draw  out,"  says  be,  "  and  torment  their  gold 
"  and  silver  by  all  imaginable  methods,"  (I  must  entreat  the  reader's  ex- 
cuse for  this  ttteral  translation,)  "  and  yet  this  excess  of  proiiigality  is  inca- 
^' pable  of  exhausting  and  overcoming  their  riches." «  **  Omnibus  modis 
*^  pecuniaro  tnahont,  vexant ;  *  tamen  summa  lubidine  divttias  anas  vincere 
^  neqaeunf  In  such  profusions  as  these  did  tlie  whole  merit  of  Phiiadel- 
phus  consist  on  this  occasion. 

What  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admirable  in  this  vain  ostentation  of 
riches,  and  waste  of  such  immense  treasure  in  a  bottomless  abyss,  after 
they  had  cost  the  people  so  many  fatiguing  labours,  and  perhaps  had  been 
amassed  by  a  long  series  of  violent  exactions  ?  The  spoils  of  whole  pro- 
vinces and  cities  were  sacrificed  to  the  curiosity  of  a  single  day,  and  dit- 
played  to  public  view,  only  to  raise  the  frivolous  admiration  of  a  stupid 
populace,  without  conducing  to  the  least  real  advantage  or  utility.  No- 
thing ever  argyed  a  more  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  use  of  riches  and 
solid  gioiy,  and  of  whatever  else  has  any  just  pretensions  to  the  esteem  of 
mank'md* 

But  what  can  we  say,  when  we  behold  a  sacred  procession,  and  a  so* 
lemnity  of  religion,  converted  into  a  public  school  of  intemperance  and  li- 
centiousness, such  as  are  only  proper  to  excite  the  most  shameful  passiona 
in  the  spectators,  and  induce  an  utter  depravity  of  manners ;  by  presenting 
to  their  view  all  the  utensils  of  excess  and  debauch,  with  the  most  pow- 
erful allurements  to  indulge  them,  and  that  under  pretext  of  paying  adora- 
tion to  the  gods !  What  divinities  mu«^  those  be,  that  would  exact,  or  so 
much  as  suffer  so  scandalous  a  pomp  in  their  worship ! 

SECTION  V. 

COMXBHCEMCST   OF   TUB    EEI6N   OV   PTOLCMT   »BILADELPaUB-«-nBATH   OF 
DBMKTRIUS    PHALKnBUS. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS,f  after  the  death  of  his  father,  became 
eole  master  of  all  his  dominions,  which  were  composed  of  Ec^ypt,  and  ma- 
ny provinces  dependant  on  it,  that  is  to  say,  Phoenicia,  Cnelosyria,  Arabia, 
Lybia,  Ethiopia,  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Caria, 
and  the  isles  called  the  Cyclades. 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had  concealed  his  re- 
sentment against  Demetrius  Phalereqs,  for  the  advice  he  gave  that  prince, 
when  he  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor.  But  when  the 
sovereign  power  entirely  devolved  upon  him,  he  caused  that  philosopher 

♦  Tliese  metaphorical  terms,  "  trahunt,  vexant,  vincere  nequeunt,**  ma  v  pos- 
^biy  be  derived  from  the  combats  of  the  athletss,  wherein,  after  one  has  thrown 
his  adversarr,  and  imagines  himself  victorious,  he  drags  him  along  the  arena, 
in  sight  of  the  spectators,  twists,  shakes,  and  torments  him,  without  being  able 
to  extort  a  confession  from  him  of  his  defeat  In  this  contest,  therefore,  where- 
in the  Roman  autlior  represents  luxury  and  riches  to  be  engaged,  all  the  pro- 
fusions of  the  former  were  incapable  of  exhausting  and  overcoming  her  ricuci-. 

f  A.  M.  S72T .    Ant  J.  r.  2«S.    Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvii. 
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tpbeeeived,  aDd  sentwith  astrooir  ^aardto  a  remote  IMmm,  when  he 
ordered  him  to  be  confined,  till  he  should  determine  in  what  manner  to 
treat  him.*  Bot  at  last  the  bite  of  an  aspic  pat  a  period  to  the  life  of  that 
great  man,  who  merited  a  better  fate. 

'  The  testimonies  in  his  favour  of  Cicero,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  Diodoras  Si- 
cuius,  and  many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the  probitj  and  wsr 
dom  of  his  government ;  we  therefore  shall  only  consider  what  has  been 
observed  with  respect  to  his  eloquence. 

The  characters  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  observes  in  many  ptac^i.f 
were  sweetness,  elefsance,  beauty,  numbers,  and  ornament,  so  that  it  was 
easy  to  distinguish  in  them  the  disciple  of  Theophrastus.  He  excelled  id 
that  species  of  eloquence  iffaich  is  called  the  temperate  and  fiorid.  His 
style,  in  other  respects  gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned  and  ennobled  wifb 
6old  arid  shining  metaphors  that  exalted  and  enlivened  his  discoane,  oth- 
erwise not  dignified  to  any  great  degree  with  rich  sentiments,  and  those 
beauties  that  constitute  the  great  and  sublime.  He  was  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  wrestler,  formed  in  the  shade  and  tranquility,  for  public 
cames  and  spectacles,  than  as  a  soldier  inured  to  arms  by  exercise,  asd 
Quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an  enemy.  His  discourse  had,  indeed,  (be  faetil- 
^  of  affecting  his  hearers  with  something  grateful  and  tender,  bot  it  wast- 
ed energy  to  inspire  the  force  and  ardour  that  inflame  the  mind,  asd  ootf 
fcft  in  it  at  most  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  some  transient  sweetness 
and  graces,  not  unlike  that  we  retain  after  hearing  the  moat  barmoBJotis 
concerts. 

It  must  be  confessed,  this  species  of  eloquenee  has  its  merit,  when  lim- 
ited to  just  bounds  ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  and  unusual  to  preserve  tbe 
^oe  mediocrity  in  this  particular,  and  to  suppress  the  sallies  of  a  ficband 
lively  imagination,  not  always  guided  by  the  judgment ;  this  kind  of  eio- 
i|uence  is  apt,  therefore,  to  degenerate,  and  become,  even  from  its  o^" 
lleautie^,  a  pernicions  delicacy,  which  at  length  vitiates  and  depraves  tt» 
taste.  This  was  the  effect,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quiutilian,  who  wen 
good  jndees  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and  studied  graces  peculiar  to  the 
style  of  Oemetrius.  Athens,  till  his  time,  I  had  beeq  accustouied  toaoo- 
h\e  and  majestic  eloquence,  whose  character  was  a  natural  beaatj)  ^^^ 
out  paint  and  glitter.  Demetrius  was  the  first  that  revolted  aeaios|  tjus 
manly  and  solid  eloquence,  to  which  he  substituted  a  soft  and  laafnn'shi^ 
species,  that  abated  the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  at  length  readev^^  ^ 
taste  predominant. 

Two  of  Alexander's  captains  survived  Ptolemy,  Lysimaohys  and  Sele- 
qcus,  who,  till  then,  bad  always  been  united  by  interest  and  rrieodship, 
and  were  engaged  to  each  other  by  treaties  and  confederations :  and  » 
they  were  now  advanciqg  to  the  period  of  their  days,  for  each  of  thenih«<J 
exceeded  80  years  of  age,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have  been 
(lesiroqs  of  ending  their  lives  in  t^e  union  which  had  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween them ;  instead  of  which,  their  mi4tual  destruction  by  war  became 
the  whole  object  of  their  thoughts,  on  the  following  occasion. 

l^ysimachus,  after  the  marriage  of  his  son  Agathocles  with  Ly'^'w'*' 
one  of  (he  daughters  of  Pto|emy,  espoused  another  himself,  whose  name 
was  Arsinof ,  and  had  several  children  by  her.     ||  The  different  interest 

*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Demetr.  Cic.  in  oiat.  pro  Rabir.  Post.  n.  23. 

i  Offic.  I.  i.  n,  3.    De  clar.  Oral.  n.'87— 1>«. 

t  De  clar.  Orat  n.  ^6— 38. 

5  Justin.  L  xvii.  c.  1.    Appian  ^a  Syriac.  Pausan.  in  Attic,  p.  IB* 
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of  tlieat  (wo  BMfteffB  led  Ihem  into  all  torts  of  intrigues,  to  form  a  pow« 
erful  party  in  their  favour,  upon  the  death  of  Lyaimaobus.  What  are 
aaihitioDs  wives  and  mothers  not  capable  of  attempting !  Their  opposi- 
tlon  to  each  other  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  personal  interest,  bat  was 
etiiefly  fomented  by  the  differences  of  their  mothers :  Lysandra  was  the 
daughter  of  Eurydice,  and  Arsinoe  of  Berenice.  The  arrival  of  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  Philadelphus,  at  this  court,  made  Arsinoe  ap- 
prehensive that  his  interest  would  strengthen  too  much  the  party  of  Ly- 
sandra^  who  was  his  sister  by  the  same  mother  ;  and  that  they  would  ac- 
complish the  destruction  of  herself,  and  her  own  children,  at  the  death 
of  Lysiqg^fius.  This  calamity  she  was  determined  to  prevent,  by  sacri- 
ficing Agathocles  to  her  suspicions ;  and  she  succeeded  in  her  design,  by 
representing  him  to  her  husband  as  one  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life  and  crown,  by  which  she  so  much  incensed  him  against 
his  own  son,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned  and  put  to  death.  Ly- 
sandra and  her  children,  with  her  brother  Ceraunus,  and  Alexander,  an- 
other son  of  Lysimachus,  took  sanctuary  in  the  court  of  Seleucus,  and 
prevailed  upon  him,  to  declare  war  against  Lysimachus.  Several  of  the 
principal  officers  of  this  prince,  and  even  those  who  bad  been  most  devo- 
ted to  his  interest,  were  struck  with  so  much  horror  at  the  murder  of  his 
aon,  that  they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleu- 
cus, where  they  strengthened  the  remonstrances  of  Lysandra  by  their  own 
complaints.  Seleucus  was  easily  induced  to  undertake  this  war,  for  which 
he  was  already  sufficiently  disposed  by  views  of  interest. 

X-  Before  he  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  he  resigned  his  queen  Stratonice 
to  his  son  Antiochus,  for  a  reason  I  shall  soon  relate,  and  consigned, to  him 
at  the  same  time  a  considerable  part  of  his  empire,  reserving  to  himself  no 
other  territories  but  the  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea.  An- 
tiochus was  seized  with  a  lingering  distemper,  of  which  the  physicians  were 
incapable  of  discovering  the  cause ;  for  which  reason   his  condition  was 
thought  entirely  desperate.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  inquietude  of  a  fa- 
ther who  beheld  himself  on  the  pmnt  of  losing  his  son  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  successor  in  his  vast  dominions,  and  in 
whom  all  the  happiness  of  his  life  consisted.     Erasistratus,  the  most  atten- 
tive and  skilful  of  all  the  physicians,  having  carefully  considered   every 
symptom  with  which  the  indisposition  of  the  young  prince  was  attendf^d, 
believed  at  last  that  he  had  discovered  its  true  cause,  and  that'  it  proceeded 
from  a  passion  he  had  entertained  for  some  lady,  in  which  conjecture  he 
was  not  deceived.     It  however  was  more  difficult  to  discover  the  object  of 
a  passion,  the  more  violent  from  the  secrecy  in  which  it  remained.     The 
physician  therefore   to  assure  himself  fully  of  what  he   surmised,  passed 
whole  days  in  the  apartment  of  his  patient,  and  when  he  saw  any  lady  en- 
ter, he  carefully  observed  the  countenance  of  the  prince,  and  never  dis- 
covered the  least  emotion  in  him  except  when  Stratonice  came  into  (he 
chamber,  either  alone  or  with  her  consort ;  at  which  times  the  young  prince 
was,  as  Plutarch  observes,  always  affected  by  the  symptoms  described  by 
Sappho,  as  so  many  indications  of  a  violent  passion.     Such  ibr  instance  as 
a  suppression  of  voice;  burning  blushes;  suffusion  of  sight;  cold  sweat ; 
a  sensible  inequality  and  disorder  of  pulse  ;  with  a  variety  of  the  like  symp- 
toms.    When  (he  physician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his  patient,  he  man- 
aged his  inquiries  with  so  much  dexterity,  as  at  l;iBtdrew  the  secret  from 
l|im.     Antiochus  confessed  his  passion  for  queen  Stratonice  his  mother  in- 

f  Plut.  in  Dqmctr.  p.  906,  907.    Appian.  in  byr.  p.  126—128, 
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Iftw»  and  declared  that  he  had  in  vain  employed  all  hia  efforii  to  TaaqQisk 
it :  be  added  that  he  had  a  thousand  times  had  recoerse  to  every  conside- 
ration that  could  be  represented  to  his  thoas:ht3  in  such  a  conjuncture ;  par- 
ticularly the  respect  due  from  him  to  a  father  and  a  sovereien,  by  whom 
he  was  tenderly  beloved ;  the  shameful  circumstance  of  indulging  a  passioi 
altogether  unjustifiable,  and  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  decency  aad  hoo- 
our ;  the  folly  of  harbouring  a  design  he  ought  never  be  desirous  of  ^ratif/- 
ing,  but  that  his  reason  in  its  present  state  of  distraction,  entirely  engrossed 
by  one  object,  would  hearken  to  nothins:.  4nd  he  concluded  with  declar- 
ing, that  to  punish  himself  for  desires  involuntary  in  one  sense,  butcriini* 
nal  in  every  other,  he  had  resolved  to  lantcuish  to  death  by  discoatiQuing 
all  care  of  his  health,  and  abstaining  from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  physician  gained  a  very  considerable  point  by  penetrating  ioto  tlie 
source  of  bis  patient's  disorder ;  but  the  application  of  the  proper  remedy 
was  much  more  difficult  to  be  accomplished :  and  how  could  a  proposal  of 
this  nature  be  made  to  a  parent  and  king  ?  When  Seleucus  made  the  neit 
inquiry  after  his  son's  health,  Erasistratus  replied,  that  bis  distemper  was 
incurable,  because  it  rose  from  a  secret  passion  which  could  never  be  grat* 
ified,  as  the  lady  he  loved  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  father  surprised 
and  affiicted  at  this  answer,  desired  to  know  why  the  lady  was  not  to  be 
obtained  ?  '<  Because  she  is  my  wife,",  replied  the  physician,  '*  and  I  am 
*^  not  disposed  to  yield  her  up  to  the  embraces  of  another."  "  And  nrill 
*<  you  not  part  with  her  then  ?"  replied  the  king,  <<  to  preserve  the  iikot 
'^  a  son  I  so  tenderly  love  ?  Is  this  the  friendship  you  profess  for  one  ?" 
^*  Let  me  entreat  you  my  lord,"  said  Erasistratus,  "  to  imagine  yourself 
^'  for  one  moment  hi  my  place,  would  you  resign  yo\ir  StratoDicetohis 
**  arms?  If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  father,  would  not  consent  to  Bueba 
**  sacrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a  son  so  dear  to  you,  how  can  you  exped 
«  another  should  do  it  ?"  I  would  resign  Siratonice  and  my  empire  to  him 
«  with  all  my  soul,"  interrupted  the  king.  "  Your  majesty  then,"  tepM 
the  physician,  "  has  the  remedy  in  your  hands,  for  he  loves  Strttoniee.*' 
The  father  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  after  this  declaration,  and  easily  ob- 
tained the  consent  of  his  consort,  after  which  his  son  and  that  priocess  were 
crowned  king  and  queen  of  Upper  Asia.  *  Julian  the  apostate,  relates  io  a 
fragment  of  his  writings  still  extent,  that  Antiochus  could  not  espoB^a 
Stratonice  till  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Whatever  traces  of  reserve,  moderation,  and  even  modesty,  ap|>e«f»" 
the  condpct  of  this  young  prince,  his  example  shows  us  the  roisfortonc  of 
giving  the  least  entrance  into  the  heart  of  an  unlawful  passion,  capable  of 
discomposing  all  the  happiness  and  tranqqility  of  life. 

f -Seleucus  being  now  eased  of  his  inquietude,  thought  of  notbingbnt 
marching  against  Lysimachus.  He  therefore  put  himself  at  the  bead  of 
a  fine  army,  and  advanced  into  Asia  Minor.  All  the  country  submiUed  to 
bim  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  he  besieged  and  took,  by  which  means  he  be- 
came master  of  all  the  treasures  of  Lysimachus. 

t  This  last    having   passed   the   HelleBporit    in  order  to  check  w« 
progress  of  Seleucus,    gave  him  battle    in  Phrygia,|| '  but  was  demi 

*  In  Misop.  . 

t  Justin.  1.  xvii.  c.  1.2.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  178.  Memnon.  Exccrpta  *!»« 
Phot.  c.  y.     Fausan.  in  Attic,  p.  18.    Ores.  S--2.i.    Polycn.  4—9. 

tA,M.S7!e.5.     AntJC.i8l.  .       .lj, 

II  Porphyry  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  real  place  where  w - 
battle  was  foufrht,  and  which  Eusebius  by  an  evident  mistake  calls  K«f««**'  " 
stead  of  KvptTrs^w,  the  field  of  Cyrus ;  mentioned  by  Strabo.  c.  xiii.  p-  ^^' 
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ed  nnd  slain,  in  consequence  of  which  Seleucus  rendered  himself  mastec 
of  at(  hh  dominions.  His  greatest  pleasure  on  this  occaston  resulted  frooi 
hir  bein^the  only  survivor  of  all  the  captains  of  Alexander,  and  by  the 
«'vt>ti(  of  this  battle,  Victorious  over  conquerors  themselves,  for  that  was 
the  expression  he  thought  fit  to  use,  and  this  advantage  was  considered  by 
liinj  as  the  effect  of  a  peculiar  providence  in  his  favour.  This  last  victory 
i^as  undoubtedly  the  best  Justification  of  the  title  ofNicator,  or  the  con- 
queror, which  he  had  already  assumed,  and  which  is  usually  given  him  by 
the  historians,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  princes  who  reign^ 
ed  after  him  in  Syria  of  the  name  of  Seleucus. 

His  triumph  on  this  occasion,  was  of  no  long  continuance ;  for  when 
he  went,  seven  months  after  his  victory,  to  take  possession  of  Macedonia, 
where  be  pur|)03ed  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  bosom  of  liis 
native  country,  he  was  basely  assassinated  by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had 
conferred  innumerable  honours  and  obligations  :  for  he  had  received  him 
into  his  court  when  he  fled  from  his  own  country,  and  had  treated  him  suit- 
ably to  his  rank.  He  had  also  carried  that  prince  with  him  in  that  expe- 
dition, intending  when  it  should  be  completed,  to  employ  the  same  forcea 
for  his  establishment  on  the  throne  of  his  father  in  Egypt,  But  as  th'i9 
wretch  was  insensible  of  all  the  favours  he  had  received,  he  had  the  vil- 
lainy to  conspire  against  his  benefactor,  whom  he  assassinated  as  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

He  had  reigned  30  years  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  when  the  title  of  king 
was  secured  to  him  ;  and  31,  if  the  commencement  of  his  reign  be  fixed 
12  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  he  became  master  of  Asia; 
from  which  time  the  era  of  the  Seleucidic  commences. 

*  A  late  dissertation  of  M.  de  la  Nauze  gives  hima  reign  of  m(M*e  than  50 
years,  by  adding  to  it  the  19  years  of  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  The  au- 
thor pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did  not  entirely  divest  himself  of 
the  government,  but  began  with  making  a  partition  of  his  ^iominions ;  and 
that  he  afterwards  reunited  them,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  his  sou.  He  has 
produced  probable  reasons  in  favour  of  his  opinion  ;  but  as  I  never  engage 
in  contests  of  this  nature,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  chronology  of  Usher 
who  has  been  my  usual  guide,  and  who  assigns  with  Father  Petau,  and 
Monsieur  Vaillaot,  31  years  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities ;  and  without  mentioning  his  mil- 
itary accomplishments,  it  may  be  ju&tly  said,  that  he  distineuished  himself 
among  the  other  kingF«,  by  his  great  love  of  justice,  a  benevolence,  cle- 
mency, and  a  peculiar  regard  to  religion,  that  endeared  him  to  the  people. 
He  had  Hkewise  a  taste  for  jKilite  literature,  and  made  it  a  circumstance  of 
pleas^are  and  glory  to  himself  to  send  back  to  the  Athenians  the  library  of 
which  Xerxes  had  di.^^ possessed  them,  and  which  he  found  in  Persia.  He 
also  accon>{)anicd  that  present  with  the  statues  of  Uarmodius  and  Aristo^- 
ton,  whom  the  Athenians  honoured  as  Iheir  deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lysimachus,  with  those  who  had  served  under  that  prince, 
at  first  considered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his  death,  and  acknowledg- 
ed him  for  their  king,  but  hb  conduct  soon  caused  them  to  change  their 
sentiments. 

f  He  did  not  expect  to  possess  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus  in  peace, 
while  his  sister  Arsinne  and  the  children  she  ha<l  by  Lysimachus  were  liv- 
ing; for  which  reason  he  determined  to  rid  hiunselfat  once  of  them  and 

*  Tom.  ViL  dc3  mem.  dc  TAcadcm.  des  Inscrip.  ot  Bcllf ^  Ii<?ftrec, 
\  Justin.  I  xxiv.  c.  a— J. 
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the  appreliensions  ihey  ^ave  him.  The  greatest  crimes  co^l  the  ambitions 
no  reoiorse.  CerauDUs  feigned  a  passion  for  bis  sister,  and  seemed  desir- 
ous of  espousinis  her ;  and  as  these  incestuous  marriages  were  frequeot 
and  allowable  in  Esypt,  Arsinoe  who  was  well  acqua  inted  with  the  natuni 
disposition  of  her  brother,  protracted  as  much  as  possible  the  conclusion  of 
that  affair,  the  consequence  of  which  she  feared  would  be  fatal  to  herself 
and  children.  But  the  more  she  delayed,  and  concealed  her  repu^naoce 
bj  plausible  pretexts,  the  more  warmly  he  pressed  her  to  f^ratify  bis  pt$- 
sion ;  and  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he  repaired  to  that  temple 
which  the  Macedonians  held  in  the  (greatest  veneration^  and  there  in  the 
jiresence  of  one  of  her  intimiite  friends  whom  she  had  sent  to  him,  he  call- 
ed the  tutelar  gods  of  the  country  to  witness,  embracing  their  statues,  at 
the  same  time,  and  protesting  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths  and  imprpca- 
tions,  that  his  views  with  respect  to  the  marriage  he  solicited,  were  per- 
fectly pure  and  innocent. 

Arsinoe  pi  iced  but  little  confidence  in  these  promises,  though  they  ^ere 
uttered  before  the  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with  the  awful  seal  oi  refi* 
^ion,  but  she  was  apprehensive  at  the  same  time  that  persisting  inaoobsli' 
^late  refusal,  would  be  fatal  to  her  children,  for  whose  welfare  she  was  more 
.i^olicitous  than  her  own.  She  therefore  consented  at  last,  and  the  nuptials 
.were  celebrated  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  indicatioos 
of  the  most  unRffected  joy  and  tenderness.  Ceraunua  placed  the  diadeiD 
on  the  head  of  his  sister,  and  declared  her  queen  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army.  Arsinoe  felt  a  real  joy  when  she  beheld  herself  so  gloriouslj 
re-established  in  the  privileges  of  which  she  had  been  divested  by  the  dealb 
of  Lysimachus  her  first  husband  ;  and  she  invited  her  new  spouse  to  reside 
with  her  in  her  own  city  of  Cas^andria,  to  which  she  first  repaired  herself, 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  his  arrival.  The  tempte 
on  that  occasion,  with  all  the  public  places  and  private  houses,  wereiniS* 
nificently  adorned,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  altars  and  victims  readf 
for  sacrifice.  The  two  sons  of  Arsinoe,  Lysimachus,  who  was  then  16 
years  of  a^^e,  and  Philip  who  was  13,  both  princes  of  admirable  heaulTt 
and  majestic  mein,  advanced  to  meet  the  king,  with  crowns  on  their  heads, 
it  being  a  day  of  so  much  solemnity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  hia  ^r^- 
round  their  necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tenderness  as  cou/d 
well  be  expressed  by  the  fondest  of  fathers. 

The  comic  part  ended  here,  and  was  presently  succeeded  by  abMy 
tragedy.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  city  he  seized  the  citadel,  andorucr- 
cd  the  two  brothers  to  be  murdered.  Those  unfortunate  princes  Mwr 
jefuge  to  the  qiieen,  who  clasped  themin  her  arms  and  vainly  endeavoared 
by  coverinii  tlitm  with  her  body,  to  save  them  from  the  daggers  of  tlwf 
anurdererp,  who  killed  Ihcm  in  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  Instead  of  W- 
ing  allowtd  the  sad  coneolalion  of  rendering  them  the  last  oflices,  she  was 
first  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her  robes  all  rent,  and  her  hair  dishevel- 
ed, and  tlien  banished  into  Sainothrace,  with  only  two  female  servanls  to 
attend  her,  mournfully  considering  her  surviving  the  princes  her  sod?  >i 
the  completion  of  all  her  calamities.  .  , 

*  Providence  would  not  bufl'er  such  crimes  to  go  unpunished,  l>o^<^"^ 
forth  a  distant  people  to  be  the  ministers  of  its  vengeance.  .  . 

The  Gauls  finding  their  own  country  too  populous,  sent  out  a  prodig'O 

*  A.  M.  57 z:,.    Ant  J.  C  era,    Justin  1  Txiv.  ct  xxv.    Pausan.  1.  ^'P*  ^.^f^P 
fi^5.    Memn  Kxc    stpud  Photium  Krlc»tn  ^.ind.  Sic.  J.  xxii,     CalJi^'v" 
Delum,  et  Schol.  ad  eundum.    JSuidas  hi  Tet>jitrtu 
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namberof  people  to  seek  n  new  MCleaieDt  iasolne  other  tend.  Tbli 
stvaris  of  foreigoere  came  from  the  feztremity  of  the  obean,  and  after  th^ 
bad  proceeded  along  the  Daoube,  ai-rived  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sare,  aod 
then  divided  themselres  into  three  bodies.  The  firat  commanded  by 
Brennoe  and  Actcborius,  ^filtered  Pannonia,  now  known  by  tfae  name  of 
Hungary ;  the  second  marched  into  Thrace  nnder  Gerethrias  ;  and  Belgi- 
U8  led  the  third  into  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations  near  tvliose  territories  this  people  approached,  were 
nlruck  with  sd  much  terhir,  that  instead  of  waiting  till  they  #ere  sukMlued, 
tliey  dispatched  ambassadors  to  the  Gauls,  and  thought  tbemselres  exceed- 
ingly  baj>py  in  purcbasiilg  their  liberty  with  money.  Ptolemy  Cereunus,^ 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  the  only  prince  who  was  unafiected  at  the  tidioga 
of  this  formidable  irruption,  add  running  headlong  of  himself  on  the  pun* 
isbment  the  divine  vengeance  was  preparing  to  inflict  upon  hiih  for  the 
murders  he  had  perpetrated ;  he  advanced  to  meet  the  Cteuls  with  a  smalt 
body  of  undisciplined  troops,  as  if  it  had  been  as  easy  for  him  to  fight  bat- 
tles as  it  was  to  commit  crimes.  He  had  even  the  imprudence  to  refuse  a 
supply  of  20|000  men,  which  the  Dardanians,  a  neighbouring  people  to 
Macedonia  offered  him,  and  answered  with  an  insulting  air,  that  Macedonia 
would  be  much  to  be  pitied,  if  alter  it  had  conquered  all  the  east, '  it  could 
need  the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  frontiers ;  to  which  he  added 
with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that  he  would  face  the  enemy  with  the 
children  of  (hose  who  had  subdued  the  universe  under  the  ensigns  of  Alex- 
ander. 

He  expressed  himself  in  the  same  imperious  strain  to  the  Oaalsi  who 
first  offered  him  peace  by  a  deputation,  In  case  he  would  purchase  It ;  but 
conceiving  this  offer  the  result  of  fear,  be  replied  that  he  would  never  en- 
ter into  any  treaty  of  peace  with  them,  unless  they  would  deliver  up  some  . 
of  the  principal  |>ersons  of  their  nation  to  him  as  hostages ;  and  that  they 
must  likewise  send  him  their  arms,  before  he  would  place  any  confidence 
in  (heir  promises.  This  answer  was  received  with  contempt  by  the  Qauls : 
and  we  may  from  hence  observe  the  methods  usually  employed  by  the  De- 
ity in  chastising  the  pride  and  injustice  of  princes ;  he  first  deprives  them  of 
reason  and  counsel,  and  then  abandons  them  to  their  vain  imaginations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  a  battle  was  fought  wherein  the  Macedo- 
nians were  entirely  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces ;  Ptolemy  corered  with 
wounds,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Gauls,  who  after  they  had  cut  off  his 
head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  showed  it  to  the  army  in  derision.  A  very 
inconsiderable  number  of  Macedonians  saved  themselves  by  flight,  but  all 
the  rest  were  either  slain  or  made  prisoners.  The  Gauls  dispersed  them- 
selves after  this  victory,  in  order  to  pillage  the  adjacent  country ;  upon 
which  Sosthenes  one  of  the  principal  persons  among  the  Macedonians,  im- 
proving the  disorder  in  which  they  were,  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their 
men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  quit  the  country. 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troop ;  but  this  leader  is 
not  to  be  confoumled  with  that  other  Brennus  who  took  the  city  of  Rome 
about  a  century  before.  Upon  the  intelligence  he  had  received  of  the  first 
success  of  Belgius,  and  the  great  booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him 
the  spoils  of  so  rich  a  country,  and  immediately  formed  a  resolution  to 
have  a  part ;  and  when  be  received  the  news  of  that  general's  defeat,  that 

*  Solus  rexJffacedonte  Ptoleinww  adventum  Gallonim  intrepidus  audivit, 
hisque  cum  paucis  et  incompositis,  quasi  bella  non  difliciling  quam  scelcra  patra- 
rcDtur,  parrieidionim  funis  ag^tus,  occurrit.    imt 
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ooiy  served  as  a  new  motive  to  hasten  his  marcb ;  his  iui patience  to  avenfp 
^is  country  men  uniting  with  his  desire  to  enrich  himself.  Authors  ba«e 
not  informed  us  what  became  of  Belgins  and  his  troop  ;  but  in  all  probabil- 
ity he  was  iiiiled  in  the  second  engagement,  after  which  the  reraaips  of  bis 
army  were  incorporated  into  that  of  Brennus.  But  however  that  were, 
Brennus  and  Acicborius  quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army  of  150,000  foot 
and  16,000  horse,  and  entered.  Ulyriumi  in  order  ta  pass  into  Maeedonig 
and  Greece. 

During  a  sedition  whieh  happened  in  their  march,,  a  body  of  20,000  meo 
drew  off  from  the  main  army,  and  marched  under  Leonop  and  Lutariiu 
into  Thraee,  where  they  joined  those  whom  Gerethrius  bad  already  aureh- 
ed.into  thai  country  ;  after  which  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Bysan- 
tium,  and  the  westem*  coasts-  of  the  Paopontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjiceol 
country  under  contribution. 

*  This  desertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Actchorius  fron  eontino*- 
ing  their  march ;  and  they  drew  either  from  Illyrium  or  their  coaotiymea 
the  Gauls,  such  numerous  reinforcements  as  increased  their  anny  to 
152,000  foot,  and  61,200  horse.  The  hopes  of  booty,  and  someadran- 
tageous  settlement,  caused  a  vast  number  of  soldiers  to  join  tbem  iothis 
expedition,  and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly  to  Macedonia, 
where  they  overpowered  Soathenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged  ill 
the  country.  It  will  soon  appear  by  the  sequel^  that  Antigonus  reigned  to 
Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Sosthenes. 

The  Gauls  after  their  conquests  in  that  country,  advanced  to  the  straiis 
of  Thermopylae  with  an  intention,  to* enter  Greece,  bul  were  stopped  far 
some  time  by  the  troops  which  had  been  posted'  there  to  defend  that  im- 
portant pass  ;  till  at  last  they  discovered  the  way  which  the  army  of  Xer- 
.  xes  had  formerly  taken  in  their  passage  over  these  mountaioa :  and  the 
Greeks,  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  troops  detached  against  tbem  by 
the  Gauls  for  that  purpose,  were  obliged  to  retire  and  leave  them  a  frt< 
passage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main'  body  of  the  army  towards  Delpbos, 
in  order  to  pillage  the  immense  riches  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  ordered 
Acichorius.  to  foUow  him  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  declariogtd 
him  at  the  same  time  with  an  air  ofi raillery,. <^  that  the  gods-ougbt  io  reason 
<'  to  impart  some  of  their  riches  to  men,  wha  had  more  occaaioDforlbem 
.^  than  themselves,  and  employed  them  in  a  better  manner''^  Avtbors 
have  here  taken  an  opportunity  to  relate  very  astonishing  events  :  for  tbey 
tell,  us  that  when  Brennus  approached  the  temple  of  Delpbos,  the  skies 
were  blackened  with  a  dreadful  tempest,  and  that  great  numbers  of  bis  meo 
.were  destroyed  by  hail  and  tliunder.  To  which  they  add  that  this  storm 
was  attended  with  an  earthquake  that  rent  the  mountains,  and  tbrenr  dowfl 
the  rocks,  which  crushed  the  Gauls  by  hundreds  at  a  time  ;  and  tbafcthe  re- 
maining troops  were  seized  with  such  a  panic  {  the  ensuing  night)  as  caos- 
ed  them  to  mistake  their  own  men  for  the  enemy,  in  consequeoce  of  (rhicfl 
they  destroyed  themselves  in  such  a  manner,  that  before  the  day  0^ 
light  enough  for  them  to  distinguish  each  other,  above  half  of  the  aitaf 
perished  in  that  manner. 

The  Greeks  whom  the  danger  of  a  temple  so  revered  amoDg'  tbem  m 

*  A.  M.  37i26.     Ant.  J.  C.  278. 
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t  The  ancienU  thought  these  kinds  of  terrnrs  were  infused  into  tbc  bw^^- 
the  God  Pan.    Other  reasons  are  likewise  assigned  for  that  name. 
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drawn iifom  all  parts  to  preserve  it  from  beiflfc  plondered,  were  animated 
by  an  event  in  which  heaven  itself  seemed  ^to^teclare  in  their  favour,  and 
charged  the  Oauls  with  so  much  impetnositf  that  though  Actohorins  had 
joined  Brennus,  they  were  unable  to  saslain  the  shock,  and  were  shMgh- 
tered  in  vast  numbers.  Brennns  was  wounded  in  severtd  parts  of  his  body, 
but  not  mortally  :  when  he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and  that  the  design  he  had 
formed  ended  in  the  destruction  of  his  army,  he  was  seized  with  such  des- 
pair, as  made  himvesolve  not  to  survive  his  losses.  He  accordingly  sent 
for  all  the  officers  that  could  be  assembled,  amidst  the  confusion  which 
reigned  among  them,  and  advised  them  to  kill -all  the  wOunded  men,  and 
make  the  best  retreat  in  their  power.  At  the  close  of  those  expressions, 
he  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  conid,  plunged  his  dagger  into  his  own  bo- 
som, and  expired  upon  the  spot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  in  chief  upon  himself,  and  endeavoured 
!to  regain  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  in  order  to  march  out  of  Greece,  and 
conduct  the  sad  remains  of  that  army  into  their  own  country.  But  as  he 
was  obliged  to  pass  through  a  large  extent  of  the  enemy's  territories,  and 
to  hazard  a  battle  every  time  he  wanted  provisions  for  his  troops  ;  and  as 
these  were  always  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  lyiug  on  the  ground,  though 
it  was  then  the  winter  season ;  in  a  word,  as  th^  were  constantly  harassed 
from  every  quarter,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  throngh  which 
they  marched,  they  were  all  destroyed,  either  by  famine,  cold,  distempers, 
or  the  sword  ;  and  of  aU  that  prodigions  number  of  men  who  engaged  in 
this  expedition  not  one  escaped  with  life. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  may  possibly  be  blended  wHh  ihe  other 
circumstances  of  this  event ;  and  chiefly  with  relation  to  the  sudden  tem- 
pest that  arose  when  the  Gatds  approac  hed  Delphos,  and  the  miraculous 
fall  of  the  rocks  on  the  sacrilegious  troops.  Perhaps  the  whole  mischt  be- 
no  more  than  a  thick  flight  of  arrows  shot  by  the  enemy,  who  might  IHce- 
^vise  roll  down  upon  the  Gauls  huge  stones  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
Such  events  are  entirely  natural  and  customary  in  attacks  fike  this,  which 
the  priests,  whose  interest  it  was  to  magnify  the  power  of  ^heir  s;ocl,  might 
represent  with  an  air  of  prodigy,  and  as  a  miracnioas  interposition  :  it  is 
certain  that  any  account  of  this  nature  micrht  be  easily  imposed  upan  the 
credulity  of  the  people,  who  are  always  fond  of  giving  into  the  marvel- 
lous, and  seldom  scrupulously  examine  the  truth  of  such  things.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  to  disbelieve  any  thing 
history  j*elatea  of  this  event.  The  enterprise  of  Brennus  was  undoubtedly 
a  sacrilegious  impiety,  and  lifijurious  to  religion  as  well  as  to  the  Deity  him- 
self; for  he  spoke  and  acted  in  the  manner  already  represented,  not  from 
any  conviction  that  those  gods  were  the  mere  ofispring  of  fable  {for  he  did 
not  think  better  on4hat  article  than  the  Greeks  themselves)  but  from  an 
absolute  contempt  of  a  divinity  in  general.  The  idea  of  a  God  is  impress- 
ed on  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  they  have  through  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  render  certain  honours  to  him.  The 
pagans  were  deceived  in  their  application  of  that  principle,  but  all  acknowl- 
edged the  necessity  of  it  The  Deity  therefore  in  mere  goodness  to  man- 
kind, may  have  caused  his  vengeance  to  be  displayed  ag:ain»t  those,  even 
among  the  heathens,  who  testified  an  open  contempt  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
In  order  to  preserve  the  traces  and  principles  of  religion  in  their  minds,  by 
some  extraordinary  indications  of  his  anger,  tHI  it  pleased  him  to  bfl*fird 
them  clearer  lights  by  the  ministration  of  the  Mediator,  at  the  appointed 
time  reserved  for  the  instruction  of  mankind  in  that  pure  worship  whiph 
the  only  f  nie  God  required  from  them.     We  likewise  see  that  the  Divine 
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Peiii(»  inoi^to  pre»erve  amoag  men  a  due  re«pect  for  his  proYideBee, 
and  a  belief  of  bis  pepuliar  atteDtion  to  all  their  actions,  has  been  CArefol 
from  time  to  time  to  pmush  peijurtes  and  other  ciyinic  offences  In  n  mofcur 
tar  manner,  and  even  among  the  pagans  themselves.  By  wbicfa  meana  thf 
belief  of  that  capital  point,  the  first  tie  of  man  with  Qod,  was  nuMBtaioed 
amidst  all  the  darkness  of  paganism,  and  the  dissoluteness  of  maaftcn 
frhich  then  prf  Tailed.    But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

*  Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  established  themselves  on  the  PropoDfl% 
adTanced  to  the  Hellespont,  and  surprised  Lysimapbus,  after  which  tbej 
made  themselves  masters  of  al|  the  Thracian  Chefsonesos ;  but  a  dilfer* 
ence  arising  between  the  two  chiefs,  they  separated  from  each  other.  I^ 
tarlus  contipoed  his  m|irch  along  the  Qellespoitt,  and  Leonor  retamed  to 
Byzantiupi  with  the  greatest  parf  of  the  army. 

The  hitter  havlqg  afterwards  passed  the  Bosphonis,  and  the  other  thr 
Hellespont,  Sf  et  again  in  Asia  where  a  reconciliation  being  effected  between 
ibem,  they  rejoined  their  forces  and  enfered  into  the  service  of  Nicomed^ 
hing  of  Bithynia,  who  after  he  bad  reduced  his  brother  iSipetes  by  their  aa- 
flistance,  and  acquired  possiession  of  all  his  father's  dominions,  asagnedto 
them  for  their  settlement,  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  took  from  tl|em 
tiie  denomination  of  Gallo  Gnecia,  or  Qalatia.  The  canonical  epialle  of 
^U  Paul  to  the  Qalatians,  was  written  to  the  descendants  of  this  people  ; 
and  St.  jterom,  above  QOO  years  after  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  declar- 
ed that  Cbey  continued  to  speak  the  same  language  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  those  who  continued  in  Thrace,  engaged  afterwards 
in  a  ifrar  with  Anligqnus  Gonptu«,  who  reigned  in  Macedonia,  and  most  of 
them  were  then'  destroyed.  Those  few  who  escaped^  either  passed  into 
Asia  and  rejoined  their  countfymen  in  Galatia,  or  dispersed  themaelves 
inio  other  regions,  where  no  further  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this 
manner  ended  that  terrible  inundation  of  barbarians,  ffter  they  had  tiireat* 
fsned  Macedonia  and  ail  Greece  with  entire  clestruction. 

f  Alter  the  death  of  Sosthenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls  and  reigned 
§0T  some  time  in  Macedonia,  Antiochus  the  son  of  8eleuo|is  Nicator,  and 
Antlgoni|s  Gonatns,  \\^e  son  of  Demetrius  Boliorcetes,  formed  pretension^ 
to  that  crown,  which  thefr  fathers  had  enjoyed  one  after  the  other.  Ant|- 
gonqs  who  after  the  fatal  expedition  of  his  father  into  Asia,  had  reigned  ]# 
years  in  Greece,  finding  the  state  of  his  affairs  more  favoprable  than  those 
of  his  competitor^  ^as  the  first  who  ascended  the  tlirone,  but  each  of  them 
raised  great  arniies,  and  contracted  ppwerful  alliances ;  the  one  to  support 
himself  in  his  new  conooests,  ^nd  the  other  to  dispossess  him..  Nioomedes 
king  of  Bithynia,  having  espoused  the  pariy  of  Antigonus  in  this  cpnjuae- 
hire,  Antiochus  when'  he  was  preparing  to  enter  Macedonia,  was  on  willing 
to  leave  so  powerful  an  enemy  in  his  r^ar.  Instead  therefore  of  passing 
the  Hellespont,  he  suddenly  pq^red  his  troops  into  Bithynia,  whii^h  Hien 
became  the  thfatre  of  the  war.  The  forces  were  at  first  so  equal  that  nei- 
ther party  would  presume  to  attack  the  other,  and  continued  for  some  tune 
in  that  state  of  inaction,  during  \yhich  a  treaty  was  concerted,  and  in  con* 
sequence  Antigonus  espoused  Bhjia,  th^  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Se- 
leucus,  anit  Antiopbus  resigned  to  him  bis  preteosiona  io  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedonia, tn  this  manner  he  remained  peaceable  possessor,  and  transput- 
ted  it  to  his  posterity,  iyho  enjoye4  it  for  several  generations,  till  llie  time 
of  Persona  the  last  of  (his  racej  who  was  defeated  by  Paulus  iEiniliiis.  i|pd 
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divesM  of  Ma  AomltoioBs,  irhieh  the  Romftira^  in  a  hvr  yefN  after,  fofnl- 
cd  iato  a  provinoe  of  the  empire. 

*  Antioebos,  having  thus  diflenxaged  him^eif  from  this  war,  marched 
against  the  Gauls,  who,  after  settling  in  the  land  granted  thero  by  Nieo* 
medes,  were  continnalif  making  incursions  on  all  sides,  by  which  Ibey  ex- 
treme^ incommoded  their  neighbours.  Aniioehiis  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  detivered  the  country  from  their  oppressors.  This 
action  acqoured  him  the  title  of  Soter,  which  signifies  a  deliverer. 

SECTION  VI. 

PTOUSJrr  PBILADELPHUS   CAUSES  THE   BOOKS   OE    THE    HOLY   SCRIPTURES 
TO   BE    TRANSLATED   INTO    OREEK. 

THE  tumult  of  the  wars  f  which  diversity  of  interest  had  kindled 
among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  throuichout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
territories,  did  not  prevent  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  devoting  bis  ut- 
most attention  to  the  noble  library  he  had  founded  in  Alexandria,  and 
wherein  he  deposited  the  most  valuable  and  curious  books  he  was  capable 
of  collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  This  prince  being  informed 
that  the  Jews  were  masters  of  a  work  which  contained  the  laws  of  Moses, 
and  the  history  of  that  people,  was  desirous  of  having  it  translated  out  of 
the  Hebrew  langpage  into  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich  his  library  with 
that  performance.  To  accomplish  this  desien,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  address  himself  to  the  hi^h  priest  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  but  the  af- 
fair happened  to  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  A  very  considerable, 
number  of  Jews  had  been  actually  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  in  Egypt, 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  during  the  invasion  of  Judaea,  in  his  time  ;  and  it  was 
represented  to  the  king,  that  there  could  be  no  probability  of  obtaining 
from  that  people  either  a  copy  or  a  faithful  translation  of  their  law,  while 
he  suiTered  such  a  number  of  (heir  countrymen  to  continue  in  their  pres- 
ent servitude.  Ptolemy,  who  always  acted  with  the  utmost  generosity, 
and  we#  extremely  solicitous  to  eniartse  his  library,  did  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment, bot  issued  a  decree  for  reetoring  all  the  Jewish  slaves  in  his  domin- 
ions  to  their  full  liberty  ;  with  orders  to  his  treasurer  to  pay  20  drachms  | 
a  bead  to  their  roasters  for  their  ransom.  The  sum  expended  on  this  oc- 
casion amounted  to  400  talents  i  |  lyhich  make  it  evident,  that  ]20,00€t 
Jews  recovered  their  freedom  by  this  bounteous  proceeding.  The  king 
then  gave  or^^rs  for  discharging  the  children  born  Iq  slavery,  with  th^ir 
mothers,  anc^  the  sum  pmployeit  for  this  purpose  amounted  to  above  half 
the  former. 

J^hese  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he  should 
ly  obtain  his  request  from  the  hisch  priest,  whose  name  was  Eleazar. 
Pe  had  sent  an^hassadors  to  that  pontiffs  with  a  yery  obliging  letter  on  his 
part,  acconipanied  with  magnificent  presents.  The  ambassadors  were  re- 
ceived  at  Jferusalem  with  all  imaginable  honodrs,  and  the  king's  request 
was  granted  with  the  greatest  joy  :  upon  which  they  returned  to  Alexan- 
dria  with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  given  thepi  by  the  high  priest  himsplf,  with  six  elders  of  each  tribe  ; 
that  is  to  say,  72  in  the  whole;  and  they  were  aiithorised  to  translate  that 
copy  into  the  Greek  languHt^e. 

The  king  was  desirous  of  seeing  these  deputies,  and  proposed  to  eadi 
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of  them  &  different  queBtion,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of  their  capacitf. 
He  was  Batiefied  with  their  answers,  io  which  tjcreat  wisdom  appeared,  and 
loaded  them  with  presents,  and  other  marks  of  his  friendship.  The  eldera 
were  then  conducted  to  the  isle  of  Pharos,  an<l  iodised  in  a  bouse  prepared 
for  their  reception,  where  they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  all  necessary 
accommodations.  They  applied  themselves  to  their  work  without  losing 
any  time,  and  in  72  days  completed  the  volume  which  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  septua^int  version.*  The  whole  was  afterwards  read,  and  approv- 
ed in  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  admired,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the 
wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  dismissed  the  72  deputies  with  extreme- 
ly magnificent  presents  ;  part  of  which  were  for  themselves,  others  for 
the  high  priest,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple.  Expences  of  this 
nature,  though  very  considerable,  never  rula  a  state,  and  do  a  prince 
great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  these  facts  are  extracted  is  Aristieus,  iriio  tep' 
resents  himself  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphas. 
He  adds  a  number  of  other  circumstances  which  f  have  omitted*  because 
they  seem  more  improbable  than  those  1  have  inserted.  It  is  pretended 
that  the  writers,  whether  Jews,  as  Aristobuius,  Philo,  and  Josephus  ;  or 
Christians,  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  AJexandria,  Hilary,  Austin,  and 
some  others,  who  have  employed  their  pens  on  the  subject  of  the  septua- 
gint  version,  have  founded  all  their  relations  on  the  mere  veracity  of  Arts- 
tieus,  when  the  work  that  bears  his  name  is  thought  to  be  a  spurious  piece. 
Some  of  these  authors  have  added  circumstances  which  are  generally  dis- 
believed, because  they  have  too  m^ch  of  (he  marvellous  in  thera.  f  Phi- 
lo declares  that  though  their  translations  were  made  in  separate  apartments 
yet  the  least  difference  in  the  sense  or  style  in  which  they  were  coucheJ, 
was  so  far  from  appearing,  that  on  the  contrary,  the  expressions  weiv  ev- 
ery where  the  same,  even  to  a  single  word  ;  from  whence  he  concludes 
that  these  persons  were  not  mere  translators,  but  men  inspired  by  the  sfiir- 
it  of  God,  who  conducted  them  on  that  occasion,  and  dictated  the  whole 
to  them,  even  to  the  minutest  word.  Justin,  and  after  him  the  other  faUi* 
ers  already  mentioned,  suppose  that  each  of  the  seventy-two  interpreters 
performed  his  version  in  a  separate  cell,  without  the  least  correspondeace 
with  each  other,  and  yet  that  all  their  translations  were  perfectly  conform- 
able to  each  other  in  every  particular. 

^  I  have  frequently  declared  my  resolution  not  to  enter  into  any  hislorteal 
disquisitions  of  this  nature,  which  require  much  time  and  learning,  and 
would  therefore  call  off  my  attention  too  long  from  my  principal  object 
The  reader  may  consult  the  learned  Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  sub- 
ject  at  large.  All  that  can  he  depended  upon,  and  which  no  one  has 
thought  lit  to  contest,  is,  that  a  translation  of  the  sacred  books  from  the 
Hebrew  into  the  Greek  %vas  made  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  the  Ploieuiies; 
that  we  have  this  translation,  still  extant,  and  that  it  is  the  same  which  was 
used  in  the  time  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  as  moi^t  of  the  passages  cited  by 
the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  from  the  original  Gi*eek  of  the 
Old,  are  to  be  found  verbatim  in  this  verMon.  It  still  subsists,  and  contin- 
ues to  be  used  in  the  oriental  churches  ;  as  it  also  was  by  those  in  the  prim- 
live  ages,  amon<;  whom  it  passed  for  a  canonical  translation. 

This  version,  therefore,  which  renders  the  scripture  of  the  Old  Testa- 

*  It  is  called  the  septnapint,  for  the  sake  f»f  the  round  number  seventy,  but  the 
sacred  hooks  were  translatr.d  by  seventy  two  persons, 
f  Philo  de  %'itu  Mosis,  I  ii.  p,  Gi>u. 
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ment  iotenifsible  to  a  Taat  miinber  of  people,  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
eidprabfe  fruits  of  the  Grecian  conqaeBts,  and  was  CTidently  comprehend- 
ecl  in  the  design  God  had  in  Tiew,  when  he  delivered  up  all  the  east  to  the 
Oreeks,  and  supported  them  in  those  regions,  notwithstanding  their  diTis- 
ions  and  jealousies,  their  wars,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  happened 
among  them.  In  this  manner  did  God  prepare  the  way  for  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and  facilitate  the  union  of  so 
many  nations,  of  difierent  lan^^uagea  and  manners,  into  one  society,  and 
th«  same  worship  and  doctrines,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  finest,  most 
eopious,  and  correct  lan^age  that  ever  was  spoken  in  the  world,  and 
\ivhtch  became  common  to  all  the  countries  that  were  conquered  by  Alex.* 
ander. 

SECTION  VH. 

THK    VARIOUS   EXPEDITIONS   OF   PYRRHU8. — ^RE    I«  8IiA197  AT  THE  SIEGE  OP 

ARG08. 

PTRRHUS,  *  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he  had  entirely  aban- 
doned Macedonia,  might  have  passed  his  days  in  tranquility  among  his  sub' 
jects,  and  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  by  governrng  bis  people  agreea- 
bly to  the  rules  of  justice  ;  but  a  disposition  so  active  and  impetuous  aa^ 
his  own,  in  conjunction  with  a  restless  and  ardent  ambition,  was  incapa^ 
ble  of  being  at  rest  itself,  or  sufiering  others  to  be  so.  This  indisposition  of 
mind  was,  in  reality,  a  racing  fever,  which  knew  no  intermission.  In  a 
word,  he  grew  insupportable  to  himself,  and  was  continually  flying  in  pur* 
suit  of  foreign  objects,  and  in  following,  from  country  to  country,  a  fell' 
city  no  where  to  be  found.  He  therefore  seized,  with  joy,  tlie  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered  for  plunging  himself  into  new  affairs. 

f  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  then  at  war  with  the  Romans,  and 
their  own  country  not  furnishing  them  with  generals  of  suflBcient  abilities 
to  oppose  such  formidable  enemies,  they  turned  their  eyes  towards  Epirus^ 
and  dispatched  ambassadors  thither,  not  only  from  themselves,  but  from 
all  the  XSreeks  in  Italy,  with  magnificent  presents  for  Pyrrh us.  They  had 
orders  to  tell  him,  tbat  they  wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  reputa- 
Hon ;  that  they  had  a  competent  number  of  good  troops,  and,  by  only 
assembling  the  forces  of  the  Lucanians,  I^Iessapians,  Samnites  and  Taren- , 
tines,  were  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  army  of  20,000  horse  and  35,00a 
foot  into  the  field.  The  joy  with  which  Pyrrhus  received  a  proposal  so 
agreeable  to  his  disposition,  and  so  conformnhle  to  his  character,  may  be 
easily  imagined.  Tlie  Epirots,  by  his  example,  conccircd  a  warm  desire 
and  violent  passion  for  this  war^ 

A  Thessalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrluis.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  antf  having  been  the  disciple  of  Demosthe- 
nes, waB  (fistfnguished  from  all  the  orators  of  thntlimr,  not  only  for  com- 
ing the  nearest  to  the  force  and  eloquence  of  that  great  master,  but  for 
having  been  most  successful  in  deriving,  from  bO  exrcHent  a  pchool,  the  sol- 
id principles  and  be-^t  maxims  of  trno  politico.  This  perrsou  was  much  at- 
tached to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employed  him  on  embassies  to  several  cities 
with  whom  be  had  ncgocialions  to  transact.  Criieas,  through  the  whole 
roursc  of  these  employment?,  confirmed,  by  his  conduct,  the  truth  of 
tliis  expression  of  Euripides,  that  '^  (he  eloquence  of  an  enemy  is  no  less 
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*^  prevaleol  than  bis  8word  !*'  and  Pyirhvs  aooorfiflgljr  declared,  tbat  be 
had  gained  more  cities  by  the  eloquence  of  Gineas,  than  he  could  poisi- 
biy  have  conquered  by  the  force  of  arms.  For  this  reason  he  enterUioe^ 
the  greatest  esteem  for  his  person,  conferred  manjr  bonours  upon  him,  ud 
employed  him  in  (he  most  important  affairs.  A  man  of  this  character  u 
always  an  inestimable  f reasure,  and  would  constitute  the  happioeas  of  t 
prince  and  his  people,  were  his  connsels  admitted  to  take  place. 

Cineas  perceiving  tbat  Pyrrhus  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Italy,  and 
finding  him  one  day  disengaged  from  affairs,  and  in  a  temper  not  to  be  of- 
fended with  innocent  liberties,  entered  into  a  free  cooTersation  with  that 
prince.  "  Yonr  majesty  intends,"  said  be,  "  to  march  against  the  Ro- 
*'  mans :  should  the  gods  be  so  gracious  as  to  fender  you  victorioos,  vha( 
"  advantage  would  you  derive  from  your  conquest  t"  "  Were  the  Rooau 
"  once  subdued  by  my  arms,"  replied  Pyrrhus,  **  all  Italy  would  tbeo  be 
**  ours/'  Supposing  ourselves  masters  of  that  country,"  continued  Cineas, 
"  how  should  we  proceed  next  ?"  Pyrrims,  who  did  not  yet  pereeWe  his 
drift,  continucMl,  '<  Sicily  will  then  present  itself  to  us,  and  yotl  know 
"  the  importance  of  that  island."  "  But  will  our  expeditions,"  added  (Ti- 
neas, "  end  with  the  conquest  of  Sicily  ?"  *'  No  certainly,"  replied  Pjrr 
hus,  with  nn  air  of  emotion ;  "  can  we  slop  short  in  so  glorious  a  career  ^ 
''  if  the  gods  are  pleased  to  crown  us  with  success,  these  would  be  only 
'*  preludes  to  more  glorious  enterprises.  Carthage,  with  all  Africa,  Mt- 
**  cedonia,  my  ancient  domain,  every  province  in  Greece  shall  be  part  of 
''our  future  conquests."  "And  when  we  shall  have  conquered  all  ire 
**  can,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  ourselves  ?"  **  Dispose  of  ourselves!  We 
'*  will  live  at  our  ease.  We  will  pass  whole  days  in  feasts  and  agreeiblo 
"  conversation,  and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  ourselves.'*  "Ah! my 
•'  lord,"  interrupted  Cineas,  "  and  what  prevents  us  now  from  liriog  >t 
"  ease,  making  of  feasts,  celebrating  festivals,  and  enjoying  all  your  m*- 
."jesty  has  nientioned  ?  Why  should  we  go  so  far  in  search  ofanhappj- 
**  ness  already  in  our  power,  and  pay  so  dear  for  what  we  may  no^r  eojoj 
'*  without  the  least  trouble  ?" 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  affected,  but  not  corrected  Pyrrhus.  Hecoold 
make  no  reasonable  objection  to  what  he  had  heard ;  but  his  natural  ar- 
dour, more  affectintr,  more  durable,  urged  him  on  in  the  pursuit  of  a  pfaan- 
torn  of  glory,  that  was  always  presentin*;  a  delusive  and  shining  oafBide  ^ 
bis  view,  and  would  not  permit  him  to  enjoy  the  least  repose,  either  by 
night  or  day. 

Monsieur  Pascal  has  considered  this  rellection  of  Cineas,  in  the  26fn 
chapter  of  his  thoughts,  wherein  he  has  explained,  in  an  admirable  mtx^ 
Her,  the  ori«:in  of  the  tumultuous  employments  of  mankind,  and  of  all 
the  world  calls  diversion  or  pastime.  "  The  soul,"  says  that  P^"^J?*"' 
••  discovers  nothing  in  herself  that  can  furnish  her  with  contentment.  What- 
"  ever  she  beholds  there,  atllicts  her  when  she  considers  it  aedatcir. 
••This  obliges  her  to  have  recourse  to  external  enjoyments,  that  she  mV 
••  lose  in  them  the  remembrance  of  her  real  state.  In  this  oblivion  consw" 
•*  her  joy  ;  and,  to  rentier  her  miserable  it  suffices  to  oblige  her  to  cater 
**  into  and  converse  with  herself."  .      ^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  justify  the  truth  of  this  reflection,  by  a  ^»^y  ^ 
examples ;  after  which  he  adds  the  following  remarks :  "  When  Ciflca^ 
••  told  Pyrrhus,  who  proposed  to  live  at  ease  when  he  had  conquered 
"  large  part  of  the  world,  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  hasten  ln«»f| 
"  tended  happiness  by  enjoying  the  repose  in  his  power,  without  g^*"v^j 
"  quest  of  It  through  such  a  number  of  fatigues,  he  gave  him  a  counst^ 
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**  that  admitted  of  many  diflScuUieB,  and  nrhich  seemed  almost  as  irrational 
**  as  the  desig:n  of  that  ambitious  youth.  Each  of  them  supposed,  that  man 
**  was  capable  of  bein^  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  present  enjoyments^ 
*'  without  filling  up  the  void  of  his  heart  with  imaginary  hopes,  which  is 
*^  certainly  false.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy,  either  before  or  after  he 
**  had  conquered  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  the  life  of  ease  recommended  to 
''  him  by  his  minister  would  have  proved  less  satisfactory  to  him  than  the 
*'  hurry  of  all  the  wars  and  expeditions  he  meditated." 

It  19  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philosopher,  nor  the  conqoeror, 
vrere  in  a  condition  to  know  (he  heart  of  man  to  the  bottom.  Pyrrhus^ 
therefore,  immediately  dispatched  Cineas  to  the  Tarenfines,  with  a  band 
of  3000  foot ;  soon  after  which,  a  large  number  of  fiat  bottomed  vessels, 
galleys,  and  all  sorts  of  transport  ships,  arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  em- 
barked on  board  that  fleet  20  elephants,  3000  horse,  20,000  heavy  armed 
foot,  2000  archers,  and  600  slingers. 

All  being  ready,  he  set  sail ;  but  as  soon  as  he  advanced  into  the  open 
sea,  a  violent  tempest  arose  from  the  north,  and  drove  him  out  of  his 
course.  The  vessel  in  which  be  was  yielded  at  first  to  the  fury  of  the 
storm ;  but  the  care  of  the  pilot  and  mariners  was  employed  so  effectually, 
that  he  at  last  jsained  Ibe  coast  of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  Infinite  fatigue 
and  danger.  The  other  ships  were  incapable  of  holding  the  same  course. 
At  last  a  strong  gale  sprung  up  from  the  land,  and  the  waves  beat  so  vio- 
lently against  (he  head  of  the  king's  ship,  that  they  expected  it  to  foun* 
der  immediately.  Pyrrhus  did  not  hesitate  a  moment,  in  this  extremity, 
but  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  his  friends 
and  guards,  who  were  emulous  to  save  him  at  the  haz.ard  of  their  own 
lives;  but  the  night,  which  happened  to  be  extremely  dark,  and  the  im- 
petuous  bursting  of  the  waves  upon  the  coast,  from  whence  they  were  re- 
pelled wi(h  a  loud  roar,  made  it  very  difficult  for  (hem  to  assist  him  ;  till  at 
last  (he  king,  after  he  had  struggled  with  the  winds  and  waves  for  a  consid- 
erable part  oT  the  night,  was  cast,  the  next  morning,  on  the  shore,  the 
wind  being  then  considerably  abated.  The  long  faligue  he  had  sustained 
weakened  him  to  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  but  his  courage,  always  great 
and  invincible  prevented  him  from  sinking  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Messapians,  on  whose  coast  the  waves  had  cast 
him,  hastened  to  him  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  render  him  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power.  They  also  went  to  meet  some  of  his  ships  that  had 
escaped  the  storm  ;  but  the  cavalry  they  found  on  board  were  very  in- 
considerable in  number ;  the  infantry,  however,  amounted  to  2000  mep, 
and  had  two  elephants  with  them.  Pyrrhus,  after  he  bad  drawn  them  up 
in  a  body,  led  them  directly  to  Tarentum. 

Cineas,  as  soon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  approach,  advanced 
to  him  with  bis  troops.  Pyrrhus,  when  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  was  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  find  the  inhabitants  solely  employed  in  pleasures, 
which  it  was  their  usual  custom  to  indulge,  without  the  least  prudence  or 
interruption.  And  they  now  took  it  for  granted,  that  whilst  Pyrrhus 
fought  for  them,  they  might  quietly  continue  in  their  own  houses,  solely 
employed  in  bathing,  using  exquisite  perfumes,  feasting,  and  recreations. 
Pyrrhus  did  not  intend  to  lay  them  under  any  constraint,  till  he  had  receiv- 
ed intelligence  that  his  ships  were  safe,  and  till  the  greatest  part  of  his  ar- 
my had  joined  him.  He  then  treated  them  like  one  determined  to  be 
ttieir  master.  He  began  with  shutting  up  all  the  public  gardens,  and  places 
of  exercise,  where  the  inhabitants  usually  entertained  themselves  with 
news,  and  regulated  military  affairs  as  they  walked  together.  He  also  sns* 
Vol.-  III.  46 
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pended  their  feasts  and  public  shonrs,  and  was  altogether  as  severe  npor> 
the  asaemblies  of  newsmongers.  In  a  %vord^  he  compelled  thein  to  take 
up  arms,  and  behaved  at  all  musters  and  reviews  with  very  iDexorable  se- 
verity to  those  who  failed  in  their  duty.  In  consequence  of  which,  mt- 
ral,  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to  so  rigorous  a  discipline,  withdrew 
from  the  city  ;  thinking  it  an  insupportable  servitude,  to  be  debarred  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  effeminate  pleasures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  Information  that  Levinus  the  consul 
was  advancing  against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  that  he  was  thee  in 
Lucania,  where  he  burned  and  destroyed  all  the  country  arouod  biin. 
Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus  had  not  sent  him  any  succours  at  that  time, 
yet  as  he  thought  it  very  dbhonourable  to  permit  the  enemy  to  approad 
nearer  to  him,  and  eomrait  their  ravages  in  his  view,  he  took  the  field  with 
the  few  troops  he  had.  But  before  he  entered  upon  any  hostilities,  be  dis- 
patched a  herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  whether  they  would  consent, 
before  the  commencement  of  the  war,,  to  an  amicable  accommodation 
of  the  differences  between  them  and  the  Gk-eeksof  Italy,  by  referrinp;  tha 
whole  afibir  to  his  judgment  and  decision.?  To  which  Levinus  the  consul 
made  this  reply,  *'  that  the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter, nor 
*^  feared  him  aa  an  enemy." 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  answer,,  advanced  with  his  troops,  and  en- 
camped in  a  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and  Heraclea;  and 
when  heheaird  that  the  Romans  were  very  near  to  him,  and  encaroped  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,.  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  approached 
the  bank,  to  take  a  view  of  their  situation.  When  he  saw  the  appearance 
of  their  troops,  their  advanced  guards,  the  fine  order  observed  universalljr, 
and  the  commodious  situation  of  tlieir  camp,  he  was  astonished  atwbalbe 
saw;  and  addressing  himself  to  one  of  his  friends  wbo  was  then  near 
him — "  Megacles,"  said  he,  "  the  disposition  of  these  barbariaqs  is  bj  no 
*'  means  barbarous ;  we  shall  see  wJiether  the  rest  will  correspond  ^'i^  ^^ 
'^  appearance  :'^"  and  already  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  future,  be  re- 
solved to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  allies ;  thinking  it  sufficient,  at  that  lime, 
to  post  a  body  of  troops  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romaos 
if  they  should  attempt  to  pass;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too  late,  for  the 
Roman  infantry  had  already  forded,  the  stream,  and  the  cavalry  passed  it 
where  they  found  it  practicable.  The  advanced  troops  of  Pyrrhus,  there- 
fore, not  finding  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  and  fearing  to  be  siirroond- 
ed  by  their  enemies,  were  obliged  to  join  the  main  army  with  great  pre- 
cipitation ;  so  that  Pyrrhus,  who  arrived  tliere  a  few  moments  before, 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops,,  had  no.  time  to.  dispute  the  passage  with  the 
enemy. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  a  great  niunber  of  Roman  bucklers  glitteriog  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  and  their  cavalry  advancing  towards  him  in  fine  order, 
be  closed  his  rank,  and  began  the  attack.  The  lustre  and  beauty  of  bis 
arms,  which  were  very  magnificent,  distinguished  him  in  a  conspicuou* 
manner;  and  his  actions  made  it  evident,  that  the  reputation  he  had  acqul^ 
ed  did  noi  exceed  his  merit ;  for  while  he  engaged  in  the  battle,  wlho^^ 
sparing  his  own  person,  and  bore  down  all  before  him,  he  was  atlcntive  jo 
the  functions  of  a  general ;  and  amidst  the  greatest  dangers,  wasperfecnf 
cool,  dispatched  his  commands  with  as  much  tranquility  as  if  be  bad  beea 

*  The  Greeks  considered  all  other  nations  as  barbarians,  and  treated  thcmac- 
cordir>gly. 
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ID  hh  palace ;  and  sprung  from  place  to  place,  to  reinstate  what  was  amisti 
and  sustain  those  who  suffered  most. 

During  the  beat  of  the  en^ageiDent  one  of  the  Italian  horse,  with  n 
lance  in  his  hand,  singled  out  Pyrrhus  from  all  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and 
followed  him  with  the  utmost  ardour  wherever  he  went,  directing  all  his 
own  motions  by  those  of  the  king;  and  having  at  last  found  a  favourable 
opportunity,  he  aimed  a  furious  stroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only  his 
horse.  At  the  same  time  Leonatus  of  Macedon  killed  the  Italian's  horse. 
Both  horses  being  down,  Pyrrhus  was  immediately  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  his  friends,  who  carried  htm  off,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought 
with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than  he  had  practised 
before,  and  obfiged  him  to  be  more  careful  of  himself;  which  is  an  indift- 
pensable  duty  in  a  general,  on  whose  welfare  that  of  a  whole  army  de- 
pends. When  he  behetd  his  cavaflry  grve  way,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to 
advance,  and  immediately  drew  it  up.  Then  giving  his  mantle  and  arms 
to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he  put  on  those  of  the  latter,  and  vig- 
orously charged  the  Romans,  who  received  him  with  great  intrepidity. 
TThe  battle  was  obstinately  disputed  on  both  sides,  and  the  victory  long 
continued  doubtful.  Authors  say  that  each  army  gave  way  seven  times, 
and  as  often  retnrned  to  the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life ;  though  in  the  event,  it  almost  proved  fatal,  and  w«s  on 
the  point  of  wresting  the  victory  out  of  his  hands.  The  enemy  threw 
themselves  in  throngs  about  Megacles,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  king; 
and  he  was  at  last  wounded  by  an  horseman,  who  left  him  upon  the  spot, 
after  he  had  torn  off  his  arms  and  mantle,  whk-.h  he  carriei)  in  full  speed  to 
L<evinuB  the  consul ;  and  as  he  showed  them  to  him,  cried  out  aloud  that 
lie  had  slain  Pyrrhus.  These  spoils  t>eing  borne  in  triumph  throusrh  all 
the  ranks,  6Iled  the  whole  Roman  army  with  inexpressible  joy.  All  the 
field  resounded  with  acclamations  of  victory,  while  the  Grecian  troops 
were  struck  with  universal  consternation  and  discouragement. 

Pyrrhus,  who  perceived  the  terrible  effect  of  this  mistake,  flew  bare- 
headed through  all  the  lines,  holding  out  at  the  same  time  his  hand  to  the 
soldiers,  and  making  himself  known  to  them  by  his  voice  and  gestures. 
The  battle  was  then  renewed,  and  the  elephants  were  chiefly  instrumental 
in  deciding  the  victory :  for  when  Pyrrhus  saw  the  Romans  broken  by 
those  animals,  and  that  their  horse,  instead  of  approaching  them,  were  so 
terrified,  that  they  ran  away  with  their  riders,  he  immediately  led  up 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  against  them,  while  they  were  in  confusion,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  after  having  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them. 

Dlonysius  Halicarnassus  says,  that  near  15,000  Romans  were  killed  in 
this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  lost  13,000  of  his  men,  but  other  historians 
make  the  loss  less  on  both  sides. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himseff  master  of  the  enemy's  camp,  which 
they  had  abandoned,  brought  over  several  cities  from  their  alliance,  rava- 
ged all  the  country  around  him,  and  advanced  within  15  leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucanians  and  Sammtes  having  joined  him  after  the  battle,  he  se- 
verely reproached  them  for  their  delay ;  but  his  air  and  aspect  made  It  evi- 
dent that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  at  bottom,  that  his  troops,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Tarentines  alone,  had  defeated  so  well  disciplined  and 
numerous  an  army  of  the  Romans,  without  the  assistance  of  his  allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejected  at  the  great  loss  they  had 
sustained  ;  and,  instead  of  recalling  LcvinuS|  were  solely  intent  on  pre- 
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paratioBB  for  a  second  battle.    This  exalted  turn  of  soul,  which  mamfested 

so  much  steadiness  and  intrepidity,  surprised,  and  even  terrified  Pyirbus. 
He  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  dispatch  a  second  embassy,  in  order  to 
sound  their  dispositions,  and  to  see  if  they  would  not  incline  to  acme  «• 
pediept  for  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to 
Tarentum.  Cineas,  therefore,  being  ?ent  to  Rome,  had  several  confer- 
ences with  the  pripcipal  citizens,  and  sent  presents,  in  the  name 
the  king,  to  them  and  their  wives;  but  not  one  Roman  would  re- 
ceive them.  They  all  replied,  and  even  their  wives,  that  when  Rome 
had  made  a  public  treaty  with  the  king,  it  would  be  time  enough  to  ex* 
press  his  satisfaction  with  regard  to  them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  senate,  he  acquainted  them  with  the 
proposals  of  his  master,  who  offered  to  deliver  up  his  prisoners  to  the  Ro- 
mans without  any  ransom,  and  to  aid  them  in  the  conquest  of  all  Italy ; 
requiring,  at  the  same  time,  no  other  return  but  their  friendship,  and  a 
sufficient  security  for  the  Tarentines.  Several  of  the  senators  seemed  in- 
clinable to  a  peace  ;  and  this  was  no  unreasonable  disposition.  They  had 
lately  been  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hasardiog 
another  of  much  more  importance.  They  had  likewise  reason  to  be  ap» 
prehensive  of  many  fatal  events  ;  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus  bavins  been  coa- 
siderably  augmented  by  the  junction  of  several  of  his  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage,  in  this  conjuncture,  seemed  to  want  Ike  anima- 
ting  spirit  of  the  celelirated  Appius  Claudius,  at)  illustrious  senator,  whose 
ffreat  age,  and  loss  of  sight,  had  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  fam- 
ily, and  retire  from  public  affairs.  But  when  he  understood,  by  the  con- 
fused report  which  was  then  dispersed  through  the  city,  that  the  senators 
were  disposed  to  accept  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
carried  into  the  assembly,  which  kept  a  profound  silence  the  moment  he 
appeared.  There  the  venerable  old  man,  whose  zeal  for  the  hononr  of 
his  country  seemed  to  have  inspired  him  with  all  his  ancient  vigour,  made 
it  evident,  by  reasons  equally  solid  and  affecting,  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  destroying,  by  an  infamous  treaty,  all  the  glory  which  Rome  had 
ever  acquired.  "  Where,"  said  he,  with  a  warmth  of  noble  indignation, 
**  where  is  the  spirit  that  suggested  the  bold  language  you  once  uttered, 
'^  and  whose  accents  rung  through  all  the  world ;  when  you  declared,  that 
*'  if  the  great  Alexander  himself  had  invaded  Italy,  when  we  were  youn^, 
'<  and  our  fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  be  would  never  have  gained 
''  the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  but  have  added  new  lustre  to  the  s;lo- 
"  ry  of  Rome,  either  by  his  flight  or  death  !  Is  it  possible  then,  that  you 
*^  should  now  tremble  at  the  mere  name  of  Pyrrhus,  who  has  passed  bis 
'<  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  Alexander,  and  who  now 
"  wanders,  like  a  wretched  adventurer,  from  country  to  country,  to  avoid 
''  the  enemies  he  has  at  home,  and  who  has  the  insolence  to  promise  you  the 
''  conquest  of  Italy,  with  those  very  troops  who  have  not  been  Able  to 
"  secure  bim  a  small  tract  of  Macedonia  !"  He  added  many  other  things 
of  the  same  nature,  which  awakened  the  Roman  bravery,  and  dispelled  the 
apprehensions  of  the  senators ;  who  unanimously  returned  this  answer  to 
Cineas — **  That  Pyrrhus  should  first  retire  from  Italy  ;  after  which,  if  be 
"  should  find  himself  disposed  for  peace,  he  might  send  an  embassy  to 
'*  solicit  it :  but  that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  arms  in  their  counlfy,  the 
'*  Romans  would  maintain  the  war  against  him  \vith  all  their  forces,  though 
'*  he  should  even  vanquish  ten  thousand  such  leaders  as  Levinus." 

It  is  said  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome,  in  order  to  ne- 
gociate  a  peace,  took  all  the  methods  of  a  man  of  wisdom  «nd  address,  to 
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Inform  JtionBelf  of  the  manners  and  cnstoms  of  the  RomauB ;  their  pnblio 
as  wefJ  as  private  conduct ;  with  the  form  and  constitution  of  their  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  be  was  industrious  to  obtain  as  exact  an  account  as  po8si« 
ble  of  the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  republic.  When  he  returned  to  Ta- 
rentum,  he  gave  the  king  »  faithful  relation  of  all  the  discoveries  he  had 
made  in  his  conferences  with  the  principal  men  of  Rome,  and  told  him 
among  other  particulars,  "  that  the  senate  seemed  to  him  an  assembly  of 
''  kings."  A  just  and  poble  idea  of  that  august  body !  And  with  respect  to 
the  numerous  inhabitants  who  filled  the  streets,  and  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  added,  "  i  greatly  f<*ar  we  are  lighting  with  an  hydra."  Ciueas  in- 
deed had  some  reason  for  this  remark,  for  the  consul  Levinus  had  at  that 
time  an  army  in  the  field  twice  as  numerous  as  the  first,  and  Rome  had 
still  an  infinite  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  and  forming  many 
armies  as  powerful  as  that  which  had  been  newly  levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the 
arrival  of  ambassadors  to  Pyrrhos  from  the  Romans,  among  whom  was  Fa- 
bricius,  who  as  Cineas  informed  the  king,  was  highly  esteemed  at  Rome  as  a 
▼ery  virtuous  man,  and  well  experienced  in  military  affairs,  but  that  his  for- 
tune was  extremely  low.  Pyrrhus  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks 
of  distinction,  and  treated  them  with  all  the  honours  possible.  Tlie  ambas* 
sadors  at  their  audience,  said  every  thing  necessary  in  the  present  conjunc- 
ture :  and  as  they  imagined  his  thoughts  were  elate  by  the  victory  he  had 
obtained  over  their  troops,  they  represented  to  him  the  vicissitudes  and 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  which  no  prudence  of  man  could  foresee ;  that  the 
greatest  overthrows  in  the  field  were  incapable  of  sinking  the  Roman  forti- 
tude, and  consequently  it  could  never  tie  alarmed  at  any  little  disadvan- 
tage ;  that  the  examples  of  so  many  enemies  as  they  l^ad  defeated,  should 
teach  Pyrrhus  to  reflect  on  the  enterprise  he  was  forming;  that  he  would 
find  at  worst,  that  they  were  enemies  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  in  a 
capacity  to  defend  themselves.  They  concluded  their  remonstrances  with 
leaving  it  to  his  choice,  either  to  receive  a  ransom  for  their  soldiers  who 
were  then  his  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  exchange  them  for  such  of  his  troops 
as  the  Romans  had  taken  from  him. 

*  Pyrrhos  alter  a  consultation  with  his  friendsf,  answered  the  ambassadors 
to  this  effect :  **  Romans,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  you  demand  the  prisoners 
'^  I  have  taken  from  you,  as  you  intend  to  employ  them  against  me  after 
^'  yonr  refusal  of  the  peace  1  proposed.  If  our  mutual  interest  had  beei^ 
''  the  subject  of  your  attention,  you  never  would  have  had  recourse  to  such 
"  evasions.  Be  it  your  care  to  end  by  an  amicable  treaty,  the  war  you  are 
*<  maintaining  against  me  and  my  allies,  and  I  promise  to  restore  you  all  my 
"  prisoners,  as  well  your  citizens  as  your  confederates,  without  the  ransom 
'*  you  offer  me.  If  you  reject  this  condition  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  imagine 
"  that  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  release  so  great  a  number  of 
"  soldiers." 

When  he  had  returned  this  answer  to  the  ambassadors,  he  took  Fabricius 
aside,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner :  ''  As  for  you  Fabricius, 
^<  I  am  sensible  of  your  merit.  I  am  likewise  informed  (hat  you  are  an  ex- 
«  cellent  general,  and  perfectly  qualified  for  the  command  of  an  army  ;  that 
^<  justice  and  temperance  are  united  in  your  character,  and  that  you  pass 
•'  for  a  person  of  consummate  virtue.  But  I  am  likewise  as  certain  of 
'<  yoor  poverty ;  and  must  confess  that  fortune  in  this  particular  alone,  has 
'<  treated  you  with  injustice,  by  misplacing  you  in  the  class  of  indigent  sen- 
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*•  ators.  In  order  therefore  to  supply  that  sole  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to 
«  give  you  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  will  raise  you  above  the  richest  citi- 
^*  zen  of  Rome  ;  beio^  fully  persuaded  that  no  expence  can  be  m>re  bon- 
**  curable  to  a  prince  than  that  which  is  employed  in  the  relief  of  gr^at 
**  men,  who  are  compelled  by  their  poverty  to  lead  a  life  unworthy  of  their 
**  virtue ;  and  that  this  is  the  noblest  purpose  to  which  a  king  can  possibly 
**  devote  his  treasures.  At  the  same  time  I  must  desire  you  to  believe  that 
**  I  have  no  intention  to  exact  any  unjust  or  dishonourable  service  from 
''you,  as  a  return  of  gratitude.  1  expect  nothing;  from  you  but  what  is 
**  perfectly  consistent  with  your  honour,  and  what  will  add  to  your  author- 
**  ity  and  importance  in  your  own  country.  Let  me  therefore  conjure  yon 
*'  to  assist  me  with  your  credit  in  the  Roman  senate,  which  has  blfherto 
**  assumed  an  air  of  too  much  inflexibility  with  relation  to  the  treaty /pro- 
***  posed,  and  has  never  consulted  the  rules  of  moderation  in  any  respect. 
"  Make  them  sensible  I  entreat  you  that  I  have  given  my  solemn  won)  to 
**  assist  the  Tarentines  and  other  Greeks  who  are  settled  in  this  p»l  of  It- 
•*  aly  ;  and  that  I  cannot  in  honour  abandon  them  on  any  account,  and 
♦*  especially  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army  that  has  already 
^  gained  me  a  battle.  I  must  however  acquaint  you,  that  I  am  called  by 
<<  some  pressing  affairs  to  my  own  dominions,  and  this  is  the  circom^tance 
"  which  makes  me  wish  for  peace  with  the  greater  solicitude.  As  to  any 
**  other  particulars,  if  my  quality  as  a  king  causes  rae  to  be  suspected  by 
**  the  senate,  because  a  number  of  other  princes  have  openly  violated  (he 
**  faith  of  treaties  and  alliances,  without  the  least  hesitation,  become  oy 
•'  surety  yourself  on  this  occasion  ;  assist  me  me  with  your  coansels  m 
"  all  my  prooeedines,  and  command  my  armies  under  me.  I  wantatir 
'*  tuous  man  and  a  faithful  friend,  and  you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whose 
'*  liberalities  may  enable  you  to  be  more  useful,  and  to  do  more  good  to 
'*  mankind.  Let  us  therefore  consent  to  render  mutual  assistance  to  eacn 
"  other  in  all  the  future  conjunctures  of  our  lives." 

Pyrrhus  having  expressed  himself  in  this  manner  Fabricius  after  a  fe^ 
moments  silence,  replied  to  him  in  these  terms  :  '^  ft  is  needless  for  me  to 
'*  make  any  mention  of  the  experience  I  may  possibly  have  in  the  conduct 
**  of  public  or  private  affairs,  since  you  have  been  informed  of  that  from 
*'  others.  With  respect  also  to  my  poverty,  you  seem  to  be  so  ^ellic^ 
**  qainted  with  it,  that  it  It  would  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  assore  you  l 
*•  have  no  money  to  improve,  nor  any  slaves  from  whom  f  deriw  *® '^*: 
**  revenue  :  that  my  whole  fortune  consists  in  a  house  of  no  con»id«'*°'^ 
•*  appearance,  and  in  a  little  spot  of  ground  that  furnishes  rae  with  my  5"^ 
"  port.  But  if  you  believe  my  poverty  renders  my  condition  '"^^"^^ 
♦*  that  of  every  other  Rom bi,  and  that  while  I  am  discharging  the  doti^^ 
•*  of  an  honest  man,  I  am  the  less  considered  because  I  happen  ^^\^^^ 
"^  the  number  of  the  rich:  permit  me  to  acquaint  you  that  the  ioe«  y^^ 
"  conceive  of  me  Is  not  just;  and  that  whoever  may  have  i'*8P*'[**  .^^^j 
•*  with  that  opinion,  or  if  you  only  suppose  so  yourself  you  are  "^^^' 
"  to  entertain  it.  Though  I  do  not  possess  riches,  I  never  did  »'n*^"'?^7r 
"  indigence  a  prejudice  to  me,  whether  I  considered  myself  as  a  p^oi  ^^ 
"  a  private  person.  Did  my  necessitous  circumstances  ever  rnauc  ^^ 
"  country  to  exclude  me  from  those  glorious  eroploymcnls  that  a  ^^^ 
"  noblest  objects  of  the  emulation  of  great  souls?  lam  ^"^^^'^.^1^^^^ 
"  highest  dignities,  ami  see  myself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  most  i  j^^^ 
"  ouB  embassies.  I  assist  also  at  the  most  august  assemblies,  w  ^^^ 
**  the  most  sacred  functions  of  divine  worship  are  confided  ^^  '"'.j  p  [ 
"  Whenever  the  most  important  affairs  are  the  subject  of  dciihcrar    , 
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**  hold  my  rank  in  coojicUb,  and  offer  ray  opinion  with  as  much  freedonf 
'^  as  another.  1  preserve  a  parity  with  the  richeat  and  most  powerful  per- 
'^  sons  in  the  republic ;  and  if  any  circumstance  causes  me  to  complain,  it 
^  is  my  receiving;  too  much  honour  and  applause  from  my  fellow  ciUsens. 
*'  The  employments  I  discharge  cost  me  nothing  of  mine,  no  more  than 
^  any  other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens  to  a  ruinous  condi- 
"  tion,  by  raising  them  to  the  magistracy.  She  gives  all  necessary  supplies 
*'  to  those  she  employs  in  public  stations,  and  bestows  them  with  liberality 
'^  and  munificence.  Rome  in  this  particular  differs  from  many  other  cities, 
^*  where  the  public  is  extremely  poor,  and  private  persons  immensely  rich. 
^  We  are  all  in  a  state  of  affluence,  as  lon^  as  the  republic  is  so,  because 
*'  we  consider  her  treasures  as  our  own.  The  rich  and  the  [>oor  are  equal* 
^  Jy  admitted  to  her  employments,  as  she  judges  them  worthy  of  trust, 
*^  and  she  knows  no  distinction  between  hef  citizens  but  those  of  merit 
*'  and  virtue.  As  to  my  particular  affairs,  1  am  so  far  from  repining  at  my 
^  fortune,  that  1  think  1  am  the  happiest  of  men  when  I  compare  myself 
'*  witlrthe  rich,  and  find  a  certain  salisOaction  and  even  pride  in  that  for- 
^'  tune.  My  Uttle  field,  poor  and  unfertile  as  it  i»,  supplies  me  with  what- 
*^  ever  I  want,  when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  I  ought,  and  to  lay  ui> 
"  the  fruits  it  produces*  What  can  1  want  more  1  Every  kind  of  food  is 
"  agreeable  to  my  palate  when  seasoned  by  hunger  :  I  drink  with  delight 
"  when  I  thirst,  and  enjoy  ail  the  sweetness  of  sleep  when  fatigued  with  toil. 
"  I  content  myself  with  an  habit  that  covers  me  f4'om  the  rigours  of  winter, 
^'  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  necessary  for  the  same  uses,  the 
**  meanest  is  in  my  sense  the  most  commodious.  I  should  be  unjnst,  un- 
''  reasonable,  should  I  complain  of  fortwie  whilst  she  supplies  me  with  all 
*'  that  nature  requires.  As  to  superfluities,  1  confess  alia  has  not  furnished 
*•*  me  with  any  ;  but  then  she  has  not  formed  me  with  the  least  desire  to  ec- 
"  joy  them.  Why  should  I  then  complain  T  it  is  true  the  want  of  this  abun- 
"  dance  renders  me  incapable  of  relieving  the  necessitous,  which  Is  the  on- 
**  fy  advantage  the  rich  man  may  be  envied  for  enjoying.  But  when  I  im- 
**  part  to  the  republic  and  m^  friends  some  portion  of  the  little  I  possess^' 
"  and  render  ray  country  all  Hie  services- 1  am  capable  of  performing:  io 
'^  a  word,  when  I  discharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  m«,  to  the  best  of 
^'  my  abilities,  wherein  can  my  conscience  condemn  me  ?  If  riches  had 
^'  ever  been  the  least  part  of  my  ambition,  I  have  been  so  long  employed 
"  in  the  administration  of  the  republic,  that  i  have  had  a  thousand  opportu^ 
'^  nities  of  amassing  great  sums,  and  even  by  irreproachable  methods^ 
"^  Could  any  man  desire  one  more  favourable  than  that  which  occurred  tome 
"  a  few  years  ago  ?  The  consular  dignity  was  conferred  upon  me,  and  1  was 
'^«ent  against  the  Sainnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lueanians,  at  the  head  of  a 
"  numerous  army.  We  ravaged  a  Urge  tract  of  land  and  defeated  the  en-' 
^'  emy  in  several  battles :  we  took  many  flourishiug  and  opulent  cities  by  asr 
*^  sault;  I  enriched  the  whole  army  wi4h  their  spoils  ;  I  returned  every  cit- 
"  izen  the  money  be  had  contributed  to  the  expenco  of  the  war ;  and  aft«r 
"  i  had  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  I  hi-ouj^ht  400  talents  into  the 
*'  public  treasury.  After  having  neglected  so  considerable  a  booty,  of 
'^  which  I  had  full  power  to  appropriate  any  part  to  myself;  after  having 
'^  despised  such  immense  riches  so  jubtly  acquired,  and  sacrificed  the  spoiJs 
^<  of  the  enemy  to  the  love  of  glory,  in  imitation  of  V  alerius  I'ublicola,  and 
*'  many  other  great  ram,  whose  disinteresti'd  gpuerosify  of  mind  has  rais- 
^<  ed  the  glory  of  Rome  to  so  illustrious  an  height ;  would  it  now  become 
*^  me  to  accept  of  the  gold  and  silver  you  offer  me  ?  What  idea  would  the 
"  world  entertain  of  me  ?  And  what  an  example  should  I  set  Rome's  citi- 
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•*  zens  ?  How  could  I  bear  their  reproaches  ?  how  even  Iheir  looks  at  my 
^'  return  ?  Those  awful  magistrates,  our  censors,  who  are  appointed  to  in 
**  spect  our  discipline  and  manners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would  they  not 
*<  compel  me  to  be  accountable  in  the  view  of  all  the  world  for  the  presenb 
**  you  solicit  me  to  accept  ?  You  shall  keep  then,  if  yon  please,  your  rich 
**  es  to  yourself,  and  I  my  poverty  and  reputation." 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  historian  furnished  Pyrrhus  and  Fabririn 
with  these  speeches,  but  he  has  only  painted  their  sentiments,  especiilly 
those  of  the  latter  in  strong  colours ;  for  such  was  the  character  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  those  glorious  ages  of  the  republic.  Fabricius  was  really  persuad- 
ed there  was  more  glory  and  grandeur  in  being  able  to  despise  all  the  gold 
of  a  kinf^,  than  there  was  in  reigning  over  an  empire.* 

fPyrrhus  being  desirous  the  next  day  to  surprise  the  Roman  ambassador 
who  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain  of  those  aDimals  to 
arm  the  largest  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the  place  where  he  iDteoded  to 
converse  with  Fabricius;  the  officer  was  then  to  place  him  bebind  a  large 
hanging  of  tapestry,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  make  his  appearance  at  a 
certain  signal.  This  was  accordingly  executed,  and  the  signal  beioj;  pren, 
the  tapestry  was  drawn  aside  and  presented  to  view  the  enormous  animal, 
who  stretched  out  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius,  and  shook  (he 
apartment  with  a  most  terrible  cry.  Fabricius  instead  of  discoverinetbe 
least  surprise  or  consternation,  turned  very  calmly  to  Pyrrhus,  and  said  to 
him  with  a  smile,  "neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  elephant  to  (!</» 
"  alter  me." 

Whilst  they  were  sitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  conversation  toned 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects;  and  after  some  conference  on  the  affairs  of  j 
Greece,  and  the  several  philosophers  of  note,  Gineaa  introduced  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus,  and  related  the  particular  opinions  of  his  disciples,  with 
reference  to  the  gods  and  the  government  of  the  world  :  declaring  tW 
they  represented  pleasure  as  the  end  and  sovereign  good  of  man,  anode-  j 
dined  all  dignities  and  employments  as  destructive  to  happiness.  To  InH 
be  added,  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the  divinity,  either  love  or  hatred  or 
wrath  ;  but  maintained  that  he  was  entirely  regardless  of  mankind:  m 
that  they  consigned  him  to  a  life  of  tranquility,  in  which  he  passed  all  ag« 
void  of  occupation,  and  plunged  in  an  endless  variety  of  delights  and  pt^- 
sures.  The  soft  and  voluptuous  lives  bf  the  Tarentines  might  pro^^'^^f^ 
casion  this  diacoorse.  Whilst  Oineas  was  going  on  with  this  sobject,  Fa^ 
ricius  to  whom  such  a  doctrine  was  altogether  new,  cried  out  as  loud aaw 
waa  able,  «  great  Herculea,  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnitea  follow tws 
**  doctrine  as  long  as  they  shall  make  war  with  the  Romans."  .  . 

Who  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  Dianners  of  the  ■°^?! 
by  those  which  prevail  in  our  age,  would  expect  to  hear  the  c^^*"*y 
between  great  warriors  at  taWe,  turn  not  only  on  political  ■y***'°Vj^. 
points  of  erudition  1  for  at  that  time  philosophical  enquiries  irei*  ^"^ 
«i€d  aa  the  principal  part  of  learning.  Are  not  such  discourses  as  w^ 
seasoned  with  improving  reflections,  and  enlivened  with  sprightly  i*P  ^^ 
equat  at  least  to  those  table  conversations  which  frequently  *5^f*°"*jJ 
long  as  the  entertainment,  and  are  passed  without  much  expence  oi  ^ 
in  exclamations  worthy  of  Epicureans,  on  the  delicacy  of  the  ptovni 
and  the  admirable  flavour  of  the  wines  and  other  liquors  1 

*  Fabricius  Pyrrhi  regis  aunim  repulit,  majusque  regno  judicaTit  repss  r 
posse  contcmnere      Senec  Epibt.  liU. 
t  Plut  in  Pyrrh.  p.  390— 5a7. 
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Pjfrbas  was  struck  with,  so  much.  Admiration  of  the  Kreatoen  of  soul 
which  he  discovered  in  the  Roman  ambassador,  and  was  so  charmed  with 
his  manners  and  his  wisdom,  that  he  became  more  impatient  than  erer  to 
contract  an  alliance  with  his  city.  He  therefore  took  him  apart  and  con* 
jured  him.  a  second  time  to  mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  two 
states^  and  consent  to  reside  at  his  court,  where  he  shoold  hold  the  first 
rank  among  all  his  friends  and  captains.  '*  I  would  not  ^dvise  you  to  per- 
^  sist  in  that  request,^  replied  Fabricius  whispering  in  his  ear  with  a  smile  | 
*^  and  you  seem  to  be  but  little  acquainted  with  your  own  interest ;  for  if 
"  those  who  now  honour  and  admire  you  should  once  happen  to  know  me^ 
*'  perhaps  they  might  be  more  desirous  of  having  me  for  their  king  than 
«  yourself." 

The  prince  instead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply,  esteemed  him  the 
more  for  making  it,  and  would  entrust  the  prisoners  with  none  but  him, 
tlmt  he  might  be  certain  they  would  be  sent  back  to  him  after  they  had  em- 
braced their  relations  and  friends,  and  celebrated  the  saturnalia,  in  case 
the  senate  should  continue  averse  to  a  peace.  They  were  accordingly  sent 
to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  festival,  the  senate  having  Ordered  every 
prisoner  to  return  to  Pyrrhus  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the  following 
year,  an  unknown  person  came  into  his  camp  with  a  letter  from  the  king's 
physician,  who  offered  to  take  I^yrrhus  off  by  poison,  if  the  Romans  would 
promise  him  a  recompense  proportionable  to  the  service  he  should  render 
them,  by  putting  an  end  to  so  destructive  a  war  without  any  danger  to  them- 
aelves.  Fabricius  who  always  retained  the  same  probity  and  justice,*  even 
In  time  of  war,  which  furnishes  so  many  pretexts  for  departing  from  them, 
and  as  he  knew  there  were  some  rights  which  ought  to  be  preserved  invio^ 
lable,  even  with  enemies  themselves,  was  struck  with  a  just  horror  at  such  a 
proposal,  and  as  he  would  not  suffer  tlie  king  to  conquer  him  with  gold,  he 
thought  it  would  be  infamous  in  himself  to  conquer  the  king  by  poison. 
After  some  conference  therefore  with  his  colleague  ^millus,  he  wrote  a* 
letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution  him  against  (hat  black  treachery,  tlis  letter 
was  conceived  in  these  terms. — 

''  CaiUu  Pabricius  and  ^uinlus  JEmilius^  consutSf  lb  king  Pyrrhus, — 

Heailh. 

**  TOU  seem  to  fortn  a  wron^r  judginent  both  of  friends  and  enemie9, 
**  and  this  will  be  your  own  opinion  when  you  have  read  the  letter  which 
**  has  l>een  written  to  us :  for  you  will  then  be  sensfible^hat  yon  are  carry- 
*'  ing  on  a  war  against  people  of  virtue  and  honour,  at  the  same  time  that 
'*  you  refiose  entire  confidence  in  the  worst  of  men.  The  information  we 
'*  now  send  you,  results  more  from  our  affection  for  ourselves  than  for  yon^ 
**  for  we  were  unwilling  that  your  death  should  give  the  world  occasion  to 
^  defame  us ;  and  would  not  have  it  imagined  that  we  had  recourse  to 
**  treachery,  through  despair  of  terminating  this  war  happily  by  our  ▼a^ 
« four." 

Pyrrhus  having  received  this  letter  and  finding  It  to  be  a  true  repreaenta- 

*  Ejasdem  animi  fuit,  auro  non  vinci,  vetieno  non  vincerc.  Admirati  sumus  in- 
gentem  yirutn,  quern  non  regis,  non  contra  regem  prornissa  flexissent :  boni  ex- 
erapli  tenacem ;  quod  diflRciilimum  est,  in  bello  innocentem ;  qui  aliquod  esse 
crederet  etiam  in  hoste  nefas ;  qui  in  sumnui  paupertate,  quara  fnbi  dpctn  feccrat 
non  aliter  rrfugit  divitias  quam  venenum.  Sonor.  Ky'r^.  12^. 
Vol.  ni.  ^7 
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(ion  of  th«  fnct,  causet]  his  pbjsician  to  be  putiiBbed  and  sent  back  att  hia 
prisoners  to  the  consul  without  ransom,  as  a  testimony  of  his  ^rratitnde  to 
Fabricius  and  the  Romans.  He  likevrrse  deputed  Oineas  to  neeoct^e  a 
peace,  but  the  Romans,  who  would  never  accept  either  a  favour  from  Ikeir 
enemy,  or  a  recompense  for  not  committing  the  most  execrablo  piece  of 
injustice,  were  not  averse  to  receiving  the  prisoners ;  they  however  return- 
ed  an  equal  number  of  Terentines  and  Samnites  as  an  equivalent,  bat  as 
to  the  treaty  of  pacification,  they  would  not  permit  Cineas  to  meBtion  it, 
til!  Pyrrhus  had  returned  to  Epirus  in  the  same  fleet  that  landed  trim  aad 
his  troops  in  Ifaly.  But  as  bis  afikirs  made  a  vecond  battle  peceaaaiy, 
he  assembled  his  army  and  attacked  the  Romana  near  the  cityof  Aaco- 
lumr 

The  troops  fought  wifh  great  obstinacy  on  both  sidea,  and  the  victory 
continued  doubtful  till  the  close  of  the  battle.  Pyrrhus  at  the  beghming  of 
the  action  having  been  driven  into  phrces  impracticable  to  the  cavalry,  and 
against  a  river  very  difficult,  as  well  in  regard  to  Its  banks  aa  marsbea  on 
the  sides  of  it,  was  treated  very  rudely  by  the  enemy,  ami  lost  a  great  nam- 
ber  of  his  men.  Bi^t  having  at  fast  disengaged  himself  from  that  dittdvaa- 
tageoas  sitttation,  and  regained  the  plain,  where  he  conld  make  vae  of  hi^ 
elephants,  he  advaneed  ag;ainst  the  Romans  with  the  greatest  impetoosityp 
his  ranks  being  M  in  good  order  and  well  closed  ;  and  as  be  met  with  a 
vigorous  resistance,  the  slaughter  became  very  great,  and  he  himseif  wu 
wounded.  He  however  bad  disposed  bis  elephants  so  judiciooslj,  that 
they  broke  through  the  Roman  infantry  in  several  quarters,  notwitlnlMMl- 
ine  which  tiiey  still  maintained  their  ground.  The  two  armies,  ftred  willi  im- 
placable rage,  exerted  the  utmost  efforts  that  bravery  conld  inspire,  and 
did  not  cease  fighting  till  night  parted  them.  The  loss  was  almost  eqinl  oo 
both  sides,  and  amounted  to  15,000  men  in  the  whole.  The  Romana  were 
the  first  who  retreated,  and  gained  then*  camp  which  was  near  the  field  ef 
battle.  The  advantage  therefore  seemed  to  remain  with  I^rrbus,  who  con* 
tinued  longest  in  the  field ;  but  when  one  of  his  ofllicers  came  to  congralo* 
tate  him  on  his  victory,  *<  If  we  gain  such  another,'^  replied  he,  "  we  are 
'*  inevitably  ruined."  And  as  he  had  really  lost  his  best  troops  aiNi  bravest 
officers,  he  was  very  sensible  of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  info  the 
field  against  the  Romans,  whose  very  defeat  inspired  them  witli  new  ^goor 
and  ardoor  to  continue  the  war.* 

f  White  he  was  revolving  these  melancholy  thoughts  in  his  mind,  and  Ittd 
the  mortification  to  see  himself  in  a  manner  destitute  of  all  resonrcc,  and 
incapable  of  recurring  to  any  honourable  expedient  to  disengage  bimself 
from  an  enterprise  he  had  undertaken  too  inconsiderately,  a  dawn  of  hope 
and  good  fortune  inspired  him  with  a  new  resulution.  A  deputatkm  was 
sent  to  him  at  that  critical  juncture  from  Sicily,  with  a  commission  to  deliv- 
er Syracuse,  Agrigentuoh  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines  into  his  poaaeasioa ; 
t  and  to  implore  the  assistance  of  his  arias  to  drive  the  CarfthaglaiaBs  from 
their  island,  and  to  deliver  them  from  their  tyrants.  Several  cooriera  from 
Greece  also  arriveif  at  liis  camp  at  tlie  same  time  to  inform  him  that  Ge* 
rannus  had  been  killed  in  a  battle  witii  the  Gauls  in  Macedoniny  and  Un' 
this  kingdom  seemed  to  invite  him  toaseend  the  throne. 

*  Per  damna,  p«r  ctedes,  ab  ipso 

Ducit  ones  animumque  ferro. — Hi#rKt. 
f  Pint  in  Pyrr.  p.  a»7)  3»8.    Pauaan.  I.  i.  p.  22.    /ust^n.  L  xviiL  c.  il,  ct  Ixxxih 
c.  3. 
tA.M.  S72G.     Ant.J.C.S78. 
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Pyrrikoa  then  foand  liiuiself  in  a  new  perplexity «  A  momwt  before  be 
wasdeiliftiite  of  all  hope,  and  now  it  flowed  so  fast  vpoo  him,  that  be  was 
at  a  lose  lo  deteraiine  which  offer  be  ought  to  prefer.  But  after  a  lone;  de- 
liberation, and  when  be  bad  maturely  weighed  the  reasons  that  offered 
tbeiiiselves  on  botb  sides,  he  resolved  for  Sicily  which  would  open  hiui  a 
passage  into  Africa,  and  conduct  him  to  a  more  ample  harvest  of  lelory.  In 
eontequenee  of  this  resolution,  be  immediately  dispatched  Ctneas  to  treat 
^itb  the  cities,  and  •{;ave  them  assurances  of  his  speedy  arrival ;  he  then 
embarked  for  Sicily,  afitor  be  bad  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum»  not- 
withstanding tlie  repugnance  of  the  inhabitants,  who  bad  the  mortification 
of  seeing  themselves  abandoned  by  Pyrrbus,  and  reduced  at  the  same  time 
to  a  state  of  slavery  by  bis  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became  master  of  Syracuse, 
which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Soatralus,*  who  then  governed  that  city^ 
and  by  Tbenon  who  commanded  in  the  citadel.  He  also  received  money 
from  them  out  of  tbe  pubhc  treasury,  and  about  200  ships  which  facilitatea 
bis  conquest  of  all  Sicily.  His  insinuating  and  affable  behaviour  at  his  first 
arrival  eained  him  tbe  hearts  of  all  tbe  people ;  and  as  he  had  then  an  army 
of  30,000  foot,  and  5000  horse,  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  be  dispossessed 
the  Carthaginians  of  their  settlements  in  that  island,  and  obliged  them  to 
evacuate  tbe  city  of  £ryx,  which  was  tbe  strongest  of  all  their  places 
tbere,  and  tbe  best  furnished  with  people  for  its  defence.  He  also  defeat- 
ed in  a  great  battle  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  who  were  called  Mamer- 
tines,!  and  whose  frequent  irruptions  infested  all  Sicily,  and  entirely  de- 
nolished  all  their  fortresses. 

The  rapid  progress  of  bis  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
now  divested  of  all  their  acquisitions  in  Sicily,  except  the  sina;Ie  city  of 
liilybcum ;  and  they  sent  to  purchase  peace  and  his  friendship  with  money 
and  ships*  But  as  he  aapired  to  much  f^reater  things,  he  answered  them 
that  the  only  method  to  obtain  what  they  desired,  would  be  to  abandon 
jBicily,  and  consent  to  let  the  Lybian  sea  be  the  boundary  between  them 
and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to  bestow  Sicily  on  his  son  Helenus,  as  a 
kingdom  to  which  be  bad  a  right  by  birth,  this  prince  being  his  son  by  the 
daughter  of  Agatbocles  ;  and  be  proposed  to  give  his  son  Alexander  the 
kingdom  of  llaly,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  certain  conquest. 

A  continued  series  of  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  forces  under  lib 
command  bad  raised  his  hopes  so  high  at  that  time,  that  be  thought  of  no- 
thing butlLccomplJsbing  the  great  views  that  bad  drawn  him  iiUo  Sicily  ; 
tbe  first  and  principal  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Africa.  He  had  a  su^^ 
ficient  number  of  vessels  for  that  great  expedilioo,  but  wanted  mariners  ; 
in  order  therefore  to  obtain  that  supply,  be  obliged  tbe  cities  to  furnish 
him  with  man,  and  severely*  punished  those  who  neglected  to  obey,  bis 
ordera, 

In  consequence  dt  these  proceedings,  bis  power  was  soon  changed  into 
an  iosolent  and  tyrannical  swi^,  which  first  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  fomily  and  friends  of  Agatbocles,  whom  be  deprived  of  all  tbe  fortunes 
they  had  received  from  that  prince,  and  bestowed  them  upon  his  own 
creatures.    |  In  contempt  of  the  customs  of  that  country,  be  also  conferred 

*  He  is  called  Sesistratus  by  Dionysius  Halicama-ssus. 

i  Tbe  word  sicnifies  martial,  bec«iuse  they  were  a  very  warlike  people.  They 
orisinally  came  from  Italy,  and  having  made  thcmselvcii  masters  of  Me5&iii«i  into 
which  they  had  been  received,  they  retained  their  ov/n  name  there,  though  that 
9f  the  city  was  not  changed. 

t  Dion*  Halic.  in  Excerpt  p.  57|. 
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the  fiiBt  dignities  and  the  (E^verament  of  citses  on  bia  guards  and  eendmois, 
whom  he  continued  in  the  magistracy  as  long  as  be  thought  pfoper,  nd 
without  any  regard  to  4he  time  prescribed  by  the  laws.  And  asfoalljv* 
dtcial  proceedings  with  respect  to  private  property  and  other  affatrs  of  tint 
nature^  he  either  decided  them  by  his  own  arbitrary  sentence,  or  left  Ibw 
ibo  the  determination  of  his  courtiers,  whose  sole  views  were  to  enrich  tben- 
selves  by  sordid  gain,  and  live  In  all  manner  of  luxury,  profusloD,  and  de- 
bauchery. 

A  conduct  so  oppressive  and  different  from  that  by  which  he  at  first  so 
well  succeeded,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  affection  of  the  people  fron 
bim ;  and  when  he  became  sensilrie  that  he  was  universally  hated,  and  that 
the  Sicilians  exasperated  at  his  odious  government,  were  solieitoas  to 
shake  off  the  yoke ;  he  placed  in  most  of  the  cities  such  garrisoos  as  be 
knew  were  at  his  devotion,  under  pretext  that  the  GarthagtnianB  were  pre- 
paring to  invade  him.  He  also  seized  the  most  illustrious  eitisens  of  eicb 
city,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death,  after  he  had  charged  (bem  with 
treasonable  conspiracies.  Of  this  number  was  Thenpn,  the  commaBder 
of  the  citadel;  and  all  the  important  services  he  had  rendered  the  king  of 
fepirus  did  not  suffice  to  exempt  him  from  so  cruel  a  policy ;  though  it  was 
allowed  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to  redoce  Si 
cily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  also  resolved  to  have  Sostratus  seized ;  Irat  as  be 
had  some  suspicion  of  what  was  intended  against  him,  he  found  mtm  to 
quit  the  city.  A  prince  hazards  all  things  when  he*  loses  theaffettiooof 
bis  people,  which  Is  the  strongest  tie  that  unites  them  to  their  soverei^ 
The  same  barbarous  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  principal  citizens  of  S^ra- 
euse  who  had  conduced  most  to  the  progress  of  bis  power  in  that  island, 
Tendered  him  entirely  odious  and  insupportable  to  the  Sicilians.  8ucbwas 
the  character  of  Pyrrhus :  his  vigorous  conduct  in  the  enterprises  he  aodef- 
took,  facilitated  his  conquests  of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  buthewtBted 
art  to  preserve  them.'*^  The  aversion  which  the  cities  conceived  afrakwt  blai 
was  so  great,  that  some  of  them  entered  into  a  league  with  the  CaKhagiD- 
ians,  and  others  with  the  Mamertines  in  order  to  destroy  him. 

At  this  juncture,  when  he  beheld  nothinir  but  new  insurrections  and  reyolfs 
kindling  all  around,  he  received  letters  from  the  Samnites  and  Tarentioes, 
which  informed  him  that  they  had  been  dispossessed  of  ail  their  iamh, 
and  were  then  shut  up  in  their  cities,  where  it  would  be  iro[»osflX)le  for 
them  to  sustain  the  war,  unless  he  would  hasten  to  their  assistance 
These  letters  arrived  at  a  proper  time,  for  affording  him  an  hopoonUe 
pretext  for  his  departure,  and  preventing  it  from  appearing  a  flight  iroD 
Sicily,  as  if  he  despaired  of  succeeding  any  longer  in  that  island. 

As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracuse,  the  Carthaginians  attacked  himffl 
Buch  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight,  in  the  very  port,  against  those  bar 
barians,  where  he  lost  several  of  his  ships.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
sent him  from  sailing  to  Italy  with  those  that  remained  ;  but  open  bis  ar 
rival  there,  he  found  a  great  body  of  Mamertines,  who  had  passed  tm^ 
before  him,  to  the  number  of  near  10,000  men,  and  greatly  ineommofleo 
bismarchy  by  frequently  harassing  his  troops^  and  making  re{»ea(edBiracKs 
upon  his  fear  fcuard. 

f  livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  tell  us  one  circamstaoce  not  ^^' 

*  Utad  devmcenda  regna  invietos  habebatur,  its  devictis  acqiiisitisqtie  cc'«J^^ 
carebat ;  tanto  melius  studebat  acquirere  imperia,  quam  retincre.    Justin.  • 
.  c.  4. 

t  Plut  in  Pyrr.  p.  S99.    Pausiin.  1.  i.  p.  3:2.    Justin.  1.  XxiiL  C  5. 
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ly  moefa  to  the  honour  of  PyrtfaoB'  memory.  Id  Locm  was  a  celebrated 
temple,  eooseerated  to  Proserpine,  and  held  id  the  greatest  veneration  by 
all  the  inhabitants  of  that  oountry,  as  well  as  by  strangers  ;  aod  no  one  had 
ever  presumed  to  violate  it,  though  It  was  certain  that  immense  treasures 
were  deposited  within  It.  *  Pyrrhus,  who  then  wanted  money  extremely, 
waa  not  so  scrupulous,  but  carried  off  all  the  riches  of  that  goddess,  and 
lodged  them  in  his  ship.  The  next  day,  if  history  may  be  credited,  his 
fleet  was  shattered  by  a  violent  tempest,  and  all  the  vessels  that  were  load- 
ed with  these  rich  and  sacred  spoils,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  Locris. 
This  proud  prince,  says  Livy,  being  convinced  by  this  cruel  disaster,  that 
the  gods  were  not  imaginary  beings,  caused  all  the  treasures  to  be  replaced 
io  the  temple  with  the  utmost  devotion.  The  goddess,  however,  was  not 
appeased  by  this  involuntary  restitution ;  and  die  author  who  relates  this 
event,  represents  this  impious  sacrilege  as  the  cause  of  all  the  future  ca- 
lamities which  happened  to  Pyrrhus,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortnnate 
death  which  put  an  end  to  his  enterprises. 

f  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  suffered  by  this  tempest,  arrived  at  Tarentum 
with  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  and  when  he  had  reinforced  them  with 
the  best  troops  be  could  find  in  that  city,  he  advanced,  by  long  march- 
es, against  the  Romans,  who  were  encamped  in  the  country  of  the  Sam* 
sites. 

This  people  retained  a  secret  resentment  a«:ainst  Pyrrhus,  for  deserting 
them  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Sicily ;  for  which  reason, 
be  was  joined  by  very  few  of  their  troops.  This,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent him  from  dividing  Ids  army  into  two  bodies  ;  one  of  which  he  sent 
into  Lucania,  to  oppose  the  consul,  who  was  there  at  that  time,  and  to 
render  him  Incapablt;  of  assisting  his  colleague ;  the  other,  he  led  him- 
.  self  against  Manius  Curius,  the  other  consul,  who  had  intrenched  himself 
in  a  very  advantageous  post,  near  the  city  of  Beneventura,  where  he 
waited  for  the  succours  that  were  advancing  to  him  from  Lucania. 

Pyrrhus  hastened  as  much  as  possible  to  attack  this  last,  before  the 
other  had  joined  him  ;  and  with  this  view  he  selected  his  best  troops,  with 
such  of  his  elephants  as  were  strongest,  and  of  most  service  in  the  field ; 
after  which  he  begptn  his  march  about  the  close  of  the  evening,  in  oirder 
to  surprise  the  consul  in  his  camp.  The  enemy,  however,  discovered  him 
the  next  morning,  as  he  was  descending  the  mountains ;  and  Manius,  hav- 
ing marched  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  body  of  troops,  fell  opon  the 
first  he  met.  These  he  soon  put  into  confusion,  and  obliged  them  to  have 
recourse  to  flight,  which  spread  universal  terror  among  the  rest,  great  num- 
bers of  whom  were  slain,  and  even  some  of  the  elephants  taken. 

This  success  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his  troops  out  of  their  io- 
trenchments,  in  order  to  combat  In  the  open  plain.  One  of  his  wings 
bad  the  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  and  poshed  their  enemies 
with  great  vigour  ;  but  the  other  was  overthrown  by  the  elephants,  and 
driven  back  to  their  camp.  In  this  emergency,  he  sent  for  the  troops  he 
bad  left  behind  him  to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  who  were  all  fresh 
and  under  arms.  These  forces  advanced  in  the  critical  moment  and  with 
their  pikes  and  darts  compelled  the  elephants  to  turn  their  tkaofcs  and  (ki\ 
upon  their  own  battalions ;  which  created  such  a  general  confusion,  that 
the  Romans  at  last  obtained  a  complete  victory,  which,  in  some  sense,  was 
ef  no  less  value  to  them  than  their  future  conquest  of  aH  nations  :  fbr  the 

*  Liv.  xxix,  n.  18.    Dionys.  Halicam.  in  Excerp.  p.  542. 
f  A.  M.  3730.    Ant  J.  C.  £74. 
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iotrepidify  they  discovered  iq  this  etis^agem^'nt,  and  the  i^Utiit  actiaos  tbef 
perrorini'd  iii  all  the  battles  they  fought  with  such  an  enemy  as  Pyrrbos, 
iocreased  then*  reputation,  as  v^ell  as  their  fortitude  and  confidence  id  their 
own  bravery,  and  caused  them  to  be  considered  as  inrincibie.  This  tw- 
tory  over  Pyrrhus  rendered  them  indisputable  masters  of  all  Italy  betimo 
the  two  seas  ;  and  this  acquisition  was  soon  succeeded  by  the  waft  wilii 
Carthage,  in  which,  having  at  last  subdued  that  potent  rival,  they  no  loos- 
er beheld  any  power  in  a  condition  to  oppose  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himself  fallen  from  all  the  bieh  hopes  be 
had  conceived,  with  relation  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  alter  he  had  eoLMnned 
six  whole  years  in  those  ivars,  and  entirely  ruined  his  own  affairs.  If  most 
be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  preserved  an  invincible  fortitDde  of 
mind,  amidst  all  these  disfcraces ;  and  his  experience  in  militarj  iBkm, 
with  his  valour  and  intrepidity,  caused  him  always  to  pass  for  the  first  of 
all  the  kings  and  generals  of  his  time.  But  whatever  be  acquired  by  his 
great  exploits,  he  soon  lost  by  his  vain  hopes ;  for  his  impatieace  to  poi«ue 
what  be  had  not  yet  attained  rendered  him  incapable  of  presenrine  what 
was  already  in  his  possession.  This  disposition  of  his  made  AntiifODoi 
compare  him  to  a  man  who  threw  good  casts  at  tables,  but  played  them 
very  ill. 

*  He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus,  with  8000  foot  and  500  horse ;  hot* 
bis  revenues  were  not  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  these  troops,  he 
was  industrious  to  find  out  some  new  war  for  their  support ;  and  faariog 
received  a  reinforcement  of  some  Gauls  who  joined  him,  he  threw  bifn- 
self  into  Macedonia,  where  Antigonus  then  reisned.  His  intention  miB 
only  to  ravage  the  country,  and  carry  off*  a  great  booty ;  but  irhee  he 
had  once  made  himself  master  of  several  cities,  without  any  diffieultj,  and 
had  also  seduced  2000  of  Antigonus'  soldiers  over  to  bis  party,  he  iodol- 
ged  the  most  exalted  hopes,  marched  against  Antigonus  himself/  attack- 
ed him  in  the  defiles,  and  put  his  whole  army  into  disorder.  A  lar^e  bo- 
dy of  other  Gauls,  who  formed  the  rearguard  of  Antigonus,  coorageoos- 
ly  sustained  his  efforts  for  some  time,  and  the  encounter  grew  very  wans; 
but  most  of  them  were  at  last  cut  to  pieces ;  and  those  who  eoiomamfed 
the .  elephants,  being  surrounded  by  his  troops,  surrendered  thermelvei 
prisonera,  and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Macedonian  phalaoi  rns 
all  that  now  remained  ;  but  the  troops  who  composed  this  corps  were 
struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at  the  defeat  of  their  rear  guanf.  ^H^; 
bus,  perceiving  that  they  seemed  to  refuse  fighting  bim,  stretched  ont  hia 
hand  to  the  commanders,  and  other  officers,  and  called  each  of  them  bf 
his  name.  This  expedient  gained  him  all  the  Infantry  of  Aatigonos,  ^^ 
was  oblijzed  to  have  recourse  to  flight,  in  order  to  preserve  some  of  ^ 
maritime  places  in  their  obedience  to  him. 

Pyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by  (bis  victory,  as  may  be  judged  bf 
the  following  inscription  on  the  spoils  which  he  consecrated  to  theltooiafl 
Jlinerva.f  "  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  consecrates  to  the  Itonfflo 
"  Minerva  these  bucklers  of  the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had  ^^^^'^^^^^ 
^*  whole  army  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  thh  event  TW 
«  descendants  of  iBacus  are  stilj,  as  thev  originally  were,  perfectly  brave 
*^  and  valiant." 

*  Plut  in  Pyrrh.  p.  400.    Pausan.  1.  i.  c  M.    Justin.  I  xyv.  c.  S.  .  . 

+  Minerva  was  called  ttonia,  from  ltonu3,  (he  son  of  Amphicfyoo,  a""*"^  " 
two  temples  dedicated  to  her  under  this  name  ;  ono  in  Tliessaly,  near  Jijjn    « 
iWiich  was  the  same  with  tUatin  the  passage  bei'orc  us  :  the  uthfrna^ in l><ro"  • 
"car  Coronaea. 
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Pyrrtmsy  after  this  victory,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities  of 
MaeedoDia,  and  particularly  of  iEge,  *  whose  iDhabitants  he  treated  with 
great  severity,  and  garrisoned  their  city  with  part  of  his  Gauls,  a  people 
as  insaliable  and  rapacious  after  money  as  any  nation  that  was  ever  in  the 
world.  The  momt-Dt  they  took  possession  of  the  city,  they  began  with 
plundering  the  tombs  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  whose  remains  were  de- 
posited there.  They  also  carried  off  all  the  riches  inclosed  in  those  monu- 
rnents,  and,  with  sacrilegious  insolence,  scattered  the  ashes  of  those 
princes  in  the  air.  Pyrrhus  lightly  passed  over  (his  infamous  action  ;  ei- 
ther because  the  important  affairs  he  then  had  upon  his  hands  engaged  his 
IV hole  attention,  or  that  his  pressing  occasion  for  the  service  of  these  bar- 
barians rendered  him  unwilling  to  alienate  their  affection  from  him,  by  too 
strict  an  inquiry  into  this  proceeding,  which  would  make  it  necessary  for 
iiim  to  punish  the  delinquents.  So  criminal  a  connivance  sunk  him  very 
much  in  the  opinion  of  the  Macedonians. 

f  Though  his  affairs  were  not  established  on  so  secure  a  foundation  ns  io 
give  him  just  reason  to  be  void  of  apprehension,  he  conceived  new  hopes, 
and  engaged  in  new  enterprises.     Cleonymus,  the  Spartan,  came  to  soli- 
cit him  to  march  his  army  against  Laced^monia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  willing 
«ar  to  that  proposal.  This  Cleonymus  was  of  the  royal  race.     CIcomenes, 
his  father,  who  was  king  of  Sparta,  had  two  sons,  Acrotates,  and  Cleony- 
nus.     The  former,  who  was  the  eldest,  died  before  his  father,  and  left  a 
'  son  named  Areus.     After  the  death  of  the  old  king,  a  dispute  with  relation 
to  the  sovereignty  arose  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus  ;  and  as  this  latter 
seemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  despotic  disposition,  the  contest  was 
decided  in  favour  of  Areus.     Cleonymus,  when  he  was  much  advanced 
in  age,  espoused  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whose  name  was  Chelidonida, 
the  daughter  of  Leotychidas.    This  young  lady  conceived  a  violent  passion 
for  Acrotates,   the  son  of  king  Areus,   who  was  very  amiable,  filnety  sha- 
ped, and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.     This  circumstance  rendered  her  mar- 
riage not  only  a  very  melancholy,  but  dishonourable  affair,  to  her  husband 
Cleonymus,  who  was  equally  transported  with  love  and  jealousy  ;  for  his 
dfsisrace  was  public,  and  every  Spartan  acquainted  with  the  contempt  his 
wife   entertained  for  him.    Animated,  therefore,  with  a  burnin«r  impa- 
tience to  avenge  himself  at  once  on   his  partial  citizens  and  his  faith lesa 
wife,  he  prevailed  with  Pyrrhus  to  march  against  Sparta,  with  an  army  of 
25,0(K)  foot,  2000  horse,  and  24  elephants. 

Theae  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  immcdtatrly  evident,  thai 
Pyrrhus  was  more  intent  to  conquer  Peloponnesus  for  him'^elf,  than  to 
make  Cleonymus  master  of  Sparta.  This,  indeed,  he  strongly  disavowed 
in  ail  his  discourse  ;  for  when  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  ambassadors  to  himi 
during  his  residence  at  Megalopolis,  he  assured  them  that  no  hostilitieR 
were  intended  by  him  against  Sparta,  and  that  ho  only  came  to  restore  lib- 
erty to  those  cities  which  Antigonas  possessed  in  that  country.  He  even 
declared  to  them,  that  he  designed  to  send  his  youn<;est  children  to  Spar- 
ta, if  they  would  permit  him  so  to  ilo,  that  they  might  be  e<!ucated  in  the 
manners  and  discipline  of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantaue,  above  al! 
other  kinga  and  princes,  of  being  trained  up  in  so  excellent  a  school.  . 
With  these  flattering  promises  he  amused  all  such  as  presented  them- 
selves to  him  in  his  mjich  ;  but  those  persons  must  ix;  very  thoughtless  and 

*  A  city  of  Macedonia  on  t>o  river  Aliacrr.on. 

f  A.  M.  ri7.v2.    Ant  J.  C.  iii;-.     Plut  ia  Pyrrh.  p.  tOO^  i03.    Pausan.  I.  i.  ;•. 
Zof  iZ  J-,  ct  1.  iii.  p.  ICU.     Justin.  I.  xxv,  c.  1. 
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impradent,  who  place  any  confidence  in  the  language  of  politiciaos,  with 
whom  arlii^ce  and  deceit  pass  for  wisdom,  and  faith  for  weakness  and  waot 
of  judgment.  Pyrrhus  had  no  sooner  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Spar- 
ta, than  he  began  to  ravage  and  plunder  all  the  countiy  around  him. 

He  arrived  in  the  evening  before  Lacedeemon,  which  Cleonymus  deair- 
ell  him  to  attack  without  a  moment's  delay,  that  they  might  take  advao- 
tage  of  the  confusion  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  no  suspicion  of  a  sie^e^ 
and  of  the  absence  of  king  Areus,  who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  assist  the 
Gortynians.  The  helots,  and  friends  of  Cleonymus,  were  so  coofideot 
of  success,  that  they  were  then  actually  preparfVig  his  house  for  bis  recep- 
tion ;  firmly  persuaded  he  would  sup  there  that  very  night  with  Pjrrbo& 
But  this  prince,  who  looked  upon  the  conquest  of  the  city  as  inevitable,  de- 
ferred the  assault  till  the  next  morning.  That  delay  saved  Sparta,  aod 
showed  that  there  are  favourable  and  decisive  moments  which  mast  be 
seised  immediately,  and  which,  once  neglected,  neve^  return. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedasmonians  deliberated  on  the  expediency 
of  sending  their  wives  to  Crete,  but  were  opposed  by  them  in  that  point 
One  among  them,  in  particular,  whose  name  was  Archidamia,  rushed  in- 
to the  senate  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  after  she  had  uttered  her  complaiots 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  demanded  of  the  men  who  were  there  aBsembied, 
**  what  could  be  their  inducement  to  entertain  so  bad  an  opinion  of  tbem 
''  as  to  imagine  they  would  consent  to  live  after  the  deatnictioo  of  Spl^ 
"ta?» 

The  same  council  gave  directions  for  opening  a  trench  parallel  to  (be 
enemy's  camp.  In  order  to  oppose  their  approaches  to  the  city,  by  placiBg 
troops  along  that  work;  but,  as  the  absence  of  their  king,  and^tewr- 
prise  with  which  they  were  then  seized,  prevented  them  from  raising  t 
sufficient  number  of  men,  to  form  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  eoemy,  and 
ensfage  them  in  the  open  field,  they  resolved  to  shut  themselves  up  as  se- 
curely as  possible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the  ditch  a  kind  of  in- 
trenchment,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  carriages,  sunk  in  the  earth  ap  to 
the  axle  trees  of  the  wheels,  that  by  these  means  they  might  check  the 
impetuosity  of  the  elephants,  and  prevent  the  cavalry  from  HBsanlimg  tbem 
in  tlank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their  wives  and  daozhien 
came  to  join  them  ;  and  after  they  had  exhorted  those  who  were  appoint- 
ed fur  the  encounter  to  take  some  repose,  while  the  night  lasted,  tbey 
proceeded  to  measure  the  length  of  the  trench, ,  and  took  in  the  third  p«" 
of  it  for  their  own  share  in  the  work,  which  they  completed  before  day. 
The  trench  was  nine  feet  in  breadth,  six  in  depth,   and  900  io  ieagtb 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemy  began  to  be  in  motion,  those  W)- 
men  presented  arms  to  all  the  young  men,  and,  as  they  were  retiriogfrow 
the  trench  they  had  made,  they  exhorted  them   to  behave  inagaltem 
manner,  entreating  them,  at  the   same  time,  to  consider  how  g'*'"®°V 
would  be  for  them  to  conquer  in  the  sight  of  their  country,  and  breaw 
their  last  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  wives,  after  they  had  pro^* 
themselves  worthy  of  JSparta  by  their  valour.     When  ChelidoBia>  lO  P^' 
ticular,  retired   with  the  rest,   she  prepared  a  cord,  which  ®^®^'"!5"-- 
should  be  the  fatal  instrument  of  her  death,  to  prevent  her  Uotawm^ 
to  the  hands  of  her  husband,  if  the  city  should  happen  to  be  taken.      ^ 

Pyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  iDf*""^' i^^ 
attack  the  Spartan  front,  who  waited  for  him  on  tiie  other  »Uie  oi  ^^ 
trench,  with  their  bucklers  closely  joined  together.  The  ^'"^  ,  ^p«en 
only  very  difficult  to  be  passed,  but  the  soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  could  noi 
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apprpacli  the  edge  of  it;  nor  mmntain  a  good  footing,  because  ttie  earth* 
wliich  had  been  newly  thrown  up,  easily  ga?e  way  under  them.  When 
bis  son  Ptolemy  saw  this  inconveniemce,  he  drew  out  2000  Gaula,  with  « 
select  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed  off  along  the  trench  to  the  place 
where  the  carriages  were  disposed,  in  order  to  open  a  passage  for  the  rest 
of  the  troops.  But  these  were  ranged  so  thicls,  and  sunk  to  such  a  depth 
in  the  earth,  as  rendered  his  design  impracticable.  Upon  which  the  Gauto 
endeavoured  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  by  disengaging  the  wheels,  in  or- 
der to  draw  the  carriages  into  the  adjoining  river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  first  who  saw  the  danger,  and  immediate- 
ly shot  through  the  city  with  300  soldiers.  Having  taken  a  large  compass, 
be  poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy's  troops,  without  being  discovered 
in  his  approach,  because  he  advanced  through  hollow  ways.  Upon  thia 
sudden  attack,  as  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown  into 
disorder,  they  crowded  and  pressed  upon  each  other,  and  most  of  them 
rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  fell  around  the  chariots.  In  a  word,  after  a  long 
encounter,  which  cost  them  a  vast  quantity  of  blood,  they  were  repulsed 
and  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flight.  The  old  men  and  most  of  the  wo- 
men stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  trench  and  beheld  with  admiration  the 
undaunted  bravery  of  Acrotates.  As  for  him,  covered  with  blood  and  ex- 
ulting from  his  victory,  he  returned  to  his  post  amidst  the  universal  ap- 
plause of  the  Spartan  women,  who  extolled  bis  f  alour,  and  envied  at  the 
same  time  the  glory  and  happiness  of  Chelidonida :  an  evident  proof  that 
the  Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  deticate  in  point  o^  conjugal  chaa* 
tity. 

The  battle  was  MW  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch  where  Pyrrhua 
commanded,  and  tvhich  was  defended  by  the  Lacedaemonian  infantry :  the 
Spartans  fought  with  great  intrepidity,  and  several  among  them  distinguish- 
ed themselves  very  much;  particularly  Phyllius,  who  after  having  oppos- 
ed the  enemy  for  a  considerable  time,  and  killed  with  his  own  hand  all 
those  who  attempted  to  force  a  passage  where  he  fought ;  finding  himself 
at  last,  faint  with  the  many  wounds  he  had  received,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  blood  he  had  lost,  he  called  to  one  of  the  officers  who  command- 
ed at  that  post,  and  after  having  resigned  his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a 
few  paces,  and  fell  down  dead  amidst  his  countrymen,  that  the  enemj 
might  not  be  masters  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  discontinue  the  eni^agement :  but  the  next 
morning  it  was  renewed  by  break  of  day.  The  Lacedsemonians  defend- 
ed themselves  with  new  efforts  of  ardour  and  bravery,  and  even  the  wo- 
men would  not  forsake  them,  but  were  always  at  hand  to  furnish  arms 
and  refreshments  to  such  as  wanted  them,  and  also  to  assist  in  carrying, 
off  the  wounded.  The  Macedonians  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours 
to  fill  up  tiie  ditch  with  vast  quantities  of  wood,  and  other  materials, 
which  they  threw  upon  the  arms  and  dead  bodies ;  and  the  Lacedemoni^ 
ans  i^doubled  their  ardour  to  prevent  their  effecting  that  design.  i 

But  while  the  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pyrrhus  had  forced  himself  a 
passage  at  the  place  where  the  chariots  had  been  disposed,  and  pushed  for- 
wards full  speed  to  the  city.  Those  who  defended  this  post,  set  up  loud 
cries,  which  were  answered  by  dismal  shrieks  from  the  women,  who  ran 
from  place  to  place  in  the  utmost  consternation.  Pyrrhus  still  advanced, 
and  bore  down  all  who  opposed  him.  He  was  now  within  a  small  distance 
of  the  city  when  a  shaft  from  a  Cretan  bow  pierced  his  horse,  and  made 
him  so  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  master  into  the  very  midst  ef  the  en^ 
V0J4.  HI.  A8 
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TDy,  and  fell  clown  dead  with  him  to  the  ground.  Whilst  hi?  friends  crowrf- 
«d  about  him,  to  extricate  him  from  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  Sparlsn- 
advanced  in  great  numbers,  and,  with  their  arrows,  repulsed  the  Mace 
donians  beyond  the  trench. 

FyrrhiB  then  caused  a  general  retreat  to  be  sounded,  in  expectafion  tk 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  and  wm 
most  of  them  wounded,  would  be  inclined  to  surrender  the  city,  which 
was  then  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  seemed  incapable  of  sustdn- 
Ing  a  new  attack  :  but  at  the  very  instant  when  every  thing  seemed  de-pe 
rate,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus  arrived  from  Corinth,  witharery 
considerable  body  of  foreign  troops  ;  which  had  scarce  entered  the  ciiy 
before  king  A  reus  appeared  with  2000  foot,  which  he  had  brougbt  from 
Crete, 

These  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacediemonians  recnred  fhe 
same  day,  did  but  animate  Pyrrhus,  and  add  new  ardour  to  his  ambition. 
He  was  sensible  that  it  would  be  more  glorious  for  him  to  take  the  city  in 
spite  of  its  new  defenders,  and  in  the  very  sight  of  its  king  ;  but,  aflerlK 
had  made  some  attempts  to  tbat-effeet,  and  was  convinced  tbat  he  wo»l<l 
gain  nothing  but  wounds,  he  desisted  from  his  enterprise,  and  began  lo 
ravage  the  country,  with  an  intention  to  pass  the  winter  there ;  but  be 
was  diverted  from  this  design  by  a  new  ray  of  hope,  which  sooo  drew 
him  off  to  another  quarter. 

*  Aristaeus  and  Aristippns,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Argos,  M 
excited  a  great  sedition  in  that  city.  The  hitter  of  these  was  desiroos  of 
supporting  himself,  by  the  favour  and  protection  of  Antigonus ;  aod  AnV 
tSBUs,  in  order  to  frustrate  his  design,  immediately  invited  Pyrrhus  to  es- 
pouse his  party.  The  king  of  Epirus,  always  fond  of  new  motions,  con- 
sidered his  victories  as  so  many  steps  to  greater  advantages;  andtbouglit 
his  defeats  furnished  him  with  indispensable  reasons  for  enteriog  upooa 
new  war  to  repair  his  losses.  Neither  good  nor  ill  success,  therefoff 
could  inspii*e  him  with  a  disposition  for  tranquility  ;  for  which  reason  be 
had  no  sooner  given  audience  to  the  courier  of  Aristaeus,  than  he  hem 
his  march  to  Argos.  King  Areos  formed  several  ambuscades  to  deslroj 
him  by  the  way,  and  having  possessed  himself  of  the  most  difficult  pafse?. 
cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Molossians,  who  formed  his  reareo«" 
Ptolemy,  who  had  been  detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  father,  to  soccoor  that 
guard,  was  killed  in  fhe  engagement,  upon  which  his  troops  disbanded  «« 
fled.  The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry,  commanded  by  Evalctw,  an  olwer 
of  great  reputation,  pursued  them  with  so  much  ardour,  that  he  insensibl.^ 
advanced  to  a  great  distance  from  his  infantry,  who  were  incapable  o. 
keeping  up  with  him.  . 

I^rrhus  being  informed  of  his  son's  death,  which  aflTeefed  bhn  with  ffi£ 
sharpest  sorrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Molossian  cavalr^^  against  thepaf* 
suers;  and  throwing  himself  among  their  thickest  troops,  '"*?^!'!\^* 
slaughter  of  the  LacedsDmonians  as  in  a  moment  covered  bim  wjth  blWJ"^ 
He  was  always  intrepid  and  terrible  in  battles  ;  but  on  this  ^^^^^^^T-^. 
grief  and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his  courage,  he  even  surpassed  » 
self,  and  effaced  the  lustre  of  his  conduct  in  alt  former  battles,  by  the  ? 
pcrior  valour  and  intrepidity  which  be  now  displayed.  ^^  ^^"^"„f. 
sought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and  having  at  last  singled  him  oot,n«  ^P^^^ 
red  his  horse  agaiust  him,  and  struck  hiui  through  with  his  javelin, 

*A.  M.  3733.  AntJ.  C.  271.  Plut.  in  Pyrrli.  p.  4a3-106.  Fans.l''r- *'  | 
Juhtin,  I.  XXV.  i\  .'>. 
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leaving  been  in  great  danger  bimsetf.  He  (iien  sprung  from  hiB  horse,  and 
made  a  terrible  slaughter  of  the  LacedieiBonians,  whom  he  overthrew  in 
tieapg  upon  the  dead  body  of  Kvalcua.  This  loss  of  the  bravest  officers 
and  troops  of  Sparta  proceeded  altogether  from  the  temerity  of  those,  who, 
after  they  had  gained  a  complete  victory,  suffered  it  to  be  wrested  out  of 
their  hands,  by  pursuing  those  who  fled  with  a  blind  and  imprudent  ea^er« 
ness. 

Fy rrhus  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Ptolemy  by 
this  great  battle,  and  mitigated  his  affliction  in  some  measure,  by  satiating 
ilia  rage  and  vengeance  in  the  blood  of  those  who  had  slain  his  son,  cod- 
linued  his  march  to  Argos,  and  upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that 
-Aatigonus  possessed  the  heights  upon  the  borders  of  the  plain.  He  then 
Formed  bis  camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia,  and  sent  a  herald  the  next 
naorning  to  Antigonus,  with  an  offer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by  a  single 
oombat ;  but  Antigonus  contented  himself  with  replying,  "  that  if  Pyrr- 
*^  hus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there  were  abundance  of  methods  for  put- 
-•*  tint;  an  end  to  it." 

The  inhabitants  of  Argos  dispatched  ambassadors,  at  the  same  time, 
to  both  these  princes,  to  Intreat  them  to  withdraw  their  troops,  and  not 
reduce  their  city  into  subjection  to  either  of  them,  but  allow  it  to  contin* 
ue  in  a  state  of  friendship  with  both.  Antigonus  readily  consented  to  this 
proposal,  and  sent  his  son  as  an  hostage  to  the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  also 
promised  to  retire  ;  but  as  he  offered  no  security  for  the  performance  of 
his  word,  they  began  to  suspect  his  sincerity,  and  indeed  with  sufficient 
reason. 

As  soon  as  night  appeared,  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and  having  found  a 
door  left  open  by  Aristsus,  he  had  time  to  pour  his  Gauls  into  the  city, 
and  to  seize  it  without  being  perceived.  But  when  he  would  have  intro- 
duced his  elephants,  he  found  the  gate  too  low ;  which  obliged  him  to 
isause  the  towers  to  be  taken  down  from  their  backs,  and  replaced  there 
when  those  animals  had  entered  the  city.  All  this  could  not  be  effected 
amidst  the  darkness,  without  much  trouble,  noise  and  confusion,  and  with- 
out a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  caused  them  to  be  discovered.  The 
Argives,  when  they  beheld  the  enemy  in  their  city,  fled  to  the  citadel, 
and  to  those  places  that  were  most  advantageous  for  their  defence,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  Antigonus,  to  press  his  speedy  advance  to  their  assist- 
ance. He  accordingly  marched  that  moment,  and  caused  his  son  with 
the  other  officers,  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  best  troops. 

In  this  very  juncture  of  time,  king  Areus  also  arrived  at  Argos,  with 
1000  Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as  were  capable  of  coming.  These 
troops,  when  they  had  all  joined  each  other,  charged  the  Gauls  with  the 
utmost  fury,  and  put  them  into  disorder.  Pyrriius  hastened,  on  his  part 
to  sustain  them ;  but  the  darkness  and  confusion  were  then  so  great,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  either  heard  or  obeyed.  When  day  ap- 
{>eared,  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  the  citadel  filled  with  enemies  ; 
and  as  he  then  imagined  all  was  lost,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  a  timely 
retreat.  But  as  he'had  some  apprehensions,  with  respect  to  the  city  gates, 
which  were  much  too  narrow,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenus,  whom 
he  bad  left  without  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  to  demolish  part  of 
the  wall,  that  bis  troops  might  have  a  free  passage  out  of  the  city.  The 
person  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave  this  order,  in  great  haste,  having  misunder- 
stood his  meaning,  delivered  a  quite  contrary  message,  in  consequence  of 
which,  Helenus  immediately  drew  out  his  best  infantry,  with  all  the  ele- 
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pbanU  he  had  left,  and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to  assist  hi*  fiither,  wha 
was  preparing  to  retire  the  moment  the  other  entered  the  place. 

PjrrKus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  sufficient  extent  of  ground, 
appeared  with  a  resolute  mien,  and  frequently  fkced  about  and  repulsed 
those  who  pursued  him  ;  but  when  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  narrow 
street,  which  ended  at  the  gate,  the  confusion,  which  already  was  Tery 
great,  became  in6nitely  increased,  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  bis  son 
brought  to  his  assistance.  He  frequently  called  aloud  to  them  to  with- 
draw,  in  order  to  clear  the  street,  but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impossible  for 
bis  voice  to  be  heard,  they  still  continued  to  advance :  and  to  complete 
the  calamity  in  which  they  were  involved,  one  of  the  largest  elepbaals 
sunk  down  in  the  middle  of  the  gate,  and  filled  up  the  whole  extent  io  soch 
a  manner,  that  the  troops  could  neither  advance  nor  retire.  The  coolbsioa 
occasioned  by  this  accident  became  then  inexpressible. 

Pyrrhus  observing  the  disorder  of  his  men,  who  broke  forward  and  were 
driven  back,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  took  off  the  glittering  crest,  which 
distinguished  his  helmet,  and  caused  him  to  be  known,  and  Chen,  confiding 
ip  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  he  sprung  into  the  throng  of  his  enemies  who 
pursued  him  ;  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  an  air  of  desperation,  one  of 
the  adverse  party  advanced  up  to  him  and  pierced  his  cuirass  with  a  jave- 
lin. The  wound,  however,  was  neither  great  nor  dangerous,  and  Phyrrhas 
immediately  turned  upon  the  man  from  whom  he  received  it,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  only  a  private  soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos.  llie 
tnother  beheld  the  combat  from  the  top  of  a  house  where  she  stood  with 
several  other  women. 

The  moment  she  saw  her  son  engaged  with  Pyrrhus,  she  almost  lost  her 
senses,  and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  the  danger  to  which  she  beheld  htm 
exposed.  Aniidst  the  impressions  of  her  agony,  she  caught  op  a  larite 
file,  and  threw  it  down  upon  Pyrrhus.  The  mass  fell  directly  upon  bis 
bead,  and  his  helmet  being  too  weak  to  ward  off  the  blow,  his  eyes  were 
immediately  covered  with  darkness,  his  hands  dropped  the  reins,  and  be 
sunk  down  from  his  horse  without  being  then  observed.  But  be  was 
soon  discovered  by  a  soldier,  who  put  an  end  to  bis  life  by  cattiDg  off 
bis  head. 

The  noise  of  this  accident  was  immediately  spread  in  all  parts.  Alcy* 
emeus,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  took  the  head  from  the  -  soldier,  and  rode 
away  with  it  full  speed  to  his  father,  at  whose  feet  he  threw  it,  bat  met 
with  a  very  ill  reception  for  acting  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming  his  rank. 
Antigonus,  recollecting  the  fate  of  bis  grandfather  Antigonus,  and  that  of  De- 
metrius his  father,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  mournful  a  spectacle,  and 
caused  magnificent  honours  to  be  rendered  to  the  remains  of  Pyrrhos.  Af' 
ter  having  made  himself  master  of  his  camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  soa 
Helenus,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  with  great  generosity,  and  seat 
<hem  back  to  Epirus. 

The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  justly  due  to  Pyrrhus,  as  be  was  so  par 
ticulariy  esteemed  by  the  Romans  themselves  ;  and  especially  if  we  con- 
sider the  glorious  testimony  given  in  his  favour,  by  a  person  the  most  wor 
thy  of  belief,  with  regard  to  the  merit  of  a  warrior,  and  the  best  qvalifietl 
to  form  a  competent  judgment  in  that  particular.  *Livy  reports  from  aa 
bistorian,  whom  he  cites  as  his  voucher,  that  Hannibal,  when  he  was  asked 
by  Scipio,  whom  hb  thought  the  most  able  and  consumiqate  general,  placed 
Alexander  in  the  first  rank,  Pyrrhus  in  the  ^cond,  and  himself  in  the  thinL 

*  I^v.  1.  XXXV.  n.  14. 
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The  Mine  general  also  ehanicterised  Pyrrfaus,  by  adding,  "  thai  he  wa» 
^*  the  first  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping ;  that  ao  one  was  more  skilful 
<«  io  choosing  his  post,  and  drawing  up  his  troops :  that  he  had  a  peculiar 
*'  art  in  conciliating  affection  and  attaching  people  to  his  interest,  and  this 
<<  to  such  a  degree  that  the  people  of  Italy  were  more  desirous  of  having 
"  him  for  their  master,  though  a  stranger,  than  to  be  governed  by  the  Ro- 
**  mans  themselves,  who  for  so  many  years  had  held  the  first  rank  in  that 
"  country." 

Pyrrhus  might  possibly  be  master  of  all  these  great  qualities  ;  but  I  can- 
not comprehend  why  Hannibal  should  represent  him  as  the  first  who  taught 
the  art  of  encamping.  Were  not  several  Grecian  kings  and  generals  mas- 
ters of  this  art  before  him  ?  The  Romans  indeed  learned  it  from  him,  and 
Bannibal's  evidence  extends  no  farther.  However,  these  extraordinary 
qualiries  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  great  commander,  and 
even  proved  ineffectual  to  him  on  several  occasions.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  Romans  near  Asculum  merely  from  having  chosen  his  ground  ill.  He 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Sparta  by  deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  hours.  He  . 
lost  Sicily  by  his  injudicious  treatment  of  the  people,  and  was  himself  kill* 
€d  at  Argos  for  venturing  too  rashly  into  an  enemy's  city.  We  might  also 
enumerate  a  variety  of  other  errors  committed  by  him,  with  reference 
even  to  military  affars. 

Is  It  not  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a  great  genera!^ 
and  especially  of  a  king,  to  be  always  exposing  his  person,  without  the 
least  precaution,  like  a  common  soldier ;  to  charge  in  the  foremost  ranka 
like  a  common  adventurer ;  to  be  more  vain  of  a  personal  action,  which 
only  shows  strength  and  intrepidity,  than  a  wise  and  attentive  conduct  so  es- 
sential to  a  general,  vigilant  for  the  general  safety ;  who  never  confonnda 
bis  own  merit  and  functions  with  those  of  a  private  soldier  ?  We  may  even 
observe  the  same  defects  to  have  been  very  apparent  in  the  kings  and  gen- 
erals of  this  age,  who  were  undoubtedly  led  into  it  by  the  false  lustre 
of  Alexander's  successful  temerity. 

May  it  not  be  also  said  that  Pyrrhus  was  deficient  in  not  observing  any 
rule  in  his  military  enterprises,  and  plunging  blindly  into  wars,  without  re- 
flection, without  cause,  through  temperament,  passion,  habit,  and  mere 
incapacity  to  continue  in  a  state  of  tranquility,  or  pass  any  part  of  bia  time 
to  his  satisfaction,  unless  he  were  tilting  with  all  the  world  ?  The  reader  will 
I  hope  forgive  me  the  o<idoess  of  that  expression,  since  a  character  of  this 
nature,  seems  in  my  opinion,  very  much  to  resemble  that  of  the  heroes  and. 
knights  errant  of  romances. 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  Pyrrhus'  character,  nor  must  have  shock* 
ed  my  readers  more  than  his  forming  his  enterprises  without  the  least  ma- 
turity of  thought,  and  abandoning. himself  without  examination  to  the  least 
appearances  of  success ;  frequently  changing  his  views  on  such  slender 
occasions,  as  discover  no  consistency  of  design,  and  even  little  judgment ; 
io  a  word,  beginnine  every  thing  and  ending  nothing.  His  whole  life  was 
a  continued  series  of  uncertainty  and  variation ;  and  while  he  suffered  his 
restless  and  impetuous  ambition  to  hurry  him  at  different  times  into  Sicily, 
Iialys  Macedonia  and  Greece,  his  cares  and  attention  were  employed  no 
where  so  little  as  in  Epirus  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  his  hereditary  do- 
minions. Let  us  then  allow  him  the  title  of  a  great  captain,  if  valour  and 
Intrepidity  alone  are  sufficient  to  deserve  it;  for  in  these  qualities  no  man 
was  ever  his  superior.  When  we  behold  him  in  his  battles,  we  think  ourselves 
spectators  of  the  vivacity,  intrepidity,  and  martial  ardour  of  Alexander :. 
but  he  certainly  had  not  the  qualities  of  a  good  king,  wLo  when  he  reaUy 
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loves  his  people,  makes  his  valour  ooasist  io  their  defence,  his  bappuNji 
in  making  them  happy,  and  his  glory  in  their  peace  and  security. 

^Trie  reputation  of  the  Rimaos  beginning  now  Co  spread  tlirougb  forei^ii 
nations  by  the  war  they  had  maintained  for  six  years  ad;ainst  Pyrrhus, 
whom  at  length  they  compelled  to  retire  from  Italy  and  return  ignomifi- 
iously  to  Epirus  ;f  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  sent  ambassadors  to  desire  their 
friendship,  and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to  find  it  solicited  by  so  great  a 
king. 

{An  embassy  was  also  sent  from  Rome  to  Egypt  the  following  year,  in 
return  to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy.     The  ambassadors  were  Q.  FabiusGur 
ges,  Gn.  Fabius  Pictor,  with  Numerius  his  brother,  and  Q.  Ogulnias.    The 
disinterested  air  with  which  they  appeared,  sufficiently  indicated  the  great- 
ness of  their  souls.     Ptolemy  gave  them  a  splendid  entertainmeot,  ud 
took  that  opportunity  to  present  each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold,whJcli 
they  received  because  they  were   unwillins;  to  disoblige  him   by  deckriog 
the  honour  he  intended  them  ;  but  they  went  the  next  morning  and  placed 
them  on  the  heads  of  the  king's  statues  erected  in  the  public  parts  of  th« 
city.     The  king  having  likewise  tendered  them  very  considerable  prisents 
at  their  audience  of  leave,  they  received  them  as  they  before  accepted  of 
the  crowns  ;  but  before  they  went  to  the  senate  to  give  an  account  of  their 
embassy  after  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  deposited  all  those  presents  lo 
the  public  treasury,  and  made  It  evident  by  so  noble  a  conduct,  that  per- 
sons of  honour  ought  when  they  serve^the  public,  to  propose  no  other  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themselves  well  of 
their  duty.     The  republic  however  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  exceeded  in 
generosity  of  sentiments.     The  senate  and  people  came  to  a  resolution, 
that  the  ambassadors  in  consideration  of  the  services  they  had  rendered  the 
state,  should  receive  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  they  had  deposited 
in  the  public  treasury.    This  indeed  was  an  amiable  contest  betweeo  g^ea- 
erosity  and  glory,  and  one  is  at  a  loss  to  know  to  which  of  the  antagoulMi 
to  ascribe  the  victory.     Where  shall  we  now  find  men  who  devote  them- 
selves in  such  a  manner  to  the  public  good,  without  any  interested  expec- 
tations of  a  return ;  and  who  enter  upon  the  employments  in  the  state  vflth- 
out  the  least  view  of  enriching   themselves  ?  But  let  me  add  too,  wh<ire 
ehall  we  find  states  and  princes,  who  know  how  to  esteem  and  recoinpen^e 
merit  in  this  manner  ?  We  may  observe  here,  says  an  hislorian,|  three  fine 
models  set  before  us,  in  the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the  disinterested 
epirit  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  grateful  equity  of  the  Romans. 

SECTION  VIIL 

ATHENS   TAKGN   BV    ANTIGOWUS. — PTOLEMY     PHILADELPHUS   IMPROVES 
COMMERCE. — HIB    DEATH. 

THE  Greeks  after  they  had  been  subjected  to  the  Macedonians,  aad  ren- 
dered dependant  on  their  authority,  seemed  by  losing  their  liberty,  to  W'J 
been  also  divested  of  that  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  by  which  they  M 
been  till  then  so  eminently  distinguished  from  other  people.    They  »r|P*  " 
ed  entirely  changed,  and  to  have  lost  ail  similitude  to  their  ancient  coa»  ' 
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ter.  Sparta  that  was  once  bo  bold  and  inip4*rioDs,  and  in  a  manner  poaaess- 
ed  of  the  dovereignty  of  all  Oreece,  patiently  bowed  down  her  neck  at  laet 
beneath  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  we  aba  11  eoon  behold  her  subjected  to  domestic 
tyrants  who  will  treat  faerwith  the  utmost  cruelty.  We  ahall  see  Athens 
once  so  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  so  formidable  to  the  most  powerful 
kings,  running  headlong  into  slavery,  and  as  she  changes  her  masters, 
Biivcessively  paying  them  the  homage  of  the  basest  and  most  abject  adu- 
lation. Each  of  these  cities  will  from  time  to  time,  make  some  efforts 
to  reiDbtate  themselves  in  their  ancient  liberties,  but  impetuously  and  with* 

*  ADti}£onus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedoma,  became  very  powerful  some 
yrars  after  the  deaih  ot  Pyrrhus,  and  thereby  formidable  to  the  states  of 
Greece ;  the  Lacednmonians  therefore  entered  into  a  league  with  the 
Athenians  against  him,  and  engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  \U 
Antigoous  in  order  to  frustrate  the  confederacy  which  these  two  states  had 
formed  against  him,  and  to  prevent  the  consequences  that  might  result 
from  it,  immediately  began  tiostilities  with  the  siege  of  Athens' ;  but  Ptole- 
my soon  sent  a  fleet  thither  under  the  command  of  Palrochis,  one  of^his 
gei.erals;  while  Arens  king  of  Laccdaemon,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  array  to  succour  that  city  by  land.  Patroclus  as  soon  as  he  arrived  be- 
fore the  place,  advised  Areus  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  promised  to  make 
a  descent  at  the  same  time  in  order  to  assault  them  in  the  rear.  This 
counsel  was  very  judicious,  and  could  not  have  failed  of  success,  had  it 
been  carried  into  execution  ;  hut  Areus  who  wanted  provisions  for  his 
troops,  thought  it  more  advisable  to  return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet  therefore 
being  incapable  of  acting  alone,  sailed  back  to  Egypt  without  doing  any 
thing.  This  is  the  usual  inconvenience  to  which  troupa  of  different  nations 
are  exposed  when  they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have  neither  any 
subordination,  nor  good  intefligence  between  them.  Athens  thus  abandon - 
doned  by  her  allies,  became  a  prey  to  Antigonus,  who  put  a  garri:)on  in- 
fo it. 

f  Patroclus  happened  in  his  return  to  stop  at  Caunus  a  maritime  city  of 
Carta,  where  he  met  with  Sotacks  a  poet  univerrjally  decried  for  the  un- 
bounded licence  both  of  his  ma^e  and  his  manners,  ilis  sntiric  poetry 
never  spared  either  his  best  friends,  or  the  most  worthy  persons;  and  even 
the  aacred  characters  of  kings  were  not  exempted  from  his  malignity.  Whea 
he  was  at  the  court  of  Lyslmachus,  he  affected  to  blackni  the  reputation 
of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumny  j  and  when  he  was  entertained  by  thi^ 
latter,  he  traduced  Lysimacbus  in  tl>e  same  manner.  He  had  composed  a 
virulent  satire  against  Ptolemy,  wherein  he  inserted  many  cutting  reflec- 
tions OB  his  marriage  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sifter  ;  he  afterwards  fled  from 
Alexandria  to  save  himself  from  the  resentment  of  that  prince.  Patroclus 
thought  it  hie  duty  to  make  an  example  of  an  retch  who  had  affronted  hi» 
master  in  such  an  insolent  manner  ;  he  accordingly  caui-ed  a  weight  of  lead 
to  be  fastened  to  his  body,  and  then  oniered  him  to  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 
Tlie  generality  of  poets  who  profess  satire,  are  a  dangerous  and  detestable 
race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  pro^jity  aiiil  i^hame,  and  whose  quill, 
di|rped  in  the  bittereart  jrall,  resjiecta  neither  rank  nor  virtue. 

{The affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt  excited  in 
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BiFP^  l>7  *  pnocefrom  wliom  lie  Btfrersinpected  anyimeli  frentmcut 
Magus  ((overaour^f  Cyreaaica  and  Libya,  baTing  set  up  tlie  standard  of  re- 
bellion against  Ptolemy,  his  master  and  benefactor,  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  those  provinces.  Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by  the 
«ame  mother  ;  for  tlie  latter  was  the  son  of  Berenice  and  Philip,  a  Mace* 
dooiao  officer  who  was  her  husband  before  she  was  espoused  to  Ptolenif 
Soter. .  Her  solicitations  therefore  obtained  for  him  this  govemmeiit,  wbeo 
she  was  advanced  to  the  honoars  of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Ophellu, 
as  I  have  formerly  observed.  Magus  had  so  well  established  himself  io  Ins 
government,  by  long  possession,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Apamia  Hw 
daughter  of  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  that  he  endeavoured  to  render 
himself  independent :  and  as  ambition  is  a  lioundlesB  passion,  bis  preteo- 
aions  rose  still  higher.  He  was  not  contented  with  wresting  from  his  hroih- 
er  the  two  provinces  he  governed,  but  formed  a  resolution  to  delhroae 
him*  With  this  view  he  advanced  into  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  great  ansf, 
and  in  his  march  towards  Ale^iandria,  made  himself  master  of  Paretonion 
a  city  of  Marmorica. 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmarides  in  Lybia, 
prevented  him  from^  proceeding  any  farther  in  this  expedition  ;  and  be  iio* 
mediately  returned  to  regulate  the  disorders  in  his  provinces.  Ptolemj, 
who  had  marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opporta- 
nity  of  attacking  him  in  his  retreat,  and  entirely  defeating  his  troops;  but  i 
new  danger  called  him  to  another  quarter.  He  detected  a  conspine/ 
which  had  been  formed  against  him  by  4000  (>auls,  whom  he  bad  taken 
into  bis  pay,  and  who  intended  no  less  than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt  aod 
aelae  it  for  themselves.  In  or(^.er  therefore  to  frustrate  their  desigo,  be 
found  himself  obliged  to  return  to  Egypt  where  he  drew  the  conspiratoTs 
into  an  island  in  the  Nile,  and  shut  them  up  so  effeetaally  there,  tbattbey 
all  perished  by  famine  except  those  who  chose  rather  to  destroy  ooe  anoth- 
er than  languish  out  their  lives  in  that  miserable  manner. 
.  *  Magus  as  soon  as  he  had  calmed  the  troubles  which  occasioned  bis  re- 
turn, reneived  his  designs  on  Egypt,  and  in  order  to  succeed  moreeffeclu 
ally,  engaged  his  father-in-law,  Antiochus  Soter  to  enter  into  bis  f^an:  it 
was  then  resolved  Antiochus  should  attack  Ptolemy  on  one  side,  while  Ms* 
gas  Invaded  him  on  the  other;  but  Ptolemy  who  had  secret  intelligence  of 
hie  treaty,  prevented  Antiochus  in  his  design,  and  gave  him  so  much  em- 
pk>yment  in  all  his  maritime  provinces,  by  repeated  descents,  and  the  a^ 
vastations  made  by  the  troops  he  sent  into  those  parts,  that  this  prince  wis 
obliged  to  continue  in  his  own  dominions  to  concert  measures  for  their  de- 
fence ;  and  Magus  who  expected  a  diversion  to  be  made  in  his  favour  by 
Antiochus,  thought  it  not  advisable  to  enter  upon  any  action  wbeo  be  per- 
ceived his  ally  had  not  made  the  efibrt  on  which  he  depended. 

Phileteres  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  died  the  follovii^ 
year  at  the  age  of  80.  He  was  an  eunuch  and  originally  a  servant  of  D^^et 
mus,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Antigonus,  who  having  quitted  that  pnnce 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  Lysimachua,  was  soon  followed  by  Pbileterei* 
Lysimachus  finding  him  a  person  of  great  capacity,  made  him  hia  tw***?' 
er,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  government  of  the  city  of  ^^'^^jle  i. 
Which  his  treasures  were  deposited.  He  served  Lyaimacbtta  very  '^^^ 
\y  in  this  po«t  several  years,  but  his  atUchment  to  the  interest  of  A^*^ 
cles  the  eldest  son  of  Lyscimachus,  who  was  destroyed  by  tbe  inttigoe^ 
Arsinoe  the  younger  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  asrhaveforinen/re 
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M ;  Md  tte  «<Bolion  k»  toMe4  at  Ibe  tngifiia  dMih  of  diift  ^^ 
ed  bim  to  be  siMpaeted  hf  the  foung  quecD ;  aad  fhe  acooniaglf  took 
nearares  to  destroy  bidii  Pbileteres  wbo  wo  aoir  Msiiblo  ai  bet  iatcs* 
tioDs,  resolved  upon  a  revolt,  aad  aucceeded  in  bie  detign,  by  the  proteetion 
of  SeleucuB  i  after  wbieb  be  auppofted  bimself  in  the  poBMsaion  of  tbe  ei^ 
and  treasures  of  L^simaebns ;  fisvowed  in  his  vieirs  by  tbe  tronblee  wbieb 
arose  upon  tbe  death  of  that  prince,  and  that  of  Sekaensy  wldeh  bappenei 
seven 'tionths  after.  He  condoeted  his  aiairs  with  so  mneh  art  and  eapa- 
city^  amidst  all  tbe  divisions  of  the  snccessors  of  those  two  prinees,  that  bo 
preserved  tbe  city  with  all  the  country  ah>nnd  it,  for  the  spaoe  of  SO  yean^ 
and  formed  it  idto  a  state^  which  subsisted  for  several  nVneralions  in  hia 
family,  and  became  one  of  tbe  most  potent  slates  of  Asia.  He  bad  two 
brothers^  Eumenes.  and  Attalosf  the  former  of  whom,  who  was  the  eldest^ 
had  a  son  named  also  Eumenes,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  reigned  89 
years. . 

in  this  year  began  the  first  Punic  War,  wbitii  coiitinned  for  the  space  of 
24  years,  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians. 

*  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the  place  where 
Aafacus,  Which  Lyumachus  destroyed,  had  formerly  stood^  called  it  NIoo- 
media,  from  his  own  name.  Great  mention  is  made  of  it  in  tbe  history 
of  the  lower  empire,  because  several  of  the  Roman  emperora  resided 
the  re. 

i-  Antiocho«  ^oter  was  desirous  to  improve  the  death  of  Pbileteres  to 
his  own  advantage,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  sebe  his  dominions ;  bnt 
Eumenes  bis  nephew  and  successor,  raised  a  fine  army  for  bis  defence, 
and  obtained  such  a  complete  victory  over  him  near  Sardis,  as  not  only 
secured  him  the  possession  of  what  he  already  enjoyed,  but  enabled  him 
to  enlarge  his  dominions  considerably. 

X  Antiochus  returned  to  Antiocb  after  this  defeat^  where  he  ordered  one 
of  bis  sons  to  be  put  to  death,  for  raising  a  commotion  m  his  absence,  and 
caused  the  other  whose  name  was  the  same  as  bis  own,  to  be  proclaimed 
king  ;  abortly  afler  which  he  died,  and  left  him  all  his  dominions.  TUa 
young  prince  was  his  son  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  who 
from  his  mother  in  hiw,  became  bis  consort,  as  I  have  formerly  observed* 
I  Antiochus  the  son,  when  be  came  to  tbe  crown,  was  espoused  to  Lao« 
dice  bis  sister  by  tbe  father.  He  allerwards  assumed  the  surname  of  The* 
08,  which  signifies  Gott,  and  distinguishes  him  at  this  day  from  tbe  other 
kioga  of  Syria,  who  were  called  by  tbe  name  of  Antiochus.  Tbe  Mileuana 
were  the  first  who  conferred  it  upon  bim  to  testify  their  gratitude  for  hia 
delivering  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus,  govemour  of  Caria  under 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbus,  who  was  not  only  master  of  Egypt,  but  C<Bk>syria, 
and  Palestine,  with  the  provinces  of  CUicia,  Pamphilia,  Lycia  and  Caria, 
in  Asia  Minor.  Timarchus  revolted  from  bis  sovereign,  and  chose  Miletus 
for  tbe  seat  of  his  residence.    The  Milesians  in  order  to  free  themselvea 
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fntm  tins  tynM,  bad  rtconne  to  Aiitioefaat»  wbo  defeated  iind  tilled  lum ; 
m  ackoowledgemeDl  for  which  Hiey  veodered-  him  divine  hoeowe,  and  erea 
wnfemd  opoB  hin  the  tMe  of  God.  With  racb  fon^ioat  fettery  was  it 
woal  totpeat  the  reigotogimaees  of  Ihoee  afes !  ^The  Lemwam  had  filse- 
wiee  bestowed  the  tame  title  on  iiia  lather  aod  grandfather,  and  did  not 
■onipie  to  erect  temples  to  theii  iMMiovr ;  and  ttie  people  of  Smjna  were 
altogether  as  obseqatoos  to  ins  aMther  Stratoaioe. 

f  Berosus  the  famoos  historian  of  Babylon^  iomished  in  the  liefeiDni^ 
of  this  prinoe's  reign,,  and  dedicated  hie  histoiy  to  bim.  Pliny  infofms  os 
that  it  contained  tlie  astronomical  observations  of  480  years.  When  the 
Macedonians  were  masters  of  Babylon,  Berosns  made  himself  acquainted 
with  their  laogoage,  and  went  first  to  €os^  which  had  been  rendered  fa- 
moos  by  the  birth  of  Hippocrates,  and  there  established  a  school  in  which 
be  taught  astronomy  and  astsology.  From  Cos  he  proceeded  U>  Athens, 
where  notwithstanding  the  vanity  of  his  art,  he  acquired  so  much  reputa- 
tion by  his  astrological  predictions,  that  the  citiaens  erected  a  statue  to  him 
with  a  tongue  of  gold,|  in  the  iQrmnasium  where  the  youtlis  performed  all 
their  exercise.  Josephus  andEnsebius  have  transmtttod  to  us  some  excel- 
lent fragments  of  this  history,  that  illustrate  several  paasages  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  without  which  i^  would  be  impossit>ie  to  trace  any  exaci 
succession  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

II  Ptolemy  being  solicitous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived  an  espe£- 
ent  to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  coumierce  of  the  east ;  which  tHI  thea 
had  been  in  the- possession  of  the  Tyrians,  who  transacted  it  by  sea,  as  far 
as  Elath,  and  from  thence  by  land  to  Rhinacorura,  and  from<  this  last  place 
by  sea  again  to  the  city  of  Tyre.  Blath  and  Rfainocorora  were  two  sea- 
ports ;  the  first  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  second  on  the 
extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  near 
tile  mouths  of  the  river  of  Bgypt 

^  Ptoiemy  in  osder  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own  kinfcdom, 
thought  itaecesaary  to  ftrand  a  city  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Set, 
irom  whence  the  ships  were  to  set  out.  He  accordingly  built  it  alBMsl  on 
the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenico ;  but 
the  port  not  being  very  commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hormos  was  prelemd, 
as  being  very  near  and  much  better:  and  all  the  commodities  of  Arabia, 
India,  Persia  and  Ethiopia,  were  conveyed  thither.  From  thence  they 
were  transported  on  camels  to  Coptus,  where  they  were  again  shipped  and 
brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  which  transmitted  them  to  all  the 
westio  exchange*  for  its  merchandize,  which  was  afterwards  exported  to 
the  east.  But  as  the  pasaage  from  the  Coptus  to  the  Red  Sea  lay  across 
the  deserts,  where  no  water  could  he  procured,  and  which  had  nehber  cit- 
ies nor  houses  to  lodge  the  caravans,  Ptolemy  in  order  to  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, caused  a  canal  to  be  opened  along  the  great  road^  and  to 
communicate  with  the  N4le  that  supplied  it  with  water.  On  the  edge  of 
this  caoal,  houses  were  erected  at  proper  distances  for  the  reception  of  pas- 
sengers, and  to  supply  them  and  their  beasts  of  burden  with  all  necessary 
accommodations. 
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Am  OMftiltt  ail  time  latovre  were;  Ptolemgr  dU  not  OMi  tliem  i 
eteot ;  for  as  be  loteDded  to  engrett  all  the  traffic  betweea  the  east  aaA 
west  to  his  domiiikMis,  be  thought  his  plan  would  he  iaiperfeet  unlew  he 
cook!  protest  what  be  had  facitttated  in  other  respects.  With  this  view  h* 
caused  two  fleets  to  be  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  lot 
the  MediternMiean.  ^  This  last  was  extremely  fine,  and  soase  of  the  ▼ee- 
sels  which  composed  it  moch  exceeded  the  common  size.  Two  of  theni 
in  partionlar  had  90  beaches  of  oars;  one  30;  four  rowed  with  14;  two 
with  12;  fourteen  with  II ;  thirty  with  9 ;  thirty  seven  with  7  ;  five  with  $^ 
and  seventeen  with  6.  The  nnml>er  of  the  whole  amounted  to  US  ves* 
eels.  He  had  as  many  nsore  with  4  aed  3  beaches  of  oars,  besides  a  pro* 
di^ions  number  of  aoiail  veseels.  With  this  formidable  fleet  be  not  only* 
protected  bia  commerce  from  all  insults,  but  kept  in  subjection  as  lone:  aa 
he  lived  most  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  as  Gilicia  for  in- 
stance, with  Pamphylia,  Lycia  and  Caria,  as  Cu*  aa  the  Cycladea. 

f  Magus  king  of  Gyrene  and  Lyhia,  growing  very  aged  and  infirm,  caua- 
ed  overtures  of  accommodation  to  be  tendered  to  his  brother  Ptolemy, 
with  the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  Berenice  his  only  daughter,  an4 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  figypt ;  and  a  promise  to  give  her  all  his  do- 
minions  for  her  dowiy.  The  negociation  succeeded,  and  a  peace  was  con* 
eluded  on  those  terms. 

X  Magus  however  died  before  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  having  con- 
tinned  in  the  govenment  of  Lyhia  and  Cyrenacia  for  the  space  of  50  years* 
To  wards  the  close  of  his  days  he  abandoned  liimself  to  pleasure,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  to  excess  at  uis  table,  which  greatly  impaired  his  health.  Hia 
widow  Apamia,  whom  Justin  calls  Ar^noe,  resolved  after  his  death  to 
break  off  her  daughter's  marriage  with  the  son  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had  beea 
concluded  without  her  consent  With  this  view  «he  employed  persons  in 
Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius  the  uncle  of  king  Antigooiis  Gonatns,  (o 
come  to  her  court,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  her  daui;hter  and 
crown  should  he  his.  Demetrius  arrived  there  in  a  short  lime,  but  as  soon 
as  Apamia  beheld  him  she  contracted  a  violent  passion  for  him,  and  re* 
solved  to  espouse  him  herself.  From  that  moment  he  neglected  the  daugb- 
ter  to  engage  himself  to  the  mother ;  and  as  he  imagined  that  her  fovooa 
rabed  him  above  ail  things,  he  began  to  treat  the  young  princess  as  weH  as 
the  ministers  and  officers  of  the  army  in  such  an  insolent  and  imperioua 
manner,  that  they  foimed  a  resolution  to  destroy  him.  Berenice  herself 
conducted  the  conspirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother's  apartment,  where 
they  stabbed  him  in  his  bed,  though  Apamia  employed  all  her  efforts  to 
save  him,  and  even  covered  him  with  her  own  body,  Berenice  after  this 
went  to  figypt,  where  her  marriage  with  Ptolemy  was  consummated,  and 
Apamia  was  sent  to  her  brother  Antiochus  Theos  in  Syria* 

II  The  princess  had  the  art  to  exasperate  her  brother  so  effectually  against 
Ptolemy,  that  she  at  last  spirited  him  up  to  a  war,  which  continued  for  a 
long  space  of  time,  and  was  productive  of  fatal  consequences  to  Antiochus, 
as  will  be  evident  in  the  sequel. 

^  Ptolemy  did  not  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  his  declining 
state  of   health  not  permitting  him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigues  of  a 

♦  Theocrit.  Idyjl.  x?ii.    Athen.  1.  v.  p.  203. 

\  A.  M.  8746.     Ant  J  C.  «&8. 

i  A.  M.  3747.    Ant  J-  C  457.     Atheo- 1.  xii.  p.  550.    Justin.  I  xxvi.  c.  S. 

H  A.  M.  3748.    Ant  J.  C.  256.    Hieron.  in  Daniel. 

<^  A.  M.  3749.    Ant  J.  C.  ^55.    Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  789.    Hieron.  in  Daniel. 
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campaign,  and  fheincotivenienees  of  a  camp,  for  wfiieb  reaMn  lie  Mi  fte 
war  in  the  conduct  of  his  generals.  Antiochus  wbo  was  tlien  in  Hie  lloirer 
pf  bis  age,  took  the  field  at  the  bead  of  all  the  forces  of  Babyloii  nad  fbe 
fast,  and  with  a  resolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  yipmr.  Hb* 
iory  has  not  preserved  the  particulars  of  what  passed  in  that  campaigii ;  or 
perhaps  the  advantages  obtdned  on  either  side  were  not  vtiry  eonaidera- 
ble. 

*  Ptolemy  did  not  forget  to  improve  his  library,  notwttbstandbig  the  war, 
and  continually  enriched  It  with  new  books.  He  was  exceedingly^  cifrioiis 
in  pictures  and  designs  by  great  masters.  Aratus  the  famous  Sicjfoiiiaa, 
was  one  of  those  wbo  collected  for  him  in  Or^ce ;  and  he  had  the  {rood 
fortune  to  gratify  the  taste  of  that  prince  for  those  works  of  art  to  mteh  a 
degree  that  Ptolemy  entertained  a  friendshtp  for  him,  and  ppeaenfed  him 
with  S5  talents  which  he  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  necessitous  Sicyo- 
nians,  and  In  the  redemption  of  such  of  theni  a^  were  detained  la  eapiilT- 

ity: 

'  f  While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  bis  war  with  Egypt,  a  great  insiv>- 
rection  was  fomented  in  the  east,  and  wiiich  hiis  remoteness  at  thmt  time 
rendered  him  incapable  of  preventing  with  the  necessary  expedilloD.  The 
revolt  therefore  daily  gathjsred  strength,  till  it  at  last  becaine  incapable  of 
remedy.    These  troubles  gave  liirth  to  the  Parthian  empire. 

X  The  caiis«  of  these  commotions  proceefded  Irom  Asatbocies,  f^vdP- 
ttour  of  the  Parthian  dominions  for  Antiochus.  This  officer  attempted  to 
offer  violence  to  a  youth  of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Tirfdates  ;  upon 
which  Arsaces  the  brother  of  the  boy,  a  person  of  lo^  extraction,  bat  gr^t 
courage  and  honour,  assembled  some  of  his  Mends  in  order  to  deliver  bis 
brother  from  the  brutality  intended'  him.  They  accordingly  foil  upon  tbe 
govemour,  killed  him  on  the  spot,  and'  then  ied  for  safoty  with  several 
persons  whom  they  had  drawn  together  for  their  defence  against  the 
pursuit  to  which  siich  a  bold  proceeding  would  inevitably  expose  them. 
Their  party  grew  so  numerous  oy  the  negligence  of  Antiochus,  that  Arsa- 
ces soon  found  himself  strong  enough  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  that 
province,  and  assume  the  govemnlent  himself.  The  Macedonians  had 
always  continued  masters  of  It  (mm  the  death  of  Alexander;  first  undfrEo- 
menes  then  under  Antigonns,  next  under  Beleuciis  Nicator,  and  lasHly  na- 
der  Antiochus. 

II  Much  about  the  same  time,  Theodotus  also  revolted  in  Bai^ana,  and 
Urom  a  govemour  became  Icing  of  that  province ;  after  which  he  subjected 
'flie  thousand  cities  It  contained,  whil6  Antiochus  was  amusing  bioself 
with  the  Egyptian  war,  and  strengthened  himself  so  effectually  in  Us  new 
acquisitions,  that  it  became  impossible  to  reduce  htm  afterwards.^  nb 
example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  those  parts,  each  d  whom 
threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  by  which  means  Antiochus  fost  all 
the  eastern  provinces  of  his  empire  beyond  the  Tigris.  This  event  hap- 
pened, according  to  Jdstio,  wh^n  L.  Manlios  Vulsd,  and  ^  M.  iUlflos  Re« 
gulus  were  consuls  at  Rome ;  that  i^  to  say  the  Hth  year  of  the  first  Pnnie 
War.  -  i    -     .     '         y  f      . 

»  A.M.  3750.    AntJ.  C.«54.    Plot  in  Aratp.  lOSI. 
f  A.M.  3754.     AntJ.  C.  £50. 

t  Arrian.  in  Parth.  apud  Phot  Cod.  58.  Synccll.  p.  «85.  Justin.  I.  xli.  c,  4. 
Strab.l.xi.p.  515.  •     ^ 
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^  In  all  facts  be  is  called  C.  Atjlus. 
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*  The  tioybteft  aad  rovoltt  ia  the  east  made  Aataochus  at  last  denroni 
to  diiwigage  JiiBMelf  from  the  war  with  Ptolemy.  A  treaty  of  peace  waa 
aioeordiDgly  ooneMed  between  them  ;  and  the  eonditioiiB  of  it  were,  tha^ 
AntioGhoa  aboold  diToree  Laodice,  and  esponae  Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptolemy  ;  that  he  should  also  disinherit  his  iaeue  by  the  first  marriai^e,  and 
8«6iife  the  Cfown  to  bis  children  by  the  second.  Antiochus,  after  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty,  repudiated  Laodice,  thouj^h  she  was  his  sister  by  the 
fiatbet^a  nde,  and  had  brought  him  two  aons  :  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at 
Pelosium,  and  conducted  his  daughter  to  Seleucia,  a  maritime  city,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.  Antiocbus  came  thither  t(> 
receive  his  bride,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magnifi- 
ceoee*  Ptolemy  had  a  tender  affection  for  bis  daughter,  and  gave  ordera 
to  have  regular  suppliea  of  water  from  the  Nile  transmitted  to  her ;  beltev- 
iDg  It  lietter  for  her  health  than  any  other  water  whatever,  and  there- 
fore be  was  deslioua  she  should  drink  none  but  that  When  marriages  are 
contracted  from  no  other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded  ob 
aticb  unjust  coDditioQs,  they  are  generally  attended  with  cahmdtoaa  and  la- 
tal  events. 

These  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Aatlochus  with  the  daughter  of  Pto- 
lemy were  evidently  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel.  1  shall  here  repeat 
the  beginning  of  this  prophecy,  which  has  already  been  eiplained  else- 
where, that  the  reader  may  at  once  behold  and  admire  the  prediction  of 
the  greatest  events  in  history,  and  theur  Hteial  accomplishment  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

"  1 1  will  now  show  thee  the  truth.'*  These  words  were  spoken  to  Dan- 
iel on  the  part  of  God,  by  the  man  clothed  in  linen.  '^  Behold,  there 
"  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  In  Persia  ;"  namely,  Cyrus,  who  was  then 
*'  upon  the  throne  9  his  son  Cambyses ;  and  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 
"  And  the  fourth  shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all :  and  by  bis  strength 
^  tbrough  bis  richea  he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Greece."  The 
mooareh  here  meant  was  Xenea,  who  Invaded  Gkeece  with  a  very  formi- 
dable army. 

^  I  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion, 
<*  and  do  according  to  his  will."  In  thb  part  of  the  prophecy  we  may 
easily  traae  Alexamier  the  Great 

**  II  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall  be  broken,"  by  his 
death,  ^  and  shall  be  divided  towaads  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ;  and  not 
"  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dommlon  which  he  ruled,  for  his 
"  kis^dom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even  for  others  beude  those  ;"  namely, 
beside  the  four  greater  princes.  We  have  already  seen  the  vast  empire 
of  Aleiander  ^  parcelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms,  without  Including 
those  foreign  princes  who  founded  other  kingdoms  in  Cappadocia,  Arme- 
nia, Bithynia,  Heraclea,  and  on  the  Bosphorus.  All  this  was  present  to 
Daniel . 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  marriage  we 
have  already  mentioned. 

'^f  The  king  of  the  south  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  princes,  and 

*  A.  M.  S755.  Ant  J.  C.  149.  Hieron.  in  Dan.  z.  Pdytto.  Strab.  1.  viii.  c 
50.  Athen.  1.  iL  p.  45. 

\  Dan.  chap  xi.  ver.  2.  t  Ibid.  S.  |  Ver.  4. 

b  Turn  maximum  io  terris  Macedonium  regnum  nomenque,  inde  morte  A|ex- 
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'<  b«  shall  be  Btroog  abOTe  him,  and  bare  dominion :  Ua  Atmdamn  sloltbe 
'<  a  great  doBiioioD.  And  id  the  end  of  years  tbey  shall  joia  tbcttMtra 
*^  together ;  for  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south  shall  come  to  the  Idas  U 
**  the  Borth  to  make  an  agreement ;  but  he  shall  not  retaio  the  power  of  the 
'<  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm ;  but  she  shall  be  sireo  ap,  urf 
''  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begai  her,  and  he  that  streagtbeoed 
''  her  in  these  times." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  Daniel>  in  this  passage,  and  tfaroaili 
all  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  before  us,  confines  bimself  to  ik 
kings  of  Bgypt  and  Syria,  because  tbey  were  the  only  prioees  wbo  eogi* 
ged  in  wars  against  the  people  of  God. 

<< «  The  king  of  the  south  shall  be  strong."  This  ''  king  of  ^  mth"* 
«f as  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt :  and  ''  the  king  of  the  oorth" 
vrasSeleuous  Nicator,  king  of  Syria.  And  indeed,  such  was  their  exaet 
aituatioB  with  respect  to  Judea,  which  has  Syria  to  the  ooith,  aad  Egrpt 
to  the  south. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  first  reigned  in  that  cow- 
try  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  Ptolemy  Soter,  whom  he  calb  *'  the 
'<  king  of  tbe  south"  and  declares,  that  <"  he  shall  be  streeg."  Tbeei- 
actnessof  this  character  is  fully  justified  by  what  we  have  seen  ia  tbb  ln»* 
tory ;  for  he  was  master  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  Arabia,  PbMik^ 
Coelosyria,  and  most  of  tbe  maritime  provinces  of  Asia  Minor:  with  thi 
island  of  Cyprus  ;  as  also  several  isles  in  the  JSgean  sea,  which  is  no* 
called  the  Archipelago  ;  and  even  some  cities  of  Greece,  as  Sicyoae  aid 
Corinth. 

f  The  prophet  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the  fonr  soecessofs  tojiii 
empire,  whom  he  calls  princes  or  governours.  This  was  Seleaeus  Nka* 
tor,  "  the  king  of  the  north ;"  of  whom  he  declares,  "  that  be  Bbai)  be 
^'  more  powerful  than  the  king  of  the  south,  and  his  domiaion  more  exten* 
^^  sive  :"  for  this  is  the  import  of  the  prophet's  expression,  "  be  ebail  be 
"  strong  above  him  and  have  dominion."*  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  hh  i^ 
ritories  were  of  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  king  of  Egypt ;  (of  ^ 
was  master  of  all  the  east,  from  mount  Taurus  to  the  river  Indus,*  and  al- 
so of  several  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  between  mount  Tauras  «a4  ^ 
iEgean  sea  ;  to  which  be  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia  a  little  befiare  bis 
death. 

I  Daniel  then  informs  us,  "  that  th^dangfater  of  the  king  of  the  ao^^ 
^'  came  to  the  kins  of  the  north,"  and  mentions  tlie  treaty  of  peaee,  vbich 
was  concluded  on  this  occasion  between  the  two  king?."  This  e^idcwf 
points  out  the  marriage  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  ^''''J; 
Egypt,  with  Antigonus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  ooarkHl^'^'  be- 
tween them  in  consideration  of  this  alliance  ;  every  circomataoce  « 
which  exactly  happened  according  to  the  prediction  before  us.  '^^JT 
quel  of  this  history  will  shew  us  tbe  fatal  event  of  Uiis  marriage,  wbioo 
was  also  foretold  by  the  prophet.  . 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,   he  relates  the  most  '^""'^  * 
events  of  future  times,  under  these  two  races  of  kioss,  to  tbe  deatb  o 
AntiochusEpiphanes,  the  great  persecutor  of  the  Jewish  nation.    *  «"* 
be  careful,  as  these  events  occur  in  the  series  of  this  liistory,  to  apP'T 
prophecy  of  Daniel  to  them,  that  the  reader  may  observe  the  exact  accoin* 
pUshment  of  each  prediclion.  *       \  '- 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  this  place,  with  b^^^'      , 

*  Dan.  xi.  5.  f  Ibid.  6.  t  Ibid. 
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fftteii.  Hie  diviiMy  tn  vifible  in  the  seriptores,  whidi  bare  related,  io  so 
partieuiar  a  maDoer,  a  variety  of  Bingular  and  extraordinary  (acts,  above 
MO  yean  before  tbey  were  traoMu^ted.  What  an  iBiiliense  chain  of  evenla 
eatentls  frem  #be  propbecy  to  the  time  of  its  aecomplishment !  By  the 
breabiiifC  of  any  sinf^le  Knk  the  irbde  woeld  be  disconcerted !  With  res- 
pect to  tbe  marriage  alone,  what  band,  but  that  of  the  Almighty,  coold 
have  conducted  so  many  different  views,  intrigues,  and  passions,  to  the 
same  point  ?  What  knowledge  bat  this  could  with  so  moeh  certainty  have 
Soreaeen  sueh  a  noteber  of  distinct  eircnmstances,  subject  not  only  to  the 
freedom  of  the  wiU,  bot  even  to  the  irregular  Impressions  of  caprice  ?  And 
what  man  bot  must  adore  that  sovereign  power  which  €>od  exercises  in  a 
secret  certain  mfanner,  over  kings  and  princes,  whose  very  crimes  he  ren- 
dens  subservient  to  the  execution  of  his  sacred  will,  and  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  his  eternal  decrees ;  in  which  all  events,  both  general  and  par* 
ticulitf,  have  their  appointed  time  and  place  fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
fBiling,  even  those  which  depend  most  on  the  choice  and  liberty  of  man- 
kind ? 

*  As  Ptolemy  was  curious,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the  statues,  de- 
signs^ and  piotores  of  excellent  masters,  as  he  also  was  in  books ;  he  saw, 
<t«inng  the  time  he  continued  in  Syria,  a  statue  of  Diana,  in  one  of  the 
temples,  whicb  suited  his  taste  exceedingly.  Antigonns  made  him  a  pre^ 
seat  of  it,  at  his  request,  and  be  carried  it  into  Egypt.  Some  time  after 
bis  cetum  Arsinoe  was  seiaed  with  an  indisposition,  and  dreamed  that  Di- 
ana ha^  appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her,  that  Ptolemy  was  the  occa- 
sion of  her  illness,  by  his  having  taken  her  statue  out  of  the  temple  where 
it  was  consecrated  to  her  divinity.  Upon  this,  the  statue  was  sent  back, 
as  soon  as  possible  to  Syria,  In  order  to  be  rephiced  in  the  proper  temple. 
It  was  also  accompanied  with  rich  presents  to  the  goddess,  and  a  variety 
of  sacrifices  were  offered  up  to  appease  her  displeasure  ;  but  they  were  not 
succeeded  by  any  favourable  effect.  The  queen's  distemper  was  so  far 
firona  abating,  that  she  died  in  a  short  time,  and  left  Ptolemy  inconsolable 
at  her  loss,  and  more  so,  because  he  imputed  her  death  to  his  own  indis- 
cretion, in  removing  the  statue  of  Diana  out  of  the  temple. 

This  passion  for  statues,  pictures,  and  other  excellent  curiosities  of  art, 
may  be  very  commendable  in  a  prince,  and  other  great  men,  wher» 
indulged  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  when  a  person  abandons  himself  to  it  en^- 
lirely,  it  degenerates  into  a  dangerous  temptation,  and  frequcnily  prompts 
hin^  to  notorious  injustice  and  violence.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero' 
relates  of  Verres,  who  practised  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily,  where  be  wae 
praetor,  by  stripping  private  bouses  and  temples  of  all  their  finest  and  mos6 
valuable  curiosities.  But  though  a  person  should  have  no  recourse  to  suclr 
base  extremities,  it  is  still  very  shocking  and  offensive,  says  Cicero,  to* 
say  to  a  person  of  distinction,  worth,  and  fortune,  **  sell  me  this  picture,  or 
"  that  statue,''  f  since  it  h,  in  effect,  declaring,  "  you  are  unworthy  to  have 
^  such  an  admirable  picture  in  your  possession,  which  suits  only  a  person 
'*  of  my  rank  and  taste."  I  mention  nothing  of  the  enormous  experices 
into  wbich  a  man  is  drawn  by  this  passion  ;  for  t^se  exquisHe  pieces  have 

*  A.  M.  5756.    Ant.  J.  C.  248.    Liban.  Orat.  xi. 
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no  price  bat  whei  (be  desire  of  poseeeaiag  tbem  sets  vpoo  ttem,  Md  IM 
we  know  has  do  boands.* 

Though  Arsinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemjry  and  too  iofiroi  to  baff  a^ 
children,  when  be  espoused  her  :  he  however  retained  a  cooBtootaod  tei- 
der  passion  for  her  to  the  last,  and  rendered  all  iraagiDaMe  bodoon  to  kt 
memory  after  her  death.  He  fcave  her  oaoie  to  aeveral  eitiesy  whieh  k 
caused  to  be  built,  and  performed  a  number  of  other  remarkable  thiagi»lo 
testify  how  well  he  loved  her. 

t  Nothlne  could  be  mpre  extraordinary  than  the  desijcD  be  fonaedif 
erecting  a  temple  to  her  at  Alexandria,  with  a  dome  rising  above  i(,  (be 
concave  part  of  which  waste  be  lined  with  adamant,  in  order  to  keep  ai 
iron  statue  of  that  qaeen  suspended  in  the  air.  This  plan  of  buiklifli;  w 
invented  by  Dinocratcs,  a  famous  architect  in  those  times ;  aod  tkt  d»' 
ment  he  proposed  it  to  JPtolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders  for  be|iioiii|tbe 
Work  without  delay.  The  experiment,  however,  remained  infMrfeot,  far 
want  of  sufiScient  time  ;  for  Ptolemy  and  the  architect  dying  witUnaTerf 
short  time  after  this  resolution,  the  project  was  entirely  disoonfioaed.  It 
has  Ion?  been  said,  and  even  believed,  that  the  body  of  Mabolaet  «» 
suspended  in  this  manner,  in  an  iron  coiBn,  by  a  loadstone  fiied  in  ik 
vaulted  roof  of  the  chamber  where  his  corpse  was  deposited  after  hit  ileilfe; 
but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  least  foundation. 

}  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  survived  his  beloved  Arsinoe  but  a  shert  line. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  tender  constitution,  and  the  soft  manner  of  fife  he 
led  contrilNited  to  the  decay  of  his  health.  The  infirmities  of  old  age,  aid 
his  affliction  for  the  loss  of  a  consort  whom  he  loved  to  adoration,  breast 
upon  him  a  languishing  disorder,  which  ended  his  days  in  the  9Si  ywd 
bis  age,  and  the  SSth  of  his  reign.  He  left  two  ^ns  and  a  daughter,  irintt 
be  had  by  his  first  wife  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lysimacbus,  a  diftreiit 
person  from  the  last  mentioned  queen  of  that  name.  His  eldest  bob,  Pto- 
lemy Gvergetes,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  the  second  bore  Hieoine 
of  Lysimachus  his  grandfather  by  the  mother,  and  was  pot  to  daatli  bf  im 
brother,  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion  against  him.  The  name  of  tbe  dao^ 
ter  was  Berenice,  whose  marriage  with  Antiochus  Theosy  kiflfof  lS;rii, 
has  already  been  related. 

SECTION  IX. 

CHARACTER  AND  <IUALITI£8    OF   PTOLfiHT  FHa^AOBLPmrS. 

^  FTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS  had  certainly  great  and  excellent  quali- 
ties ;  and  yet  we  cannot  propose  him  as  a  perfect  model  of  a  good  kiogi 
because  those  qualities  were  counterpoised  by  defects  altogether  as  consid' 
erabfe.  He  dishonoured  the  first  period  of  his  reign  by  bis  resenting 
against  a  man  of  uncommon  merit,  I  mean  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  because 
he  had  given  some  advice  to  his  father,  contrary  to  the  interest  of  Phila- 
delphus, but  entirely  conformable  to  equity  and  natural  right  His  im- 
mense riches  soon  drew  after  them  a  train  of  luxury  and  eflfemiDate  pleas- 
ures, the  usual  concomitants  of  such  high  fortunes,  which  contributed  oot a 
little  to  emasculate  his  mind.    He  was  not  very  industrious  in  cultlvatiiig 

•  Et  chim,  qui  modus  est  cupiditatis,  idem  est  sstiimtionis.    Difficile  «^^ 
finam  faeere  pnetio,  nisi  libidini  feccris.    Id.  n.  14. 

♦  Plin.  i.  jrxxiv.  c.  14. 
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the  nHflfary  Tirtuee ;  btit  we  musf  acknowledge,  at  the  aame  lime,  that  a 
reoiidsness  of  this  nature  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 
.  He,  however,  made  an  ample  compensation  for  this  neglect  by  his  love 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  his  generosity  to  learned  men.  The  fame  of 
his  fiberaflties  Ynvited  several  illustrious  poets  to  bis  court,  particularly 
Caliima^DA,  Lyeophron,  and  Theocritus,  the  last  of  whom  gives  him 
very  lofty  praises  in  some  of  his  Idyllia.  We  have  already  seen  his  extra- 
ordinary taste  for  books ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  spared  no  expence  in 
the  imgmentatioo  and  embellishment  of  the  library  founded  by  his  father^ 
and  from  whence  both  those  princes  haVe  derived  as  much  glory  as  could 
have  redounded  to  them  from  the  greatest  conquests.  As  Philadelphua 
bad  abttndance  of  Wit^  and  his  happy  genius  had  been  carefuTly  cultivated 
by  great  maatera,  he  always  retained  a  peculiar  taste  for  the  sciences,  but 
in  Boeh  a  manner  as  suited  the  dignity  of  a  prince ;  as  he  never  suiTered 
tbem  to  engrosa  hia  whole  attention,  but  regulated  his  propensity  to  those 
gralefbl  amusements  by  prddence  and  moderation.  In  order  to  perpetuate 
this  taste  in  bis  dominions,  h^  erected  public  schools  and  acndemiedat  AI- 
exaodria^  where  they  long  flourished  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  con- 
verae  wkb  men  of  learning ;  and  as  the  greatest  roasters  in  every  kind  of 
seieooe  were  emulous  to  obtain  his  favour,  be  extracted  from  each  bf  them^ 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  flower  and  quintessence  of  the  sciences  in 
wbieb  they  excelled.  This  is  the  inestimable  advantage  iVhich  princes  and 
great  men  possess ;  and  happy  are  they  when  they  know  how  to  use  the 
opportaai^f'  of  acquiring  in  agreeable  conversationsi  a  thousand  things, 
not  only  curious,  but  useful  and  important,  with  respect  to  governitient. 

This  intercourse  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men,  and  his  care  to 
place  the  arts  In  honour,  otny  be  considered  as  the  source  of  those  meas- 
urea  he  porsQed,  through  the  course  of  his  long  reign,  to  make  commerce 
flourish  in  hia  dominions ;  and  in  which  attempt  no  prince  ever  succeeded 
more  eij^taaif ly  than  himaelf.  The  greatest  expences  in  this  particular, 
could  never  disconrage  him  from  persisting  in  what  he  proposed  to  accom- 
plisb.  We  have  already  observed,  that  he  built  whole  cities,  in  order  to. 
prelect  and  facilitate  his  intended  traffic ;  that  he  opened  a  very  long  canal 
thraugh  deserts  destitute  of  water ;  and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and 
complete  navy  tn  each  of  the  two  seas,  merely  for  the  defence  of  his 
merchants.  His  principal  point  in  view  was  to  secure  to  strangers  all  ima- 
ginable safety  and  freedom  in  his  ports,  without  any  impositions  on  trade^ 
or  the  least  intention  of  turning  it  from  its  proper  channel,  in  order  to 
make  it  subservient  to  his  own  particular  interest ;  as  he  was  persuaded 
that  commerce  was  like  some  springs,  that  soon  ceased  to  flow  when  diver* 
ted  from  their  natural  course. 

These  were  views,  worthy  of  a  great  prince  and  a  consummate  poHti- 
oian,  and  their  lasting  efiects  were  exceedingly  beneficial  to  bis  kingdom. 
They  have  even  continued  to  our  days,  strengthened  by  the  principles  of 
their  first  establishment,  after  af  duration  of  above  2000  years;  opening  a 
perpetual  flow  of  new  riches  and  new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into 
all  nations  ;  drawing  continually  from  them  a  return  of  voluntary  contri- 
bufions  ;  uniting  the  east  and  the  west  by  the  mutual  supply  of  their  res-* 
pective  wants  ;  and  establishing  on  this  basis  a  commerce  that  has  constant- 
ly supported  itself  from  age  to  age  without  interruption.  Those  great  con- 
qnerora  and  celebrated  heroes,  whose  merit  has  been  so  highly  extolled 
not  to  mention  the  ravages  and  desolation  they  have  occasioned  tq  man- 
kind, have  scarce  left  behind  tliemany  traces  of  the  conquests  and  acqui* 
sitions  they  have  made  for  aggrandizins:  their  empireis  ^  or,  at  least,  tboae 
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traces  have  m)t  been  durable,  and  tbe  revoInlioDS  to  whieir  tke  moit  p^. 
tent  etafes  are  obnoxious,  diirest  them  of  their  conqaests  in  a  abort  time, 
and  transfer  them  to  others.  Chi  the  contrary,  the  eomioerce  o€  Esjpt, 
established  thus  by  Pbiladelphus,  instead  of  being  shaken  by  time,  ha» 
rather  increased  throngh  a  long  suecession  of  ajt^a^  and  beooiae  daiif 
more  useful  and  indispensable  to  aH  natione.  So  that,  when  we  trtee  it  v^ 
to  its  source,  we  shall  be  sensible  that  this  prince  ought  to  be  ceosidend 
not  only  as  the  benefactor  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  mankind  in  geneial,  to  (be 
latest  posterity. 

What  we  have  already  observed^  in  the  history  of  Fliiladelphos,  witb 
respect  to  the  inclinatian  af  the  neighbonriag  people  to  transplant  theoh 
felves  in  crowds  into  Egypt,  preferring  a  residence  in  a-foreigo  fead  totiw 
natural  affection  of  mankind  for  their  native  soil,  is  aootlier  gkmoos pane- 
gyric on  this  prince  ;  aa  (be  most  essentiol  doty  of  kings,  aad  tfceaMMt 
grateful  pleasure  they  can  possibliy  enjoy,  amidat  the  ^lendnnofa 
throne,  is  te  gain  the  love  of  mankindy  and  to  make  their  goverajaeDtde 
atrable.  Ptolemy  was  sensible^  as  an  able  politician,  that  the  ooly  8«e 
expedient  for  extending  his  dorainions,  without  any  act  of  vtokace,  w 
to  multiply  bis  subjects,  and  attach  them  to  hia  government,  by  IkeiriotM' 
eat  and  inclination :.  to  cause  tbe  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  better  aiaaacr; 
to  make  arts  and  manufactures  flourieb ;  and-  lo  augment,  by  a  thoMUMi 
judidoua  measures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  his  kingdom,  wbeie  nd 
strength  oonsista  in  the  multitude  of  his  subjects. 
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X  HE  third  chapter  comprehends  the  history  of  25  years,  idchrdinf  tt^ 
jtelgn  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 

SECTION  I; 

ANTIOCttVS  TttEOS   IS    POISONED   BT    HIS     qCBEN     UAODICE.— THE   DEATH 

OP   SELEUCUS. 

AS  soon  as  Antiocbus  Tlieos  had  received  intelligence  of  the  death*  (^ 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  father-in-law,  he  divorced  Berenice,  and  «• 
called  Laodice  and  her  children*  This  lady,  who  knew  tbe  variable  dis- 
position and  inconstancy  of  Antiocbus,  and  was  apprehensire  tbfi  ^^ 
same  IcTity  of  mind  would  induce  iiim  to  supplant  her,  by  receiriog  Bere- 
nice a^ain,  resolved  to  improve  the  present  opportunity  to  aecwrc  w 
crown  for  her  son.  Ker  own  children  were  disinherited  by  the  treaty  «»«.* 
with  Ptolemy ;  by  which  it  was  abo  stipulated,  that  the  i»»e  ^^^ 
might  have  by  Antiochus  should  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  she  then  d» 
a  son.  Laodice,  therefore,  caused' Antiochus  to  be  poisoaed;  aadffW*' 
abe  saw  him  expiring,  she  placed  in  his  bed' a  person  named  Artemoo,  voo 
very  much  resembled  him  both  in  his  features  and  tbe  tone  of  tii^^^ 
He  was  there  to  act  the  part  she  had  occasion  foa»  and  acquitted  iu^^ 
with  great  dexterity  ;  taking  great  care,  in  the  few  visits  that  »«r«  f*"^*^ 

*  A.M.  3758.    AntJ.  C.  246.     Hieron.  in  DfeniclJ    Plin^  I  viiVc*  *2.   ^^ 
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«d  him,  to  reeotmneiid  his  dear  liRodice  and  b^r  eyklreB  to  Um  lords  and 
people.  In  bi6  nafloe  were  iMued  orders,  by  whieb  bis  «ldcBt  aoa  Seleu- 
eu9  CaliHiicus  was  appomted  bid  suoeeasor.  His  deatb  was  than  declar- 
ed ;  upon  which  Seleiiena  peaeeabljr  ascended  the  thromt,  and  enjoyed  U 
k^  the  apace  of  20  vears.  It  appears  by  (be,  sequel,  that  bis  brother  Aa- 
tiocbas,  earnamed  Hieraz,  had  the  goremnent  of  the  provinces  of  Am 
Minor,  where  he  coinmaaded  a  very  coaaiderable  body  of  troops. 

Laodke,  not  beUevhig  herseK  safe  aa  long  as  Berenice  aikd  her  son  Itir* 
^c1,  concerted  measures  with  Seleucus  to  destroy  them  also;  bat  (bal 
imneess  being  informed  of  their  design,  escafied  the  danger  for  som«  Ume^ 
by  retfrinic  with  her  son  to  Daphne,  where  she  shut  herself  up  in  the  asy- 
him  built  by  Seleticiia  Nicator  :  but  being  at  last  tietrayed  by  the  perfidjr 
of  those  who  besieged  her  there  by  the  order  of  Laodice,  first  her  son, 
and  then  herself,  with  all  the  Beyptians  who  had  accoiapanied  ber  to  that 
Mtreat,  were  murdered  in  the  blackest  and  most  inhuman  manner. 

This  ev^nt  was  an  exact  accomplishment  of  what  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretold,  with  rehittoa  to  this  marriage.  ."*The  king's  danghter  of 
**  the  south  shnll  come  to  the  king  of  the  north  to  make  an  agreement : 
**  but  he  shall  not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor 
**  bi»  arm  ;  bat  she  shall  be  gtven  up,  and  they  that  brmight  her,  and  be 
*^  that  begat  her,  and  ha  that  strengthened  her  ia  these  times.''  1  am  not 
Borprised  that  Porphyry,  who  was  a  professed  enemy  to  cfaristianityy  should 
represent  these  prophecies  of  Daniel  as  predictions  made  after  the  several 
events  to  which  they  refer ;  for,  couki  they  possibly  be  dearer,  if  he  liad 
even  been  a  spectator  of  the  facts  he  foretold  ? 

What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria,  which,  ia  the  time 
of  Daniel,  constituted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire,  as  tributary  provin- 
ces, should  «ach  of  them  be  governed  by  kings  who  originally  sprung  from 
Ore«ce  ?  And  yet  the  prophet  saw  them  established  in  those  dominions 
above  300  years  before  that  happened.  He  beheld  these  two  kings  in  a 
state  of  war,  and  saw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  rati- 
fied by  a  marriage.  He  also  observed,  that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt,  and 
not  the  king  of  Syria,  who  cemented  the  union  between  them  by  the  gift 
of  faia  daughter.  He  saw  her  conducted  from  Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pompous 
and  magnificent  manner;  but  was  sensible  that  this  event  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  strange  catastrophe,  in  a  word,  he  discovered  that  the  issue 
of  this  princess,  notwithstanding  alt  the  express  precautions  in  the  treaty 
for  secaring  their  succession  to  the  crown,  in  exclusion  of  the  children  1^ 
a  former  marriage,  were  so  far  from  ascending  the  throne,  that  they  were 
entirely  exterminated  ;  and  that  the  new  queen  herself  was  delivered  up 
to  her  rival,  who  caused  her  to  be  destroyed,  with  all  the  oflicers  who  con- 
ducted her  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria,  and,  till  then,  had  been  her  strength 
and  support.  "  Great  God  !  how  worthy  are  thy  oracles  to  be  believed 
**  and  reverenced !"  Tesiimtnda  iua  4Te(kinHm  Jada  iunt  nitnis. 

Whilst  Berenice  was  besieged  and  blocked  up  In  Daphne,  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  who  had  received  Intelligence  of  her  treatment,  were  touch- 
ed with  compasnon  at  her  misfortune  ;  in  eonaequence  of  which  they 
formed  a  confederacy,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  Antioch  for  her  re- 
lief. Ber  brother,  Ptolemy  Bvergetes,  was  also  as  exppdilioas  as  possi- 
ble to  advance  thither  with  a  formidable  army,  but  the  unhappy  Berenice 
and  her  children  were  dead  before  any  of  these  auxiliary  troops  could  av- 
Hve  at  the  place  wh^re  the  siege  had  been  carried  on  against  her.     When 
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tiiey  tfcef»fof€  «aw  tbat  all  tbelr  endaftveim  .to  saw-  Ibe  quaes  aad  km 
cbildreawerereBdered  ineffectHai,  they  iinmcdiateJy  detenamed  to  te- 
Tenge  har  death  io  a  remarkable  maimer.  Tlie  troopt  of  Asia  joiMd 
those  of  E^pt,  aod  Ptolemy,  who  eommauded  thewi  waa  as  aucccaaM 
as  he  eould  desire  in  the  aatiBfaetion  of  hb  ju^t  r^aentmeot  The  oiimiaai 
proeeediofT  of  Laodice,  ancf  of  the  kiag  her  son,  who  had  made  himicif 
an  accomplice  in  her  barbarity,  soon  alienated  the  affection  of  tli«  peo- 
ple from  them ;  and  Ptolemy  not  only  caused  Laodice  to  suffer  death,  hot 
made  himself  master  of  all  Syria  and  Cilicia;  after  which  he  paseed  the 
Buphrates,  and  conquered  all  the  country  as  far  aa  Babylon  and  the  IV 
gris ;  and  if  the  progress  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  sedi- 
tion which  obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  certainly  have  subdu* 
ed  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  however,  left  Anliocliin, 
one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the  provinces  he  had  gained  on  thia  aide 
mount  Taurus ;  and  Xantippus  was  intrusted  with  those  that  lay  beyeml 
it :  Ptolemy  then  marched  back  to  Egyptt  laden  witli  the  spoils  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  conquests. 

This  prince  carried  off  40,000*  talents  of  silver,  with  a  piodigioaa  qaasp 
tity  of  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  2,500  statues,  part  of  which  were  those 
Egyptian  idols,  that  Cambyses,  after  his  conquest  of  this  kingdoiB»  had 
sent  into  Persia.  Ptolemy  gained  the  hearts  of  his  subjecU  by  rcfdaciag 
those  idols  in  their  ancient  temples,. .when  he  returned  from  this  ezpe^ 
tion  :  for  the  Egyptians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their  superstitious  idol- 
atry than  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  thought  they  could  not  sufficiently  ex- 
press their  veneration  and  gratitude  to  a  king  who  had  restored  their  godslo 
them  in  sneh  a  manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from  this  action  the  title  oi  £v* 
ergetes,  which  signifies  a  benefactor,  atid  is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  a|h 
pellations  which  conquerors  have  assumed  from  a  false  idea  of  gloiy.  An 
epithet  of  this  nature  is  the  true  characteristic  of  kings,  whose  solid  gieati- 
ness  consists  io  their  inclination  and  ability  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their 
subjects;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  Ptolemy  had  merited  thia  title  by 
actions  more  worthy  of  it 

All  this  was  also  accomplbhed  exactly  as  the  prophet  Daniel  had  iof- 
told,  and  we  need  only  cite  the  text,  to  prove  what  we  advance.  "  f  Bat 
''  out  of  a  branch  of  her  root,"  intimating  the  king  of  the  south,  who  was 
Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  "  shall  one  stand 
^'  up  in  bis  estate,  which  shall  come  with  an  army«  and  shall  enter  into 
'  "the fortress  of  the  king  of  the  nortb,^'  Seleucqs  Callinieus,  <^aad  shall 
*f<  deal  against  them,  and  shall  prevail.  And  shall  also  carry  captives  into 
«<  Egypt,  their  gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with  their  precious  vessels  of 
"  silver  and  of  gold,  and  he  shall  continue  more  years  than  the  kiog  of 
'*  the  north.  So  the  king  of  the  south  shall  come  into  his  kingdooa,  and 
f<  shall  return  into  his  own  land  ;"  namely  into  that  of  Egypt 

\  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  first  set  out  on  this  expedition,  his  queea 
Berenice,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  bQing  apprehensive  of  the  dangers  te 
which  he  would  be  exposed  in  the  war,  made  a  vow  to  consecrate  Iwr  hair, 
if  he  should  happen  to  return  in  safety.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  sacri- 
fice of  the  ornament  she  most  esteemed ;  and  when  she  at  last  saw  him  re- 
turn with  so  much  glory,  the  accomplishment  of  her  promise  was  her  im- 
mediate care ;  in  order  to  which  she  caused  her  hair  to  he  cut  off,  and  then 
^  dedicated  it  to  the  ;;ods,  in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had 

♦  ^bont  6,000,0001,  sterling.  f  Dan.  xi.  7,-9. 

t  Hygini.  Poet  Astron.  I.  h.  Nonnus  in  hist  Synag[.    Catullos  de  coma  Bcrra. 
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f0«nd«dliiih0Baaref  Mft  beloved  Aniiioe  on  Zephyriam,  a  promontory 
in  Cyprus,  under  the  neme  of  Zepbyrian  Venas.  This  consecrated  bair 
being  loet  mkmi  after  by  Bome  unknown  aeoident,  Ptolemy  was  extremely 
offended  witb  the  prieata  for  their  negligence ;  upon  which  Conon  of  8a« 
i&OB,  an  artful  courtier,  and  also  a  mathematician,  being  then  at  Alexan- 
dria, took  upon  bim  to  affirm  that  the  locks  of  the  queen's  hair  had  been 
eoD^eyed  to  heuTen  ;  and  he  pointed  out  seiren  stars  near  the  lion's  tali, 
wluch  till  tfaen  had  never  been  part  of  any  constellation ;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  Ibose  were  the  bair  of  Berenice.  Several  other  astrono* 
mersi,  either  to  make  their  court  as  well  as  Conon,  or  that  they  might  not 
draw  upon  themselves  the  displeasure  of  Ptolemy,  gave  those  stars  the  same 
name,  which  is  still  used  to  this  day.  Callimachus,  who  had  been  at  the 
court  of  Pbiiadelphns,  composed  a  short  poem  on  the  hair  of  Berenice, 
which  Catullus  afterwards  translated  into  Latin,  which  rersion  is  come 
down  to  us. 

*  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  passed  thronich  Jerasa* 
lem,  where  he  offered  a  ereat  number  of  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  in 
order  to  render  homage  to  him,  for  the  victories  he  had  obtained  over  the 
king  of  Syria :  by  which  action  he  evidently  discovered  his  preference  of 
the  true  God  to  all  the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
were  shown  to  that  prince,  and  he  might  conclude,  from  what  they  con- 
tained, that  all  his  conquests  and  successes  were  owing  to  that  Gk>d  who  had 
caused  them  to  be  foretold  so  exactly  by  his  prophets. 

f  Seleucus  had  been  detuned  for  some  time  in  bis  kingdom  by  the  ap- 
prehension of  domestic  troubles ;  but  when  he  received  intollieence  that 
Ptolemy  was  returning  to  Egypt,  be  set  sail  with  a  considerable  fleet  to  re- 
duce the  revolted  cities.  His  enterprise  was  howerer  ineiTectoal,  for  as 
aooQ  as  he  advanced  into  the  open  sea,  bis  whole  navy  was  destroyed  by  a 
violent  tempest ;  as  if  heaven  itself,  says  Justin  had  made  the  winds  nnd 
waves  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance  on  this  parricide.  Seleucus  and  some 
of  fai  a  attendants,  were  almost  the  only  persons  who  were  saved,  and  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  escaped  naked  from  the  wreck.  But  this 
dreadful  stroke  which  seemed  intended  to  overwhelm  him,  contributed  on 
the  contrary  to  the  re  establishment  of  his  affairs,  llie  cities  of  Asia  which 
had  ravolted  through  the  horror  they  conceived  against  him,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Berenice  and  her  children,  no  sooner  received  intellieence  of  the 
great  lost  be  had  now  sustained,  than  they  imagined  him  sufficiently  pun- 
ished, and  as  their  hatred  was  then  changed  into  compassion,  they  all  de- 
clared for  him  anew. 

}  Thia  unexpected  change  having  reinstated  him  in  the  greatest  part  of 
his  dominions,  he  was  industrious  to  raise  another  army  to  recover  the  rest. 
This  effort  however  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  the  former ;  his  army  wa$ 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy,  who  cut  off  the  greatest  part  of  his 
troops.  He  saved  himself  at  Antioch  with  the  small  mimber  of  men  who 
were  left  him  when  he  escaped  from  the  shipwreck  at  sea ;  as  if,  says  a  cer- 
tain historian,  he  had  recovered  bis  former  power,  only  to  lose  it  a  second 
time  with  the  greater  mortification,  by  a  fatal  vicissitude  of  fortune. 
After  the  second  frustration  of  bis  affirirs,  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Mag- 

*  JosRph.  contra  Appian.  I.  ii. 

f  A.  M.  3759.    Ant  J.  O.  £45.    Justin.  1.  xXTii.  c  S. 
;  A.  M.  S760.     Ant  J  C.  «24. 

II  Quasi  ad  iiidibrium  tantum  fortune  natus  esset,  nee  propter  aliud  opes  regni 
recepisset,  quam  ut  aniitteret    Justify. 
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Becia  ID  Asia  Biiiior,  were  indoeed  by  mere  alPwtioB  to  B^eueus,  to  fbrm  m 
confederacy  ia  his  favour,  by  which  they  motaalty  stipulated  to  sopport 
him.  They  were  greatly  attached  to  his  family,  from  whom  thejr  had 
uodoobtedly  received  many  extraordtnary  faTours :  they  had  even  paadgffed 
divine'hoDours  to  hid  father,  Antioohus  Theos,  and  aho  to  Stratonioe  the 
■lotherof  the  latter.  CalKnieus  retaiaed  a  gralefol  remembrance  of  the 
re^rd  these  cities  had  testified  for  his  intereet,  and  afterwards  inramted  tlieas 
aeveral  advantageovs  privileges.  They  caused  the  treaty  we  have  men- 
tioned  to  lie  engmven  on  a  large  cofamn  of  marble,  which  still  sobaists, 
and  is  now  in  the  area  l»efore  the  theatre  at  Oxford.  This  colonn  was 
lirooght  out  of  Asia  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  beginning  of  Hia 
veign  of  Charles  the  first,  and  with  several  other  antique  marbles,  were 
presented  to  the  university  of  Oxford  by  his  grandson,  Henry  Dnire  of 
Norfolk,  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second.  All  the  learned  woifd  ovght 
to  thinic  themselves  indebted  to  noblemen  who  are  emulous  to  ad«irB  aiNl 
enrich  universitteB  in  such  a  generous  manner ;  and  1  wish  the  tame  sert 
had  ever  been  testified  for  that  at  Paris,  the  mother  of  all  the  rest,  and  whose 
8Btk|utly  and  reputation,  in  conjunction  with  the  abilities  of  her  profirssora, 
and  her  attachment  to  the  sacred  persons  of  Icings,  have  rendered  her  wor* 
thy  of  being  favoured  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  princes  and  great  men. 
The  establishment  of  a  library  in  this  illustrious  Seminary,  would  be  an 
tmanortal  honour  to  the  person  who  should  lay  the  foundation  of  svch  a 
work. 

Seleacus  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had  made  applica- 
tioo  to  his  brother  Antiochus,  whom  he  promised  to  invest:  with  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  provided  he  would  join  him  with 
bis  troops,  and  act  in-concert  with  him.  The  young  prince  was  then  at 
the  head  of  an  army  in  those  provinces ;  and  though  he  was  but  14  yeais 
of  age,*  yet  as  he  had  all  the  ambition  and  malignity  of  mind  that  appetr 
in  men  of  an  advanced  age,  he  immediately  accepted  the  offers  made  tiio, 
and  advanced  in  (fvest  of  bis  brother,  not  with  any  intention  to  secure  hita 
the  enjoyment  of  His  dominions,  but  to  seise  them  for  himself.  His  avid- 
ity was  so  great,  and  he  was  always  so  ready  to  seize  for  himself  whatever 
jcame  in  Kis  way,  without  the  least  regard  to  justice,  that  he  acquirMl  the 
Burname  of  Hievax,f  which  signifies  a  bird  that  preys  on  all  things  he  fimisi 
and  thinks  erery  thing  good  upon  wliicli  he  lays  his  talons. 

}  When  Ptolemy  received  inr«»Uigence  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  to 
^ct  in  concert  with  Seieueus  a<;aiust  him,  he  reconciled  himself  with  the 
latter  and  concluded  a  truce  with  him  for  ten  years,  that  he  might  not  have 
both  those  princes  for  his  enemies  at  the  same  time. 

I  Anttgonus  Gonatos  died  much  about  this  period  at  the  age  of  80»  or  8S 
years,  after  he  had  reigned  34  years  in  Macedonia,  and  44  in  Greece.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Ihs  son  Demetrius,  who  had  reigned  10  years  and  made 
hims.elf  master  of  Cyrenacia  and  all  Lybia.  ^  Demetrius  first  married  the 
sister  of  Antiochus  Uierax  ;  but  Oiynipias  the  (laughter  of  Pyrrhus  king  of 
jEpirns,  engaged  him  after  the  death  of  her  husband  Alexanderi  who  was  like- 

'  *  Antiochus,  cum  eassct  tinao3  qoatoordecim  natus,  supva  tttaten  regen  a«idu5, 
occasionem  non  tarn  pio  animo,  quam  oO'erebalur^  arripuit :  s«d,  latronis  more  to- 
tuni  fratri  eripere  cupicns,  pucr  sceleratam  virilemque  sumit  audaciam.  Undv 
Hierax  est  pognoininatiu :  (jjuia,  noo  hoouniii  sed  accipltris  ritu,  in  alieais  uripien- 
dis  vitam  Bectarctur.    Justin. 

f  A  Icite. 

tA.Md76l.    Ant  J.  0.243.  J  A.  M.  STqt.    Ant.  J.  C.  «4t.     ^ 

^  Polyb^  I.  ii.  p.  Idl.    J\^tia.  I.  xxviii.  c.  1. 
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wise  Nr  brother,  to  ea^pottae  ber  dauber  Phtiua.  Tbe  ftrst  wife  beint;  vnabltf 
lo  support  this  iDJurioua  proceeding,  retired  to  her  .brother  Aatioehus,  and 
earaeBtljr  preaaed  him  to  declare  waragainat  her  faitbleaa  hnabaiid  :  but  his 
altention  waalthen  tal&en  up  with  other  viewa  and  emptoyinents. 

Tbia  prince  atiilconliuued  hia  military  preparaCaona,  as  if  he  deaigned  to 
aaaist  hia  brother  in  puraoanee  of  the  treaty  between  them,^  but  hia  real 
intention  waa  to  dethrone  him,  and  he  concealed  the  Tiralent  diapoaitiona  of 
an  eneo^  under  the  name  of  a  brother.  Seieucua  penetrated  hia  acheme, 
and  iuiinediately  paaaed  mount  Taurua,  in  order  to  check  hia  progreaa. 

f  Aotiochaa  founded  hia  pretext  on  the  prombe  which  had  been  made 
biaa  of  the  aovereignty  of  the  proviocea  of  Aaia  Minor,  aa  a  compenaatioit 
Cor  aasiating  hia  brother  againat  Ptolemy  ;  but  Seleucus  who  then  aaw  him^ 
^elf  diaengaged  from  the  war  without  the  aid  of  hia  brother,  did  not  con- 
ceive himaelf  obliged  to  perform  that  proniae*  Antiochua  reaolvin^  ii> 
peraist  in  hia  pretenaions,  and  Seleucua  reliifing  to  aMow  them,  it  became 
neceaaar;  to  decide  the  difierence  by  arma.  A  battle  was  accordinf^ly 
fought  near  Ancyria  io  Galatia,  wherein  Seleucua  waa  defeated,  and  eacap* 
ed  with  the  utmoat  difficulty  from  the  enemy.  Antiochua  waaalao  expoa* 
ed  to  great  dangera,  notwilhatandiog  his  victory.  The  troops  on  whose  va^ 
lour  be  chiefly  relied,  were  a  body  of  Gaula  whom  he  had  taken  into  bis- 
pay,  and  they  were  undoubtedly  aome  of  tboae  who  had  settled  in  Galatia. 
These  traitoea,  upon  a  confuaed  report  that  Seleucua  had  been  killed  io  tfce^ 
action,  had  formed  a  reaolution  to  destroy  Anliochos,  persuading  themselves 
that  they  should  be  abaolute  maatera  of  Asia  after  the  death  of  those  two 
princes.  Antiochua  therefore  waa  obliged  for  bis  own  preaerratioa,  to  dia* 
Vibute  all  the  money  of  the  army  amongst  them. 

I  Eumenes  prince  of  Pergamus,  being  deairoiia  to  improTe  this  conjunc- 
ture, advanced  with  alt  his  forces  against  Antiocbas  and  the  Gauls,  in  full 
expectation  to  ruin  them  both,  in  consequence  of  their  division.  The  im^ 
minent  danger  to  which  Antiochus  was  then  reduced,  obliged  him  to  make 
a  new  treaty  with  the  Gauls,  wherein  he  atipoUted  to  renounce  the  title  oi 
their  master,  which  he  had  before  asauraed  for  that  of  their  idly  ;  and  he 
also  entered  into  a  league  oflensive  and  defenaire  with  that  people.  Thi» 
treaty  however  did  not  prevent  Eumenes  from  attacking  them,  and  as  he 
tame  upon  tliem  io  such  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manner  na  did  not  allow: 
tiem  any  time  to  recover  after  their  fatigues,  or  to  fumiah  themselves  witb 
new  recruits,  he  obtained  a  victory  over  them  which  cost  him  but  little,, 
and  laid  all  Asia  Minor  opento  hin«* 

I  £Hmenes  upon  this  fortunate  event,  alwndoned  himself  to  intemperance^ 
and  excess  at  his  table,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  20  years.  As  he  left  acr 
children,  he  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  his  ooaaio-geraMn,  who  was  the 
nen  of  Attalue,  bis  father's  younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wise  an4 
valiant,  and  perfectly  qualified  to  preserve  the  conquests  which  he  inlier' 
lied.  He  entirely  reduced^  the  Gaul?,  and  then  established  himaelf  so  effect 
tually  in  hia  dominions,  that  he  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  king ;  for 
though  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed  all  the  |M>\ver,  they  hail  never  veatuf -^ 
ed  to  assume  the  style  of  sovereigns.  Attalus  therefore  was  the  first  of  his 
bouse  who  toek  it  upon  him,  and  transmitted  it  with  his  dominiona  to  hie 
posterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation. 

*  Pro  auvilio  helium,  pro  fratre  hostcm,  imploralos  cxliibult. 
^  Justin,  k  xxvii.  c.  t. 
t  Jlistin.  1.  xxvii.  c.  3. 

II  A.  M.  3765.    Ant.  J.  C.  241.    Athen.  1,  t.  p.  445.   Strab*  1.  xiii.  p.  624-  Valet 
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Wbilst  Emneneifl,  and  after  faim  Attalus,  ware  aefsifig  ttie  imyrmeesof 
the  Syrian  empire  in  the  w^t,  Theodotus  and  Arsaces  were  proceeding  bj 
thWr  example  in  the  east.  *  The  latter  hearing  that  Seleucus  had  bm 
filain  in  the  battle  of  Ancyra,  turned  his  arms  against  HyreanSa,  and  aaiier 
ed  it  to  Parthio,  which  he  had  dismembered  from  the  empire.  He  tlieo 
erected  these  two  provinces  into  a  kingdom,  which  in  process  of  tune  iw- 
came  very  formidable  to  the  empire  of  the  Romans.  Theodotus  dying  som 
after,  Arsaces  made  a  leaane  offensive  and  defensive  with  bis  son,  who  bore 
the  same  name  and  succeeded  his  father  in  Bactria  ;  and  they  motsaHf 
snpported  themselves  in  their  dominions  by  this  union.  The  two  brodieR 
notwithstanding  these  transactions,  continued  the  war  against  each  other 
with  the  most  implacable  warmth,  not  considering  that  while  they  contend- 
ed with  each  other  for  the  empire  their  father  had  left  them,  the  irbole 
would  be  gradually  wrested  from  them  by  their  common  enemies. 

The  treasure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  exhausted  by  tkeievcral 
overthrows  and  losses  he  had  sustained,  he  was  obliged  to  wander  from  one 
retreat  to  another,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  party,  till  be  wu  st 
last  entirely  driven  out  of  Mesopotamia.  Finding  therefore  that  there  vts 
DO  place  in  all  the  empire  of  Syria,f  where  be  could  possibly  continue  io 
safety,  he  retired  for  refuge  to  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadoda,  whose 
daughter  be  had  espoused.  Ariarathes  notwithstanding  this  alliaaee,  wis 
soon  weary  of  entertaining  a  son-tn  law  who  became  a  burden  to  him ;  (or 
which  reason  he  determined  to  destroy  him.  Antiochus  being  informed  of 
bis  design,  avoided  the  danger  by  a  speedy  retreat  into  Eeypt,  ^^^^^^ 
rather  chose  to  deliver  himself  up  (o  the  power  of  Ptolemy  the  professed 
enemy  of  his  house,  than  to  trust  a  brother  whom  he  bad  so  highly  o^^' 
ded.  He  however  bad  reason  to  repent  of  this  proceeding  ;  for  inunedi- 
ately  after  bis  arrival  in  Eeypt,  Ptolemy  caused  him  to  be  seized  and  io)' 
prisoned.}  He  also  placed  a  strong  guard  over  him,  and  detained  btm  sev- 
eral years  in  that  confinement,  till  at  last  he  found  means  to  escape  by  toe 
assistance  of  a  courtesan  ;  but  as  he  was  quitting  that  kingdom,  be  bad  tie 
misfortune  to  be  assassinated  by  a  band  of  robbers. 

II  Ptolemy  in  ttie  mean  time  devoted  the  sweets  of  peace  to  the  cnlhw* 
tion  of  the  sciences  in  his  dominions,  and  the  enlargement  of  bis  fathers 
library  at  Alexandria,  with  all  sorts  of  books :  but  as  a  proper  C;^*^^ 
oould  not  well  be  made  without  an  able  librarian,  to  whose  care  it  f^^^ 
be  likewise  necessary  to  consign  them  ;^  Evergetes  upon  the  death  of  ^e- 
Dodotus  who  had  exercised  that  function  from  the  time  of  Ptolemr  ^^*^' 
the  grandfather  of  that  prince,  sent  to  Athens  for  Eratoslbeoes  the  Cyi«- 
niao,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation  and  had  been  educated  by  €a)ni^' 
cbus  a  native  of  the  same  eonntry .    H  He  was  a  man  of  universal  iearsi  j 
but  none  of  his  works  have  been  transmitted  to  us  except  his  '^^^^^ 
the  kinKB  ofl'hebes  in  Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  respective  rcifJJ^ 
firum  Menes  or  Misraim,  who  first  |)eopled  Egypt  after  the  deloge,  to 
Trojan  war.    This  catalogue  contains  a  succession  of  38  kings,  and  i«  > 
to  be  seen  in  Syncellus.  .. 

**  When  Seleucus  saw  himself  extricated  from  the  troubles  his  w^fj^ 
bad  occasioned,  his  first  cares  were  employed  in  the  reestabliBhawn*  o 
der  and  tranquility  in  the  dominions  he  possessed  ;  and  when  be  ba 

*  Justin,  xli.  c.  4.  t  A,  M .  S774.    Ant.  J.  C.  250. 

t  A  M.  .^778.     Ant.  J.  C.  226.  ||  A.  M.  5765.     Ant.  J  t  •.  «»»• 

§  Suid.  in  voc.  Z<f«J«r«(.  ![  Id.  in  voc.  A«»aa*»f«#?  et  £^^' 
*»A.  M.S768.     AutJ-C.230. 
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compliahed  this,  lie  turned  his  thoughts  U>  the  reduetien  of  the  orientat 
provinces  which  had  revolted  fron  him.  This  last  attempt  however  was 
not  attended  with  success  ;  for  Arsaces  had  been  allowed  too  miich  time  to 
atrenf^thee  himself  in  bis  usurpation.  Seieucus  therefore  after  many  IneA 
fisetual  endearours  to  recover  those  territories,  was  obliged  to  discontiiwe 
his  enterprise  in  a  dishonourable  manner.  He  perhaps  vo\^  have  sue- 
ceeiled  tietterin  time,  if  new  commotions  which  had  beeo  excited  in  bis 
dominions  during  bis  absence  hnii  not  compelled  him  to  make  a  speedy- 
return  In  oriler  to  suppress  them,  ^i^is  furnished  Arsaces  with  a  new  op- 
portunity of  eslablishine  his  power  so  efifectuaily,  that  all  future  efforts 
were  incapable  of  reducins  it. 

*  Seieucus  however  made  a  new  attempt  as  soon  as  bin  aflTairs  would  ad- 
mit, but  this  second  expedition  proved  more  unfortunate  than  the  first ;  for 
he  was  not  only  defeated,  but  taken  f>ri8oii«r  by  Arsaces  in  a  great  battle. 
The  Parthians  celebrated  for  many  succeetiing  years  the  anniversary  of  this 
victory,  which  they  considered  as  the  first  day  of  their  liberty,  tliough  in 
reality  it  was  the  first  era  of  their  slavery  ;  for  the  world  never  produced 
greater  tyrants  than  those  Parthian  kings  to  whom  they  were  subjected^ 
The  iMacedonian  yoke  would  have  been  much  more  supportable  than  their 
oppressive  government  if  they  had  persevered  to  submit  to  it  Arsaces 
DOW  t>egan  to  assume  the  title  of  kins,  and  firmly  established  this  empire  of 
the  east,  which  in  process  of  time  counterpoised  the  Roman  power,  and 
became  a  barrier  which  all  the  armies  of  that  |>eople  were  incapable  of 
forcing.  All  the  kings  who  succeeded  Arsaces  made  it  an  imlispensable 
law,  and  counted  it  an  honour  to  be  called  by  his  name  ;  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  the  kings  of  Egypt  retained  that  of  Ptolemy,  as  long  as  the  race  of 
Ptolemy  Soter  governed  that  kingdom.  Arsaees  raised  himself  to  a  throne 
from  the  lowest  condition  of  life,  and  became  as  memorable  among  the 
Parthians,  as  Cyrus  bad  been  among  the  Persians,  or  Alexander  among  the 
Macedonians,  or  Romulus  among  the  Romans.f  This  verities  that  pas- 
f^a^e  in  holy  scripture,  which  declares,  |  *^  that  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the 
'*  kingdom  of  men,  and  tsiveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up 
*^  over  it  the  basest  of  men.*' 

II  Onias  the  sovereign  pontiff  of  tlie  Jews,  had  neglected  to  send  Ptole- 
my the  usual  tribute  of  20  talents,  which  his  predecessors  had  always  paid 
to  the  kinfss  of  £p:ypt,  us  ii  testimonial  of  the  homage  I  hey  rendered  to  that 
crown.  The  kin;;  sent  AUienion,  one  of  his  courtiers  to  Jerusalem,  to  de« 
mand  the  payment  of  the  arrears  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  sum  ;  and 
to  threaten  tiie  Jews,  iu  cas^e  of  refusal  with  a  body  of  troops  who  simuki 
be  commissioned  to  expel  them  frotn  their  country,  and  divide  it  among 
themselves.  The  alarm  was  very  great  at  Jerusalem  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  was  thou|!;l)t  neccsf'ary  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  king,,  in  the  person  of 
Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Onias,  who  though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was 
universally  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  probity  and  justice,  Atbeaion  du- 
ring his  continuance  at  Jerusalem,  had  conceived  a  great  regard  for  his 
character,  and  as  he  set  out  for  Esypt  before  him,  he  promised  to  render 
him  all  the  good  oHices  in  his  power  with  the  king.  Joseph  followed  him 
in  a  sliort  time,  and  on  bis  way  met  with  several  considerable  persons  of 

*  A.  M   S77V.     Ant.  J.  C.  e30.     rTu^iiii.  1.  xli.  c.  4.  of.  j. 
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CoeioByria  and  PaTestine,  who  were  also  going  (o  E?ypt  with  an  iDteolkm 
to  offer  terms  for  farming  the  great  revenueB  of  thuse  provinces.  As  the 
equipage  of  Joseph  was  far  from  being  so  magnificent  as  theirs,  tbej  treat- 
ed him  with  little  respect,  and  considered  him  as  a  person  of  no  (^at  ca- 
pacity. Joseph  concealed  his  dissatisfaction  of  their  behavioor,  bot  drev 
from  the  conreFsation  that  passed  between  them  all  thecircomstancesllial 
he  could  desire,  wkh  relation  to  the  affair  that  brought  them  to  court,  ud 
without  seeming  to  have  any  particular  iriew  in  the  cttriosity  he  expresMd. 

When  Ihey  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that  the  kin^;  had 
taken^a  progress  to  Miemphis,  and  Joseph  was  the  only  person  among  then 
who  set  out  from  thence,  in  order  to  wait  upon  that  monarch,  without  losiag 
a  moment's  time..  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  as  he  waarrtaro- 
ittg  from  Memphis  with  the  queen  and-  Athenion  inr  his  chariot.  Tbekiog 
who  had  received  impressioos  in  his  fiavour  from  Athenion,  was  extnme\y 
delighted  at  bis  presence,  and  invited  him  into  his  chariot.  Joseph  to  ex- 
cuse his  uncle,  represented  the  infirmities  of  hie  great  age,  and  the  natoral 
tardiness  of  bis  disposition  in  such  an  engaging  maooer  as  satisfied  Ptoleojr 
and  created  in  him  an  extraordinary  esteem  for  the  advocate  who  had  »> 
effectually  pleaded  the  cause  of  that  pontiff.  He  also  ordered  him  id 
apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandriay  and  allowed  him  a  plaeeit 
his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchasing  by  auction  the  privilege 
of  farming  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  the  companions  of  Joseph  iobb 
journey  to  Egypt,  offered  no  more  than  8000  talents  for  the  provinces  of 
Co^losyria,  Phoenicia,  Judea  and  Samaria.  Upon  which  Joseph,  who  bid 
discovered  in  tho'  conversation  that  passed  between  them  in  bis  preseace, 
^at  this  purchase  was  worth  double  the  sum  they  offered,  raproacbed 
ihem  for  depreciating  the  king's  revenues  in  that  manner,  and  offered  tvice 
aa  much  as  they  bad  done.  Ptolemy  was  well  satisfied  to  see  his  reveoiw 
so  considerably  increased  ;  but  being  apprehensive  tliat  the  person  who  prof- 
fered so  large  a  sum  would  be  in  no  condition  to  pay  it ;  be  asked  Joseph 
what  security  lie  would  give  for  the  performance  of  his  agreement  ?  The 
Jewish  deputy  replied  with  a  calm  air,  that  be  had  such  persons  to  o0er  for 
bis  security  on  that  occasion,  as  he  was  certain  hi»  majesty  could  hate  no 
objections  to.  Upon  being  ordered  to  mention  them,  he  named  the  fcio^C 
and  queen  themselves ;  and  added  that  they  would  be  his  securities  to  each 
other.  The  king  couJd  not  avoid'  smiling  at  this  little  pleasantry,  ^^'^ 
put  him  in  so  good  a  humour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  thereveooev 
without  any  other  security  than  bis  verbal  promise  for  payment.  Josephf 
acted  in  that  station  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  to  the  mutual  satiefadioir 
of  the  court  and  provinces.  His  rich  competitors,  who  bad  farned  those 
revenues  before,  returned  home  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  bad  reasoa 
to  be  sensible  that  a  magnificent  equipage  is  a  very  inconsiderable  iodic*' 
tion  of  merit. 

*  King  Demetrius  died  about  this  time  in  Macedonia,  and  left  a  son  nua- 
ed  Philip  in  an  early  state  of  minority  ;  for  which  reason  his  goardlMshy 
was  consigned  to  Antigonus,  who  having  espoused  the  mother  of  bb  pup''* 
ascended  the  throne  and  reigned  for  the  space  of  12  yearsw  He  vras  loas 
nificent  in  promises,  but  extremely  frugal  in  performance,  which  occasion 
ed  his  being  surnamed  Doson.f 
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"^  Fire  or  six  years  af'ter  this  period,  Seleocus  Caliinicos,  who  for  some 
time  had  continaed  id  a  state  of  captivity  io  Parthia,  died  io  that  country 
by  a  faJi  from  his  horse.  Arsaces  had  always  treated  him  as  a  king  daring 
bis  confinement  His  wife  was  Laodice,  the  sister  of  Andromachus,  one 
of  his  generals,  and  he  had  two  sons  and  a  daug;hter  by  that  marriage,  lie 
espoused  his  daughter  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  consigned  Phry- 
gia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His  sons  were  Seleucus  and  Antiochos ;  the 
former  of  whom  surnamed  Ceraunus,  succeeded  him  in  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  republic  of  the  Achieans 
begins  to  appear  with  lustre  in  history,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  sus- 
tain warsy  particularly  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  me  to  represent  the  present  stale  of  those  two  republics  ;  and 
I  shall  begin  with  that  of  ihe  Achaeans. 

SECTION  IL 

CHARACTER  OF  ARATU8,   WHO   DELIYER8     SICTOKi;   FROM    TTRANNY. — ^THI: 
JEBTABIilSBMfiMT   OF   THE   ACBJEAHB. 

THE  republic  of  the  Acheansf  was  not  considerable  at  first,  either  for 
fhe  number  of  its  troops,  the  immensity  of  its  riches,  or  the  extent  of  its 
territory,  but  derived  its  power  from  the  great  reputation  it  acquired  for 
the  virtues  of  probity,  justice,  fove  of  liberty  ;  and  this  reputation  was  very 
ancient.  The  Crotonians  and  Sibarites  adopted  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Achieans,  for  the  re  establishment  of  good  order  in  their  cities.  The 
Lacedfemonians  aad  Thebans  had  such  an  esteem  for  their  virtue,  that 
they  chose  them,  after  the  celebrated  battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate  fhe 
differences  which  subsisted  between  them.. 

The  government  of  this  reputilic  was  democratical,  that  is  to  say  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  It  likewise  preserved  its  liberty  to  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Alexander ;  but  under  those  princes,  and  in  the  reigns  of  those  who 
succeeded  them,  it  was  either  in  subjection  to  the  Macedonians  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Qreece,  or  else  was  oppressed  b^  prue)  ty- 
rants. 

It  was  composed  of  12  {  cities,  all  in  Peloponnesus,  but  together  npt 
equal  to  a  single  one  of  considerable  rank.  This  republic  did  not  signalize 
herself  immediately  by  any  thing  great  and  remarkable,  because  amongst 
all  her  citizens  she  produced  none  of  any  distinguished  merit.  The  sequel 
%vill  discover  the  extraordinary  change  a  single  n^an  was  capable  of  intro- 
ducing among  them  by  his  great  qui^lities.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
this  little  state  was  involved  in  all  the  calamities  inseparable  from  discord. 
The  spirit  of  patriotism  no  Jonger  prevailed  among  them,  and  each  city 
was  solely  attentive  to  its  particular  interest.  Their  state  had  lost  its  form- 
er solidity,  because  they  changed  their  masters  as  often  as  Macedonia  be- 
came subject  to  new  sovereigns.  They  t^rst  submitted  to  Demetrius,  after 
him  to  Cassander,  and  last  of  all  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  left  them  in 
subjection  to  tyrants  of  his  own  establishing,  that  they  might  not  withdraw 
themselves  from  his  authority. 

say,  a  person  who  promises  to  give,  but  never  gives  what  he  promises. 
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\  These  12  cities  wf^e  Patrae,  Dymas,  Phara,  Tritea,  Lcontiiim,  .'Ej^lra,  Pc!- 
lene,  ^giara^  Bura,  Ccraiinia,  Oleniis,  kelicc. 
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*  Towards  Uie  begmniog;  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  rery  n^r  the  death  of 
Ftoleiny  Soter,  the  father  of  Philadeiphus,  and  the  expedition  of  Pyrrfaus 
ioto  Italj,  the  republic  of  the  Ackeans  resumed  their  former  customs,  and 
renewed  their  ancient  concord.  The  inhabilanta  of  Patres  and  Uymm  laid 
the  foundations  of  this  happy  chan^ce.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the 
cities,  wJiich  then  united  and  constituted  one  body  of  a  republic  aoew ;  all 
affairs  were  decided  by  a  public  council :  the  rei^isters  vrere  committed  to  a 
common  secretary  :  the  assembly  had  two  presidents,  whawere  nomioated 
by  the  cities  in  their  respective  turns  :  but  it  was  soon  thought  advisable  to 
reduce  them  to  one. 

The  gpod  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where  freedom  and 
equality,  with  a  love  of  justice  and  the  public  good,  were  the  fundamental 
principles  of  their  government,  drew  into  their  community  several  nei^- 
bouring  cities,  who  received  their  laws,  and  associated  themselves  ioto  their 
privileges.  Sicyonc  was  one  of  the  first  that  acceded  in  this  inaoDer  ;  by 
which  means  Aratus,  one  of  its  citizens,  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  a  ve- 
ry great  part,  and  became  very  illustrious. 

f  Sicyonc  wiiich  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  her  tyrants,  at- 
tempted to  shake  it  olfby  placing  CHnias  one  ofher  tirst  and  bravest  cki* 
zens  at  her  bead ;  and  the  government  alrrady  began  to  flourish  and  as- 
sume a  pew  form,  when  Abautidas  found  means  to  disconcert  this  amiable 
plan,  in  order  to  seize  the  tyranny  into  his  own  hands.  Some  of  bis  rela- 
tions and  friends  he  expelled  from  the  city,  and  took  otf  others  by  death : 
he  also  searched  for  Aratus  the  son  of  Cliuias,  who  was  tlien  but  seveo 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  destroy  him  ;  but  the  infant  escaped  with  some 
other  persons,  amidst  the  disorders  that  tilled  the  house  when  his  father  was 
killed  ;  and  as  he  was  wandering  about  the  city  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion and  distress,  he  accidentally  entered  unseen  into  a  house  which  be- 
longed to  the  tyrant's  sister.  This  lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  «a 
she  also  believed  that  this  destitute  infant  bad  taken  refuge  uniler  her  roof 
by  the  impulse  of  some  deity,  she  carefully  concealed  him,  and  when  night 
came,  caused  him  secretly  to  be  conveyed  to  Argos. 

Aratus  being  thus  preserved  from  so  imminent  a  danger,  conceived  in 
his  soul  from  henceforth  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  which  always 
increased  with  his  ago.  lie  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  by  some 
hospitable  friends  of  his  father's  at  Argos. 

^  The  new  tyranny  in  Sicyoue  had  passed  through  several  hands  in  a  short 
time,  when  Aratus  who  began  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  manhood,  was  soUcitoas 
to  deliver  his  country  entirely  from  oppression,  lie  was  greatly  respected  as 
well  for  his  birth  as  his  c<Mjrage,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  su- 
perior to  his  age,  and  a  slnmg  and  clear  umlerstanding.  These  qualities 
which  were  well  known  at  that  li:;ie,  caused  the  exiles  from  bicyooe  to 
cast  their  eyes  upon  him  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  consider  him  as  a 
person  destined  lo  be  their  future  deliverer ;  in  whici)  conjecture  they  were 
not  deceived. 

J  Aratus  who  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  formed  a  con- 
federacy against  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that  time  ;  and  though  the 
spies  he  sent  to  Ar^os  kept  a  vigilant  eye  on  his  conduct,  he  pursued  his 
measures  with  so  much  prudence  and  secrecy,  that  he  scaled  the  %valls  of 
Sicyoue,  and  entered  the  city  by  night.    The  tyrant  was  fortunate  enough 

*  A.  M.  3744.     Ant.  J.  C.  280.  ,  ,!> 
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to  fieeere  bimeeir  a  retreat,  through  subterranean  passages  ;  and  when  the 
people  assembled  in  a  tunrnilttiaus  manner,  without  knowinir  what  had 
been  transacted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  load  voice,  that  "  Aratiis,  the  son 
'*  of  Glinias,  invited  the  dlizrns  (o  resume  their  liberty."  Upon  which 
the  crowd  immediately  flocked  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  ami  burned  it 
to  ashes  in  a  few  moments ;  but  not  a  sinscle  man  was  kilted  or  wounded 
on  either  side ;  the  ^ood  genius  of  Arntus  not  sullerin^  an  action  of  this 
nature  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens  ;  and  in  this  circum- 
stance be  made  his  joy  and  triumph  consist.  He  then  recalled  all  those 
who  had  been  banished,  to  the  number  of  500. 

Sicyone  then  began  to  enjoy  some  repose,  but  Aratus  was  not  fully  re- 
lieved from  inquietude  and  perplexity.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of 
affairs  without,  he  was  sensible  that  Anli^onus  cast  a  jealous  eye  on  the 
city,  and  had  meditated  expedients  for  makine  himself  master  of  it,  from 
its  havinc:  recovered  its  liberty.  He  beiield  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  dis- 
cord sown  within,  by  those  who  had  been  banished,  and  was  extremely- 
apprehensive  of  their  effects.  He  imas:ined,  therefore,  that  the  safest  and 
most  prudent  conduct  in  this  delicate  Jimcture,  would  be  to  unite  Sicy- 
one in  the  Achaean  league,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded ;  and  thi^  was 
one  of  the  greatest  services  he  was  capable  of  rendering  his  country. 

The  power  of  the  Achroans  was  indeed  but  inconsiderable  ;  for,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  they  were  only  masters  of  three  very  small  cities. 
Their  country  was  neither  good  nor  rich,  and  they  inhabited  a  coast 
which  had  neither  ports,  nor  any  other  maritime  stations  of  security.  But, 
with  all  this  mediocrity  and  seeming  weakness,  they  of  all  people  made 
it  nnost  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could  be  always  invincible, 
when  under  good  order  and  discipline,  and  with  a  prudent  and  experien- 
ced general  at  the  head  of  them.  Thus  <lid  those  Acha^ans,  who  were  so 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  power  of  Greece,  by  con- 
tjtnntly  adhering  to  good  counsels,  and  continuing  strictly  united  together, 
without  blasting  the  merit  of  their  fellow-citizens  with  the  malignant  breath 
of  c^nvy  ;  thus,  I  say,  did  these  Achaeans  not  only  maintain  their  liberties, 
amidst  so  many  potent  cities,  and  such  a  number  of  tyrants,  but  restored 
freedom  and  safety  to  most  of  the  Grecian  states. 

Aratas  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean  league,  entered 
himself  amone  the  cavalry,  for  the  service  of  that  state,  and  was  not  a 
littlc>  esteemed  by  the  ^nerals,  for  the  promptitude  and  vivacity  he  discov- 
ered in  the  execution  of  their  orders  ;  for  though  he  had  infinitely  contrib- 
uted  to  the  power  and  credit  of  the  league,  by  strengthening  it  with  his 
own  reputation,  and  all  the  forces  of  bis  country,  yet  he  appeared  as  sub- 
uiisaive  as  the  meanest  soldier  to  the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  notwith- 
standing the -obscurity  «f  the  city  from  whence  that  officer  was  selected 
for  such  an  employment.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent  example  for  young 
princes  and  noblemen,  when  they  serve  in  armies,  which  will  teach  them 
to  forget  their  birth  on  those  occasions,  and  pay  an  exact  submission  to 
the  orders  of  their  commanders. 

*  The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratus  are  undoubtedly  worthy  of  ad- 
miration. He  was  naturally  polite  and  obliging ;  his  sentiments  were  great 
and  noble ;  and  he  entirely  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  the  state,  with- 
out any  interested  views.  He  was  an  implacable  enemy  io  tyrants,  and 
regulated  his  friendship  and  enmity  by  the  public  utility.  He  was  qualifi- 
(Bd,  in  many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the  head  of  affairs  :  his  expressions 

*  riut.  in  Arat.  p.  lOSl.     Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  277,  273/ 
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in  diacouree  were  alirg7s  proper;  his  tboughtB  jast,  and  even  Iris  sileneo 
judicious.     He  conducted  iiimself  with  a  complacency  of  temper,  in  all 
differences  iliat  arose  in  any  deliberations  of  moment^  and  had  no  superi' 
or  in  the  happy  art  of  contracting;  friendships  and  alliances.     He  had  a 
wonderful  facility  in  forniiofi;  enterprises  against  an  enemy ;  in  making  his 
designs  impenetrable  secrets,  and  in  executing  them  happily  by  his  pa- 
tience and  intrepidity.     It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  this  cele- 
brated Aratus  did  not  seem  to  be  the  same  man  at  the  head  of  an  army? 
nothing  could  then  be  discovered  in  him,  but  protraction,  irresolution,  and 
timidity  ;  whilst  every  prospect  of  danger  was  insupportable  to  him*     Not 
that  he  really  wanted  courage  and  baldoess,  but  these  qualities  seemed  to  be 
struck  languid  by  the  greatness  of  the  execution,  and  he  was  only  timorous 
on  certain  occasions  and  at  intervals.     It  was  from  this  disposition  of  his, 
that  all  Peloponnesus  was  filled  with  the  trophies  of  his  conquerors,  and 
the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats.    In  this  manner,  says  Poly  bins,  has  na- 
ture compounded  different  and  contrary  qualities  together,  not  only  in  the 
bodies  of  men,  but  even  in  their  minds ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  to  ac- 
count for  the  surprising  diversity  we  frequently  perceive  in  the  same  per- 
sons.    On  some  occasions  they  appear  lively,  heroic  and  undaunted  ;  and 
at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  resolution  entirely  abandon  them. 

*  I  have  already  observed  that  those  citizens  who  had  been  banished, 
gave  Aratus  great  perplexity.  His  disquiet  was  occasioned  by  their  preten- 
sions to  the  lands  and  houses  they  possessed  before  their  exile ;  the  great- 
est part  of  which  had  been  consigned  to  other  persons,  who  after^vards  sokl 
them,  and  disappeared  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  It  was  reasona- 
ble that  these  exiles  should  be  reinstated  in  their  former  possessions  aOcr 
their  recal  from  banishment,  and  they  made  application  to  that  effect  with 
all  imaginable  importunity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  part  of  what 
they  claimed  had  been  alienated  to  fair  purchasers,  who  consequently  ex- 
pected to  be  reimbursed  before  they  delivered  up  sucli  houses  and  lands 
to  the  claimants.  The  pretensions  and  complaints  on  this  occasion  were 
vigorously  urged  on  both  sides,  and  Sicyone  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
lieing  ruined  by  a  civil  war  which  seemed  inevitable.  Never  waa  any  af- 
fair more  difficult  than  this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  reconciling  the  two 
parties,  whose  demands  were  equally  equitable,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
satisfy  them  both  at  the  same  time,  without  expending  very  considerahie 
sums,  which  the  state  was  in  no  condition  to  furnish.  In  this  emergency 
lie  could  think  of  no  resource  but  the  goodness  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt,  whicli  he  himself  had  experienced,  on  the  following  oc- 
casion. 

Timt  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and  other  paintings  : 
Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  such  performances,  col- 
lected all  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  which  he  couhl  possibly  pro- 
cure, especially  those  of  PamphiUis  and  Mclanlhus,  and  sent  them  to  the 
King.  Sicyone  was  still  in  great  reputation  for  tiie  arts,  and  painting  in 
particular  ;  the  true  taste  of  wiiich  was  preserved  there  in  all  its  ancient 
purity.  It  is  even  said,  tliat  Apelles,  who  was  then  admired  by  all  the 
world,  had  been  at  Sicyone,  where  he  frequented  the  schools  of  two  paint- 
ers, to  whom  he  gave  a  talent,  equal  to  1000  crowns,  not  for  acc|uiring  a 
perfection  in  the  art  from^  them,  but  in  order  to  obtain  a  sliare  in  their 
great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had  reinstated  his  city  in  its  former  liber< 
ties,  he  destroyed  all  the  pictures  of  tlie  tyrants ;  but  when  he  came  to 
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that  of  Aristratas,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  whom  the  painC^ 
er  had  represented  in  (he  attitude  of  standing  in  a  triumphant  chariot,  he 
hesitated  a  long  time  whether  he  should  deface  it  or  sot ;  for  ait  the  cap- 
ital disciples  of  Melantbus  had  contributed  to  the  completion  of  that 
piece,  and  it  bad  even  been  touched  by  the  pencil  of  Apelles.  This  work 
was  so  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that  Aratus  was  enchanted  with  its  beauties ; 
hot  bis  aversion  for  tyrants  prevailed  over  hi»  admiration  of  the  picture, 
and  he  accordingly  ordered  it  to  be  destroyed. 

The  fine  taste  of  Aratus  for  painting  had  recommended  him  to  Ihe  good 
graces  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  he  therefore  thought  he  might  take  the  liberty  to 
implore  the  generosity  of  that  prince,  in  the  melancholy  situation  to  which 
he  was  then  reduced.  With  this  view  he  emiiarked  for  Etrypt,  but  waa 
exposed  to  many  dangers  and  disappointments,  before  he*  could  arrive  in 
that  kingdom.  He  bad  a  long  audience  of  Ptolemy,  who  esteemed  him 
the  better  the  more  he  knew  bim  ;  and  presented  him  with  130  talents  for 
the  benefit  of  his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  49  talents  when  he  set  out 
for  Peloponnesus,  and  the  king  remitted  him  the  remainder  in  separate 
payments. 

His  fortanafe  return  occasioned  universal  joy  in  Sicyone,  and  he  was 
invested  with  full  power  to  decide  the  pretensions  of  the  exiles,  and  regu*- 
late  the  partkioas  to  be  made  tn  their  favour.  But  as  a  wise  politician, 
who  is  not  for  engrossing  the  decision  of  all  affairs  to  himself,  nor  afraid 
of  diminishing  his  reputation  by  admitting  others  to  share  it  with  him,  ho 
firmly  refused  the  honours  designed  him,  ami  nominated  for  his  coadjutors 
15  citizens  of  the  greatest  repute,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  at  last  re-* 
fitoreti  harmony  and  peace  among  the  inhabitants,  and  refunded  to  the  sev- 
eral purchasers  all  the  sums  they  had  expended  for  the  lands  and  houses 
Ihey  had  actually  boaght.  It  has  always  been  observed,  that  glory  pursues 
those  who  are  iodustrioas  to  decline  it.  Aratus,  therefore,  who  thought 
himself  in  need  of  good  counsels,  to  assist  him  in  the  determination  oC 
this  important  affair  (and  persons  of  the  greatest  merit  always  entertain 
the  same  difiidence  of  themseives,)  had  all  the  honour  of  this  affair.  H\a 
conduct  was  infinitely  applauded ;  statnes  were  erected  to  him,  and  tlia 
people,  by  public  mscriptrons,  dechired  bim  the  fa^er  of  the  people,  and 
the  deliverer  of  his  country.  These  are  qualities  that  infinitely  transcend 
those  of  the  most  celebrated  conr|uerors. 

A  success  so  illustrious  gave  Antieenus  jealousy  and  even- fear  ;  in  con- 
sequence  of  which,  at  a  iHiblic  entertainment,  he  artfully  enhanced  the 
merit  and  capacity  of  this  young  man  by  extraordinary  praises,  possibly 
with  an  intention  either  to  gain  him  over  to  his  own  interest,  or  to  render 
him  suspected  to  Ptolemy.  He  insinuated,  in  terms  sufficiently  intellisribic, 
that  Aratae  having  discovered  by  his  own  experience,  the  vanity  of  the 
Egyptian  pride,  intended  to  attach  himself  to  his  service ;  and  that  hir 
therefore  was  resolved  to  employ  him  in  his  affairs :  he  concluded  thits* 
strain  of  artifice  with  entreating  ail  the  lords  of  his  court,  who  were  theif 
present,  to  regard  him  for  the  future  as  their  friend.  The  particulars  of 
this  discourse  were  soon  repeated  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a  little  surpri.^- 
edand  aOlicted  when  he  heard  them;  and  he  complaiiUMl  lo  Aralus  ot* 
this  injurious  change,  but  the  latter  easily  justified  liimf-clf  to  that  mon- 
arch. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  (he  Acbajans,  for  the  first  time. 
Ravaged  Locris,  and  ail  Ihe  territory  of  Cnly<lon,  and  advanced  with  a  bo- 
dy of  10,000  men  to  bJiw^tii-  (ho  Btrofians  ;  tint  was  so  unfortunate  a=  not 
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to  arrivo  9mon^.  them  (ill  after  tl^e  baUie  of  Cbfieronea,  *  m  which  tbef 
were  defeated  by  the  iEtoiians. 

f  Eight  yeora  after  this  traasactioo,  he  was  elected  geoeral  of  the  Ache- 
aos  a  Becond  time,  and  rendered  great  service  to  all  Greece,  by  ao  action 
which,  according:  to  Plutarch,  was  equal  to  any  of  the  moat  illustrious  eo- 
terpriaeB  of  the  Grecian  leaders. 

The  iathmus  of  Corinth  which  separates  the  two  seas,  unites  the  cooli- 
neot  of  Greece  with  that  of  Peloponaesus  ;  the  citadel  also  of  Corinth,  dls 
tineuished  by  the  name  of  Acro-Corinthus,  is  situated  on  a  high  mouotaio, 
exactly  in  the  middle  of  those  (wo  continents,  which  are  there  m'M 
from  each  other  by  a  very  narrow  neck  of  land  ;  by  which  means  tbb  for- 
tress, when  furnished  with  a  good  garrison,  cuts  off  all  communicalioj),b;r 
eea  and  land,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  isthmus,  and  renders  the  person 
who  possesses  it,  with  a  good  body  of  troops  absolute  master  of  all  Greece. 
Philip  called  this  citadel  *'  the  shackles  of  Greece :"  and  as  it  was  capable 
of  being,  rrndered  such,  it  created  jealou&y  in  all  the  neighbouriag  filalw, 
antl  ei«pccially  in  kings  and  princes  who  consequently  were  deslious  oi 
seizing  it  for  llieir  own  use. 

Aniigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  himself  master  of  this  plice, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  carry  it  by  surprise,  and  made  no  scruple  to  con^nt- 
ulate  him&elf  as  much  on  this  success  as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratu5,oii  the 
otiier  hand,  entertained  hopes  of  wresting  this  fortress  from  him,  in  bis  turn: 
and  while  all  his  thoughts  were  employed  to  that  effect,  an  atxidenUl 
circumstance  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  of  accomplishing  bis  de 
sien. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  had  taken  a  journey  to  Sicyooe,iB 
or<ler  (o  transact  some  affairs  in  tiiat  city,  and  had  there  contracted  mjo- 
mate  acquaintance  with  a  banker,  who  was  a  particular  friend  of  Aratus. 
As  the  citadel  happened  to  be  the  subject  of  one  of  their  cooversaliunj, 
Ersinus  told  his  friend,  that  when  he  went  to  visit  his  brother,,  wbo  was* 
soldier  of  the  garrison,  he  had  observeil  a  narrow  tract  hewn  in  the  rock, 
which  led  to  that  part,  of  the  summit  where  the  wall  of  the  citadel  «» 
very  lo'.v.  The  banker  was  very  attentive  to  this  account,  and  viia^ 
smile,  desired  his  friend  to  tell  him,  whether  he  and  his  brother  woujuw 
inclinabic  to  gain  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  make  their  fortunes?  ifP" 
nus  immediately  conriprehended  the  bent  of  this  question,  and  promt^o 
to  sound  his  brother  Diodes  on  that  head.  Some  few  days  after  this  con- 
versation he  returned  to  the  banker,  and  engaged  to  conduct  ^'*^^°*|? 
(hat  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  hei«rht  of  the  wall  did  not  exceed  j^ 
feet ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  that  himself  and  lu's  brother  would  asa^t 
btm  in  executing  the  rest  of  his  enterprise.  Aratus  promised,  on  bis  paf'i 
to  give  them  tJO  talents,  if  the  affair  should  succeed  ;  but  as  it  became  re- 
quisite to  ilcposit  that  gnrn  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  secanO  ^ 
the  (wo  brothers^,  and  as  A Adus  was  neither  master  of  so  many  ^'^"^  ?  ^ 
had  any  inclination  to  borrow  i'nem,  for  fear  of  giving  suspicion  hy  ' 
proceeding,  which  would  have  entirely  defeated  Ids  enterprise,  he  pie  9 
nil  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  with  his  wife's  jewels  to  the  banker,  ^  * 
citrity  for  the  promised  sum.  .      ^^ 

Aratus  had  so  great  a  st>ul,  says  Plutarch,  and  such  an  ardour  ^^!^ 
aotioDS,  (bat  when  he  considered  with  himself,  how  universally  tliew 

*  Philip,  above  40  years  before  this  pvont,  h^id  obUincd  a  ccltbra^ctl  vjr^"  . 
over  the  Athitniiuis  and  Thcbana  iKjar  the  same  place. 
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BpiiniiiioDdts  and  Phoeton  had  been  fepnitM  flie  mort  worfllif  tiid  jmf 
meo  in  all  Greeee,  for  refdsinir  the  preecnts  that  bad  beeo  offered  to  tfaeoiy 
and  preferrittK  Tirtne  to  all  the  riebes  in  the  world,  he  wu  8olicltoas  to  re* 
fine  upon  their  neyeroelty  and  disinterested  spirit  There  is  certainly  a 
wide  difference  between  the  mere  refusal  of  presents,  And  Ch«  sacrifice  of 
a  peraon's  setf  and  forlane  for  the  service  of  the  public*  Aratus  parted 
with  all  his  Ibrtune,  and  that  too  without  its  beinn:  known,  for  an  enters 
prise,  wherein  he  alone  was  etposed  to  all  the  danp^er.  Where  is  tha 
man,  cries  Plutarch  aiaidst  the  enthusiasm  into  which  this  amiable  actioQ 
bad  wrouaht  him,  who  can  possibly  be  incapable  of  admiring  so  uncooiH 
iDon  and  surprising  an  instance  of  maf^naaiiDity !  Who,  eren  at  this  timci 
can  forbear  to  interest  himself  in  this  great  eiploit,  and  to  combat  in  ima- 
gination by  the  side  of  so  great  a  man,  Who  paid  so  dearly  for  so  extras 
ordinary  a  danger,  and  pledged  the  most  raluable  part  of  his  fortune,  only 
to  procure  an  opportunity  of  advancing  into  the  midst  of  his  enemies  in 
the  dead  of  night,  wtiea  he  knew  he  should  be  compelled  to  engage  for 
his  own  life,  without  any  other  security  than  the  hopes  of  performing  • 
noble  action ! 

It  may  justly  be  remarked  on  this  occasion,  that  the  taste  for  glory,  dis- 
interestedness, and  the  public  gnod,  was  perpetuated  among  the  Oreeks^ 
by  the  remembrance  of  those  great  men  who  dtstinguished  themselves  in 
past  ages  by  such  glorious  sentiments.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which 
attends  history  written  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  principal  advent* 
age  derived  from  it 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprise  were  disconcerted  by  a  tariety  of 
obstructions,  any  one  of  which  seemed  sufficient  to  have  rendered  K  inef- 
fectual ;  but  when  all  these  were  at  last  surmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his 
troops  to  pass  the  idght  under  arms.  He  then  selected  400  men,  most  of 
whom  were  unacquainted  with  the  design  he  intended  to  execute :  they 
were  all  furnished  with  scaling  ladders,  and  he  led  them  directly  to  the 
gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of  Juno's  temple.  Tha  sky  was  then  un* 
clofided,  and  the  moon  shone  extremely  bright,  which  filled  the  adventur-* 
ers  with  just  apprehensions  of  being  discovered.  But  in  a  little  time  a 
dark  fog  rose  very  fortunately  from  the  sea,  and  shed  a  thick  gloom  ov«r 
aN  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.  Ail  the  troops  then  seated  themselvea 
00  the  ground  to  take  off  their  shoes,  as  well  to  lessen  the  noise,  as  to  fa- 
cilitate their  ascent  by  the  scaling  ladders,  from  which  they  would  not 
then  be  so  Kable  to  slip.  In  the  mean  time,  Erginus,  with  seven  resohit« 
young  men,  habited  like  travellers,  passed  through  the  gate  without  being 
penselved,  and  killed  the  ceotinel  and  guards  who  were  there  upon  duty. 
The  ladders  iv«re  then  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  Aratus  ascended  with  100 
of  his  boldest  troops,  giving  orders  to  the  rest  to  folk>w  him  as  fast  as 
they  were  able  ;  and  when  they  had  all  monnted  the  walla,  he  descended 
into  the  city  with  the  utmost  joy,  as  having  already  succeeded,  by  pasa* 
ing  undiscovered.     ' 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  saw  a  amali  guard  of 
four  men  with  lights  in  their  hands,  by  whom  they  were  not  perceived^ 
because  the  darkness  of  the  night  shrowled  them  from  their  view.  Aratua 
and  his  men  shrunk  back  into  a  line,  agtainst  some  walls  and  ruins  that  wera 
near,  where  they  disposed  themselves  into  an  ambuscade,  from  wbeoce 
they  started  as  the  four  men  were  passing  by,  and  killed  three  of  their 
number.  The  fourth,  who  received  a  deep  wound  on  bis  head,  fled  from 
the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  lie  was  able,  that  the  enemy  were  etir- 
tered  the  city.  The  trumpets  in  a  moment  Bouaded  the  alarm,  and  all 
Vol.  IU.  52 
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theiDlialiitants  crowded  togetiier  at  the  uome.  The  etDeete  were  almiljr 
fUled  with  people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  by  the  Maae  ofhnionreraUt 
li^tB  which  were  immediately  setup  id  the-city,  andalsa  on  the  nusparii 
of  the  castle,  whilst  every  place  resounded- with  coafa^ed  cries  Umt  were 
not  to  be  distingaished. 

Aratus  still  continued  hb  profress,  notwithstandnig  thaahnn,  anico- 
dvaroiired  to  climb  the  steep  rocks,  which  at  first  were  very  diflleallof  n- 
oent,  because  he  had  missed  the  path  thait  led  to  the  wall  througb  Domber- 
less  windings,  which  it  was  almost  inpfactlciible  to  trace  out.  WkiieiR 
was  thus  perplexed,  the  clouds  dispersed,^  as  if  a  miracle  had  iotsrpoMd 
in  his  favour;  the  moon  then  appeared  in  its  former  brif^hiesB,  and  ds- 
covered  all  the  intricacies  of  the  path,  till  he  arrived  on  the  spot  of  fround 
at  the  foot  oi  tUe  wall,  which  had  been  formerly  described  te  Urn.  TJie 
skies  were  then  happily  covered  with  clouds  again,  and  the  mooamMee 
more  nnmersed  in  darkness. 

The  300  soldiers  whom  Aratnahad  lefT  without,  near  the  temple  of  Js- 
no,  having  entered  the  city,  which  was  then  filled  widi  fionfaaioe  asd  to- 
mult,  and  also  itiurninated  with  a  prodigious  number  of  lichts;  sad  ad 
being  able  to  find  (he  path  which  Aratus  hai!  taken,  drew  op  iato  a 
close  body,  under  a  bending  roek  which  sbadei^them  at  the  boHoaaC 
the  precipiee,  and  there  they  waited  In  the  ntmost  amiety  sad  distrm 
Aratus  was  then  skinntshing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  the  aoise 
of  the  combatants  might  easily  be  heard :  bat  aa  the  souod  was  repeated 
by  the  echoeaof  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it  was  impossible  to  dbl» 
guish  the  place  from  whence  it  proceeded,  'f  heae  soldiers,  tliersfow,aot 
knowing  whialrway  to  bend  their  course,  Archelaas,  whe  eaoiaaBikd 
the  troops  of  king  Antigoniis,  having  drawn  out  a  coasideraUe  Domba 
of  troops,  mounted  Ihe  ascent  with  lood  shoiils,  and  a  great  Uaai  at 
trumpets,  with  an  intenticKi  to  assault  Aratus  in  bis  rear,  and  pasedbf 
those  SM  men  without  perceiviog  them  :.  but  wben  be  had  advanesda  lit- 
tle beyond  them,  ihey  started  lirom  the  place  of  their  coneeahneat,  asd 
they  had  been  planted  expressly  in  ambuscade,  and  fell  open  him  with 
great  resolution,  kifHng  all  who  first  came  in  their  way.  The  rest  of  na 
troops,  atid  even  Arcbekius  himself,  were  then  seined  with  saebaMOtkr* 
nation,  that  they  fled  ftiom  thcii  enemies,  who  eoaiianed  to  attack  tbcD 
in  their  retreat,  till  they  iHid  alt'  diapersed'  themselves  iiv  the  city* 

This  defeat  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  arrivai  of  lLtpm>  *>J^ 
had  been  sent  by  those  that  were  fighting  on  the  walla  of  the  eitadeli  » 
ac^tuaintthem  that  Aratus  waa  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  made  ate^ 
vigorous  defence,  and  Was  in  great  need  of  immediate  aasistaiice'  ^ 
troops  then  desired  him  to  be  their  eonducter  ttiat  moment,  aiid  w  ^^ 
mounted  the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  tbeb  appreadi  by  loud  cries,  to  ani- 
mate their  friends,  and  redouble  their  ardour.  The  beams  of  the  0oaik 
which  was  then  in  the  foil,  played  upon  their  armour,,  and,  in  eoajei""'" 
with  the  length  of  the  way  by  which  they  ascended,  made  the>B  IPP'* 
more  namerou«,  while  the  midnight  slfenete  remlcFed  the  echoes  id* 
mere  strong  and  audible ;  by  which  meana  their  abouts  seemed  ^^  ?^ 
much  greater  body  of  men  than  they  roally  were*  In  a  ward,  .***"j;J  J 
at  last  had  joined  their  comtianions,  they  charged  their  enenaie«J'""^ 
viffour  that  soon  dispersed  theq»,  upon  which*  they  posted  tbeawe*^^  ^ 
the  wkU,  and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  citadel  by  break  of  wf  > 
that  the  sun's  first  rays  saw  thein  victorioua.  The  rest  of  their  ^^^j^^ 
ved  at  the  same  time  from  Sicyone  ^  and  the  Oormtlnaasf  After  ther 
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Wlllinitif  fbrowB  epen  the  city  seated  to  receive  them,  awieted  them  liiina- 
Ising  tiie  troops  of  AnCtj^onus  prtBoners  of  war. 

ilratn,  irhen  he  had  effectnally  Becored  his  ▼i^^torf,  desceadeil  from 
the  citadel  into  the  theatre,  which  was  then  crowded  with  a  vast  oonconrse 
of  people^  drawn  thither  by  their  curiosity  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  bim* 
speak.  After  he  had  posted  his  Aehssans  en  two  Nnes,  in  the  aveeues  of 
Ihe  tiieedrey  headyanced  from  the  bottom  of  the  stage  completely  arm- 
ed, with  a  cottDteoaiice  extrei»ely  chan^d  by  his  want  of  rest,  and  the 
loogiatig^ue  he  had  seataioed.  The  boM  and  manly  joy  ^ith  whieh  this 
exIraonUsafy  saccess  had  inspired  him,  was  elnciired  by  the  languor  his 
extreme  weakness  and  decay  of  spirits  had  eeeasioned.  The  moment 
lie  appeared  in  the  theatre,  aU  the  people  were  emnteus  te  testify  their  pro- 
feuod  respect  and  gratitede,  by  repeated  applaases  and  acclamations.  Ara« 
iQs,  in  the  mean  thoe,  shifted  his  lance  from  his  left  to  his  riji^ht  hand  $ 
and  then  rested  upon  it,  with  his  body  bent  a  little  towards  the  audience,, 
itt  which  postere  be  continued  for  some  time. 

WImii  the  whole  theatre  was  at  tost  silent,  he  exerted  all  the  yigour  he 
had  left,  and  aeqaainted  them,  in  a  long  discourse,  with  the  particulars  of 
the  Aebeao  league  ;  after  which  he  e^^iprted  them  to  accede  to  it.  He 
likewise  delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their  city,  which,  till  then,  had  ne- 
ver lieeB  in  their  power  from  the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of 
Antig<Hfus,  lie  restored  Arelielaiis,  whom  he  bad  taken  prisoner,  to  his 
liberty,  bnt  caused  Theophrastus  to  suffer  death  for  refusing  to  quit  the 
cHy. 

Aratos  made  himself  master  of  the  temple  of  Jmio,  and  of  the  port, 
srhere  he  seized  26  of  the  king's  ships.  He  also  took  500  .war  horses,  and 
400  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwards  sold.  The  Achieans  kept  the  citadel, 
Im  which  they  placed  a  garrison  of  400  men. 

Aa  action  ao  bold  and  eaceessfn  I  as  this,  roust  undoubtedly  he  prodeet* 
ive  of  very  fortnoateev'eats.  The  inhabitants  of  Megara  quilled  the  par^ 
ij  of  Antigonus,  and  joined  Amtus.  Their  example  was  soon  followed 
by  the  pec^  of  Trantetts  and  Epidanrus,  who  acceded  to  the  Acheai^ 
league. 

Aietas  also  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  confederacy,  hy 
amigoiag  the  superiatendency  of  the  war  to  him,  and  electing  him  geosh 
ralissimo  of  their  troops  hy  sea  and  land.  This  event  acquired  him  se 
rooeb  credit  and  repotatton,  that  though  the  nomination  of  any  man  to  the 
pest  of  captain  geaenl  for  a  succession  of  years  was  expressly  prohibited 
by  the  laws,  Arates  was  however  elected  every  other  year,  and  he,  ei- 
ther by  his  counsels  or  personal  conduct,  enjoyed  that  command  without 
apy  diseontiauaUoai:  for  it  was  evident  to  all  manlitnd,  that  neither  riches, 
nor  the  friendship  of  kings,  nor  eve«  the  particular  advantages  of  Sicy^ 
one.  Ids  native  place,  nor  any  other  consideration  whatever,  had  the  leait 
eempetition  la  Ma  mind  with  the  welfare  and  aggrandisement  of  the  Aehs^ 
ans*  .  He  was  ^rsuaded,  that  aH  weak  cities  resemble  those  parts  of  the 
bfKly  which  only  thrive  and  exist  by  their  mutual  union,  and  must  infal* 
libly  perish  when  once  they  are  separated  ;  as  the  sustenance  by  which 
they  subsist  irill  be  discontinued  from  that  moment.  Cities  soon  sink  uti* 
to  ruin,  wlien  the  social  bands  which  connect  ilhem  are  once  dissolved ; 
but  they  are  always  seen  to  flourish,  and  improve  in  power  and  prtiBperity, 
when  they  become  parts  of  a  large  body,  and  are  assoeiated  by  a  unity  of 
interest.  A  common  precaution  then  reigns  thronsh  the  whole,  andis  tto 
happy  source  of  life,  from  whence  all  the  vlgpur  that  supports  them  is 
derived. 
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*  All  fte  TiewB  of  Aratas,  while  be  contiiraed  io  liii  emptoyiMiit,  M* 
pA  entirely  to  the  expulMon  of  the  Maeedoaiaiie  oat  of  PeiopiMBeiis,  ii4 
Ihe  aboiitioo  of  all  kindB  of  tynaoy  ;  the  ffe-estalj^ahmeat  of  the  dtiei 
in  their  ancient  Kherty,  and  the  exerclte  of  their  laws.  Tbete  were  tke 
only  motivea  which  prompted  him  to  oppose  the  entefpriaea  of  AallpNHa 
Oonatue,  daring  the  life  of  that  prioee, 

f  Hf  also  parBOed  the  aame  eondvct  with  respect  to  Demetfias,  vto 
ancceeded  Antlgonue,  and  reigned  for  the  apace  of  ten  yean.  TheiBtoii- 
pns  had  at  firat  joined  Antlgonoa  Gonatos,  with  an  intoiitlon  to  deili«7  Ibi 
Achiean  league,  but  embroiled  tbemtelveB  with  I>emetria»  bis  taoeenor, 
who  declared  war  against  them.  |  The  Aebieanay  for^tHag  on  tyiooa* 
alon  the  ill  treatment  they  bad  received  from  that  people,  maKbcdtollieir 
assistance,  by  which  means  a  strict  anion  Wias  re-established  betwaesdwa, 
|ind  became  very  advantageous  to  all  the  neighbouring  cities. 

I  iliyrium  was  then  governed  by  several  petty  kings,  wbaaMhd 
chiefly  by  rapine^  and  exercised  a  sort  of  piracy  against  dl  the  m^SMu- 
ing  countries,  Agron,  the  son  of  Pleurates,  Seerdiledes,  Deflwbhn  of 
Pharos,  so  called  from  a  dty  of  lUyrinm  subject  to  him,  werr  the  petty 
princes  who  infested  all  the  neighbouring  p^^ta,  and  attacked  Coitfn, 
and  the  Acamanians  in  particolar.  ^  Teota  reigned  after  the  death  other 
husband  Agron,  who  ended  his  days  by  intemperanoe,  and  left  s  jooif 
aon  named  Pineus.  These  people,  harassed  In  the  manner  I  hsTtoci' 
tiOned,  had  recourse  to  the  .£toiians  and  AchsBans,  who  readily  loder- 
4ook  their  defence ;  and  their  good  services  were  not  repaid  with*  ingnti* 
Inde.  The  people  of  Coroyra  made  an  alliance  with  (he  IllyrianB,  iooq 
»fter  tUa  event,  and  received  Pemetrius  of  Pbaras,-  with  bIsgarriiOBiBto 
their  city. 

Y  The  Romans  were  so  offended  at  the  piracies  with  ^icb  (bh  peopk 
Infeated  thev  dtisens  and  merchants,  that  they  sent  an  erabasBy  toTrnd, 
toeomplaio  of  those  injurious  proceedings.  That  princess  ceased  o«e  of 
the  ambassadors  to  be  slain,  and  the  other  to  he  thrown  into  priioo,  o^hiek 
provoked  the  Romans  to  declare  war  against  her,  in  revenge  for  so  ost- 
rageous  an  inault.  The  two  consuls,  L.  Posthumus  Albinas,  and  €s.  Pol' 
Tios  CJentomalns,  set  out  with  a  commission  to  invade  lllyrluiB  bj  set  and 
land.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in  concert  xf itb  Qemetrius  of  Pharos,  de 
iivered  op  to  the  conaol  Fulviuifthe  garrison  they  had  received  loto  ^' 
etty ;  and  the  Romans,  after  they  had  remstated  Corcyra  la  its  kmef^ 
erties,  advanoed  Into  Iliyrium,  and  oonipiered  gi^atpart  of  IheeonDtrTI 
but  conssgned  ae  veral  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  compeasation  for  bis  treaeb^ 
erofis  conduct  in  their  favour. 

**Teuta  rMoced  to  the  utmost  extremity,  implored  peaceof  the  Romss», 
and  obtaiaed  it  on  her  engagement  to  pay  an  yearly  tribute,  and  ^^^^ 
all  Iliyrium  except  a  few  places  which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy ;  but  w 
most  benefickl  artiele  for  the  Oreeka  was,  her  bebig  restraioed  from  uii* 
ing  beyond  the  city  of  Liaaiis  i^^th  more  tfaap  tsfo  smaM  vessels,  aodffvo 
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tii9MW««eDoiio0i|Piv«iif  ara*.  Tb^  oMieriNilly  UoncswhaMonMl  to 
buire  Im0«  Bubordioato  to  Teuta,  were  comprohflOiM  in  thk  treaty,  tboi^la 
It  expcesftly  meDtiQiiad  aeae  but  tiMt  princess. 

Tbe  RoaoapMi  tbea  eaoaed  tbeoMeivas  to  be  reepeeted  in  Greece  by  a 
flolemai  embaMy^  and  tbis  was  the  fint  tioie  tbat  tbeir  power  was  known 
in  tbat  country*  Tbey  also  sent  ambeteadofs  to  tbe  Atolians  and  Achm^ 
aoa,  to  aMnwiinieate  to  tbenik  tbe  treaty  tbey  had  lately  oonelnded  with  the 
lllyrians.  Otbers  were  also  dispatebed  to  Ooriotb  and  Athf  n^  and  the  Co- 
rintbians  then  declared  for  tbe  first  time  1^  a  pnblio  decree,  that  tbe  Ro« 
mans  should  be  admitted  to  celebrate  tbe  Isthmian  ffansea  with  the  same 
privileges  as  tbe  Greeks.  The  freedom  of  tbe  city  was  also  granted  them 
at  Athens,  and  they  were  permitted  to  be  initiated  into  their  solemn  myste- 
ries. 

Aratos  after  the  death  of  Demetrins,  who  reigned  only  ten  years,  found 
the  dispositions  of  the  people  Toiy  iaTonraUe  to  his  designs.  Several  ty- 
rants wbon»  thai  prince  had  supported  with  all  his  credit,  and  to  whom  be 
paid  large  pensions,  having  lost  tbeir  support  by  his  death,  made  a  volun- 
tary resignation  of  the  authority  they  bad  usuiq^  over  thdr  cjtisens ;  oth'- 
ers  of  them  either  intimidated  by  tbe  menaces  of  Aratus,  or  prevailed  up* 
on  by  his  promises,  followed  their  example ;  and  tie  procured  several  ad- 
vantages ibr  Uk^m  aU,  that  tbey  might  have  no  tenptntian  to  repent  their 
conduct,  - 

*  Aratus  wbo  beheld  with  regret  tbe  subjection  of  the  people  of  Anios 
to  the  tyrant  Aristomacbus,  undertook  their  deKveranee,  and  made  it  a, 
point  of  honour  to  restore  liberty  to  Ibat  city,  as  a  vecompense  Ibr  tbe  od- 
ucation  he  had  received  there  ;  and  he  also  considered  the  accession  of  so 
potent  a  city  to  the  Achiean  league  as  highly  advantageous  to  the  cousroon 
/^use ;  but  his  measures  to  this  effect  were  rendered  unauocessful  at  ttiat 
time.  Aristomacbus  was  soon  after  slain  by  bis  domestics ;  and  before 
there  could-  be  any  opportunity  to  regulate  affairs,  Arbtippus,  a  tyrant  more 
detestable  than  his  predecessor,  seised  the  supreme  power  into  bis  own 
bands,  and  had  the  dexterity  to  maintain  himself  in  tbat  usurpation,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  Argives ;  but  as  be  beheld  a  mortal  enemy  in  Ara- 
tus, during  whose  life  be  imagined  his  own  would  always  be  in  danger,  be 
resolved  to  destroy  him  by  £e  assistance  of  king  Antigoous  Doson,  who 
agreed  to  be  the  minister  of  bis  vengeance*  He  bad  already  preparsd  as- 
sassins in  all  parts,  who  watched  an  opportqnity  of  executing  their  bloody 
comnussion.  No  prince  or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more  effectual 
guard  than  the  firm  and  sincere  aSecdon  of  those  they  govern  :  for  when 
ooce  the  nobility  and  people  have  been  accustomed  not  to  fsar  their  prince 
but  to  fear  for  him,  Innumerable  eyes  and  ears  are  mitentive  to  all  -  that 
passes.  This  Aratus  wa4  so  happy  as  to  experience  in  tbe  present  co^ifnc- 
ture. 

Piutarch  on  this  occasion,  draws  a  fine  contrast  between  tbe  troubles  and 
anxieties  of  Aristippw,  and  tbe  peace  and  tranquility  of  Aratos.  That  ty- 
rant says  be,  who  maintained  sneh  a  body  of  troops  for  tbe  security  of  bis 
person,  and  who  had  shed  the  blood  of  all  those  of  whom  he  entertained 
any  dread,  was  incapable  of  enjoying  a  moment's  repose,  either  by  night 
or  day.  Every  circumstance  ainrmed  him  ;  his  soul  was  the  seat  of  terror 
and  anxiety,  that  new  no  intermissiott ;  and  he  oven  trembled  at  hii  own 
shadow.  A  dreadful  guard  continually  watched  round  his  bouse  with 
4rawn  swords,  and  as  his  life  was  perpetually  in  their  pdwer,  he  feared 
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tkeUi  more  thaa  cU  Hie  rest  <if  mankiad.  He  mrer  penmtteA^ien  to  en- 
ter his  palace,  but  ordered  them  to  be  etatiooed  in  the  portkoefl,  wbieh  ea- 
tirely  surrounded  that  structure.  He  drove  avray  all  hbdoniesliCB  fbe  mo- 
neat  be  had  supped;  after  which  he  shut  the  gate  of  his  court  vritfa  bis  owa 
haads,  aod  then  retired  with  his  conoubine  into  an  apper  apartment  which 
he  entered  by  a  trap  door.  When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed  bis  bed 
upon  it,  and  slept  as  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  sleep  in  his  eonditioD, 
whose  soul  is  a  perpetual  prey  to  trouble,  terror  and  apprehension.  The 
mother  of  his  coacubine  removed  each  night  the  ladder  by  whieb  he  is* 
oended  into  his  eharaber,  and  replaced  it  in  its  former  situation  the  Dext 
Hiomiag«  Aratus  on  the  other  hand,  who  had  acquired  perpetual  pover, 
not  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  merely  by  hie  virtue  and  in  effect  of  thehvs, 
appeared  in  public  with  a  plain  robe  and  a  mind  void  of  fear :  and  whereas 
all  those  who  possess  fortresses,  and  maiRtain  guards,  with  tbe  addihooal 
precaution  of  arms,  gates  and  traps,  as  so  many  ramparts  for  their  safety, 
seldom  escape  a  violent  death ;  Aratus  on  the  contrary  who  always  show- 
ed himself  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  posterity 
which  subsists  says  Plutarch,  to  this  day,  and  is  still  honoured  and  respect- 
ed by  all  the  world.* 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  acted  with  no  extraordi 
nary  resolution  in  the  first  engagement,  when  even  one  of  the  wingB  of  his 
army  had  defeated  the  enemy ;  for  he  caused  a  retreat  to  be  soaoded  yery 
unseasonably,  and  resigned  the  victory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  hiin.A 
Bumber  of  severe  reproaches.  He  however  made  amends  for  bis  £iu)t  is 
a  second  battle,  wherein  Aristippus  and  above  1 500  of  bis  men  lost  their 
lives.  Aratus  though  he  had  obtained  so  signal  a  victory,  and  witboot  \^- 
lag  one  man,  was  however  unable  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  wais  equally  incapable  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  inhabitants: 
as  Agias,  and  the  young  Aristomachus,  had  thrown  a  body  of  tbe  itiog's 
troops  into  tbe  place. 

He  succeeded  better  with  respect  to  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where  Ip- 
iades  had  usurped  tbe  supreme  power.  This  person  had  nothiae  in  his 
character  of  the  violent  and  inhuman  qualities  of  tyrants,  and  bad  seizd 
tbe  sovereignty  from  no  other  inducement  than  a  false  idea  of  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  which  he  imagined  inseparable  from  supreme  power ;  bat 
he  rcMgned  the  tyranny  either  through  fear  or  a  conviction  of  his  error, 
«pon  tiie  remonstrances  of  Aratus,  and  caused  his  city  to  accede  to  the 
Achaean  league.  That  league  was  affected  to  such  a  degree  by  so  generoas 
nn  action,  tba^  they  immediately  chose  him  for  their  generad  :  and  u  he 
at  first  was  emulous  of  surpassing  Aratus,  he  engaged  in  several  enterpris- 
es which  seemed  necessary  at  that  juncture,  and  among  the  rest  deelarea 
war  a&;ainst  the  LacedaBmoniane^  Aratus  eanployed  his  utmost  credit  to 
oppose  him  in  those  measures,  but  his  endeavours  were  misinterpreted  as 
the  efliects  of  envy.  Lysiades  was  elected  general  a  second  time,  and  theo 
a  third,  and  each  of  them  commanded  alternately.  But  ivhen  be  vras  oD- 
servedto  act  in  opposition  to  his  rival  on  all  occasions,  and  withoat  the 
least  regard  to  decency,  was  continually  repeating  his  injOrions  1'**'*"?^ 
of  a  virtue  so  solid  aod  sincere  as  that  of  Aratus,  it  became  evident  ui 
the  zeal  he  affected  was  ao  more  than  a  idausitrte  ootsifle,  which  coneeaie 
a  dangerous  ambition  ;  and  they  deprived  him  of  the  command. 

*  Polycratcs,  to  whom  Flu^roh  addqemed  ti)e  life  of  AratMs,  '^yjj!"  .,,4 
descendant^  and  had  two  sons  b-y-  t\-hom  the  race  was  still  coutinued,  3W .  • 
*fter  the  death  of  Aratus.  *  < 
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A«lk6LaeediBiattilan9  will  for  the  liinire  haVe  a  eooMd^mble  Aire  in 
the  frar  sasiaioed  by  the  Ach^ans,  it  aeeme  neeesnry  to  gire  a  brief  ae^ 
ciHiiit  of  tiie  eoaditiM  of  that  people  in  this  plaee. 

SECTION  UI. 

AGafa  Al^BBirTa  «o  anroaM  btamta, — ^re  is  coniNBMifBn  to  die,   xnn 

EXECUTED   ACCORDINGI4T. 

WHEN  *  (he  love  of  weaHb  bad  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  had 
aftertirards  introduced  luxury,  avarice,  sloth,  effeminacy,  profusion,  and  all 
those  pleasures  which  are  generally  the  inseparable  attendants  of  richer : 
and  when  these  had  broken  down  all  the  barriers  which  (be  wisdom  of  Lj'- 
curgus  had  formed  with  the  view  of  exdndinic  them  for  ever;  Sparta  beheld 
herself  fallen  from  her  ancient  glory  and  povirer,  and  was  reduced  to  an  ab- 
ject and  humble  state,  which  continued  to  the  reign  of  Agis  and  Leonidaa 
of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 
^  Agi9  the  sou  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  house  of  the  Eurytionido;,  and  the 
elxfeenth  descendant  from  Agesilans,  who  made  an  expedition  into  Asia. 
I^eonidas  the  son  of  Cleonymos,  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agidie,  and  the 
eighth  prince  that  reigned  in  Sparta  after  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Mardo- 
nius  in  the  battle  of  Platiea. 

I  have  already  related  the  divisions  which  arose  in  Sparta,  between  Cle- 
onymus  f  and  Areus,  in  regard  to  the  sovereignty,  which  was  obtained  hy 
the  latter ;  and  he  afterwards  caused  Pyrrhua  to  raise  the  siege  of  Lace- 
diemon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Acrotates,  who  reigned  seven  or 
eight  years,  and  leA  a  yonng  son  named  Areus,  from  his  grandfather*  This 
prince  was  under  the  toition  of  Leonidas,  bat  died  in  a  short  time ;  upon 
which  Leonidas  rose  from  the  regency  to  the  throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted  by  the  gene- 
ral corruption  into  which  the  government  was  fallen,  this  depravity  and  re- 
moteness from  the  ancient  manners  of  that  people,  was  most  conspicuous 
In  the  conduct  of  Leonidas,  who  had  resided  several  years  in  (he  palaces 
of  the  satrapas,  and  had  for  many  years  made  his  coart  to  Selencas  ;  be  bad 
even  espoused  a  wife  in  Asia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  bis  country ;  and  had 
aAerwards  employed  his  utmost  endeavours  to  introduce  alf  tbe  pomp  and 
pride  of  princes  into  a  free  country,  and  a  government  founded  on  mode 
ration  and  justice. 

Agis  was  the  reverse  of  this  character.  He  was  then  in  the  20th  year  of 
his  age,  and  though  he  had  been  educated  amidst  riches,)  and  the  luxury 
of  a  house  remarkable  for  being  equally  voluptuous  and  haughty,  he  from 
the  first  renounced  ail  those  ensnaring  pleasures,  and  instead  of  testifying 
the  least  regard  for  the  splendid  vanities  of  dress,  he  made  it  his  glory  to 
appear  in  a  plain  habit,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient  form  of  public  meals, 
baths,  and  all  the  ancient  discipline  of  Sparta.    He  even  declared  openly, 

»  Pfuf.  in  Ao;id.  p.  796—801. 

f  Joft«'p}n)s  pckitp:^  that  An-^is  knij;  of  LacedaemoD,  "^nt  letters  to  Onlas,  the 
high  ]iricKt  of  t^u^  Jews,  in  which  he  ackno^i  Icd^ed  an  aitinity  between  that  peo- 
ple aad  the  Tjat:ed«mouiatis.  The  original  of  uih  relation  Is  not  easily  to  be 
distinguished,  uor  is  it  less  diiricult  to  reconcile  the  time  of  Areus  with  that  of 
i  )nJaB. 

t  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  hts  mother  Ageristrate,  and  liis  grandmother^ 
Archidamia,  possf.>-«ed  ;Horo  gold  aini  *»''vt'r  iluni  all  t!^c  <'»thcr  Tiacodapmoman5» 

fo^f'tlHT. 
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^tlmt  heftbiralil  nottsim  Minft  king,  ifit  wen  not^ir tlie)M|pes0rmi- 
'*  Ting  the  aficieot  lawB  and  diacipHne  of  Sparta.**  These  noMe  wntineK! 
were  a  demonstration  that  Agis  bad  formed  a  boM  judgment  of  ivgil 
power ;  the  most  essential  doty  and  trae  glory  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  establishment  of  good  order  in  all  the  branches  of  a  state,  by  giTing  doe 
force  to  customs  established  by  wise  laws.  • 

This  discipline  began  to  be  disregarded  tbe  moment  Sparta  had  raM 
the  Athenian  goTernment,  and  began  to  abonnd  in  gold.  The  same  par- 
tition however  of  lands,  which  had  been  made  by  Lycnrgns,  and  tbe  oon- 
ber  of  hereditary  possessions  established  by  bim,  having  been  preserred 
through  all  successions  of  descent,  and  each  father  transmitting  bis  part  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  received  it  himself;  this  order  aDdeqoaJitx 
which  had  been  preserved  witboat  interruption,  suspended  in  some  mnsun 
the  ill  effects  of  those  abuses,  which  then  prevailed.  But  as  soon  is  this 
prudent  institution  began  to  be  struck  at,  by  a  law  which  permitted  every 
man  to  dispose  of  his  house  and  patrimony  in  his  own  life  time,  or  to  make 
a  testamentary  donation  of  them  to  whom  he  pleased  ;  this  new  liw  effec- 
tually sapped  the  best  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity.  Epidatee  one  of 
the  Ephori,  introduced  this  law  to  avenge  himself  on  one  of  his  sons  whose 
conduct  had  displeased  him. 

It  is  indeed  surprising,  that  a  whole  state  should  so  easily  be  iodoced  to 
change  such  an  ancient  and  fundamental  custom  as  this,  merely  to  gntiff 
the  passion  of  one  man.  The  pretext  for  this  change  was  andoDbtedij 
the  augmentation  of  paternal  authority  in  their  several  families ;  sioee  n 
was  not  then  possessed  of  any  motives  for  filial  respect;  the  children  of 
that  community  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  as  they  received  alike  bH 
the  fortune  they  could  expect,  immediately  from  the  state,  and  witliM»P' 
solute  independency  on  Iheir  parents.  This  domestic  lnconveDieDce,iJ 
which  every  father  thoujgbt  himself  concerned,  and  which  seemed  to  re^ 
all  good  order  in  families,  created  strong  impressions  in  ^^.'^^ ''**?,  ^ 
the  greatest  share  in  the  administration,  and  rendered  them  inay^oK 
considering  the  much  greater  inconveniences  which  would  inefitaWyj*' 
ault  from  this  change,  and  whose  pernicious  effects  would  be  soon  leK  J 
the  state. 

This  proceeding  is  sufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous  it  is  to«!*'"^ 
the  ancient  laws,*  on  which  basis  a  state  or  community  has  long  suMefl , 
and  what  precautions  ought  to  be  taken  against  bad  impressions  which  a»»j 
arise  through  particular  inconveniences,  from  which  the  wisest  »o''*^?  ^  °J 
cannot  be  exempted.  What  a  depth  of  prudence,  penetration  J"^?! "  ^^ 
events,  and  experience,  are  necessary  to  those  who  take  upon  them 
balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  defects  ^^  ■"f**°^^"^\|,riJ 
with  any  new  regulations  which  are  proposed  to  be  substituted  in 
itead.  .   ^ 

It  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occasioned  byw^ 
new  law  which  authorized  the  alienation  of  hereditary  estates.  ^^^^^ 
men  were  daily  enlarging  tlieir  fortunes,  by  dispossessing  the  heirs  lo  ^^^ 
they  belonged  ;  in  consequence  of  which  all  patrimonial.  P^^^^^^^^jfy 
•oon  engrossed  by  a  very  inconsiderable  number  of  persona, ;  the  ^  ^^ 
which  then  prevailed  through  the  whole  city,  sunk  the  people  *°^Y  |^^^ 
indolence  of  mind,  by  extinguishing  those  ardours  for  ^''^"\  tstcs  of 
whichftill  then  had  rendered  the  Spartans  superior  to  all  tbe  other  bu 

*  Adeo  nihil  motum  ex  antique  probabile  est :  vcteribtis,  nisi  qtt»  u'"* 
tcr  arguit,  stari  malunt    Liv.  I.  xxxiv.  n.  &4. 
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Greece,  and  by  inruMoe  into  the  hearts  of  (he  people  an  implaeable  envy, 
aod  a?enion  for  those  who  had  unjustly  divested  them  of  all  their  possea- 
sioos. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to  about  700 ; 
and  not  many  more  than  100  of  these  had  preserved  their  family  estates* 
All  the  rest  were  a  starving  populace,  destitute  of  revenues,  and  excluded 
from  a  participation  in  honours  and  dignities  :  these  acted  with  reluctance 
and  indifference  in  wars  against  a  foreign  enemy,  because  they  were  sensi*. 
ble  the  rich  would  be  the  only  gainers  by  their  victories :  in  a  word,  they 
were  constantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  change  the  present  situatioa 
of  affairs,  and  withdraw  themselves  from  the  oppressions  they  sustained. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  Sparta,  when  Agis  entertained  the  design  of  re- 
dressing the  abuses  which  then  prevailed ;  at  the  same  time  that  Aratus 
was  employing  his  endeavours  for  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The 
enterprise  was  noble,  but  extremely  hazardous.  He  observed,  contrary 
to  his  expectation,  that  all  the  young  men  were  disposed  to  enter  into  his 
Tiews,  while  the  generality  of  those  in  years,  in  whose  minds  corruption 
bad  taken  the  deepest  root,  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  aod 
reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating  his  uncle  Agesilaus,  a  man  of  great 
eloqueuce  and  reputation,  but  strongly  possessed  with  a  passion  for  rich- 
es ;  which  was  the  veiy  circumstance  that  rendered  him  the  more  favour- 
ble  to  the  designs  of  Agis.  He  was  ready  to  sink  under  a  load  of  debts, 
and  hoped  to  discharge  them  without  any  expence  to  himself,  by  chang- 
ing the  form  of  government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured  by  his  means  to  bring  over  his  own  mother  who 
was  the  sister  of  Agesilaus.  Her  power  was  very  great  in  the  city,  by  a 
large  party  of  friends,  and  the  vast  number  of  her  slaves  and  debtors ;  and 
her  credit  gave  her  an  extraordinary  influence  in  the  most  important  affairs* 
When  Agis  had  opened  his  design  to  her,  she  was  struck  with  consterna- 
tion on  the  first  ideas  it  presented  to  her  mind,  and  employed  all  the  argu- 
ments she  could  invent  to  dissuade  him  from  it :  but  when  Agesilaus  joined 
his  own  reflections  with  those  of  the  king,  and  had  made  his  sister  com- 
prehend  the-advantages  that  would  accrue  to  Sparta  from  the  execution  o£ 
such  a  design,  and  represented  to  her  the  glory  which  her  family  would  for 
ever  derive  from  it,  this  lady  as  well  as  those  of  her  sex  with  whom  she  was 
most  intimate,  being  then  animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  the  young 
prince,  immediately  changed  their  sentiments,  and  were  so  affected  with 
the  beauty  of  the  projt-ct,  that  they  themselves  pressed  Agis  to  enter  upoa 
the  execution  of  it  as  soon  as^possible.  They  likewise  sent  to  all  their 
friends  and  exhorted  them  to  concur  with  him  in  that  affair. 

Application  was  also  made  by  them  to  the  other  ladies  of  that  city,  a^ 
they  were  very  sensible  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  always  expressed  the 
greatest  deference  to  their  wives,  whom  they  allowed  to  exercise  more  au- 
thority in  all  transactions  of  state  than  they  themselves  assumed  in  their 
private  and  domestic  affairs.  Most  of  the  riches  of  Sparta  were  at  that  time 
in  the  hands  of  women,  which  proved  a  great  obstruction  to  the  designs  of 
Aeis.  They  unanimously  opposed  his  scheme,  rightly  foreseeing  that  the 
plain  manner  of  life  he  was  endeavouring  to  reestablish,  and  on  which  so 
many  commendations  were  bestowed,  would  not  only  be  destructive  to  all 
their  luxurious  pleasures,  but  divest  them  of  all  the  honours  aod  power 
they  derived  from  their  riches. 

Amidst  the  consternation  this  proposal  gave  them,  they  addressed  them- 

♦A.  M.  3756.    ADt.J.C.21*'5. 
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spires  to  Xieonidas,  and  conjured  bitn  as  bia  age  gave  biio  «d  ftaecedast 
4^Ter  AfKis  to  employ  his  whole  authority  io  dissaadtng  hia  colleague  from  the 
accomplishineDt  of  his  plan.  Leonidas  was  very  inclinable  to  support  the 
rich,  but  as  he  dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  were  fleairoiis 
of  this  change,  he  could  not  presume  to  oppose  Aeisin  an  open  nuumer,  but 
contented  himself  with  crossing  bis  designs  by  indirect  meaaorea.  ^  He  had 
a  private  conference  with  the  magistFateB,  wherein  be  took  the  libeity  Io 
calumniate  Agis,  as  a  person  who  was  offering  to  the  poor  the  properties 
of  the  rich,  with  a  paKition  of  lands,  and  a  general  abolilioo  of  debts^  aa  a 
compensation  to  them  for  the  tyranny  he  was  preparing  to  asarp ;  Id  con- 
sequence of  which  proceedings,  Instead  of  forming  citiaens  for  Sparta,  he 
was  only  raising  a  body  of  guards  for  the  security  of  his  own  person. 

Agis  in  the  mean  time  having  succeeded  ao  far  as  to  cause  Lyaander,  who 
concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  elected  one  of  the  Ephori,  bmight 
into  the  council  a  decree  which  be  himself  had  drawn  up,  the  prioeipal  ar- 
ticles of  which  were  these:  1.  All  debtors  were  to  be  diacbarged  from 
their  debts.  2.  All  the  landa  which  extended  from  the  valley  of  PeUene, 
to  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  promontory  of  Malea,  and  likewiae  to  Seiaaia, 
should  be  parcelled  out  into  4500  lots,  a  The  lands  which  lay  beyomt 
those  limits,  should  be  comprehended  in  16,000*  lots.  4.  The  laat  poitioas 
were  to  be  distributed  to  those  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  parts  who  were 
in  a  condition  to  bear  arms.  5.  Those  lands  which  lay  within  the  fimila 
already  mentioned  should  be  reserved  for  the  Spartans,  whose  due  nomber 
which  was  then  considerably  diminished,  should  be  recruited  ont  of  sodi 
of  the  neighbouring  people  and  strangers  as  had  received  anhoaeataad 
generous  education,  and  were  then  in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  not  da- 
qualified  for  that  class  by  any  t>odily  defect.  6.  All  these  ahould  nl  the 
times  of  repast,  be  disposed  into  50  halls,  distinguiabed  by  the  miDe 
of  phidicies ;  the  least  of  which  should  contain  20(^,  and  the  largeat  400 ; 
and  lasdy,  they  were  all  to  observe  the  same  manner  of  life  and  diacipfint 
as  their  ancestors. 

This  decree  being  opposed  by  the  senators  whose  sentiments  diflfered 
from  those  of  Agis,  I^y sender  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled,  and  in 
the  strongest  terras  exhorted  the  citisens  to  consent  to  It  He  waaseeiMi- 
ded  by  Mandroclides,  a  young  Spartan  whose  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare ;  and  he  represented  to  tlie  people  with  all  the  eaergjr 
he  could  possibly  express,  every  motive  that  could  most  affect  them ;  par- 
ticularly the  respect  they  owed  to  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  iegialator 
Lycurgus ;  the  oath  their  ancestors  had  taken  in  the  names  of  tbemaelves 
and  all  their  posterity,  to  preserve  those  sacred  institutions  in  the  moat  in- 
violable manner ;  the  glory  and  honour  S-parta  had  enjoyed  daring  the  time 
she  strictly  adhered  to  them ;  and  tbe  infamous  degeneracy  into  whidi 
she  had  sunk  ever  since  they  bad  been  disregarded  by  her ;  he  then  set 
forth  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Spertans,  those  ancient  masters  of 
€h-eece,  those  triumphant  conquerors  of  Asia,  those  mighty  sovereigna  by 
sea  and  land,  who  onee  could  make  the  great  king  *  tremble  oo  bia  throne, 
but  were  now  divested  of  their  cities  aad  housea  by  the  insatiable  ava- 
rice of  their  own  citizens,  who  bad  reduced  them  to  the  loweat  extremes 
of  poverty  and  shameful  indigence,  which,  might  be  considered  aa  tbe 
.  completion  of  all  their  calamities,  aa  by  these  means  they  were  expoaed  to 
the  insult  and  contempt  of  those  to  whom  it  waa  their  right  to  preaeribe 
laws.    He  then  concluded  with  iotreating  them  not  to  be  ao  far  iii6aeiioe<I 

*  Tills  was  the  usual  appellation  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
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by  tMr  obMqttionfiMfle  lo  a  handful  of  men,  who  even  trampled  them 
Udder  their  feet  like  so  mu^  deBpieable  slaves,  as  to  behold  with  eyes  of 
indifferenee  the  dii^nity  of  their  city  entirely  de^aded  and  lost,  but  that 
they  would  recal  to  their  remembrance  those  ancient  oracles,  wliich  had 
more  than  once  declared,  that  the  lo?e  of  liches  would  prore  fatal  to  Spar- 
ta, and  occasion  its  total  ruin* 

Kinp:  Aps  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  assembly,  and  declared 
aflter  a  concise  discourse,  (for  he  thought  his  example  would  have  more  ef- 
ficacy than  any  words  he  could  utter)  thet  be  was  determined  to  deliver  up 
for  the  common  welfare  all  his  effects  and  estate,  which  were  very  consid- 
erable, consistinc  of  large  tracts  of  arable  and  pasture  lands,  besides  600 
talents  of  current  money  ;*  and  that  his  mother  and  grandmother,  together 
with  the  rest  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the  richest  persons  in 
8parta,  would  do  the  same. 

The  magnanimity  of  their  young  prince  astonished  aH  the  people,  who 
at  the  same  time  were  transported  with  joy  that  they  were  at  last  so  happy 
as  to  behold  a  king  worthy  of  Sparta.  Leonidas  then  took  off  the  mask, 
and  opposed  him  to  the  utmost  of  bis  power ;  for  as  he  knew  it  would 
otherwise  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  the  same  offer  they  hail  heard 
from  Agis,  so  he  was  sensible  that  his  citisens  would  not  think  themselves 
under  the  same  obligations  to  him  as  they  were  to  his  colleague,  who  when 
each  of  their  estates  should  be  appropriated  to  the  public,  would  engross 
all  the  bononr  of  that  action,  by  rendering  it  the  effect  of  fais  own  example. 
He  therefore  demanded  aloud  of  Agis,  whether  he  did  not  think  that  Ly- 
cargus  was  a  just  and  able  man,  and  one  who  had  seesJeusly  consulted  the 
welfore  of  his  country  t  Agis  then  replied,  that  he  had  always  considered 
him  as  such.  "  Where  do  yon  find  then,"  retorted  Leonidas,  ^^  that  Ly- 
'^  curgns,  ever  ordained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the  freedom  of  Spar- 
^^  ta  to  strangers  ?  Since  on  the  contrary  it  was  bis  firm  persuasion  that  the 
'^  city  wonid  never  be  safe  till  all  strangers  were  expelled  from  its  walla.'^ 
Agis  answered,  '*  that  he  was  not  surprised  that  such  a  person  as  Leonidas, 
^^  who  had  been  broaght  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into  the 
*^  house  of  a  Persian  grandee,  should  be  so  little  acquainted  with  Lycurgus, 
**  as  not  to  know  that  he  had  swept  away  all  actual  and  possible  debts,  by 
'^  banishing  gold  and  silver  from  the  city.  That  with  respect  to  strangers, 
*^  his  precautions  were  intended  against  none  but  those  who  could  not  ac* 
*'  commodate  themselves  to  the  manners  and  discipline  he  had  established  ; 
*^  that  these  were  the  only  persons  he  expelled  from  the  city,  not  by  any 
'*  hostilities  against  their  persons,  but  from  a  mere  apprehension  that  their 
'^  method  of  life  and  corruption  of  manners  might  insensibly  inspire  the 
*^  Spartans  with  the  love  of  luxury  and  softness,  and  an  immoderate  pas- 
**  sioo  for  riches." 

He  then  produced  several  examples  of  poets  and  philosophers,  particu- 
larly Terpaoder,  Thales,  and  Pherecydes,  who  had  been  highly  esteemed 
and  honoured  at  Sparta,  because  they  taught  the  same  maxims  as  Lycur- 
gus had  established. 

This  discourse  won  all  the  common  people  over  to  the  party  of  Agis,  but 
the  rich  men  ranged  themselves  under  Leonidas,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
abandon  them :  they  likewise  addressed  themselves  to  the  senators,  who 
had  the  principal  power  in  this  affair  as  they  alone  ivere  qualified  to  exam* 
ine  all  proposals  before  they  could  be  received  and  confirmed  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  their  solicitations  were  so  effectual,  that  those  who  had  opposed 

^  Equa>  to  six  hundred  thousand  French  crowns. 
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f he  decree  of  A&tis,  carried  their  point  by  an  ananimoaB  eooeorreaee  of 
voices ;  upon  which  Lysander  who  still  continued  in  bis  employment,  im- 
mediately determined  to  proceeed  ae^ainst  Leontdas  in  Firtue  of  to  an- 
cient law,  by  which  "  each  descendant  from  Hercales  was  prohibited  fron 
*'  espousing  any  foreign  wom^in  ;  and  which  mide  it  death  for  any  8(»- 
'^  tan  to  settle  amone;  strangers."  Snififient  proofs  of  delinquency  in  tfieie 
particulars  were  produced  against  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus  was  prenii- 
ed  upon  at  the  same  time  to  assist  in  the  prosecution,  and  demand  Ihe 
crown,  as  being  himself  of  the  royal  race,  and  the  son-inrlaw  of  Leoa- 
das. 

Leonidas  was  so  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and  so  apprehensife  of 
the  event,  that  be  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Cbiieio- 
Icos ;  upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus  separated  herself  froio  ber 
husband,  and  became  a  supplicant  for  her  father.  Lieonidas  was  MunmoB- 
cd  to  appear,  but  as  he  refused  to  render  obedience  in  that  partiealar,  he 
was  divested  of  his  royalty,  and  it  was  then  transferred  to  his  bobio-Uw 
Cleombrotus. 

Lysander  quitted  his  employment  about  the  close  of  these  tramictioBs, 
the  usual  time  for  holding  it  being  then  expired.  The  new  Epbori  toot 
this  opportunity  to  commence  a  prosecution  against  him  and  M«ndroelida, 
for  having  voted  for  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new  distribution  of  Unds 
contrary  to  the  laws.  Lysander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  themaehes  in 
danger  of  being  condemned,  persuaded  the  two  kings  that  if  they  woald 
only  be  united  with  each  other,  they  would  have  no  cause  to  be  diiqui**' 
by  any  decrees  of  the  Ephori,  who  were  privileged  indeed  to  decide  be- 
tween them  when  they  were  divided  in  their  sentiments,  but  badnoriflit 
io  interpose  in  their  affairs,  when  they  concurred  in  the  same  opinions. 

The  two  kings  in  order  to  improve  this  remonstrance,  entered  the  aEaeoi- 
biy  where  they  compelled  the  Ephori  to  quit  their  seats,  and  9"*>*|j[]Jr 
others  in  their  stead,  one  of  whom  was  Agesiiaus.  They  then  earned  a 
band  of  young  men  to  arm  themselves,  and  f^ve  orders  for  the  releavng 
the  prisoners;  in  a  word  they  rendered  themselves  very  formidable  to 
their  enemies,  who  now  expected  to  be  put  to  the  sword ;  but  not  one  per- 
Bon  was  killed  on  this  occasion ;  and  when  Agis  even  knew  that  AeesU*"' 
intended  to  cause  Leonidas  to  be  assassinated  in  his  retreat  to  Tegea,  be  or- 
dered him  to  be  safely  conducted  thither  by  a  sufficient  guard. 

When  theaf&irwason  the  point  of  being  absolutely  concluded  witwnt 
any  opposition  ;  so  great  was  the  terror  which  then  prevailed,  i**^*''*jjj 
denly  obstructed  by  a  single  man.     Aeesllaus  had  one  of  the  largeat ««° 
best  estates  in  the  whole  country,  and  at  the  same  time  was  deeply  in""' 
•ed  in  debt :  bat  as  he  was  incapable  of  paying  bis  creditors,  and  bad  no  ifr 
clination  to  incorporate  his  estate  into  the  comipon  property;  he  '^P***"^" 
ed  to  Agis  that  the  change  would  be  too  great  and  violent,  and  even  »o 
dangerous  should  they  attempt  to  carry  their  two  points  at  the  same  Ufflfl* 
namely,  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  distribution  of  lands ;  ^}*^^ 
they  began  with  gaining  over  the  landed  proprietors  by  the  •""**'jj**'®,{^^ 
debts,  it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  accomplish  the  partition  of  lands,  i 
specious  turn  of  this  reasoning  ensnared  Agis,  and  even  Lysander  biw 
was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  artifice  of  Agesilaos ;  io  *^"****5Hors 
of  which  all  contracts  and  obligations  were  taken  from  the  »«^*'*'     ^L 
and  carried  into  the  public  place,  where  they  were  piled  into  a  larg«  ^ 
and  burned  to  ashes.     As  soon  as  the  flames  mounted  into  the  air,  we  ^^ 
wen  and  bankers  who  had  lent  their  money,  returned  home  c?tre«erj 
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jeetedy  aad  AgeMiam  cried  with  an  insoltuig  air^  ''  that  he  had  never  seen 
'*  8o  ine  and  clear  a  fire  before." 

The  people,  immediately  after  this  traotactioD,  demanded  a  distribu- 
tiott  of  the  iands,  and  each  of  the  kings  gave  orders  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  but  AgesilauB  still  continued  to  start  fresh  difficulties,  and  found  out 
a  variety  of  new  pretexts,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  that  affair  ;  by 
which  means  he  gained  time,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army  ;  for  the  Achasans,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Lace- 
diemonians,  had  sent  to  demand  their  assistance  against  the  ^tolians, 
who  threatened  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Megareans  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

Aratus,  who  was  then  general  of  the  Achnans,  had  already  assembled 
his  troops  to  oppose  the  enemy,  and  had  also  written  to  the  ephori,  who, 
upon  the  receipt  of  his  letters,  immediately  sent  Agis  to  their  assistance. 
This  prince  set  out  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  the  soldiers  testified 
an  incredible  joy,  at  their  marching  under  his  command.  The  generality 
of  them  were  young  men,  in  very  low  circumstances  of  life,  who  now 
saw  themselves  discharged  from  ail  their  debts,  and  free,  and  also  in  ex- 
pectation of  sharing  the  lands,  at  their  return  from  this  expedition ;  for 
which  reasons  they  testified  the  utmost  affection  for  Agis.  The  cities  were 
charmed  to  see  these  troops  pass  through  Peloponnesus,  without  commit- 
ting the  least  disorder;  and  so  quietly,  that  the  sound  of  their  march  ivas 
hardly  to  t>e  distingaished.  The  Greeks  were  entirely  surprised,  and  made 
the  following  reflection ;  "  what  admirable  discipline  and  order  must  for- 
'*  merly  have  bean  observed  by  the  armies  of  Lacedsmon,  when  they 
^'  were  commanded  by  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  or  the  ancient  Leonidas ;  as 
'^  they  even  discover,  at  this  time,  so  much  awe  and  respect  for  their  gen- 
'^  eral,  though  younfcer  than  any  soldier  in  his  camp  V* 

Agis  joinetl  Aratus,  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  de- 
iiberating  in  council  of  war,  whether  he  should  hanard  a  battle,  and  ia 
what  manner  he  should  dispose  bis  troops.  Agis  declared  for  a  battle,  and 
thought  it  not  advisable  to  allow  the  enemies  a  passage  into  Peloponne- 
sus ;  but  added  at  the  same  time,  that  he  intended  to  act  as  Aratus  shonid 
judge  proper,  as  he  was  the  older  officer  of  the  ^two,  and  general  of  the 
Achieans,  whereas  he  himself  was  only  general^of  the  auxiliary  troops, 
and  was  not  come  thither  to  exercise  any  command  over  the  league,  but 
only  to  enga^^  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with  them,  for  whose  assistance 
lie  had  been  sent  The  officers  of  Aratus,  instead  of  treating  him  with  so 
much  deference  as  Agis  had  expressed,  took  the  liberty  to  reproach  him 
in  sharp  terms,  for  his  disinclination  to  a  battle ;  ascribing  that  to  timidity, 
which,  in  reality,  was  the  effect  of  prudence.  But  the  vain  fear  of  false 
infamy  did  not  make  him  abandon  his  wise  view  for  the  public  ffood.  He 
justified  his  conduct  by  the  memoirs  he  wrote  on  that  occasion  ;  wherein 
he  observes,  that  as  the  husbandmen  had  already  carried  in  their  harvest, 
and  gathered  in  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  he  judged  it  more  advisable  to 
let  the  enemy  advance  into  the  country^  than  to  hazard  an  unnecessary 
battle  at  that  juncture,  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at  stake. 
When  he  had  determined  not  to  enter  upon  action,  he  dismissed  his  allies, 
after  he  had  bestowed  the  greatest  commendations  upon  them ;  and 
Agis,  who  was  astonished  at  his  conduct,  set  out  for  Sparta  with  ids 
troops. 

"f  The  ^toliaos  entered  Peloponnesus  without  any  obstruction,  and  in 
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their  march  seised  the  (Aiy  of  Pelleae,  where  their  troopsy  who  were  i 
on  nothins  but  plunder,  immediately  dispersed  theroselvee  «p  and  down, 
without  the  least  order,  and  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the 
spoils.  Aratus,  informed  of  these  proceedings,  would  not  suffer  so  favoor 
able  an  opportunity  to  escape  him.  He  then  ceased  to  be  Ibe  same  men, 
and  without  losing  a  moment's  time,  or  waiting  till  all  his  troops  had  join- 
ed him,  advanced  with  those  he  then  had  against  the  enemy,  who  were 
become  weak  even  by  their  victory :  he  attacked  them  in  the  very  plaee 
they  had  so  lately  taken,  and  forced  them  to  abandon  it,  alter  haviofr  lost 
700  men.  This  action  did  him  great  honour,  and  changed  the  injirrions 
reproaches  be  had  patiently  suffered  into  the  highest  applauses  and  pane- 
gyric. 

Several  states  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  confederacy 
against  the  Achmans,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  contract  a  friendship  and  affi- 
ance with  the  ^tolians,  in  which  he  easily  succeeded  ;  for  a  peaee  was 
not  only  concluded  between  them,  hut  he  also  effectually  negoekted  an 
offensive  and  defensive  league  between  the  two  nations  of  jfitotia  and 
Achaia. 

*  Agis,  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great  change  in  the  sirte  of 
affairs.  Agesilaus,  who  was  one  of  the  ephorl,  being  no  loneer  reslraiiied 
by  fear  as  formerly,  and  entirely  intent  upon  the  grati6cattoo  of  his  ava- 
rice, committed  the  greatest  violence  and  injustice.  When  he  foand  him- 
self universally  detested,  he  raised  and  maintained  a  body  of  troopa,  who 
served  him  as  a  guard  when  he  went  to  the  senate ;  and  caused  a  report  la 
be  spread  that  he  intended  to  continue  in  his  office  the  sncceedtni;  year. 
His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude  the  calamity  with  which  they  were  threatea* 
ed,  caused  Leonidas  to  be  sent  for  in  the  most  public  manner  ffona  T>etei, 
and  replaced  him  upon  the  throne,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  greatly  irritated  to  see  themselves  abused  in  the  hopes  they 
had  entertained  of  the  partitioui  which  had  never  been  carried  into  «re- 
GUtion. 

Agesilaus  saved  himself  by  the  assistance  of  his  son,  who  was  universaHy 
beloved  ;  and  the  two  kings  took  sanctuary :  Agis  in  the  temple  of  Miner- 
ira,  called  Cbalcioicos,  and  Gleombrotns  In  that  of  Neptune.  As  l^aooi- 
das  seemed  to  be  most  exasperated  against  the  latter,  he  left  Agis,  awl  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers  into  the  temple,  where  deonk- 
hrotus  bad  fled  for  refuge.  He  then  reproached  him  with  great  warmth 
|br  assuming  the  regal  power,  in  violation  of  the  ties  of  affinity  between 
them,  and  for  expelling  him  from  his  own  country  in  so  ignominious  a  man- 
ner. Cleombrotns,  who  had  nothing  to  answer  to  these  reproaches,  co«- 
dnaed  seated  in  a  profound  silence,  and  with  an  aspect  that  soffi^ently 
testified  his  confusion.  His  wife  Chelonida  stood  near,  with  her  two  cfaii- 
dren  at  her  feet.  She  had  t>een  equally  unfortunate  as  a  wife  and  dansh- 
ter,  but  was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  these  capacities,  and  had  always 
adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had  accompanied  her  father  Leonidas  da- 
ring his  exile,  and  now  returned  to  her  husband,  whom  she  tenderly 
embraced,  and  at  the  same  time  became  a  supplicant  for  him  with  her 
father. 

Jt\\  those  who  were  then  present,  melted  into  tears  at  so  moving  a  sight, 
and  were  struck  with  admiration  at  the  virtue  and  tenderness  of  Chelom- 
da,  and  the  amiable  force  of  conjugal  love.  This  unfortunate  princess, 
pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and  dishevelled  tresses,  "  befieve  me,  0 
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**  my  father,"  end  she,  "  this  habit  of  woe  which  I  now  wear,  this  dejee- 
'^  tion  which  appears  in  my  ootmtenance,  and  these  Borrows  into  which  yoa 
*^  see  me  sunk,  are  not  the  efieets  of  that  compassion  I  entertain  for  Cle- 
"  ombrotus;  but  the  sad  remains  of  my  affliction  for  the  calamities  yoa 
''  bare  sustained,  in  your  flight  from  8parta.  On  what,  alas !  shall  I  now 
"  resolve !  While  you  reign  for  the  future  in  Sparta,  and  triumph  over  the 
*^  enemies  who  opposed  you,  shall  I  continue  to  live  in  the  desolate  state 
"  to  which  you  now  see  me  reduced  ?  Or  \%  it  my  duty  to  array  myself 
"  in  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  when  I  behold  the  husband  I  re- 
'*  reived  from  you  in  the  flower  of  my  youth,  on  the  point  of  perishing; 
*^  by  your  dagger?  Should  he  be  unable  to  disarm  your  resentment,  and- 
^*  move  your  soul  to  compassion,  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children, 
^^  permit  me  to  assure  you,  that  he  will  be  punished  with  more  severity  for 
"  bis  imprudence,  than  was  even  intended  by  yourself,  when  he  shall  see  a 
'^  wife  who  is  so  dear  to  him  expiring  at  his  feet ;  for  yon  are  not  to  think, 
*^  that  iu  my  present  condition  I  will  ever  consent  to  survive  him.  What 
'*  appearance  shall  I  make  among  the  Spartan  ladies,  after  my  Inability  to 
*^  inspire  my  husband  with  compassion  for  my  father,  and  to  soften  my 
"  father  into  pity  for  my  husband  !  What  indeed  shall  I  appear  to  them, 
*'  but  a  daughter  and  a  wife,  always  afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  near- 
*'est  relations!"  Cbelonida,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  expressions,  re* 
dined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while  with  her  eyes,  that  spoke 
her  sorrow  in  their  tears,  she  cast  a  languid  look  on  those  who  were  pre* 
sent 

Leonidas,  after  f  few  moments  discourse  with  his  friends,  ordered  Cle- 
ombrotus to  rise,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta,  but  earnestly  importuned 
his  daughter  to  continue  there,  and  not  forsake  a  fother  who  gave  her  such 
a  peculiar  proof  of  tenderness,  as  to  spare  the  life  of  her  husband.  His 
solicitations  were  however  ineffectual,  and  the  moment  Gleombrot'os  rose 
from  bis  seat,  she  placed  one  of  her  children  in  his  arms,  and  clasped  the 
other  in  her  own  ;  and  when  she  had  offered  up  her  prayers  to  the  god- 
dess, and  kissed  her  altar,  she  became  a  voluntary  exile  with  her  hus- 
band. How  extremely  affecting  was  this  spectacle !  and  how  worthy  the 
adm^tioB  of  all  ages  is  such  a  model  of  conjugal  love  !  If  the  heart  of  Cle- 
ombrotus, says  Plutarch,  had  not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vain  glory,  and 
a  boundless  ambition  to  reign,  he  would  have  been  sensible,  that  even  ban- 
ishment itself,  with  so  virtuous  a  companion,  was  a  felicity  preferable  to 
Ibe  condition  of  a  sovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from  Sparta,  and  substitu- 
ted new  ephori  instead  of  the  former,  whom  he  had  deposed,  he  bent  alt 
his  endeavours  to  ensnare  Agis,  and  began  with  persuading  him  to  quit  the 
asylum  to  wliich  he  had  retired,  and  reign  in  conjunction  with  himself:  in- 
order  to  which  he  assured  him,  that  his  citizens  had  pardoned  ail  past  pro* 
cee^Ungs,  because  they  were  sensible  that  bis  youth  and  inexperience, 
with  his  predominant  passion  for  glory,  bad  laid  him  open  to  the  insinua* 
lions  of  Agesiiaus.  But  as  Agis  suspected  the  sincerity  of  those  expres- 
sions, and  persisted  in  his  resolution  to  continue  in  the  temple,  Leonidas 
no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him  with  plausible  pretences.  Ampha- 
res,  i)emochares,  and  Arcesilaus,  who  had  frequently  visited  the  yohng 
prince,  continued  their  assiduities  to  him,  and  sometimes  conducted  him 
from  the  temple  to  the  tmths,  and  from  thence  conveyed  him  in  safety  to 
the  temple  ;  for  each  of  them  was  his  intimate  friend. 

This  6deiity,  however,  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Ampbares  had 
lately  borrowed  of  Agesistrata,  the  mother  of  Agis,  several  rich  suits  of 
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tapestry,  and  a  maecnificeiit  set  of  6il?er  plate*  These  coaUy  eraaments 
tempted  bim  to  betray  the  king:,  with  his  mother  and  (B^randmotber.  It 
was  even  said,  that  he  was  much  more  inclinable  than  either  of  his  two 
companions,  to  listen  to  the  su^^geations  of  Leonidaa  ;  and  that  no  one  wis 
80  industrious  as  himself  to  spirit  up  the  ephori,  of  whose  number  he  was 
one,  against  Ai^is.  As  this  prince  went  sometimes  from  the  temple  to  tbe 
bath  they  resolved  to  take  that  opportunity  to  surprise  bim;  and  wbeD  k 
was  one  day  returning  from  thence,  they  a<lvanced  up  to  him,  aod  afttr 
they  had  embraced  him  with  an  air  of  affection,  they  attended  him  io  his 
way,  and  entertained  him  with  their  usual  familiarity  of  conversation.  One 
of  the  streets,  throufrh  which  they  passed,  turned  off,  In  one  qoarter,  to 
the  prison,  and  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  that  passage,  Ampharessetied 
Agis  with  an  air  of  authority,  and  cried,  ^*  Agis,  I  must  conduct  jou  to 
*'  the  ephori,  to  whom  you  are  to  be  accountable  for  your  bebarioor.'' 
At  the  same  instant,  Demochares,  who  was  tall  and  strong,  thnwhis 
mantle  round  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along,  while  the  othen  poibed 
bim  forward,  as  they  had  previously  agreed :  and  aa  no  person  came  to  as* 
aist  him,  because  there  was  nobody  in  the  street  at  tbat  time,  they  accom- 
plished their  design,  and  threw  him  into  prison. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  same  time  with  a  great  number  of  foreijpi  wV 
diers,  and  surrounded  the  prison ;  the  ephori  likewise  came  thither,  ni 
when  they  had  sent  for  such  of  the  senate  as  concurred  with  their  opit- 
ion,  they  proceeded  to  examine  Agis,  as  if  he  bad  been  arraigned  at  • 
competent  tribunal,  and  ordered  him  to  justify  himself,  with  respect  to 
his  intended  innovations  in  the  republic.  One  of  the  ephori,  pretendiag 
to  have  discovered  an  expedient  for  disengaging  bim  from  thbcrimiBsl  if- 
fair,  asked  him,  whether  Lysander  and  Agesilaua  had  not  compelled  bin 
to  have  recourse  to  those  measures  ?  To  which  Agis  replied,  that  he  bad 
not  acted  in  consequence  of  any  compulsion  ;  but  that  his  admiratioDof 
Lycurgus,  and  a  sincere  desire  to  imitate  his  conduct,  were  his  only  mo- 
tives for  attempting  to  restore  the  city  to  Uie  same  condition  in  which  tbat 
legislator  had  left  it.  The  same  officer  then  demanding  of  him,  if  he  («- 
pented  of  that  proceeding,  the  young  prince  answered  with  an  air  of  stead- 
iness, *'  tbat  he  never  shouhl  repent  of  so  virtuous,  so  noble,  and  glorifliis 
*'  an  undertaking,  though  death  itself  were  presented  to  his  vieir  io  lU 
<<  its  terrors."  His  pretended  judges  then  condemned  him  to  die,  and  im- 
mediately commanded  the  public  officers  to  carry  him  to  that  P^^^^^ 
prison  where  those  on  whom  the  sentence  of  condemnation  bad  paff^ 
were  usually  strangled. 

When  Demochares  saw  that  the  officers  of  justice  did  not  daretolty 
their  hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  foreign  soldiers  turned  their  ef^ 
from  such  a  spectacle  of  horror,  and  refused  to  be  assistant  at  so  inhomaD 
an  execution,  he  loaded  them  with  threats  and  reproaches,  and  with  bis 
own  hands  dragged  Agis  to  the  dungeon.     The  people,  who  by  this  time 
were  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  seieed,  crowded  to  the 
gates  of  the  prison,    and  began  to  be  very  tumultuous.    The  whole  stree 
was  already  illuminated   with  innumerable  tapers ;  and  the  Oioiherf^ 
grandmother  of  Agis  ran  from  place  to  place,   tilling  the  air  with  w^i 
crief,  and  entreating  the  people  that  the  king  of  Sparta  migbt  at  le«f|''* 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself,  and   be  judged  by  his  own  ^'Jj'^j 
The  zeal  of  the  people  did  but  animate  the  murderers  the  more  to  has 
the  execution  of  Agis,  lest  he  should  be  released  by  force  that  ^<*'y,"*^' 
if  the  people  should  have  ?uflicicnt  time  allowed  them  for  asscmbliflg 
gether 
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As  tfc«  ex^esiiim^rB  were  leading:  hirn  to  the  place  where  they  iDteti^* 
ed  to  stmny^le  him,  he  beheld  tears  flowioc  from  the  eyes  of  one  of  thecn, 
ivho  was  touched  with  bis  misfortune  ;  upon  which  he  turned  to  him,  and 
said,  *^  weep  not  for  me,  my  friend,  for,  as  T  am  cut  off  in  this  mannei: 
^  eoDtrary  to  ail  taws  and  justice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  more  to  be 
*'  envied,  than  those  who  have  condemned  me."  When  he  had  said 
these  wordB>  be  offered  his  neck  to  the  fatal  cord  without  the  least  air  of 
reluctance. 

As  Amphares  tame  from  the  prison,  at  the  close  of  this  tragic  scene^ 
the  first  object  he  beheld  was  the  desolate  mother  of  At^is,  who  threw  her- 
self at  bis  feet :  he  raised  her  from  the  earth,  and  assured  her,  that  Agis 
had  nothing  to  fear  ;  entreating  her  at  the  same  time,  as  a  proof  of  his  sin- 
cerity, to  enter  the  prison  and  see  her  son.  She  then  desired  him  to  per^ 
mit  her  aged  mother  to  attend  her  in  that  mournful  visit.  **  Your  request,'' 
said  he,  *^  is  reasonable  ;"  and  he  immediately  conducted  them  into  the 
prison,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut  the  moment  they  entered  it.  He 
then  commanded  the  executioner  to  seise  Archidamia,  the  grandmother 
of  Agis,  who  had  lived  to  a  venerable  old  age  among  her  citizens,  with. 
as  much  dignity  and  reputation  as  any  lady  of  her  time.  When  the  eKccu- 
tioner  bad  performed  his  fatal  office,  the  inhuman  Amphares  ordered  the 
mother  of  Agis  to  enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy  princess  was  obliged 
to  obey  him,  and  the  moment  she  came  into  that  dismal  place,  she  beheld 
her  son  lying  dead  on  the  ground,  and  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  her 
dead  mother,  with  the  fatal  cord  still  twisted  about  her  neck.  She  assist- 
eil  the  eiteeutloner^  in  disengaging  her  parent  from  that  instrument  of  cru- 
elty, after  which  she  laid  the  corpse  by  her  son,  and  decently  covered 
it  with  linen.  When  this  pious  office  was  completed,  she  cast  herself  up- 
on the  body  of  Agis,  and  after  she  had  tenderly  kissed  his  cold  tips,  ^^  O 
'*  my  son,"  said  she,/'  the  excess  of  thy  humanity  and  sweet  disposition 
**  and  thy  too  great  circumspection  and  lenity,  have  undone  thee,  and  been 
"  fataf  io  us !»' 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard  all  that  passed^ 
entered  that  moment,  and  addressing  himself  with  a  savage  air  to  the  moth- 
er of  Agts,  *'  since  you  knew,"  said  he,  *'  and  approved  the  designs  of 
**  your  son,  you  shall  share  in  his  punishment."  Agesistrata  rose  at  those 
words,  and  running  to  the  fatal  cord,  "  may  this,"  cried  she,  *♦  at  heast  bo 
<<U6elblta  Sparta." 

When  the  report  of  these  executions  was  dispersed  through  the  city, 
and  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  bodies  brought  out  of  the  prison,  the  indig- 
nation occasioned  by  this  barbarity  was  universal,  and  every  one  declar- 
ed, that  from  the  time  tite  Dorians  had  first  established  themselves  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, so  horrible  an  action  had  never  been  committed.  It  must  in- 
deed be  acknowledged  that  all  the  blackest  crimes  in  nature  nnited  in  the 
circumstances  which  aggravated  this  ;  and  we  may  even  add  too,  that 
the  murder  of  the  king  included  and  surpassed  them  all :  so  barbaroua-an 
execution,  m  opposition  to  that  respect  with  which  nature  inspires Ihe  most 
savage  people  for  the  sacred  person  of  their  sovereign,  is  such  a  blemish 
on  a  nation  as  all  succeeding  ages  can  never  obliterate. 

*  Agis  having  been  destroyed  in  this  manner,  Leonidas  was  not  expe- 
ditions enough  in  seieing  his  brother  Archldamus,  who  saved  himself  by 
flight;  but  he  secured  Agiatis,  the  consort  of  that  unhappy  king,  forcing 
her  to  reside  in  his  own  house,  with  the  young  child  she  had  by  hiro,  ana 

*  Flut  in.  Clcom.  p.  «or;. 
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then  compelled  her  to  espouse  his  son  Cleomenes,  ivbo  was  nof  marrt^se- 
able  at  that  time;  but  Leonidas  was  determined  that  the  iridow  of  AJk 
should  not  be  disposed  of  to  any  other  person,  as  she  inherited  a  very  lar^re 
estate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and  likewise  excelled  all  the  GreeSan  ladies 
in  beauty,  as  well  as  wisdom  and  virtue.  She  endeavoured  to  aroid  Itiis 
.  marriage  by  all  the  means  in  her  power,  but  to  no  effect.  And  when  sbt 
at  last  was  obliged  to  consent  to  ber  nuptials  with  Cfeomenes,  she  always 
retained  a  mortal  aversion  for  Leonidas,  but  behaved  with  the  utmost  com* 
plucency  and  softness  to  her  young  spouse,  who,  from  the  first  day  of  his 
marriage,  conceived  a  most  sincere  and  passionate  esteem  and  affection  for 
her  ;  and  even  sympathized  with  her  in  the  tenderness  she  preserved  for 
Agis,  and  the  regard  she  expressed  for  his  memory,  and  that  too  in  soeb  a 
degree  that  he  would  frequently  listen  to  her  with  the  greatest  atteDftoo, 
while  she  related  to  him  the  g^eat  designs  hie  had  formed  for  the  regulatioa 
of  the  government. 

f  SECTION  IV. 

C£*EOMENES   ASCENt)S    THE    THBONE    OF    SPABTA — HE    BEFORMS    THE    GOT- 
KRNMEJNT,  AMD   REESTABIilSHES    THE    ANCIENT   D18CIPLIKE. 

CLEOMENES  had  a  noble  soul,  *  and  an  ardent  paasioi^  for  glory,  joia^ 
ed  with  the  same  incliaatioB  for  tenpefance  and  aimplieity  al  nuaneii, 
as  Agis  had  always  expressed  ;  but  had  not  that  axeeasive  atrcttnaai  of 
disposilioo,.  attended  wkb  the  timidity  aad  prccautioa  of  that  prisee.  Na- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  badinfased  iolo  him  a  vigour  and  vivaaity  of  miad, 
which  ardenliy  prompted  bira  an  to  whatever  appeared  great  and  nobla. 
Nothing  seemed  so  amiable  to  him,  aa  Ibe  goveramenft  of  bis  citixees 
:  agreeably  to  tbeir  own  inclinatioDs  }  bat,  at  &e  same  time,  be  did  not 
think  it  inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  a  wise  adfluaistration,  to  ewapUif 
some  violence  in  reducing  to  the  public  utility  an  ioconaiderable  nuoiber 
,of  obstinate  and  unjust  persons,  who  opposed  it  merely  from  a  view  of 
private  interest. 

He  was  for  from  beiag  satisfied  wilh  the  state  of  affairs  which  ibtm  pn- 
vailed  ia  Sparta.  AH  the  cltiiens  had  Iod^  been^  softened  by  idMnca 
anda  voiuptuoQs  life;  and  the  king  himself,  who  Was  fond  of  tran^aOify, 
had  entirely  neglected  public  affairs.  No  person  whatever  had  testified 
any  regard  for  the  public  good,,  every  individual  being  solely  latent  upon 
his  particular  interest,  and  the  aggrandisement  of  bis  family  at  the  public 
expence.  Instead  of  any  care  ia  disciplining  the  yoimg  peopie,  aad  form- 
ing their  temperance^  patience,  and  the  equality  of  freemen,  it  waa  even 
dangerous  to  mention  aay  thing  of  that  nature^  a»  Agia  himaelf  bad  pencb- 
ed  by  attempting  to  introduce  it  among  them. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Cleomenes.  who  was  stilt  r9rj  young,  bad  heard 
aome  philosophical  lectures  at  the  time  when  Spberos,  who  came  from  the 
banks  of  the  Boriethenes,  settled  in  Lacediemon,  and  applied  bimaolf»  in 
a  very  successful  manner,  to  tba  iastructbn  of  youth.  Tliia  parson  was 
one  of  the  principal  disciplea  of  Zeno  the  Gitian.f  The  stoic  pbiloaopby, 
which  he  then  professed,  was  exceedingly  proper  to  infuse  courage  aad  ao- 
ble  sentiments  into  the  mind  ;  but,  at  the  same  tiraei  was  capable  of  dan- 
gerous effects  in  a  dispositioa  naturally  warm  and  Impetuoila ;  aadj  on  the 

*  Plut.  in  Cteom.  p.  805—811. 

t  So  called  from  Cilium,  a  city  of  Cyprus. 
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otberhaiid,  migbrbe  rendered  very  beneficial,  by  bejng  grafted  job  a  JDild 
and  moderate  character. 

*  After  the  fleath  of  Leonidab,  who  did  not  long  aurvive  the  condemna- 
tion and  murder  of  Agis,  his  son  Cleomenes  succeeded  him  in  the  throne ; 
and  though  he  was  ithen  very  young,  it  gav^e  him  pain  to  consider  that  be 
had  only  the^aspty  title  of  king,  while  the  whole  authority  was  engrossed. 
by  the  ephon,  who  shaaiefully  abused  their  power.  He  then  grew  solicit-. 
ouB  to  change  the  form  of  government;  and  as  he  was  sensible  that  £ew 
persons  were  disposed  to  concur  with  him  in  that  vjew,  he  imagined  the 
aceomplishnent  of  it  would  be  facilitated  by  a  war,  and  therefore  endear* 
cured  to  embroil  bis  city  with  the  AchsBans,  who,  very  fortunately  for 
his  purpose,  had  given  Sparta  &om.e  Aecasions  of  complaints  against 
them. 

Aratus,  from  the  first  moments  of  his  administration,  had  been  indus- 
trious to  negociate  a  league  between  all  the  states  of  Peloponnesus,  through 
a  persuasion,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  that  attempt,  they  would  have  no< 
thing  to  Ibar  for  the  future  from  a  foreign  enemy  ;  and  this  was  the  only 
point  to  which  all  his  meiisnres  tended.  AH  Ibe  other  states,  except  the 
Lacedsmonians,  the  pieopie  of  £lis,  and  thoae  of  Arcadia,  who  liad  es- 
poused the  part  of  the  Lacedemonians,  had  acceded  to  this  league.  Ara- 
tus, soon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas«  began  to  harass  the  Arcadians  in 
order  to  mak#  an  experiment  of  the  Spartan  courage,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  it  evident  that  ha  despised  Cleomenes,  as  a  young  man 
without  the  least  experience. 

When  the  ephori  jreceived  intelligence  of  this  act  of  hostility,  they  caus- 
ed their  troops  to  take  the  field,  un^er  the  command  of  Cleomenes  ;  they 
indeed  were  not  numerous,  but  the  consideration  of  the  general  by  whom 
Ihey  were  commanded  inspired  them  with  all  imaginable  ardour  for  the 
war.  The  Aehaaos  marched  against  him  with  20,000  foot  and  jOOQ 
horse,  nnder  the  command  of  Aristomachus.  Cleomenes  came  up  witl) 
them  near  Pallantium,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  offered  jtheqi  battle  ;  but 
Aratos  was  so  intimidated  with  the  bravery  of  this  proceeding,  ^bat  hp 
prevailed  upon  the  general  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  and  then  made 
a  retreat,  which  drew  upon  him  very  severe  reproaches  from  his  own 
troops,  and  sharp  raillery  from  the  enemy,  whose  numbers  did  pot  amount 
to  ^000  men  in  the  whole.  The  courage  of  Cleomenes  was  so  much 
raised  tiy  this  retreat,  that  he  assumed  a  loftier  air  among  his  citizens,  and 
reminded  them  of  an  expression  used  by  one  of  tl^eir  ancient  kings,  who 
aaid,  *'  that  the  Lacedssmonians  never  inquired  after  the  numbers  of  Iheir 
"  enemies,  but  where  they  were."  Be  afterwards  defeated  the  Achaeane 
in  a  second  encounter ;  but  Aratus  taking  the  advantage  even  of  his  defeat 
Jike  an  experienced  general,  turned  bis  arms  immediately  against  Manti- 
nea,  and  beforp  the  enemy  could  have  any  suspicion  of  bis  design,  mada 
himself  master  of  that  city,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it. 

Cleomenes,  after  his  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  seriously  on  the 
exeeotion  of  bis  former  design,  and  had  credit  enough  to  cause  Archida- 
mus,  the  brother  of  Agis,  to  be  recalled  from  Messenc.  As  that  prince 
was  descended  from  the  other  royal  house  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incontes- 
table right  to  the  crown ;  and  Cleomenes  was  persuaded  that  the  authority 
of  the  ephori  would  receive  a  much  greater  diminution,  when  the  throne 
of  Sparta  should  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  whose  union  would  enable 
them  to  counterbalance  their  power.    But,  unhappily  for  bis  purpose, 
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the  same  persons  whojiad  been  ^iHy  of  the  deaHi  of  Af^s,  fbuadi 
to  assassiDate  bis  brother  Archidamus.* 

Cieomenes,  soon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  advantage  over  the 
Achffians,  in  an  action  near  Megalopolis,  wherein  Lysiades  was  elaiD,  to 
consequence  of  engaging  too  far  in  the  porsuit  of  the  LaeedanoBisas, 
who  had  been  repulsed  when  the  encounter  first  began.  This  vietoiy  mi 
yery  honourable  to  the  young  king  and  increased  his  reputation  to  a  gitit 
degree.  He  then  imparted  his  design  to  a  small  number  of  select  aid 
faithful  friends,  who  served  him  in  a  very  seasonable  manner.  Wlien  be 
returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his  march  so  as  to  enter  the  city  wbeii 
the  ephori  were  at  supper  ;  at  which  time,  a  set  of  persons  who  htd  bees 
chosen  for  that  action  entered  the  hall  with  their  drawn  swords,  andkilied 
four  of  these  magistrates,f  with  10  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  for  (heir 
defence.  Agesilaus,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  spot,  fooiNlffleios 
to  save  himself;  after  which  no  other  person  whatever  sustained  uf  fio- 
lence  ;  and,  Indeed,   what  had  been   already  committed  was  flsflcifnt 

The  next  day,  Cleqmenes  caused  the  names  of  80  eittsens,  wIhwi  he 
intended  to  banish,  to  be  fixed  op  jn  places  of  public  resort.  He alao  re- 
moved from  the  hall  of  audience  ail  the  seats  of  the  ephori,  exeept  one, 
where  he  determined  to  place  himself,  in  order  to  render  justice ;  and  »ftef 
he  had  convoked  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he  explained  to  rtiea  hii 
reasons  for  the  conduct  he  had  pursued ;  representing  to  them  in  wtntM 
enormous  manner  the  efHiori  had  abused  their  power,  by  snppressineaHi**'' 
ful  authority,  and  not  only  banishing  their  kings,  but  even  in  cnw\n%  tben)(« 
be  destroyed  without  the  least  form  of  justice  ;  and  menacing  thow  who 
were  desirous  of  beholding  Sparta  happy  in  the  most  excellent  sod  iB«t 
divine  form  of  government.  He  then  added,  that  the  conduct  he  pw* 
ed,  rendered  it  sufficiently  evident,  that,  instead  of  coneolllna:  his  ov« 
particular  interest,  his  whole  endeavours  were  employerl  to  promote  IN 
of  the  citizens,  and  revive  among  them  the  discipline  and  equality  whifj 
the  wise  Lycurgus  had  formerly  established,  and  from  whence  Sparla  m 
derived  all  her  glory  and  reputation. 

When  he  had  expressed  himself  in  this  manner,  he  irome<liate*!r  ^^ 
signed  his  whole  estate  to  the  people  as  their  common  property,  ao^waa 
seconded  in  that  action  by  Megistones,  his  father-in-law,  who  was ^*^ 
rich.  The  rest  of  his  friends,  in  conjunction  with  all  the  other  elH^'"'' 
then  complied  with  this  example,  and  the  lands  were  distributed  ^^^[ 
to  the  intended  plan.  He  even  assigned  a  portion  to  each  of  those  wbol>"J 
been  banished,"and  promised  to  recal  them  as  soon  as  atfairs  could  besetuw 
In  a  state  of  tranquility.  He  then  filled  up  the  proper  number  of  clfeew 
with  persons  of  the  best  character  in  ail  the  adjacent  parts,  aod  na^ 
4000  foot,  whom  he  taught  to  use  lances  instead'  of  javelins,  and  to  w^ 
bucklers  with  good  handles,  and  not  willi  leather  straps  buckled  on,  » 
had  before  been  the  custom. 

His  next  pares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  chifdren,  ia  ^^^.^.^ 
which  he  endeavoured  to  re-establish  the  Laconic  discipline,  w*^'**",^^! 
philosopher  Spherus  was  very  assistant  to  him.  I'lie  exercises  and  pow' 
meals  soon  resumed  their  ancient  order  and  sravilv  ;  most  of  the  ciO«<' 
voluntarily  embracing  this  wise,  noble,  and  regular  melhed  ^  ^^^.'^ 
which  the  rest,  whose  number  was  very  inconsiderable,  were  toon  ow^ 

*  Polybius  declares  that  CIcomenes  himself  caused  him  lo  b«  assaswnated, '  ^' 
p.  SBS.etl.  viii.p.  6j|. 

This  magistracy  was  composed  of  five  ephori. 
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to  ecNrfom.  In  Of6er  alio  lo  aoHtoo  the  aame  of  monarch,  and  to  avoid 
exasperating  the  citizens,  be  appointed  bia  brother  Euclidaa  king  with  biniy 
which  if  the  first  lostaBce  of  the  ailmioistratioo  of  the  Spartan  government 
by  two  luDgjS  of  the  same  boose  at  one  time. 

Clooaienes  believing  that  Aratus  and  the  Achieans,  were  persuaded  he 
would  not  presume  to  qnit  Sparta  amidst  the  diasatisfactiosB  occasioned  by 
the  novelties  he  had  intrmlueed  into  tba  government,  though  nothing  coukl 
be  more  honourable  and  advantageous  to  him  than  to  let  them  see  how  much 
he  was  esteemed  by  bis  troops,  and  beloved  by  bis  citiaens,  and  what  confi* 
dence  he  entertained  that  the  new  changes  bad  not  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  bim.  He  first  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Meglopoiis,  where 
bis  troops  committed  great  devastations,  and  gained  a  very  considerable 
booty.  To  these  ravages  he  added  insults,  causing  public  games  and  showa 
to  be  exhibited  for  the  space  of  a  whole  day  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy  x 
not  that  he  had  any  real  satisfaction  in  such  a  conduct,  but  only  intended 
to  convioce  them  by  this  contemptuous  bravado,  how  much  be  assured 
himself  of  being  victorious  over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  customary  in  those  times  lo  see  troops  of  comediana 
and  dancers  in  the  train  of  other  armies,  his  camp  was  perfectly  free  from 
all  such  diasokite  proceedings.  The  youths  of  bis  army  passed  the  great' 
est  part  of  their  time  in  exercising  themselves,  and  the  old  men  were  Indus- 
irioua  to  form  and  instruct  them.  Their  very  relaxatioas  from  those  em- 
ployments were  devoted  to  instructive  and  familiar  conversations,  seasoned 
with  fine  and  delicate  railleries,  which  were  always  modest  and  never  ren« 
dered  offensive  by  injurious  reflections*  In  a  word,  they  were  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  laws  by  which  the  wise  legislator  of  Sparta  had  been  care^ 
ful  to  regulate  conversations. 

Cleomenes  himself  appeared  like  the  master  who  thus  formed  theciti« 
'vsena,  not  so  much  by  bis  discourse  as  bis  example  in  leadinc  a  frugal  life, 
which  bad  nothing  in  it  superior  to  that  of  the  meanest  of  bis  subjects  :  an 
affecting  model  of  wisdom  and  abstinence,  which  facilitated  beyomi  ex* 
pression  his  accomplishment  of  the  great  things  he  performed  in  Greece : 
for  those  whose  affairs  carried  them  to  the  courts  of  other  kings,  did  not 
admire  their  riches  and  magnificence  so  much  as  they  detested  their  impe- 
nous  pride  and  the  haughtiness  with  which  they  treated  those  who  ap« 
proached  them.  On  the  contrary  no  such  offensive  manners  were  ever 
experienced  in  the  court  of  Cleomenes.  He  appeared  in  a  Yery  plain  habit, 
and  almost  without  officers  :  the  audiences  he  gave  were  as  long  as  the 
people  who  applied  to  him  coukl  desire :  he  gave  all  manner  of  persons  a 
very  agreeable  reception,  without  treating  any  body  with  an  air  of  austeri- 
ty. This  affable  and  engaging  behaviour  gained  him  the  universal  love 
and  veneration  of  his  people,  in  which  the  true  grandeur  and  merit  of  a 
king  undoubtedly  consist. 

His  table  was  extremely  simple  and  frugal,  and  truly  laconic.  No  mu- 
Bic  was  ever  introduced  there  ;  nor  did  any  one  desire  it,  as  his  conversa* 
tion  well  supplied  its  place  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  those  who  are  capable  of 
discoursing  welly  may  pass  their  time  very  agreeably  without  hearing 
Aongs.  Cleomenes  never  failed  to  enliven  those  repasts  either  by  propos- 
ing curious  and  important  questions,  or  relating  some  useful  and  agreeable 
piece  of  history  ;  seasoning  the  whole  with  a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and  gaie- 
ty. He  thought  it  neither  an  argument  of  a  prince's  merit  or  glory  to  at- 
tach men  to  his  interest  by  the  attractions  of  riches  and  splendid  tables  ; 
whereas  the  ability  of  gaining  their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power  of  dis- 
coursej-and  the  charms  of  a  commerce  in  which  freedom  of  thought  and 
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tincfrity  of  manners  always  prevailed,  vras  eonsidefed  by  Irim  as  a  MIf 
royal  quality. 

*  This  a^ble  and  engaging  disposition  of  Cleomenes  seearvd  him  Che 
affection  of  all  the  troops,  and  inspired  them  with  snch  an  ardowrlbr  his 
service,  as  seemed  to  have  rendered  them  invincible.  He  took  eevefal 
places  from  the  Achssans,  ravaged  the  territories  of  their  allies,  and  advaae- 
ad  almost  as  far  as  Phene,  with  intention  either  to  fsive  them  battle  or  d»- 
credit  Aratas  as  a  pnailtanlmons  leader,  who  had  fled  from  his  enemy  aad 
abandoned  all  their  flat  country  to  be  plundered.  The  Achsrans  having 
taken  the  field  with  all  their  troops,  and  encamped  in  the  territories  of  Dy- 
me,  Cleomenes  followed  them  thither,  and  harassed  them  peipetoally 
with  so  much  intrepidity  as  at  last  compelled  them  to  come  to  a  hattie 
wherein  he  obtained  a  complete  victory ;  for  be  put  their  army  to  flight, 
killed  abundance  of  men,  and  took  a  fn^at  number  of  prisoners. 

f  The  Achnans  were  extremely  dejected  at  these  severe  losses,  aad  be- 

rn  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  greatest,  calamities  from  Sparta,  espeeiaily 
she  should  happen  to  be  supported  by  the  JEtolians,  accordinft  to  the  ra- 
mour  which  then  prevailed.  Aratus  who  had  usually  been  elected  freneral 
every  other  year,  refused  to  charge  himself  with  that  commission  when  be 
was  chosen  again,  and  Timoxenes  was  substituted  in  his  stead.  The  Ache- 
ans  severely  censnred  the  conduct  of  Aratus  on  this  occasion,  anil  wifli 
great  justice,  as  he  who  was  considered  by  them  as  their  pilot,  hSMl  now 
abandoned  the  helm  of  his  vessel  amidst  a  threatening  tempest,  wherein  K 
wonid  have  ft>een  proper  and  glorious  for  him  to  have  seized  it  into  bis  own 
hands,  even  by  force,  in  imitation  of  several  great  examples  related  ia  his- 
tory, and  when  be  ought  to  have  been  solely  solicitous  to  save  the  state  st 
the  expence  of  his  own  life.  If  he  had  even  despaired  of  retrieving  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Achnans,  he  ought  rather  to  have  submitted  to  Cleomenes,  whs 
was  a  Grecian  by  birth,  and  king  of  Sparta,  than  to  call  in  the  assistaaee  of 
forei^ers,  and  make  them  masters  of  Peloponnesns,  as  will  soon  np- 
pear  to  have  been  the  event ;  jealousy  however  extinguishes  all  prudent  re- 
flections, and  is  a  malady  not  to  be  cured  by  reason  alone. 

The  Acbaeans  being  reduced  to  the  last  extremities,^  and  especially  after 
the  loss  of  the  first  battle,  sent  ambassadors  to  Cleomenes  to  negociate  a 
peace.  The  king  seemed  at  first  determined  to  impose  very  rigid  terms 
upon  them,  but  afterwards  dispatched  an  embassy  on  his  part,  and  only  de- 
manded to  be  appointed  general  of  the  Achean  league,  promising  on  that 
condition  to  accommodate  all  differences  between  them,  and  lestore  the 
prisoners  and  places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The  Achseans  who  were 
very  inclinable  to  accept  of  peace  on  those  terms,  desired  Cleomenes  to 
he  present  at  Lema,  where  they  were  to  hold  a  general  assembly  in  order 
to  conclude  the  treaty.  The  king  set  out  accordingly  for  that  place,  hut  an 
unexpected  accident  which  happened  to  bim  prevented  the  Interview,  and 
Aratus  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hinder  the  nego- 
ciation  from  being  renewed.  He  imagined  that  as  be  had  possessed  the 
chief  authority  in  the  Achean  league  for  the  space  of  33  years.  It  wonId  be 
very  dishonourable  in  him  to  suffer  a  young  man  to  graft  himself  upon 
him,  and  divest  him  of  all  his  glory  an<l  power,  by  supplanting  him  in  a 
command  he  had  acquired,  augmented  and  retained  for  so  many  years. 
These  considerations  induced  him  to  use  all  his  efforts  to  dissuade  the 

•A.M.8776.    Ant  J.  C.  848. 

t  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  8 1 1 .    Idem,  in  Arat.  p.  1 0  i  1. 
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AefaeBM  from  the  eondilioiis  propoMd  to  tliein  by  Cleomenes ;  bot  as  be 
had  the  mortificatioD  to  fiod  himBelf  incapable  of  conciliatiog  them  witl| 
tbis  fiew,  because  tbey  dreaded  the  bravefy  aod  ODCommon  succcm  of 
CleomeBes,  and  likewise  thought  that  the  Laced«inoniao8  were  very  rea- 
•ooable  in  their  intentions  to  restore  Peloponnesus  to  its  ancient  state,  he  had 
recourse  to  an  expedient  which  no  Grecian  ought  to  have  approved,  and 
was  extremely  dishonourable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  character.  Hb  de*- 
sign  was  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Maeedoniay  and 
by  inevitable  consequence  make  him  master  of  Greece, 

*  He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  cause  to*  be  dissatisfied 
vrith  tiis  former  proceedings :  but  he  was  sensible  that  princes  may  be  pro- 
jperly  said  to  have  neither  friends  nor  enemies,  and  that  tbey  form  their  sen- 
timents of  things  by  the  standard  of  their  own  interest.  He  however 
would  not  openly  enter  into  a  negoeiation  of  this  nature,  nor  propose  it  as 
from  himself,  because  he  knew  that  if  it  should  happen  to  prove  unsuccess- 
ful, he  must  inevitably  incur  all  the  odium ;  and  besides  it^vould  be  mak- 
ing a  plain  declaration  to  the  Achssans  that  if  he  had  not  absolutely  des- 
paired of  i«trieving  their  affairs,  he  would  not  advise  them  to  have  re- 
course to  their  professed  enemy.  He  therefore  concealed  his  real  views, 
like  an  artful  and  experienced  politician,  and  proceeded  by  indirect  and 
secret  methods.  As  the  city  of  Megatopolis  was  nearest  in  situation  to  Spar- 
ta, it  lay  most  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  enemy,  and  the  inhabitants 
began  to  think  themselves  sufficient  sufferers  by  the  war,  as  the  Achmans 
were  so  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  support  them,  that  tbey  were  una- 
ble to  defend  themseWes.  Nicophanes  and  CerciJes,  two  citizens  of  Me- 
galopolis whom  Arattts  bad  brought  over  to  hi»  scheme,  made  a  proposal  in 
the  council  of  that  city  for  demanding  permission  of  the  Achaeans  to  Im- 
plore the  assistance  of  Antigonus.  Thift  motion  was  immediately  assented 
io,  and  the  Acheans  granted  them  the  permission  they  desired.  These 
two  citizens  were  then  deputed  to  be  the  messengers  of  that  proposal,  and 
Aratus  had  been  careful  to  furnish  them  with  sufficient  instructions  before- 
hand. When  they  received  audience  of  Antigonus,  they  lightly  touched 
upon  the  particulars  which  related  to  their  city,  and  then  strongly  insisted 
in  conformity  to  their  instructions,  on  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
king  himself  would  be  exposed,  should  the  alliance  which  was  then  talk- 
ed of  between  the  ^toliaos  and  Cleomeues  take  effect.  They  then  rep- 
resented to  him  that  if  the  united  forces  of  those  two  states  should  have 
those  advantages  over  the  Achsans  which  they  expected  to  obtaiii,  the 
towering  ambition  of  Cleomenes  would  never  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
conquest  of  Peloponnesus,  as  it  was  evident  that  be  aspired  at  the  empire 
of  all  Greece,  wliicb  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  seisic  without  en- 
tirely destroying  the  authority  of  the  Macedonians.  To  these  remonstran- 
ces they  added,  that  if  the  iEtolians  should  not  happen  to  join  Cleomenee, 
the  Acbcans  would  be  capable  of  supporting  themselves  with  their  own 
forces,  and  would  have  no  cause  to  trouble  tiic  king  with  their  importuni- 
ties for  bis  assistance ;  but  if  on  the  other  han«l  fortuue  should  prove  averse 
to  them  and  permit  the  confederacy  between  those  two  states  to  take  effect, 
tbey  must  then  entreat  him  not  to  be  an  uncoitcerne4l  spectator  of  the  ruie 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  might  even  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences 
to  himself.  They  also  took  care  to  insinuate  to  the  king  that  Aratus  would 
enter  into  alt  his  measures,  and  give  him  in  due  time  sufficient  security  for 
his  own  fidelity  and  good  intentions. 

* Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  ISS^-liO. 
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Antifroniis  biislilf  ap}M*oY«4  all  tlwee  repr««eii(aliotis,  and  f^elmed  with 
pleasure  (he  opportunity  ttiat  ivas  now  offered  him  for  engairtni;  In  the  af- 
fairs of  Greece.  THIb  had  always  been  the  policy  of  Alexander's  ssccei- 
SOTS,  who  by  declaring  themselves  kings,  had  conTeited  the  frame  of  their 
respective  eovemmentsinto  monarchy.  They  were  sensible  that  it  near^ 
eencerne<l  them  to  oppose  all  such  statee  as  had  any  inclinalion  to  reteia 
'  their  liberly,  and  the  form  of  popular  g^ovemmeiit ;  and  whererer  tbej 
found  themselves  in  no  condition  to  extinguish  these,  they  attempted  to 
weaken  them  at  least,  and  to  render  (he  people  incapable  of  formtoe  aoy 
considerable  enterprises,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  divbion  between  repub- 
lics and  free  states,  and  en;faging  them  in  wars  against  each  other,  in  order 
to  render  themselves  necessary  to  them,  and  prevent  their  ahaking  olf  the 
Macedonian  yoke  by  uniting^  th^r  forces.  Polybius,*  speaking  of  one  of 
these  princes,  declares  in  express  terms,  that  he  paid  large  pensions  to  aer- 
eral  tyrants  in  Greece  who  were  professed  enemies  to  liberty. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  surprising  that  Antigonus  shonM  prove  so 
tractable  to  the  solicitations  and  demands  of  the  Megalopolitans.  He  wrote 
them  an  obliging  letter,  wherein  he  promised  to  assist  them,  provided  the 
Acheeans  would  consent  to  that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalo- 
polis were  transported  at  the  happy  result  of  their  negociation,  and  imme- 
diately dispatched  the  same  deputies  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achs- 
ans,  in  order  to  inform  that  people  of  the  good  intentions  of  Antigooas, 
and  to  press  them  to  put  (heir  interests  immediately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  tlid  not  fail  to  congratulate  himself  in  private  for  the  masterly 
stroke  by  which  he  had  succeeded  in  his  intrigue,  and  to  find  Antigoous  not 
possessed  with  any  impressions  to  his  prejudice,  as  he  had  reason  to  appre- 
hend. He  wished  indeed  to  have  had  no  occasion  for  his  assistance  ;  and 
though  necessity  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  that  prince,  he  was  wil- 
ling to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  (hose  measures,  and  for  bavin*  theia 
seem  to  have  been  concerted  by  the  Acha;ans,  without  any  privity  of  his. 

When  the  depnties  from  Megalopolis  were  introduced  into  the  assem- 
bly, (hey  read  (he  letter  of  Antigonus,  and  related  all  the  particular?  of 
tile  obliging  reception  be  had  given  them  ;  with  the  atfection  and  esteem 
hv  had  expressed  for  the  Achaeans,  and  (he  advantageous  oflera  he  made 
them.  They  concluded  with  desiring,  in  (he  name  of  their  city,  that  the 
Achicans  would  invite  Antigonus  to  be  present  ns  soon  as  possible  In  (heir 
assembly  ;  and  every  one  seemed  to  approve  of  that  motion.  Aratus  then 
rose  up,  and  after  he  had  represented  the  voluntary  goodness  of  the  king 
in  the  strongest  light,  and  commended  the  sentiments  that  prevailed  in  the 
assembly  ;  he  intimated  to  them,  that  (here  was  no  necessity  for  precipita- 
ting  any  thing  ;  that  it  would  be  very  honourable  for  the  republic  to  en* 
deavour  to  terminate  her  wars  by  her  own  forces,  and  that  if  any  calami- 
tous accident  should  render  her  incapable  of  doing  so,  it  would  then  be 
time  enough  to  have  recourse  to  her  friends.  This  advice  was  generally 
approved ;  ami  it  was  concluded,  that  the  Achsans  should  employ  only 
their  own  forces  in  supporting  the  present  war. 

f  The  events  of  it  were,  however,  very  unfavourable  to  them ;  for 
Cieomenes  made  himself  master  of  several   cities  of  Peloponnesus  ;{  of 

*Lib.  ii.  p.  1.51. 
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which  Ai*K08  was  the  most  considerable,  and  at  last  seised  Corinth  *  bat 
not  the  Citadel.  The  Achieans  had  then  no  longer  time  for  deliberstion ; 
Anti^onus  was  called  in  to  their  assbtance,  and  they  came  to  a  resoluticia 
Ui  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him,  without  which  he  would  never  have  en* 
gaged  in  that  expedition ;  for  he  wanted  a  place  of  strength,  and  there  was 
none  which  suited  him  so  effectually  as  that,  as  well  on  account  of  its  ad- 
vantageous Bituation  between  two  seas,  as  its  fortifications  which  render- 
ed it  almost  impregnable.  Aratus  sent  his  son  to  Antigonus  among  the 
other  hostages.  That  prince  advanced  by  long  marches  with  an  army  of 
20,000  foot  and  1400  horse.  Aratus  set  out  by  sea  with  the  principal  ofH- 
Cera  of  the  league  to  meet  AniigQUUs  at  the  city  of  Pegse,  unknown  to  the 
enemy ;  and  when  that  prince  was  informed  of  his  arrival  in  person,  he  ad* 
▼anced  to  him,  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours  due  to  a  general  of  dis- 
tintiuished  rank  and  merit. 

Cleomenes  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  isthmus, 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  throw  up  trenches,  and  raise  strong  walls,  to 
fortify  the  passes  of  the  Onian  mountains,f  and  to  harass  the  enemy  by 
frequent  attacks,  rather  than  hazard  a  battle  with  such  well  disciplined  and 
warlike  troops.  This  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigonus  to 
great  extremities,  for  he  had  not  provided  himself  with  any  considerable 
quantify  of  provisions,  and  found  it  not  very  practicable  to  force  the  passes 
defended  by  Cleomenes  ;  the  only  expedient  therefore  to  which  Antigonus 
could  have  recourse  in  this  perplexity,  was  to  advance  to  the  promontory 
of  Hersea,  and  from  thence  to  transport  his  army  by  sea  to  Sicyone,  which 
would  require  a  considerable  space  of  time,  as  well  as  great  preparations, 
which  could  not  easily  be  made. 

I  While  Antigonus  was  embarrassed  in  this  manner,  some  friends  of  Ara- 
tus arrived  at  his  camp  one  night  by  sea,  and  informed  him  that  the  people 
of  Ar^os  had  revolted  against  Cleomenes,  and  were  then  besieging  the  cit- 
adel. Aratus  having  likewise  received  1500  men  from  Antigonus,  set  out 
by  sea  and  arrived  at  Epidaurus. 

Cleomenes  receiving  intelligence  of  these  proceeding:s  about  9  or  10  ia 
the  evening,  immediately  detached  Megistones  with  2000  men  to  succour 
his  party  at  Argos  as  soon  as  possible  :  after  which  he  industriously  watch- 
ed the  motions  of  Antigonus ;  and  to  animate  the  Cprinthians,  assured  them 
that  the  disorders  which  had  lately  happened  at  Argos,  were  no  more  than  a 
slight  commotion,  excited  by  a  few  mutinous  persons,  which  would  easily 
be  suppressed.  In  this  however  he  was  deceived,  for  Megistones  having 
been  slain  in  a  skirmish  as  soon  as  he  entered  Argos ;  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  several  couriers  had  been 
sent  from  those  troops  to  demand  immediate  assistance  from  the  Spartan 
army.  Cleomenes  being  then  apprehensive  that  the  enemy,  if  they  should 
happen  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Argos,  would  shut  up  all  the  passes 
against  him,  by  which  means  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  ravage  all  La- 
conia  with  impunity,  and  even  to  form  the  siege  of  Sparta,  which  would 
then  be  without  defence  ;  he  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  decamp,  and 
marched  with  all  his  army  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus  soon  after  this  retreat'  of  the  Lacedsemoniaris,  entered  the 
place  and  secured  it  to  himself  with  a  good  garrison.     Cleomenes  in  the 
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mean  time  arrived  at  Argos  before  the  revolters  had  any  suspicion  of  his 
approach,  and  at  first  succeeded  so  far  as  to  scale  several  parts  of  ttietowo 
where  he  forced  some  of  the  enemy's  troops  to  save  themselves  by  flts;bt; 
but  Aratus  having  entered  the  city  on  one  side,  and  king  Antigonns  ap- 
pearing with  ail  his  troops  on  the  other,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Mftottnea. 

Durins;  (he  contiuuance  of  hia  march,  he  received  advice  in  the  eTeiun^; 
from  couriers  at  Tegea,  which  affected  him  as  much  as  all  his  former  nis- 
fortunes.  They  acquainted  him  with  the  death  of  bis  consort  Apa(is,from 
whom  he  bad  never  been  able  to  absent  himself  a  whole  campaign,  ereo 
when  his  expeditions  were  most  eaccessful ;  and  soch  was  bis  teoderna! 
and  esteem  for  her  that  it  bad  always  been  customary  for  him  to  make  fre- 
quent returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  Tbenext 
morning  he  renewed  bis  march  by  dawn,  and  arrived  early  at  Sparta, 
where  after  he  bad  devoted  some  moments  in  pouring  out  bis  sorroirs  to 
bis  mother  and  children  in  bis  own  bouse,  be  resumed  the  maDagement  of 
public  affairs. 

Much  about  the  same  time,  Ptolemy  who  had  promised  to  assist  bim  n 
the  war,  sent  to  him  to  demand  bis  mother  and  children  as  hostages.  H 
was  a  long  time  before  Cleomenes  could  presume  to  acquaint  bispareot 
with  the  king  of  Egypt's  demand  ;  and  though  be  frequently  wenttotiat 
her  with  an  intention  to  explain  himself  to  her,  be  never  bad  resolnlMB 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  His  mother  observing  the  perpleiitf  m 
which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  some  suspicion  of  the  caase ;  w 
mothers  have  usually  a  great  share  of  penetration  with  reference  to  ww 
children.  She  inquired  of  those  who  were  most  intimate  with  bim,  wheftff 
ber  son  did  not  desire  something  from  her  which  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  communicate  to  her  1  And  when  Cleomenes  had  at  lasttbeiw^ 
olution  to  open  the  affair  to  her:  "  How  my  son,"  said  she  with  asm*. 
"  is  this  the  secret  you  wanted  courage  to  disclose  to  me?  ^^y'"Jj! 
"  name  of  heaven,  did  you  not  immediately  cause  me  to  be  put  on  boaro 
"  some  vessel,  and  sent  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  any  part  of  the  wwj 
**  where  my  person  may  be  useful  to  Sparta,  before  old  age  consumes aaa 
"  destroys  it  in  languor  and  inaction  ?*'  . 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  completed,  Cralc^C'*' 
(for  so  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  was  called)  took  her  son  apart  aWf 
moments  before  she  entered  the  vessel,  and  led  him  into  the  iempKO 
Neptune.  There  she  held  bim  a  great  while  clasped  in  her  ®''°'^' '"ViJ 
ter  she  bad  bathed  his  face  with  a  tender  flow  of  tears,  she  recomniei^ 
the  liberty  and  honour  of  his  country  to  bis  care.  When  she  m^  ^^ 
weep,  in  the  excess  of  bis  anguish  at  that  melancholy  parting '  **  \^\f 
"  Lacedcemon,"  said  she,  "  let  us  dry  our  tears,  that  no  person  wneo  ^^ 
"  quit  the  temple  may  see  us  weep  or  do  any  thing  unworthy  °^^P*[?  j^j 
"  this  is  in  our  power:  events  are  in  the  hands  of  God."  ^^''*"i|  fin 
expressed  herself  to  this  effect,  she  composed  her  countenance,  ^^"  l^^^j^ 
fant  grandson  to  the  ship,  and  commanded  the  pilot  to  sail  innn*"'  • 
from  the  port.  .    -pjr 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  Egypt  shp  was  informed  that  Ptolemy»  ^^^J 
received  an  embassy  from  Antigonus,  was  satislied  with  the  prop^s«  ^  . 
by  that  prince,  and  she  bad  likewise  intelligence  that  her  son  tleo 
was  solicited  by  the  Achasans  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  *^^°""  ptot 
la,  but  that  he  durst  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  without  the  ^^  .^gja 
Ptolemy,  because  he  was  apprehensive  for  bis  niothcr,  who  WW 
the  power  of  that  king.  When  she  bad  been  fully  instructed  m  tiie  r^ 
ticularsy  she  sent  express  orders  te  her  son,  to  transact  without  the  ic»* 
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or  heaiUUioD,  whatever  he  imaKioed  would  proTe  beneficial  and  glorious  to 
8parta»  and  not  to  suffer  hiuiself  to  be  disconcerted  by  his  apprehensions 
of  tf^e  treatment  an  anciunt  woman  and  a  little  infant  mia;ht  sustain  from 
Ptolemy.  Such  were  the  $(.>iilinients  which  even  the  women  of  Sparta 
thought  it  their  glory  to  cherish  ! 

*  Antigonus  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  himself  master  of  Tei;ea, 
Maatinea,  Orchomene,  and  several  other  cities  ;  Cleonienes,  who  was 
then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  defendint;  Laconia,  permitted  all  the 
lielots  who  were  capable  of  paying  hye  minne  (about  1 01.  sterling)  to 
purchase  their  freedom.  From  this  contribution  he  raised  500  talents, 
(aboi^t  125,0001.  sterling)  and  armed  2000  of  these  helots  after  the  Mace- 
dooian  manner,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Leucaspides  of  Antigonus. 
He  then  formed  an  enterprise  which  certainly  no  one  could  have  expected 
from  him.  The  city  of  Megalopolis  was  very  considerable  at  thai  time, 
and  even  not  inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and  extent.  Cleomenes  concert- 
ed measures  for  surprising  this  city,  and  to  take  it  without  any  opposition  ; 
and  as  Antigonus  had  sent  most  of  his  troops  into  winter  quartern  in  Mace- 
donia^  while  he  himself  continued  at  £(;ium,  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Jlchaeans,  the  king  of  Sparta  justly  supposed  that  the  garrison  of  the  city 
could  not  be  very  strong  at  that  time,  nor  their  guanls  very  strict  in  their 
duty,  as  they  were  not  apprehensive  of  any  insult  from  an  enemy  so  weak 
as  himself;  and  consequently  that  if  he  proceeded  with  expedition  in  his 
design,  Antigonus  who  was  then  at  the  distance  of  three  days  inarch  from 
the  place,  would  be  incapable  of  affording  it  any  assistance.  The  event 
succeeded  according  to  the  plan  he  had  projected  ;  for  as  he  arrived  at  the 
city  by  night,  he  scaled  the  walls  and  made  himself  master  of  the  place 
without  any  opposition.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Messene  with 
their  wives  and  children  before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts  of  pursuing 
tbem,  and  Antigonus  was  not  inforo^ed  of  this  accitlent  till  it  was  too  late 
to  retrieve  it 

Cleomenes  out  of  a  generosity  of  mind  which  has  few  exaniples  in  his- 
tory, sent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Megalopolis  that  he  would 
restore  them  the  possession  of  their  city,  provided  they  would  renounce 
the  Achiean  league,  and  enter  ii^to  a  friendship  and  confederacy  with  Spar- 
ta; but  as  advantageous  as  this  offer  seemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on 
themselves  to  accept  it,  but  rather  chose  to  be  deprived  of  their  estates  as 
well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  temples  of  their 
gods ;  in  a  word,  to  see  themselves  divested  of  all  that  was  most  dear  and 
valuable  to  them,  than  to  violate  the  faith  they  had  sworn  to  their  allies. 
The  famous  Philopoemen,  whom  we  shall  freqoeqtly  have  occasion  to  men- 
tion in  the  sequel  of  this  history,  and  who  was  then  at  Messene,  contribu- 
ted not  a  little  to  this  generous  resolution.  Who  could  ever  expect  to  dis- 
cover so  much  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  cast  of  thought  from  the 
very  dregs  of  Greece,  for  by  that  name  the  times  of  which  we  now  treat 
may  justly  be  described  when  we  compare  them  with  the  glorious  ages  of 
Greece  united  and  triumphant,  when  even  the  lustre  of  its  victories  waa 
loBi  in  the  splendour  of  its  virtues  ! 

This  refusal  of  the  Megalopolltans  highly  enraged  Cleomenes,  who  til! 
the  moment  he  received  their  answer,  had  not  only  spared  the  city,  but 
had  even  been  careful  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  committing  the  least  dis- 
order; but  his  anger  was  then  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  that  he  abandoned 
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the  place  to  pHlage,  and  seat  a|l  the  statues  and  pietiires  to  bis  own  dty. 
He  also  demolished  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls,  with  the  strongest  quar- 
ters, and  then  inarched  his  troops  back  to  Sparta.  The  desolation  oCtlie 
city  extremely  afflicted  the  Achsans,  who  considered  their  imbUity  to 
assist  such  faithful  allies  as  a  crime  for  which  they  ought  to  repriMtch  tbem- 
selves. 

This  people  were  soon  sensible  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of  Antigoma, 
(hey  had  subjected  themselves  to  an  imperious  master^  who  made  tlieir  lib- 
erties the  price  of  his  aid.  He  compelled  them  to  pass  a  decree  which  pro- 
hibited them  from  wriliog  to  any  king,  or  sending  an  emtiassy  without  bb 
permission ;  and  he  obliged  them  to  furnish  provisions  and  pay  for  tbe  gar^ 
rison  he  had  put  into  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  in  reality  was  maJriog 
them  pay  for  their  own  chains,  for  this  citadel  was  the  very  place  which 
Jkept  them  in  subjecti6n.  They  had  abandoned  themselves  to  slsvciy  in 
so  abject  a  manner  as  even  to  offer  sacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  pub- 
lic games  in  honour  of  Antigonus ;  and  Aratus  was  no  longer  regarded  by 
(hem.  Antigonus  set  up  in  Argos  all  the  statues  of  those  tyrants  which 
Aratus  had  thrown  down,  and  destroyed  all  those  which  had  been  erected 
in  honour  of  tbe  persons  who  surprised  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  except  one 
which  was  that  of  Aratus  himself;  and  all  the  entreaties  of  this  genaral 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  king  to  desist  from  such  a  proceeding.  The 
sight  of  these  transactions  gave  him  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  but  he  was  no 
longer  master  of  affairs,  and  suffered  a  just  punishment  for  subjecting  him- 
self and  his  country  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Antigonus  also  took  the  city  of 
Alantinea,  and  whep  heha(|  most  inhumanly  murdered  a  great  number  of 
tbe  citizens,  and  sold  tbe  rest  into  captivity,  be  abandoned  tbe  place  to 
tbe  Argives,  in  order  to  Its  being  re  peopled  by  them,  and  even  cbarpcd 
Aratus  with  that  commission,  who  l^ad  the  meanness  to  call  this  newly  in- 
habited city  *  by  the  name  of  hith  who  had  shown  himself  its  most  cruel 
enemy.  A  sad  and  at  the  same  time  a  salutary  example,  which  shows 
that  when  once  a  person  has  consented  to  stoop  to  a  state  of  senritude,  be 
sees  himself  daily  compelled  to  descend  loiyer,  without  knowing  where  or 
how  to  stop. 

Aratus  by  employing  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his  repnbfic  with 
shackles,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime,  the  enormity  of  which  no 
great  quality  nor  any  shining  action  can  ever  extenuate.  He  acted  fbiis, 
merely  through  jealousy  of  his  rival  Cleomenes,' whose  glory  and  tbe  su- 
periority that  youog  prince  had  obtained  over  him  by  the  success  of  bis 
arms,  were  insupportable  to  him.  What,  says  Plutarch,  did  Cleomenes 
demand  of  the  Acheans,  as  tbe  sole  preliminary  to  the  pence  be  offeivd 
ihem  1  Was  it  not  their  election  of  him  for  their  general  7  And  did  be  not 
demaucl  that  with  a  view  to  complete  the  welfare  of  their  cities,  and  eeeore 
to  tdem  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  as  a  testimony  of  bts  gratitade 
Ibr  so  signal  an  honour,  and  so  glorious  a  title  ?  If  therefore,  conlinoes 
Plutarch,  it  had  been  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  have  chosen  either 
Cleomenes  or  Antigonus,  (or  in  other  words  a  Greek  or  a  barbarian,  for 
the  Macedonians  were  considered  as  such  ;)  in  a  word,  if  they  were  oblige 
ed  to  have  a  master,  would  not  the  meanest  citizen  of  Sparta  have  been 
preferable  to  the  greatest  of  the  Macedonians,  at  least  in  tbe  opinion  of 
those  who  had  any  regard  to  the  hopour  and  reputation  of  Greece  ?  Jealoaay 
however  extinguished  all  those  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus;  so  diP 
ficuU  is  it  to  heboid  superior  merit  with  an  eye  of  satisfaction  and  tranQuil* 
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Antnd,  tiierefore,  that  be  might  not  seem  to  submit  to  Cleomenes,  nor 
consent  that  a  king  of  Sparta,  descended  from  Hercules,  and  a  king  who 
had  lately  re-established  the  ancient  discipline  of  that  city,  should  add  to 
bis  other  titles,  that  of  captain-general  of  the  Acheans,  called  in  a  stran- 
ger, to  whom  he  had  formerly  professed  himself  a  mortal  enemy  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  filled  Peloponnesus  with  those  very  Macedonians, 
whom  he  had  made  it  his  gloiy  to  expel  from  thence  in  his  youth.  He 
even  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  and  all  Achaia,  by  his  example,  fell 
prostrate  before  them,  as  an  indication  of  their  promptitude  to  accomplish 
the  commands  of  their  imperious  masters.  In  a  word,  from  a  man  accus* 
tomed  to  liberty,  he  became  an  abject  and  servile  flatterer ;  be  had  the 
baseness  to  oflfer  sacrifices  to  Antigonns,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  procession  crowned  with  chapiets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the  same  time 
in  hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and  rendering:  by  these  low  adula- 
tions that  homage  to  a  mortal  man,  which  none  but  the  divinity  can  claim, 
and  even  to  a  man  who  then  carried  death  in  his  bosom,  and  was  ready 
to  sink  into  putrefaction ;  for  he  at  that  time  was  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity by  a  slow  consumption.  Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great 
merit  in  other  respects,  and  had  shown  himself  to  be  an  extraordinary  per- 
son, altogether  worthy  of  Greece.  In  him,  says  Piutarch,  we  see  a  de- 
plorable instance  of  human  frailty  ;  which,  amidst  the  lustre  of  so  many 
rare  and  excellent  qualities,  could  not  form  the  plan  of  a  virtue  exempted 
f^om  blame. 

*  We  have  already  observed,  that  Antigonus  had  sent  his  troops  into 
winter  qoarters  in  Macedonia.  Cleomenes,  at  the  return  of  spring,  form- 
ed an  enterprise,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  was  the  result  of 
temerity  and  folly ;  but,  according  to  Polybius,  a  competent  judge  in  af- 
Ikirs  of  that  nature,  it  was  concerted  with  all  imaginable  prudence  and  sa- 
gacity. As  he  was  sensible  that  the  Macedonians  were  dispersed  in  their 
quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  passed  the  winter  season  with  his  friends  at 
Argos,  without  any  other  guard  than  an  inconsiderable  number  of  foreign 
troops,  he  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  Ar^os,  in  order  to  lay 
them  waste.  He  conceived,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Antigonus  should 
be  so  mnefa  affected  with  the  apprehensions  of  ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  bat- 
tle, he  would  certainly  be  defeated  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he 
abonid  decline  fighting,  he  would  lose  all  his  reputation  with  the  Achseans, 
while  the  Spartans,  on  tlie  contrary,  would  t>e  rendered  more  darini;  and 
intrepid.  The  event  succeeded  according  to  his  expectations  ;  for  as  the 
whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  devastations  of  his  troops,  the  people 
of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and  impatience,  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  man- 
ner at  the  palace  gate,  and  with  a  murmuring  tone  pressed  the  king  either 
to  give  the  enemy  battle,  or  resign  the  command  of  his  troops  to  those 
who  were  less  timorous  than  himself.  Antigonus,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  so  much  of  the  prudence  and  presence  of  mind  essential  to  a  great 
general,  as  to  be  sensible  that  the  dishonourable  part  of  one  in  his  station 
did  not  consist  In  hearing  himself  reproached,  but  in  exposing  himself  rash- 
ly, and  without  reason,  and  in  quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refused  to 
take  the  field,  and  persisted  in  his  resolution  not  to  fight.  Cleomenes 
therefore  led  up  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  Argos,  and  when  he  bad  laid 
the  flat  country  waste,  marched  his  army  back  to  Sparta. 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  honour,  and  even  obliged 
his  enemies  to  confess  that  he  was  an  excellent  general,  and  a  person  of 

»  Plut  in  Cleom.  p.  816, 817.    Polyb.  I.  ii.  p.  149. 
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the  highest  merit  and  capacity  in  the  coodact  of  the  most  arduous  affairs. 
Id  a  word,  they  could  never  sufficiently  admire  his  manner  of  uppo»'i:^ 
the  forces  of  a  sinjj^le  city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  MacedonianB,  united 
with  that  of  Peloponnesus,  notwithstanding  the  immense  supplies  which 
had  been  furnished  by  the  king ;  and  especially  when  they  considered  tb  «t 
he  had  not  only  preserved  Laconia  free  from  all  insults,  but  had  tven  pen- 
etrated into  the  territories  of  his  enemies,  where  he  ravaged  the  country, 
and  made  himself  master  of  several  great  cities.  This  they  were  persua- 
ded could  not  be  the  effect  of  any  ordinary  abilities  in  the  art  of  war,  nor 
of  any  common  magnanimity  of  soul.  A  misfortune  however  unhappily 
prevented  him  from  reinstating  Sparta  in  her  ancient  power,  aa  will  be  ev- 
ident in  the  sequel. 

SECTION  V. 

BA^TTIiE  OF  SELASiA,  WHEREIN  ANT160NU8  DEFBATfl  CLBOMEEfES. — ^A  GaSAT 
EARTHQUAKE    AT   RHODES. 

THE  Macedonians  and  Achsans  *  having  quitted  their  quarters  m  the 
summer  season,  Antigonus  put  himself  at  the  head  of  them,  and  advaneed 
into  Laconia.  His  army  was  composed  of  28,000  foot,  and  1400  horse  ; 
but  (hat  of  Cleomenes  did  not  amount  to  more  than  20,000  men.  As  the 
latter  of  these  two  princes  expected  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had 
fortified  all  the  passes,  by  posting  detachments  of  his  troops  in  them,  ami 
by  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees,  after  whidi  he 
formed  his  camp  at  Selasia.  He  imagined,  and  with  good  reason  too, 
that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  force  a  passage  into  that  country 
through  this  avenue,  in  which  he  was  not  deceived.  This  defile  wm 
formed  by  two  mountains,  one  of  which  had  the  name  of  Eva,  and  the 
other  that  of  Olympus.  The  river  Eneus  ran  between  them,  on  the  banks 
of  which  was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown  op  a  cood 
intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  posted  his  brother  Eaclidas 
on  the  eminence  oi'  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies,  and  planted  bimsetf 
on  Olympus,  with  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  a  party  of  the  foreign  troops, 
plisciog,  at  the  same  time,  along  each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of 
the  cavalry  and  foreign  auxiliaries. 

Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  saw  all  the  passes  fortified,  and  was 
sensible,  by  the  manner  in  which  Cleomenes  had  posted  his  troops,  that 
he  had  neglected  no  precautfon  for  defending  himself  and  attacking  his 
enemies,  and  that  he  had  formed  his  camp  into  such  an  advantageouf 
disposition,  as  rendered  all  approaches  to  it  extremely  difficult  All  this 
abated  his  ardour  for  a  battle,  and  caused  him  to  encamp  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  covering  his  troops  with  a  rivulet. 
He  continued  there  for  several  days,  in  order  to  view  the  situation  of  the 
diflferent  posts,  and  sound  the  disposition  of  the  people  who  composed  the 
enemy's  army.  Sometimes  he  seemed  to  be  forming  designs,  which 
kept  the  enemy  in  suspense  how  to  act.  They  however  were  always  up- 
on their  guard,  and  the  situation  of  each  army  equally  secured  them  from 
insults.     At  last  both  sides  resolved  upon  a  decisive  battle. 

It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who  was  posted  so  advan- 
tageously at  that  time,  and  whose  troops  %vere  inferior  to  those  of  the  ene- 
my by  one  third,  but  were  secure  of  a  free  communication  in  their  rear 

*  A.  M.  d78l.  Ant  J.  C.  223.  Polvb.  I.  JL  p.  150— 15  K  Plut  in  Clcoin.  p. 
818,819.    Ibid,  in  PhiJop.p.  5^8. 
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with  Sparta,  from  whence  they  might  easily  be  supplied  with  proTisioDS, 
should  resolve,  without  the  least  apparent  necessity,  to  hazard  a  battle, 
the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedasmon. 

Polybiua  indeed  seems  to  intimate  the  cause  of  this  proceeding,  when 
lie  observes,  that  Ptolemy  caused  Cleomenes  to  be  acquainted,  that  be  no 
longer  would  supply  him  with  money,  and  exhorted  him  at  the  same  time 
to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  Antigonus.  As  Cleomenes  tiierefore 
was  incapable  of  defraying  the  expence  of  this  war,  and  was  not  only  in 
arrear  with  bis  foreign  troopi  to  the  amount  of  a  very  considerable  sum, 
but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintain  his  Spartan  forces,  we  may  con* 
sequent ly  suppose  that  this  situation  of  his  affairs  was  his  inducement  to 
venture  a  battle. 

When  the  signals  were  eii^en  on  each  side,  Antigonus  detached  a  body 
of  troops,  consisting  of  Macedonian  and  Iltyrian  battalions  alternately  dis« 
posed,  against  those  of  the  enemy,  posted  on  mount  Eva.  His  second 
line  consisted  of  Acamanians  and  Cretans,  and  in  the  rear  of  these  2000 
Achgeans  were  drawn  up  as  a  body  of  reserve.  He  drew  up  his  cavalry 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  in>  order  to  confront  those  of  the  enemy,  and 
caused  them  to  be  supported  by  1000  of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the  same 
numtier  of  Megalopolitans.  He  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Macedonians  and  the'light  armed  foreign  troops,  and  advanced  to  mount 
Olympus  to  attack  Cleomenes.  The  foreigners  were  disposed  into  the  first 
line,  and  marched  immediately  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
was  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  because  the 
ground  would  not  admit  their  forming  a  larger  front. 

The  action  began  at  mount  Eva,  when  the  light  armed  troops,  who  had 
been  posted  with  an  intention  to  cover  and  support  the  cavalry  of  Cleo* 
menes,  observing  that  the  remotest  cohorts  of  the  Achsan  forces  were 
uncovered,  immediately  wheeled  about,  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear. 
Those  who  endeavoured  to  gain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  found  tliem- 
selves  vigorously  pressed,  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger,  being  threat- 
ened in  front  by  Euciidas,  who  was  in  a  higher  situation,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  charged  in  their  rear  by  the  foreign  troops,  who  assaulted 
them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  Philoposmen  and  his  citizens  were 
posted  among  the  cavalry  of  Antioronus,  who  were  supported  by  the  Illyr- 
ians,  and  had  orders  not  to  move  from  that  post  till  a  particular  signal 
shouhl  be  srivrn.  Philopremen  observing  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
fall  upon  this  light  infantry  of  Euciidas,  and  rout  them  entirely,  and  tliat 
this  was  the  critical  moment  for  the  charge,  immediately  communicated  hia 
opinion  to  such  of  the  king's  oflicera  as  commanded  the  cavalry.  They, 
however,  would  not  so  much  as  hear  him,  fnerely  because  he  had  never 
commanded,  and  was  then  very  young  ;  and  even  treated  what  he  said  as  a 
chimera.  Philopo?men  \\b^  not  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  that  usage, 
but  at  the  head  of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  follow  him, 
he  attacked  and  repulsed  thnt  body  of  infantry  with  great  slaughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  lllyrian?,  being  disengaged  by  this  operation  from 
what  before  hacVretarded  their  motions,  boldly  marched  up  the  hill  to  their 
enemies.  Euciidas  was  tlien  to  engage  with  a  phaluJix,  wiiose  whole  force 
consisted  in  the  strict  union  of  its  parts,  tlie  closeucBS  of  its  ranks,  the 
steady  and  equal  force  of  its  numerous  and  pointed  spears,  and  the  uni- 
form impetuoi»iiy  of  that  heavy  body,  that  by  its  weight  overthrew  and 
bore  down  all  before  it. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would  have  march- 
ed down  the  mountain  with  such  of  his  troops  as  were  lightest  armed  and 
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most  active,  to  have  met  the  phalanx.  He  might  easily  hare  attacked 
those  troops  as  soon  as  they  beg;an  to  ascend,  and  would  then  have  har- 
assed them  on  every  side.  The  ineqoaiitieB  of  the  mountain,  with  the 
difficulty  of  ascending  it,  entirely  uncovered,  would  have  enabled  him 
tb  have  opened  a  passage  through  this  body  of  men,  and  to  have  inter- 
rupted their  march,  by  putting  their  ranks  into  confusion,  and'  breaking 
their  order  of  battle  ;  he  might  also  have  fallen  back  by  degrees,  in  order 
to  regain  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him, 
and  after  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  only  advantage  they  could  expect 
from  the  quality  of  their  arms,  and  the  disposition  of  their  troops,  he  mii^ht 
have  improved  the  advantage  of  his  post  in  such  a  manner  as  to  baye  ea- 
sily put  them  to  Hight. 

-Euclidas,  instead  of  acting  in  this  manner,  continued  on  the  top  of  fbe 
mountain,  flatterins;  himself,  that  victory  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms; 
he  imagined,  in  all  probability,  that  the  higher  he  permitted  the  enemy 
to  advance,  the  easier  it  would  be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  troops  down 
the  steep  dectivity  ;  but  as  he  had  not  reserved  for  his  own  forces  a  suffi- 
cient extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat  that  might  happen  to  be  necessary 
for  avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx,  which  advanced  upon 
him  in  sood  order,  his  troops  were  crowded  together  in  such  a  ojanner  as 
obliged  them  to  tight  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  could 
not  Ions;  sustain  the  weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms,  and  the  order  of  battfe 
into  which  that  infantry  formed  themselves  on  the  eminence ;  and  as  his 
m^n  could  neither  retreat  nor  change  their  ground,  they  were  soon  defeat- 
ed by  their  enemies. 

Durin<r  this  action,  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  also  enga$:ed.  Hiat 
of  the  Achfcans  behaved  themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  Philopo^mea 
in  particular  ;  because  they  were  sensible  that  the  liberties  of  their  repub* 
lie  would  be  decided  by  this  battle.  Philopo^men,  in  the  heat  of  the  ac- 
tion, had  his  horse  killed  under  him,  and  while  he  fought  on  foot,  his  ar- 
mour was  pierced  through  with  a  javelin;  the  wound,  however,  was  not 
mortal,  nor  attended  with  any  ill  consequences. 

The  two  kings  be^an  the  engajrement  on  mount  Olympus,  with  their 
li^ht  armed  troops  and  foreign  soldiers,  of  whom  each  of  them  bad  about 
£000.  As  this  action  was  performed  in  the  sight  of  each  sovereign  and  his 
army,  the  troops  emulated  each  other  in  signalizing  themselves,  as  well 
in  parties,  as  when  the  battle  became  general.  Man  and  man,  and  rank  to 
rank,  all  foufirht  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  obstinacy.  Cleomenes,  when 
he  saw  his  brother  defeated,  and  his  cavalry  losing  ground  in  the  plain, 
was  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  would  pour  upon  him  from  all  quarters; 
and  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  level  all  the  intrenchments  around  his 
camp,  and  cause  his  whole  army  to  march  out  in  front.  The  trumpets  ha- 
ving sounded  a  signal  for  the  light  armed  troops  to  retreat  from  the  track 
between  the  two  camps,  each  phalanx  advanced  with  loud  shouts,  shifting 
their  lances  at  the  same  time,  and  began  the  chance.  The  action  was 
very  hot.  One  while  the  Macedonians  fell  back  before  the  valour  of  the 
8parfans  ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  were  unable  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  Macedonian  phalanx  ;  till  at  last,  the  troops  of  Antigonus  advancing 
with  their  lances  lowered  and  closed,  charged  the  Lacedsemonians  with 
all  fke  impetuoMty  of  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and  drove 
them  from  their  intrenchments.  The  defeat  then  became  general ;  the 
Laoedsmoniar.s  fell  in  great  numbers,  and  those  who  survived  fled  from 
the  field  of  battle  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Cleomenes  with  only  a  few 
horse,  retreated  to  Sparta.     Plutarch  assures  us  that  most  of  the  foreign 
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lroot»6  perished  in  fhia  battle,  and  tliaf  no  more  than  200  Lacedsmoniana 
escaped  out  of  6000. 

It  may  justly  be  said  that  Antifl^nos  derired  his  success  In  some  mea- 
sure, from  the  prudence  and  bravery  of  the  young  Philopocmen.  His  bold 
resolution  to  attack  the  litsht  infantry  of  the  enemy  with  so  few  forces  as 
thof>e  of  his  owe  troop  confribu ted  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wing  com* 
xnanded  by  EuclidaSi  and  that  drew  on  the  general  defeat.  This  action^ 
undertaken  by  a  private  captain  of  horse,  not  only  without  orders,  but  in 
opposition  to  the  superior  officers,  lind  even  contrary  to  the  command  of 
the  general,  seems  to  be  a  transjzresBion  of  military  discipline ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  remembered,  that  t^  welfare  of  an  army  is  a  circumstance  superiour 
to  aH  other  considerations.  Had  the  general  been  present,  he  himself 
would  have  given  directions  for  that  motion,  and  the  delay  even  of  a  sin* 
gle  moment  might  occasion  the  impossibility  bf  its  success.  It  is  evident 
that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  action  in  this  manner  ;  for  \Vlien  the  battle 
was  over,  he  assumed  an  air  of  seeming  displeasure,  and  demanded  of 
Alexander,  who  commanded  his  cavalry,  what  his  reason  could  be  for  be- 
ginning the  attack  before  the  signal,  contrary  to  the  orders  he  had  issued  t 
Alexander  then  I'eplying,  that  it  was  not  himself,  but  a  young  man  of  Me- 
galopolis, who  had  transgressed  his  commands  in  that  manner.  '<  That 
**  young  man,"  said  Antigonus,  ^'  in  seizing  the  occasion,  behaved  like  a 
^^  great  general,  but  you  the  general,  like  a  young  man." 

Sparta,  on  this  disaster,  showed  that  ancient  steadiness  and  intrepidity, 
which  seemed  to  have  something  of  a  savage  air,  and  had  distinguished 
her  citiaens  on  all  occasions.  No  married  woman  was  seen  to  mourn  for 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  old  men  celebrated  the  death  of  their 
children  ;  and  the  children  congratnlated  their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in 
battle.  Every  one  deplored  the  fate  which  had  prevented  them  from  sac- 
rificing their  lives  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  opened  their  hos- 
pitable doors  to  those  who  returned  covered  with  wounds  from  the  army  i 
(hey  attended  them  with  peculiar  care,  and  supplied  them  with  all  the  ac* 
commodations  they  needed.  No  trouble  or  confusion  was  seen  through 
the  whole  city  ;  and  every  individual  lamented  more  the  public  calamity 
than  any  particukir  loss  of  their  own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advised  his  citizens  to  receive 
Antigonus  ;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time,  that  whatever  might  be  his 
own  condition,  he  would  always  promote  the  welfare  of  his  country  with 
the  utmost  pleasure,  whenever  it  should  happen  to  be  in  his  power.  He 
then  retired  into  his  own  house,  but  would  neither  drink,  though  very  . 
thirsty,  nor  sit  down,  though  extremely  fatigued.  Charged  as  he  then  was 
with  the  weight  of  his  armour,  he  leaned  aeainst  a  column,  with  his  head 
reclined  on  his  arm ;  and  after  be  had  deliberated  with  himself  for  some 
time  on  the  different  measures  in  his  power  to  take,  he  suddenly  quitted  . 
the  house,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port  of  Gythium,  where  he 
embarked  in  a  vessel  he  had  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  sadled  for 
Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  representation  to  him  of  the  melancho- 
ly consequences  that  might  attend  his  intended  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  the 
indignity  a  king  of  Sparta  would  sustain  by  crouching  in  a  servile  maanep 
to  a  foreign  prince,  took  that  opportunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  strongest 
manner,  to  prevent  those  just  reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and  glorious  death, 
and  to  vindicate,  by  that  action,  those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in 
the  fields  of  Selasia,  for  the  liberty  of  Sparta.  "  You  are  deceived,"  cri- 
ed Cleomenes,  "  if  you  imagine  there  is  any  bravery  in  confronting  death, 
Vol.  ill.  56 
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•*  merely  through  the  apprehension  of  fal&e  Bhaine,  or  the  desire  of  einirty 
"  applause  :  say  rather  thai  such  an  action  is  mean  and  pueillanitnnira.  Hhe 
"  death  we  may  be  ihduced  to  covet,  instead  of  being  the  evasion  of  an 
"  action,  ought  to  be  an  action  itself,  *  since  nothing  can  be  more  dishov^ 
<*  ourabl«  than  either  to  live  or  die  merely  for  one's  self.  For  my  part,  I 
"  shall  endeavour  to  be  usefvl  to  my  country,  to  my  latest  breath  ;  wnd 
«*  whenever  this  hope  happens  to  fail  bb,  it  will  be  easy  for  as  to  have  re- 
•♦course  to  death,  if  such  shoald  be  then  our  inclinatioa." 

f  Cleomenes  had  scarce  set  sail,  before  Antigonus  arrived  at  Sparta,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  He  seemed  ta  treat  the  inhabitaots  more 
like  a  friend  than  a  conqueror,  and  dectared  to  them  that  he  hat*  not  eofca- 
ged  in  a  war  against  the  Spartans,  but  against  Cleomenes,  who»  ffeht 
had  satisfied  and  disarmed  bis  resentment.  He  likewise  added,  that  it 
would  tie  glorious  to  his  memory,  to  have  it  said  by  posterity,  that  Sparta 
had  been  preserved  by  the  prince  who  alone  had  the  good  fortune  to  take 
It.  He  reckoned  he  bad  saved  that  city,  by  abolishing  all  that  the  wiA  of 
Cleomenes  had  accomplished,  for  the  re- establishment  of  theandeiit  law* 
of  LycurgHs  ;  though  that  conduct  was  the  real  canee  of  its  min.  Sparta 
lost  all  that  was  vahiabfe  to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  Involuntary  re* 
treat  of  Cleomenes.  One  fatal  baUle  blotted  out  that  happy  dawn  of  T)0w- 
cr  and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  reinBtatlttg  hb 
city  in  her  ancient  splendoiir  and  original  authority,  which  were  incapabfe 
of  subsisting  after  the  abolition  of  those  ancient  laws  and*  customs  on 
which  her  welfare  was  founded.  Corruption  then  resumed  her  fomer 
course,  and  daily  gathered  strength,  till  Sparta  sunk  to  her  last  declcaskm 
In  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  may  therefore  be  justly  sald-thaA  the  boW 
viewa  and  enterprises  of  Cleomenes  were  the  last  struggles  of  ita  expirios 
libeHy. 

Antigonus  left  Sparta  tln^e  days  after  he  had  entered  K  ;  and"  hta  dtpw- 
ture  was  occasioned  by  the  roteliigence  he  had  received,  that  a  war  had 
broke  out  in  Macedonia,  where  the  bnrbarlans  committed  dreadful  ran- 
ges. If  this  news  had  arrived  three  dhys  sooner,  Cleomenes  mintht  have 
been  saved.  Antigonus  was  already  alHrcted  with  a  severe  I ndisposff ioa, 
which  at  last  ended  in  a  consumpfion  and  total  defluxion  of  hurooort,  that 
carried  him  off  two  or  three  days  after;  He  however  would  not  soffer 
himself  to  be  dejected  by  his  ill  state  of  health,  and  had  even  spirit 
enough  to  engage  in  new  battles  in  his  own  kingdom.  It  was  said,  that 
after  he  had  been  victorious  over  the  lllyrians,  he  was  so  transported  with 
joy,  that  he  frequently  repeated  these  expressions,  "  O  the  glorious,  hap- 
**  py  battle  !"  and  that  he  uttered  thb  exclamation  with  so  much  ardonr 
that  he  burst  a  vein,  and  lost  a  large  quaoKty  of  blood ;  this  symptom 
wa»  sBcceeded  by  a  violent  fever,  whieh  ended  his  days.  Some  time 
hefore  his  death,  he  settled  the  suceeasion  to  hia  dominions  in  favonr  of 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetriue,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age;  or  it 
may  rather  be  said,  that  he  retarned  him  the  sceptre^  which  had  only  l»een 
deposited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  In  the   mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where  be  met 

*The  ancients  maintained  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  death  of  persons  em- 
ploved  in  the  administration  of  a  state  ought  neither  to  be  useless  or  inactive 
with  respect  to  the  public,  but  a  natural  consequence  of  their  ministry,  and  om 
of  their  most  important  actions.     Plut.  in  Lycurg.  p.  57. 

t  A.  M.  3781.  Ant  J.  C.  3iiS.  Pint,  in  Cleom.  p.  819.  Polyb,  1. 11.  p.  155- 
Justin.  I.  xxviii.  c.  4. 
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wilh  a  very  «oU  reception  from  the  Id^^  wbeo  be  was  first  introduced  ia- 
to  bis  presence.  But  after  he  had  ^wea  that  monarch  proofs  of  his  admi- 
raiile  sense,  and  shown  in  his  common  conversation  the  generous  free- 
doiB,  openness,  and  siaiplicity  of  the  Spartan  manners,  attended  with  a 
g^raecfnl  politeness,  in  which  there  was  nothing  mean,  and  even  a  nable 
priide  tftuU  became  his  birth  and  dignity,  Ptolemy  was  then  sensible  of 
his  merit,  and  esteemed  him  infinitely  more  than  all  those  courtiers  who 
were  only  solicitous  to  please  him  by  abject  flatteries.  He  was  even  struck 
with  confusion  and  remorse  for  his  neglect  of  so  great  a  man,  and  for 
having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who  had  raised  his  own  reputation, 
and  enlarged  his  {lOwer  to  an  infinite  degree,  by  his  victory  over  that  prince. 
*  The  Jiing  of  Eieypt  then  endeavoured  to  comfort  jBud  relieve  Cleomenes, 
hy  treating  him  with  the  utmost  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated  assur- 
aoces  lliat  be  would  send  him  into  Greece  with  such  a  fleet  and  a  sup* 
ply  of  money,  as  with  liis  other  good  offices,  should  be  sufficient  to  re- 
establish him  OB  the  throne.  He  also  assigned  him  an  yearly  pension  of 
24  talents  (about  20,0001.  sterling,)  with  which  he  supported  himself  and 
his  friends  with  the  utmost  frugality,  Reserving  all  the  remainder  of  that 
allowance  for  the  relief  of  those  who  retired  into  C!gypt  frono  Greece, 
f  Ptoleniy  however  4ied  before  he  could  accomplish  his  promise  to  Cleo- 
laeoea.  This  prince  had  reigned  25  years,  and  was  the  last  of  that  race  in 
Mrhom  any  true  virtue  and  moderation  was  conspicuous  ;%  for  the  generality 
of  his  successors  were  monsters  of  debauchery  and  wickedness.  The 
priooe,  whose  character  we  are  now  describing,  had  made  it  his  princi- 
pal I  care  to  extend  his  dominions  to  the  south,  from  concluding  the  peace 
with  Syria.  Accordingly  he  had  extended  it  the  whole  length  of  (he  Red 
8ea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian  as  the  ]Bthiopian  coasts,  and  even  to  the 
straits,  ^  which  form  a  communication  with  the  southern  ocean.  He  was 
flueoeeded  on  the  throne  of  £gypt  by  his  soj»  Ptolemy,  si^rnan^d  Pbilo- 
paler. 

H  Some  time  before  tiris  period  Rhodes  soffiered  very  considerable  dam- 
ges  from  a  great  earthquake.  The  walls  of  the  city,  with  the  arsenals, 
and  the  narrow  passes  in  the  haven,  where  the  ships  of  that  island  were 
laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruinous  condition  ;  and  the  famous  colos- 
aus,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown 
down,  and  entirely  destroyed.  U  is  natural  to  think  that  this  earthquake 
spared  neither  private  houses,  nor  public  structures,  nor  even  the  temples 
of  the  gods.  The  loss  sustained  by  it  amounted  to  immense  sums ;  and 
the  Rhodians,  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress,  sent  deputations  to  all  the 
neighbouring  princes,  to  implore  their  relief  In  that  melancholy  conjunc- 
ture. An  emulation  worthy  of  praise,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  histo- 
ry, prevailed  in  favour  of  that  deplorable  city  ;  and  Hiero  and  Gelon  in 
Sicily,  and  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  signalized  themselves  in  a  peculiar  msn- 
aer  on  that  occasion.  The  two  former  of  these  princes  contributed  above 
100  talents,  and  erected  two  statues  in  the  public  place  ;  one  of  which 
represented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other  those  of  Syracuse  ;  the 
former  wiu  crowned  by  the  latter,  to  testify,  as  Polybius  observes,  that 
the  Syracusans  thought  the  opportunity  of  relieving  the  Rhodians  a  favour 
and  obligation  to  themselves.     Ptolemy,  besides  his  other   expences, 

«  A.  M.  378«.    Ant  J.  C.  222.  f  A.  M.  fl783.    Ant  J.  C.  221. 

J  Strab.  1  xvii.  p.  796.  ||  Monum.  Adulit 

\  Straits  of  Babelmandel. 

*f  A.  M,  3782.    Ant  J.  C.  222.  Polyb.  1.  v.  p,  428— 4S1. 
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which  amounted  to  a  rery  considerable  eum,  sapplied  tliat  people  witli  3M 
talents,  1,000,000  bushels  of  com,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  timlier  for 
building  ten  pilleys  of  ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as  many  nnore  of  ibrac 
benches,  besides  an  infinite  quantity  of  wood  for  other  buildings,  alt  wUeh 
donations  were  accompanied  with  3000  talents  for  erecting  the  eokmm 
finew.  Antigonus,  Seleucus,  Prusias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  at 
^ell  as  cities,  signalized  their  liberality  on  this  occasion.  Even  prirate 
persons  emulated  each  other  in  sharini;  in  this  glorioos  act  of  hamaaitj ; 
and  historians  have  recorded,  that  a  lady,  whose  name  was  Chryaeia,  *wbA 
If  ho  truly  merited  that  appellation,  furnished  from  her  own  aubetance 
100,000  bpshels  of  corn.  "  Let  the  princes  of  these  times,"  says  Poly  bi- 
as, "  who  imagine  they  have  done  gloriously  in  giving  four  or  five  Ihoo- 
**  sand  crowns,  only  consider,  how  inferior  their  fsjenerosity  is  to  Ifcal  we 
'*  have  now  descritied."  Rhodes,  in  consequence  of  these  libetnlitiea^ 
was  reestablished  iii  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and  aplendid  stale 
than  she  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  except  only  the  eoloasna. 
This  colossus  was  a  braisen  statue,  of  a  prodij^ious  size,  as  I  have  for- 
merly observed ;  and  sonie  authors  have  affirmed,  that  the  money  anain^ 
froip  the  contributions  already  mentioned  amounted  to  five  times  as  much 
as  the  loss  which  the  Rhodians  had  sustained,  f  This  people,  instead  of 
employing  the  sum?  they  had  received^  in  replacing  that  statue  according 
to  the  iutention  of  the  donors,  preten^led  that  the  oracle  of  Delphos  had 
forbid  it,  and  given  them  a  command  to  preserve  fhat  miNiey  for  other 
purposes,  by  which  they  enriched  themselves.  The  colossus  lay  negleet- 
ed  on  the  ground,  for  the  spaqe  of  894  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which, 
♦hat  is  to  say,  in  the  653d  year  of  our  Lord,  Moawyas,  J  the  6th  caKpfa  or 
emperor  of  the  Saracens,  made  himself  master  of  Rhodes,  and  sold  llw 
•tatuc  to  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  metal ; 
which,  computed  by  ei^ibt  quintals  for  each  load,  a^'ter  the  deduction  of 
the  diminution  the  statue  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  very  probably  by  theft, 
amounted  to  more  than  36,0001.  sterling,  or  7i^00  quintals. 

*  Chryseis  signifjes  golden. 

^  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  0  j^ 

t  Konftr,sub  rogno  Conataatis  Imperator  et  Codrenu*. 
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This  Book  includes  the  history  of  27  years,  during  which  Ptolemy  Philopater 

reigned. 


SiWTION  I. 

ANTIOCHU8  TAKES  THB    STEONOEST   CITIES   IN   CIEI^OSTRIA.      HE    IS   EN- 
TIRELY  DEFEATED  AT  THE    BATTLE    OF   RAPHIA. 

J  OBSERVED  iD  the  precedin^r  book  «  that  Ptotemy  Philopater  had  suc- 
ceeded Ptolemy  Evergetea  his  father,  in  Eeypt.  On  the  other  side,  Se- 
leucus  Calltnictts  was  dead  in  Partbla.  He  had  left  two  sons,  Beleucus  and 
Anliochus,  and  the  first  who  was  the  pider,  succeeded  to  his  father's 
throne,  and  assumed  the  surname  of  KEPATMOS*  Geraunus,  or  the  Thmi- 
derer,  which  no  way  suited  bis  character ;  tor  be  was  a  very  weak  prince 
both  in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did  any  actions  that  corresponded  with 
the  idea  of  that  name.  His  reign  was  short,  and  his  authority  but  ill  estab- 
lished, eilher  in  the  army  or  in  the  provinces.  What  prevented  his  iosinf; 
it  entirely  was,  that  Acheus  his  cousin,  son  to  Androtnachns  bis  ^lotber's 
brother,  a  man  of  couraee  and  abilities,  assumed  the  manaeemehi  o(  his 
affairs,  which  bis  father's  ill  conduct  had  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb.  As 
for  Andromacbos,  he  was  taken  by  Ptolemy  In  a  war  with  Callinicos,  and 
kept  prisoner  in  Alexandria  during  all  his  reipm,  and  part  of  the  followittg. 
f  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  having  seieed  upon  all  Asia  Minor,  from 
mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  Hellespont ;  Seleucus  marched  against  hin^, 
and  left  Hermias  the  Carian  regent  of  Syria.    AchiBus  accompanied  bi^i 

•  A.  M  S778.     Ant  J  (J.  226.    Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  315,  et !.  r.  p.  886.    Hieron.  in 
Daniel.     Appian.  in  Syrtac.  p.  U11.    Justin.  I.  xix.  c  1. 
!A.  M.  3780.    Ant  J.  0.234. 
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in  that  eypedition,  and  4fid  him  all  the  good  aenrioea  Hm  ill  state  of  hb  af- 
fairs woald  admit.* 

Having  no  money  to  pay  the  forces,  and  the  king:  being  despised  by  the 
soldiers  for  his  weakness,  Nicanor  and  Aptnriiis,  two  of  the  ehief  ofliem, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  him  during  his  absence  in  Phryija,  and  poiso»> 
ed  him.  However  Acheus  revenged  that  horrid  action,  by  paCtiag  lo 
death  the  two  ring  leaders,  and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  ploL  He 
acted  aflerwards  with  so  mnch  prudence  and  valour  with  regard  lo  the  ar- 
my, that  he  kept  the  soldiers  in  their  obedience,  and  prevented  Attalm 
from  taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  which  hot  for  his  exeellent  eon- 
duct  would  have  lost  the  Syrian  eoEipire,  all  it  still  possessed  on  that  aide. 

Seleuctts  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered  the  erown  to  Aehi^ 
us  and  several  of  the  provinces  did  the  same.  However  be  had  the  isene- 
rosity  to  refuse  it  at  that  time,  though  he  afterwards  thought  himsdf  obliK- 
ed  to  act  in  a  different  manner.  In  the  present  conjuncture  he  not  only 
refused  the  crown,  but  preserved  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir,  AntiochiM, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased  king  who  was  but  in  his  16th  year.  SeWu- 
cus  at  his  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  had  seat  him  into  Babyloiiia,f  where 
he  was  when  his  brother  died.  He  was  now  brought  from  thence  to  An- 
tloch,  where  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  36  years.  For  hh  il- 
lustrious actions  he  has  been  sumamed  the  Great.  Achasus  to  secnrR  the 
succession  in  his  ftivour,  sent  a  detachment  of  the  army  to  him  ia  Syria, 
with  Epigenea,  one  of  the  late  king's  most  experienced  generals..  T-ie 
rest  of  the  forces  he  kept  for  the  service  of  the  stale,  in  that  pari  of  the 
country  where  he  himself  was. 

I  As  soon  as  Antiochus  was  possessed  of  the  erown,  he  sent  Mole  and 
Alexander,  two  brothers,  into  the  east,  the  former  as  governour  of  Mttfia, 
and  the  fatter  of  Persia.  Achaeus  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the  pfur- 
luces  of  Asia  Minor.  Epigeaes  had  the  comnnnd  of  the  troopa  whieh 
were  kept  about  the  king's^  person  ;  and  Hermias  the  Cariaa,  was  declared 
hfo  prime  minister,  as  he  hiul  been  under  his  brother.  Achaaua  soon  le- 
covered  all  the  teiritories  which  Attains  had  taken  from  the  empire  of  Sy- 
ria, and  forced  him  to  confine  himself  ivithin  his  kingdom  of  Pergamv. 
Alexander  and  Molo  despising  the  king's  youth,  were  no  sooner  fixed  hi 
their  governments,  but  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him,  and  each  declar- 
ed himself  sovereign  in  tbe  province  over  which  he  had  been  appoiofed 
■lieutenant.  Hermias  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very  much  contri- 
buted to  their  revolt 

This  minister  was  of  a  crael  disposition.  The  most  inconsiderahie  fonlts 
were  by  him  made  crimes,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour.  He  was 
a  man  of  very  little  genius,  but  haughty,  full  of  himself,  tenacious  of  Us 
own  opinion,  and  would  have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  either  asked 
or  folloived  another  man's  advice.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  persoa 
should  share  with  him  in  credit  and  authority.  Merit'of  every  kioid  wa« 
suspected  by,  or  rather  odious  to  him.  But  the  chief  object  of  bis  hatred 
was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  tbe  ablest  geoerals 
of  his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops  reposed  an  entire  confidenoe.  It  was 
this  reputation  gave  the  prime  minister  umbrage,  and  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  conoeal  the  ill  %? ill  he  bore  liim. 

*  A.  M.  9781.    Ant  J.  C.  223. 

i  To  Seleucia  which  was  in  that  province,  and  the  capital  of  the  east,  instead 
of  Babylon  which  was  no  longer  in  being,  or  at  least  was  uninlialntcd. 
t  A.  M.  8782.    Ant  J.  C.  22s».    Polyb.  I.  v,  p.  386. 
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-^  Npws  being  broofctit  of  Molo's  revolt^  AnHochm  aneiDbled  bb  tcfaur 
cil  in  order  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  present  posture  rof  af- 
fairs ;  and  whether  it  would  be  adraable  lor  bim  to  ooareh  in  person  against 
that  rebel,  or  tarn  towards  Co&losyria,  to  cbeok  the  enterprises  of  Ptol« 
eniy.  fipHrenes  was  the  first  who  spoke,  and  declared  that  they  had 
DO  thne  to  lose :  that  it  was  absolalejf  necessary  the  king  should  go  ui 
percson  into  the  east,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  favourable 
tinries  and  oecasioos  for  acting  agahwt  Ike  rebels :  that  when  he  should 
be  on  the  spot,  either  Molo  wonki  not  dare  to  attempt  any  thing  in 
the  sight  of  the  prince,  and  of  an  army ;  cht  id  case  be  should  per« 
siat  In  bis  design,  the  people  strnck  with  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reifi^n,  in  the  return  of  their  eeal  and  affeotioB  for  hisi^  would  not  fail 
to  dplirer  him  up ;  but  that  the  most  important  point  of  all,  was  not 
to  give  bIm  time  to  fortify  tHnaelf.  Hernias  coukl  not  forbear  interrupt- 
ing  bim,  and  cried  In  an  angry  and  self-sufficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  ad- 
vise the  king  to  march  in  person  against  Molo  with  so  inconsiderable  a 
body  of  forces,  would  be  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  rebels.  The  real  motive 
of  hb  speaking  In  this  manner  was,  his  being  afraid  of  sharing  m  the  da» 
fCers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to  bim  a  much  less  formidable  ene^ 
my.  There  was  little  to  be  feared  from  iovading  a  prince  entifefy  devo- 
ted to  trivial  pleasures.  The  advice  of  Herarias  prevailed,  upon  whieb 
the  command  of  part  of  the  troops  was  given  to  Xenon  and  Tfaeodotusy 
with  orders  to  carry  on  the  war  against  M ok> ;  and  the  king  btmself  nurcb- 
ed  with  the  rest  ef  the  amy  towards  Ccnlosyria. 

Being  come  to  Seleucia  near  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Laodioe,  daughter 
of  Mitbrldates  king  of  Pontin,  who  was  brought  thither  to  espouse  hhm. 
He  made  some  stay  there  to  solemnise  hia  nuptials,  the  joy  of  which  was 
soon  interrupted  by  the  news  brought  from  the  east,  vis.  that  his  generals 
unable  to  make  bead  against  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  bad  united  their 
forces,  had  been  forced  to  retire  and  leave  them  masters  of  the  field  of 
battle.  Antiocfaus  then  saw  the  error  be  had  committed  in  not  follewioig 
Epiirenes'  advice,  and  thereupon  waa  for  laying  aaide  the  enterprise  against 
Coelosyria,  in  order  to  march  with  all  bis  troops  to  suppress  that  revolt*  But 
Henntas  persisted  as  obsttoately  as  ever  io  his  first  opinion*  He  fisneied 
he  spoke  wonders,  in  declaring  in  an  emphatic  sententious  manner,  '^  that 
''  it  became  kings  to  march  in  person  against  kings,  anti  to  send  their  li4>u- 
*'  fenattts  against  rebels."  Astioehus  was  so  weak  as  to  acciuiesce  again 
in  Hermiaa'  opinion. 

It  Is  scarce  po6sik>le  to  conceive  how  useless  experience  of  every  kind  b 
to  an  indolent  prince,  who  lives  without  refleclton.  This  artful,  insinua- 
ting and  deceitful  minister,  knew  how  in  adapt  himself  to  all  tlip  desires 
and  inclinations  of  hie^  master ;  inventive  and  Industrious  in  finding  oat 
new  methods  to  please  and  amuse,  he  had  the  cunning  to  make  himself 
necessary,  by  easing  his  prince  of  the  weight  of  affaira  ;  so  that  Aniiochos 
imagined  that  he  could  not  do  without  liinv;  and  tlioaab  be  perceived  eev- 
c^ral  things  ill  bis  conduct  and  counsels  which  gave  him  disgust,  be  w^uld 
not  give  hvmf^lf  the  trouble  to  esamine  strictly  into  them,  nor  bail  resolu- 
tion enough  to  resume  the  authority  he  had  in  a  manner  abandoned  to  liim : 
AG  that  acquiescing  again  in  his  opinion  on  this  •  occasion,  not  ktmi  convic- 
tion, but  weakness  and  indolence,  he  contented  himself  with  sending  a  ^en- 
^d  and  a  bo<iy  of  troops  into  the  east,  itnd  bilnseif  resumed  the  expedi- 
lion  of  Coilosyria. 
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*  Tba  (feneml  he  Mttt  od  that  oecarfon  wat  XaaefciB  the  . 
whose  eomiDissioo  it  was  ordered  that  the  two  first  generals  shonld  i 
to  him  the  cooiioand  of  their  forees,  and  serve  oader  hioi.  He  had 
er  commaoded  in  ehief  l»efof«|  and  his  only  merit  was  his  betnir  the  | 
minister's  friead  and  creature.  Raised  to  an  empioymettt  which  his  rwakj 
and  presamption  could  never  have  hoped  for,  he  behaved  willi 
sees  to  the  other  officers^  and  with  boldness  and  temerity  to  the 
The  success  was  such  as  might  he  expected  from  so  ill  a  choice,  io  [ 
kig  the  Tiaris  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  into  which  the  enemj  drew  Ima 
by  strataiEem,  and  himself  and  all  his  army  wera  cut  to  pieces.  This  vic- 
tory opened  to  the  rebels  the  province  of  Babylonia  and  all  Mesopota- 
mia, d  which  they  by  this  means  possessed  themselves  without  nojr  op- 
position. 

Aotiochns  In  the  mean  time  was  advanced  into  Cmiosyria,  as  iv  as  the 
valley  lying  between  the  two  ridi^s  of  the  mountains  LlbaDUs  and  Anttif- 
banus.  He  found  the  passes  of  these  mountains  so  strongly  fbrtiiied,  and 
ao  well  defended  by  Theodotus  the  ^toKan,  to  whom  I^tolemy  had  conided 
the  government  of  this  province,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  back,  fiodmg 
it  oof  possible  for  him  to  advance  farther.  There  Is  no  dontit  bot  tho  news 
of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  In  the  east  hastened  also  his  retreat  0e  assem- 
bhMl  his  Gonncil,  and  ai^ain  debated  on  the  retiellion.  Epigenes  oiler  say- 
ing in  a  modest  tone,  that  it  would  have  been  most  advisable  Io  march  iv- 
mediately  against  them,  to  prevent  their  liavlag  time  to  fortify  theaiselves 
as  they  had  done,  added  that  the  same  reason  ought  to  make  tl^m  die 
inore  expeditions  now,  and  devote  their  whole  care  and  study  to  a  war 
which  if  neglected,  might  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Hermiaii 
who  thought  himself  injured  by  this  discourse,  began  to  exclaim  against 
Epigenes  in  the  most  opprobrious  terms  on  this  occasion.  Ho  eoojufed 
the  king  not  to  lay  aside  the  enterprise  of  Cosiosyria,  affirmlag  that  he 
could  not  abandon  it,  without  instancing  a  levity  and  inconstancy  eothvly 
inconsistent  with  the  glory  of  a  prince  of  his  wisdom  and  knowledge.  The 
whole  council  bung  down  their  heails  throuch  shame  ;  and  Antloclias  him- 
self was  much  dissatislied.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  march  with  the 
utmost  speed  against  the  rebels:  and  Hermias  finding  that  ail  reaislaace 
would  be  in  vain,  grew  immediately  quite  another  man*  He  camo  over  wrih 
great  seal  to  the  general  opinion,  and  seemed  more  ardent  than  ooy  body 
for  hastening  its  execution.  Accordingly  tl^  troops  set  out  towards  Apa-. 
mea,  where  the  rendeavous  was  fixed. 

They  had  scarce  set  oat  when  a  sedition  arose  in  the  army  on  account 
of  the  soldiers'  arrears.  This  unlucky  accident  threw  the  king  into  the 
utmost  consternation  and  anxiety  ;  and  indeed  the  danger  was  imminent 
Hermias  seeing  the  king  in  such  perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  promised  to 
pay  immediately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  army ;  but  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  besou^sht  Antiochus  not  to  take  Epigenes  with  him  in  this  expe- 
dition, because  after  the  noise  their  quarrels  had  made,  it  would  no  kMiger 
be  possible  for  them  to  act  in  concert  in  the  operations  of  the  war,  m  the 
gooiffof  the  service  might  require.  His  view  In  this  was,  to  begia  by  lessen- 
ing Antiochus'  esteem  and  affection  for  Epigenes  by  absence,  well  know- 
ing that  princes  soon  forget  the  virtue  and  services  of  a  man  removed  from 
their  sight. 

This  proposal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who  was  perfectly  sensi- 
ble bow  necessary  the  presence  of  a  general  of  Epigenes'  experience  and 
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abili^  irai  in  so  teportnnt  an  csp^iditioD ;  but*  as  Hermiaa  had  itidmtiiouBly 
contrived  to  ben€ge  dikI  in  a  mimner  possess  hitn  by  ail  manner  of  tnethodSy 
such  as  si^Kesting  to  bini  pretended  views  of  economy,  watcbine  his  every 
action^  keeping  a  kind  of  guard  over  him,  and  bribins;  his  affection  by  the 
most  abandoned  complacency  and  advlation :  that  unhappy  prince  was  no 
longer  bis  own  nnisler.  The  king  therefore  consented,  thouj^h  with  the  ut- 
most reluctance  to  wiiathe  required ;  and  Epigenes  was  accordingly  ordered 
to  retire  to  Apamca.  This  event  surprised  and  terrified  all  the  courtiers  who 
were  apprehensive  of  the  same  fate ;  but  'the  soldiers  having  received  all 
ttieir  arrears  were  very  easy,  and  thoof^ht  themselves  hiethly  obliged  to  the 
prime  minister,  by  wfoose  means  they  bad  been  paid.  Having  in  this  man- 
ner made  bimself  master  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  and  of  the  army  by  thetr 
pay,  he  marched  with  the  king. 

As  Epigenes'  disgrace  extended  only  to  his  removal,  it  was  far  from 
satiating  bis  vengeance  ;  and  as  it  did  not  calm  his  uneasineBs  with  ret^ard 
to  the  future,  he  was  apprehensive  that  he  might  obtain  leave  to  return,  to 
prevent  which  he  employed  efiectaal  means.  Alexis,  govemour  of  the 
the  citadel  of  Apamea  was  entirely  at  his  devotion  ;  and  indeed  how  few 
would  be  otherwise  with  regard  to  an  all  powerful  minister,  the  sole  dis- 
penser of  his  maaler's  graces  1  Hermias  orders  this  man  to  dispatch  Epi- 
genes, and  prescribes  him  the  mantier.  In  consequence  of  this,  Alexis 
bribes  one  of  Epigenes'  domestics,  and  by  gifts  and  promises  engages  him 
to  slide  a  letter  he  gave  him  among  his  masters  papers.  This  letter  seem* 
eel  to  liave  been  written  and  subscribed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
rebels^  who  thanked  Epigenes  for  having  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the 
kiog,  and  communicated  to  him  the  metliods  by  which  he  might  safely  put 
it  ill  execution-  Some  days  after  Alexis  went  to  him  and  asked  whether 
be  had  not  received  a  letter  from  JVIolo  ?  Epigenes  surprised  at  this  ques- 
tion, expressed  bis  astonisliment,  and  at  the  same  time  the  highest  indig- 
nation.  The  other  replied  that  he  was  ordered  to  inspect  his  papers.  Ac- 
ccdifigly  a  search  being  made,  the  forged  letter  was  found,  and  Epigenes 
without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  otherwise  examined,  was  put  to  death. 
The  king  at  the  bare  sight  of  the  letter,  imagined  that  the  charge  had  been 
fully  proved  against  biro.  However  the  courtiers  thought  otherwise,  but 
fear  kept  them  all  toni^ne*tied  and  domb.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much 
to  be  pitied  are  princes  i 

Although  the  season  was  now  very  far  advanced,  Aniiochus  pa«sed  the 
Euphrates,  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  that  he  might  be  nearer  at  hand 
to  open  the  campaign  vei^  early  the  next  spring,  he  in  the  mean  time  sent 
tbem  into  winter  quaKers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

f  Upon  the  return  of  the  season  he  marched  them  towards  the  Tigris, 
passed  that  ri%'er,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  so 
complete  a  victory  over  him,  that  the  rebel  seeing  all  lost,  laid  violent 
bands  on  himself.  His  brother  Alexander  was  at  that  time  in  Persia,  where 
Neolaa  another  of  their  brothers  who  escaped  out  of  this  battle,  brought 
him  that  mournful  news.  Finding  their  affairs  desperate,  they  first  killed 
their  motlier,  afterwards  their  wives  and  children,  and  at  last  dispatched 
themselves  to  prevent  their  failing  into  tiie  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Such 

T«  *EpfAiift  xmmi^iiMi,  •wc  m  xvm  xvpm,     Lircumventiis  et  preoccupatus  a-^cono- 
miw,  et  c4istA>diis,  et  obaequiis,  Mennie  maligoitaitp.  f^ui  iion  ornt  «l«>minim.    This 
y  a  literal  translation. 
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was  the  end  of  this  rebeHion,  Ivhidi  prored  ihfe  nmi  of  aR  who  esf^afnl 
in  it.  A  jast  reward  for  all  these  ffho  due  to  take  up  anas  agMaai  Utek 
sovereign. 

After  this  victory  the  remains  of  the  ▼attquished  Army  sitbfliitted  to  Ibe 
hfintf,  who  only  rppriinanded  thenr  in  very  severe  tenDS,  mdafterwatds 
pardoned  the»n.  He  then  sent  Ihem  into  Media  under  ibe  ee«me»d  of 
those  to  whose  care  he  had  cotnmttted  the  fcovernmeet  of  that  ^ovinee ; 
and  returning  tVom  thence  into  Seleacta  over  the  Tiints,  he  qieBt  aaoie 
time  there  in  giving  the  orders  necessary  for  the  re-estaUishiiig  bis  alltbo^ 
ity  In  the  provinces  which  had  revolted,  and  for  setting  all  tbtog*  on  their 
former  footing. 

This  brtner  done  by  persons  whom  he  appointed  for  that  purpoae,  be 
marched  a^ninst  the  Atropatians,  who  inhabited  the  ooontry  akoaled  to 
the  west  of  Media,  and  which  is  now  called  Greorn^ia.  Their  king  Artaba- 
zanes  by  name,  was  a  decrepid  old  man,  who  being  greatly  larrified 
with  Aritiochiis'  approach  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  seat  aad  mai&e 
his  submission,  and  concluded  a  peaee  on  such  condittoos  as  Antiocbos 
thought  proper  to  prescribe. 

*  News  came  at  this  time  that  tbe  queen  was  delivered  of  a  aoo,  which 
proved  a  subject  of  joy  to  the  covrt  as  well  as  the  amny.  Heranlas  froai 
that  moment  revolved  in  his  mind  bow  he  miitht  dispateh  ABtioabas,  in 
hopes  that  after  his  death,  he  should  certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the 
yomi?  prince,  and  that  in  his  name  he  might  reign  with  nnlimked  pewer. 
His  pride  and  insolence  had  made  him  odious  to  all  Bien.  Tbe  people 
gronned  under  a  government,  which  the  avarice  and  cmelty  of  a  prioe 
minister  had  rendered  insupportable.  Their  oomplaints  did  not  reach  the 
throne,  whose  avenues  were  all  closed  against  them.  No  one  dared  to  in- 
form the  king  of  the  oppression  under  which  his  people  groancdi  It  was 
well  known  that  he  apprehended  inspecting  the  trath,  and  that  he  ahaadoa- 
ed  to  Hermias'  cruelty  all  who  dared  to  speak  against  bim.  Till  now  be 
had  been  an  utter  stranger  to  the  injustice  and  violence  which  HeroMaa  ex* 
erclsed  under  his  name.  At  last  however  he  began  to  open  his  eyes,  bat 
was  himself  afraid  of  his  minister,  whose  dependant  be  had  made  hiaitefl; 
and  who  had  assunted  an  absolafe  authority  over  hiniv  by  tafciag  advaalage 
of  the  indolence  of  his  disposition,  who  at  first  was  well  pleased  with  dis- 
charging the  burden  of  affairs  on  Hermias. 

Apollophanes  his  physician,  in  whom  the  king  reposed  great  eoafi 
dence,  and  who  by  his  employment  had  free  access- to  him,  took  a  proper 
time  to  represent  the  general  discontent  of  l>is  subjects,  and  the  danger  to 
which  he  himself  was  exposed  by  the  iM  conduct  of  his  prime  miaiater. 
He  therefore  advised  Antiochus  to  take  care  of  bin»self,  lest  the  same  fate 
should  attend  him  as  his  brother  had  experienced  in  Phrygia,  who  iell  a 
victim  to  the  ambition  of  those  on  whom  he  most  relied  :  tJiat  it  was  plan 
Hermias  was  batching  some  ill  design,  and  that  to  prevent  it  not  a  raomeat 
was  to  be  lost.  These  were  real  servioes  which  an  officer  who  is  attached 
to  the  person  of  his  king,  and  who  has  a  sincere  aSectioa  foe  hiia,  nay 
and  ought  to  perform.  ISucb  is  tbe  use  be  ought  to  make  of  the  free  access 
which  his  sovereign  voudisafes,  and  the  coafidenee  with  which  he  heoovrf 
him. 

Antiochus  was  sorroiinded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had  loaded  with  his 
favours,  of  whom  not  one  had  the  couraae  to  haaard  biafortaae  by  teUiag 
him  tbe  truth.    It  has  been  very  Justly  said  that  oae  of  the  greatest  bfcss 
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ings  wWeb  God  can  ImsUht  qa  king^,  ii  to  Uoliver  tbem  from  tbe  tanguea 
of  flatlsrerB,  aod  the  silence  of  good  men. 

This  prince  as  was  already  observed,  bad  bef^uu  to  eDlerUin  some  sus-, 
pieions  of  his  eblef  oiifiisier,  but  did  b<U  reveaJ  his  thoughts  to  any  person, 
not  knowiag  whom  to  trust.  He  was  extrenM^iy  well  pleased  that  bis  phy- 
aician  had  given  bin  this  advice,  and  concerted  oieasurea  with  bim  to  fu\ 
himself  of  a  minister  so  ui}iver»ally  detested  and  so  dangerous.  Accord- 
ineiy  he  removed  to  some  small  di^taoee  from  tbe  army,  upon  pretence  of 
being  indispoBed,  and  carried  Hermias  with  him  to  bear  him  company ; 
here  taking  bim  to  walk  in  a  solitary  place,  where  none  of  bis  creatures 
could  come  to  bis  assistance,  he  caused  bim  to  be  assassinated.  His  death 
oaused  an  aniversal  joy  throuabout  tbe  whole  empire.  This  baui^hty  and 
«ruel  man  had  governed  qa  all  oecaaions  with  great  cruelty  and  violence, 
and  whoever  dared  to  oppose  either  bis  opinions  or  desi^^ns,  was  sure  to 
fall  a  victim  to  bis  resentments ;  accordingly  be  was  universally  hated,  and 
this  hatred  displayed  itself  more  strongly  in  Apamea  than  any  other  place, 
(br  the  Instant  tbe  news  was  brought  of  bis  death,  ail  tbe  citizens  rose  with 
tbe  utmost  fury,  and  stoned  bis  wife  and  children. 

*  Antiochus  having  so  happily  re-established  his  affairs  in  the  east,  and 
raised  to  tbe  government  of  tbe  several  provipces  persons  of  merit,  in  whom 
he  oonld  repose  tbe  greatest  confidence,  marched  back  his  army  into  Syr- 
ia, and  put.it  into  winter  quarters.  He  spent  tbe  remainder  of  the  year  in 
Antioch  in  holding  frequent  councils  with  bis  ministers  on  the  operations 
of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

The  prince  had  two  other  very  dangerous  enterprises  to  put  in  execu- 
tion, for  re-establishing  entirely  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  empire  of  Syria  ; 
one  was  against  Ptolemy  to  recover  Cuslosyria,  and  the  other  against  Ache- 
us  who  bad  usurped  tbe  sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  seized  upon  all  Cinlosyria  in  the  beKinnpig 
of  Beleuctts  CailinieHs'  reign,  as  was  before  related,  the  kins  of  E^ypi  was 
still  possessed  of  a  great  part  of  that  province,  and  Antiochus  not  a  little 
incommoded  by  such  a  neighbour. 

With  respect  to  Achasus  we  have  already  seen  in  what  manner  he  re- 
fused the  crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death  of  Seleucus  Ct-rau- 
BUS,  and  had  placed  it  on  tbe  head  of  Antiochus  the  lawful  monarch,  who 
to  reward  bis  fidelity  and  services,  bad  appointed  him  governour  of  all 
the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good  conduct  he  had  re- 
covered them  all  from  Attains  king  of  Pers;amus,  who  bad  seized  upon 
those  eountries,  and  fortified  himself  strongly  in  them.  Such  a  series  of 
success  drew  upon  bim  tbe  envy  of  such  as  had  the  ears  of  Antiochus. 
Upon  this  a  report  was  spread  that  he  Intended  to  usurp  the  crown,  and 
with  that  view  had  a  secret  correspondence  with  Ptolemy.  Whether  these 
suspteions  were  well  or  ill  grounded,  be  thought  it  advisable  to  prevent 
the  evil  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  therefore  taking  the  crown  which  he 
had  refused  before,  be  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king. 

He  soon  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Asia,  and  all 
princes  solicited  very  earnestly  his  alliance,  f  This  was  evident  in  a  war 
which  then  broke  out  between  the  Rhodians  and  the  Byzantines,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  tribute  which  the  latter  had  imposed  on  all  the  ships  that  passed 
through  tbe  straits,  a  tribute  which  was  very  grievous  to  tlie  Rhodians  be- 
cause of  the  great  trade  they  carried  on  in  the  Bbick  Sea.    AchsBus  at  tbe 
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eaniest  solicitations  of  the  iohabftanf  s  of  Bf  zaoHatn,  had  promtaed  to  »• 
sist  them,  the  report  of  which  threw  the  Rhodians  Into  the  almost  ootnter- 
nation,  as  well  as  Prusias  kinjs  of  Bithynia,  whom  they  bad  enf[;ascd  in 
their  party.     In  the  extreme  perplexity  they  were  under,  they  thoaglit  of 
an  expedient  to  disengage  Achffius  from  the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring: 
over  to  their  interest.     Androniachus  his  father,  brother  to  Laodice, 
Beleucus  had  married,  was  actually  prisoner  in  Alexandria.     Theae  sent  a 
deputation  to  Ptolemy,  requesting  that  he  might  be  set  at  lit»eHy.     The 
king  who  was  also  very  glad  to  oblige  Achseus,  as  it  was  In  his  power  to 
furnish  him  with  considerable  succours  against  Antlochns,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhodians  their  request,  and  pot 
Andromachus  into  their  hands.     This  was  a  very  agreeable  present  to 
Achseus,  and  made  the  Byzantines  lose  all  hopes.     They  thereupon  eon- 
rented  to  reinstate  things  upon  the  ancient  footing,  and  take  off  the  new  tri- 
bute  which  had  occasioned  the  war.     Thus  a  peace  was  cooclodcd  lie- 
tween  the  two  states,  and  Achaeus  had  all  the  honour  of  it. 

*  It  was  against  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  Antiochns  was  resolved  to 
turn  his  arms.  These  were  the  two  dangerous  wars  he  had  to  sustain,  and 
were  the  subject  of  the  deliberations  of  his  council,  to  consider  which  of 
fhem  he  should  undertake  first.  After  weighing  all  things  mahireiy,  it  was 
resolved  to  march  first  against  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Aehien^ 
whom  they  then  only  menaced  in  the  strongest  terms :  and  accordingly  all 
the  forces  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  Apamea,  and  afterwards  to  march 
into  Coelosyria. 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  set  out,  Apollophanes  the 
king's  physician,  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  great  oversight 
should  they  march  into  Crelosyria  and  leave  behind  them  Seiencia  in  the 
bands  of  the  enemy,  and  so  near  the  capital  of  the  empire.  His  opinion 
brought  over  the  whole  council,  by  the  evident  strength  of  the  reasons 
which  supported  it;  for  the  city  stands  on  the  same  river  as  Antioeh,  and 
is  but  five  leagues  below,  near  the  mouth  of  it.  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes 
undertook  the  Invasion  already  mentioned,  to  support  the  rights  of  his  sis- 
ter Berenice,  he  seized  that  city  and  put  a  strong  Egyptian  garrison  Into  if, 
which  had  kept  possession  of  that  important  place  full  27  year*.  Among 
the  many  prejudices  it  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  one  was  its  cut- 
ting off  entirely  their  communicaiion  with  the  sea,  and  ruining  ail  tbetr 
trade  ;  for  Seieucia  being  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  was  the 
harbour  of  Antioch,  which  suffered  grievously  by  that  means.  All  these 
reasons  being  clearly  and  strongly  urged  by  Apollophanes,  determined  the 
king  and  council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open  this  campaign  with  the 
siege  of  Seieucia.  Accordingly  the  whole  army  marched  thither,  invested 
it,  took  it  by  storm,  and  drove  the  Egyptians  out  of  it* 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  diligence  into  Coslosyria, 
where  Theodotus  the  iEtolian,  governour  of  it  under  Ptolemy,  promised 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  We  have  seen  how  vigo- 
rously lie  had  repulsed  him  the  year  before  ;  nevertheless  the  court  of 
E{;ypt  had  not  been  satisfied  with  his  services  on  that  occasion.  Those 
who  governed  the  kins,  expected  greater  things  from  his  valour,  and  were 
persuaded  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done  something  more.  Accortl- 
ingly  he  wffs  sent  for  to  Alexandria  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  and 
was  tlireatened  with  no  less  tiian  losing  bis  head.  Indeed  after  his  reasons 
had  been  heard,  he  was  acquitted  and  sent  back  to  bis  government.     How- 
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ever,  be  coaM  not  forgive  the  groimdlees  injury  they  had  done  him,   and 
was  flo  exasperated  at  the  affront,  that  be  resolved  to  revenge  it. 

The  luxury  and  effeminacy  oF  the  whole  court,  to  which  he  had  been 
an  eye  witness, '  heightened  his  indignation  and  resentment.  It  was  intol- 
erable to  foim  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of  so  base  and  contemptible  a 
set  of  people  ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  impos^sible  for  fancy  to  conceive 
more  abominable  excesses  than  those  in  which  Philopater  plunged  himself 
during  his  whole  reign  ;  and  the  court  imitated  but  too  exactly  the  exam- 
ple he  set  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  poisoned  his  father,  whence 
he  was,  by  antiphraais,  surnamed  *  Philopater.  He  publicly  caused  Be* 
lenice  his  mother,  and  Magas  his  only  brother  to  be  put  to  death.  AHer 
he  had  got  rid  of  all  those  who  could  either  give  him  good  counsel,  or 
excite  his  jealousy,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  infamous  pleasures, 
and  was  solely  intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury,  brutality,  and  the  most 
shameful  passions.  His  prime  minister  was  Sosibes,  a  man  very  much 
qualified  for  the  service  of  such  a  master  as  Philopater,  and  one  whose 
sole  view  was  to  support  himself  in  power  by  any  means  whatsoever. 
The  reader  will  naturally  imagine,  that  in  such  a  court,  the  power  of  wo- 
men had  no  bounds. 

Theodotns,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  could  not  bear  to  depend  on 
such  a  people,  and  therefore  resolved  to  find  a  sovereign  more  worthy  of 
his  services.  Accordingly,  he  was  no  sooner  returned  to  his  government, 
but  he  seised  upon  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for  king 
Antlochus,  and  immediately  dispatched  the  courier  above  mentioned  to 
invite  him  thither. 

Nicoleus,  one  of  Ptolemy's  generals,  though  he  was  of  the  same  coun< 
try  with  Theodotus,  however,  would  not  desert  Ptolemy,  but  preserved 
his  fidelity  to  that  prince.  The  instant  therefore  that  Theodotus  had  taken 
Ptolemais,  he  besieged  him  in  it,  possessed  himself  of  the  passes  of  mount 
Libanns,  to  stop  Antlochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Theodotus, 
and  defended  them  to  the  last  extremity.  However,  he  was  afterwards 
forced  to  abandon  them,  by  which  means  Antiochus  took  possessidn  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  whose  gates  were  opened  to  htm  by  Theodotus. 

in  these  two  cities  were  the  magasines  which  Ptolemy  had  laid  up  for 
the  use  of  bis  army,  with  a  fleet  of  40  sail.  He  gave  the  command  of 
these  ships  to  Diogenes,  his  admiral,  who  was  ordered  to  sail  to  Pelusinm, 
whitber  the  king  intended  to  march  by  land,  with  the  view  of  invading 
Eeypt  on  that  side :  however,  being  informed  that  this  was  the  season  in 
which  the  inhabitants  used  to  lay  the  country  under  water,  by  opening  the 
dikes  of  the  Nile,  and  consequently  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  bim  to 
advance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned  that  project,  and  employ- 
ed the  whole  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce  the  rest  of  Co^Josyria.  He  seiz- 
ed upon  some  fortresses,  and  others  submitted  to  him ;  fand  at  last  he 
poBsesecd  himself  of  Damascus,  the  capital  of  that  province,  after  hav- 
ing deceived  Dinon  the  governour  of  it  by  a  stratagem. 

The  last  action  of  this  campaign  was  the  siege  of  Dora,  a  maritime  ci- 
ty in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel.  This  place,  which  was  strong- 
ly situated,  had  been  so  well  fortified  by  Nicolaus,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  Antiochus  to  take  it.  He  therefore  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  four 
months'  tnice,  proposed  to  him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  this  served 
bim  as  an  honourable  pretence  for  marching  back  bis  army   to  Seleiicia  on 

*  This  word  signifies  "  a  lover  of  his  father." 
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fke  Orontes,  where  he  put  it  ioto  vrinter  qnartera.  AnfioKhHs  apfXHOliid 
Theodotus,  the  iEtoIiao,  governour  of  all  the  plaees  he  hod  eonqverei 
ID  this  country. 

*  During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was  ne^eiated  betweea 
the  two  crowns,  in  which,  however,  the  only  view  of  both  partifes  was  to 
gain  time.  Ptolemy  had  occasion  for  it,  in  order  to  make  the  neeestarf 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  :  and  Antiochus  for  redaeing  Aehsas. 
The  latter  was  not  satisfied  with  Asia  Minor,  of  which  he  waa  already 
master,  bat  had  no  less  in  view  than  to  dethrone  Antlochjos,  and  to  dis- 
possess him  of  all  his  dominions.  To  check  his  ambitioos  views,  H  was 
necessary  for  Antiochus  not  to  be  employed  on  the  frontiers,  or  engaged 
in  remote  conquests. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  CceloByria.  Phdeof* 
cia,  Samaria,  and  Judea,  had  been  given  in  the  partition  of  Aleiander 
the  Great's  empire,  between  Ptolemy,  Beleucus,  Cassander,  and  Lysi- 
machos,  after  the  death  of  Antfgonua,  in  the  battle  of  Ipsas.  Ptolemy 
laid  claim  to  them,  by  virtue  of  their  having  been  assigned  by  this  trea^ 
to  Ptolemy  Soter,  his  great  grandfather.  On  the  other  side,  Antiocbas 
pretended  that  they  had  been  given  to  Seleucus  Nieator ;  and  therefore 
that  they  were  bis  right,  being  heir  and  successor  of  that  king  in  the  em- 
pire of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  embarassed  the  commissionera  :  Ptete- 
my  would  have  Acheus  included  in  the  treaty,  which  Antiochus  opposfd 
absolutely,  alledging,  that  it  was  a  shameful  and  unheard  of  thtocT  for  a 
king,  like  Ptolemy,  to  espouse  the  party  of  rebels,  and  eountenanee  re- 
volts. 

f  During  these  contests,  in  which  neither  side  wontd  yield  to  the  eflier, 
the  time  of  truce  elapsed  ;  and  nothing  being  concludet),  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Nicolaus,  the  ^tolian,  had  erv- 
en so  m&ny  proofs  of  valour  and  fidelity  in  the  last  campaign,  that  Pt<ile- 
my  cave  him  the  command  in  chief  of  his  army,  ami  charged  him  with 
every  thing  relating  to  the  service  of  the  king,  in  those  provinees  whir b 
occasioned  the  war.  Perigenes,  the  admiral,  put  to  sea  with  the  fleet,  in 
order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  that  side.  Nicolaus  appointed  Oasa  fw 
the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces,  whither  all  the  necessary  provisions  bad 
been  sent  from  Egypt.  From  thence  he  marched  to  moont  LHmnvs, 
where  he  seized  all  the  passes  between  (hat  chain  of  mountains  aad  the 
sea,  by  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  pass  ;  firmly  resolved  to  wait  far 
him  there,  and  stop  his  march  by  the  superiority  which  the  advantageous 
posts  he  was  master  of  gave  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inactive,  but  prepared  all  thincs 
both  by  sea  and  land  for  a  vigorous  invasion.  He  save  the  commaiMl  of 
his  fleet  to  Diogenetus,  his  admiral,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  land 
forces.  The  fleets  coasted  the  armies  on  both  sides  ;  so  that  their  aavsl 
as  well  as  land  forces  met  at  the  passes  which  Nicolaus  had  seized.  Whilst 
Antiochus  attacked  Nicolaus  by  land,  the  fleets  besan  to  encase,  so  that 
the  battle  began  both  by  sea  and  land  at  the  same  time.  At  sea  neither 
party  had  the  superiority  ;  but  on  land  Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and 
forced  Nicolaus  to  retire  to  Sidon,  affer  losing  4000  of  his  soldiery  who 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  Perigenes  followed  him  thither  with 
the  Egyptian  fleet :  and  Antiochus  pursued  them  to  that  city  both  by  sea 
and  land,  with  the  design  of  besieging  them  in  it.    He  nevertheless  foond 
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that  ^owioeftt  wonM  be  ftUeniied  witH  too  many  dilBcuItiaa,  b«e«nse  of 
lb«  great  Dunabec  of  troops  w  4be  citj,  where  they  bad  great  abundaoce 
of  provifiions,  aod  other  Decessaries  ;  and  be  was  not  wiiiints  to  be&ieiee  it 
in  form.  He  therefore  sent  bis  fleet  to  Tyre,  and  marched  into  Galilee, 
^tler  having  subjected  it  by  the  taking  of  several  cities,  he  passed  the  riv- 
er Jordan,  entered  Gilead,  and  possessed  himself  of  all  that  country,  for- 
nrierty  tbe  inbexitanee  of  the  trittea  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseb. 

The  season  waa  now  too  fiir  advanced  to  prolong  the  eampaijirii,  for 
which  reason  he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jordan,  left  the  government  of 
Sanaria  to  Hippolochua  and  Kereas,  who  had  deserted  Ptolemy's  service, 
and  come  over  to  him  ;  and  he  gave  them  5000  men  to  keep  it  in  subjec- 
tion. He  marched  the  rest  of  the  forcea  back  to  Ptolemais,  where  he  put 
them  into  winter  quarters. 

^  The  campaifcn  was  again  opened  in  spring.  Ptolemy  caused  70,000 
foot,  5000  borse,  and  63  elephants,  to  advance  towards  Pelusium.  He 
WRB  at  tbe  bead  of  these  forces,  and  marched  them  through  the  desf  rla 
which  divide  Egypt  from  Palestine,  and  encamped  at  Raphia^  between 
Rhtnoeonira  and  Gaza,  at  the  latter  of  which  cities  the  two  armies  met. 
That  of  Antiochus  was  something  more  numerons  than  the  other.  Hidfor- 
ees  consisted  of  72,000  foot,  12,000  borse,  and  102  elephants.  He  first 
encamped  within  f  ten  furlongs,  and  soon  after  within  five  of  tbe  enemy. 
Ail  the  time  tbey  biy  so  near  one  another,  they  were  perpetually  skirmi^ 
ing,  either  when  they  went  to  fetch  fresh  water,  or  in  foraging ;  particulars 
also  distinguished  themselves  upon  these  occasions. 

Theodotus,  the  ^toliao*,  who  had  served  many  years  under  the  E.zyp- 
tiana,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  entered  their  camp,  accom- 
pawed  only  by  two  persons.  He  was  taken  for  an  Egyptian  ;  so  that  he 
advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy's  tent,  with  a  design  to  kill  him,  ao4l  by  thi^ 
bold  action  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  but  the  king  happening  not  to  be  in 
his  tent,  he  killed  his  first  physician,  having  mistaken  him  for  Ptolemy.  He 
also  wounded  two  other  persons ;  and  during  tiie  alarm  anil  noise  which 
this  attempt  occasioned,  he  escaped  to  bis  camp. 

But  at  last  the  two  kini^s,  resolving  to  decide  their  quarrel,  drew  u^ 
their  armies  in  battle  array.  They  rode  from  one  body  to  another,  at 
the  head  of  their  lines,  to  animate  their  troops.  Arsinoc,  the  sister  an4 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  behave  manfully  be- 
fore the  battle,  but  did  not  leave  her  husband  even  during  tbe  heat  of 
the  engagement.  The  issue  of  it  was,  Autiochus,  being  at  the  head  of 
bis  right  wing,  defeated  the  enemy's  Icit  ;  but  whilst  hurried  on  by  an  in- 
considerate ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  pursuit,  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  as  successful  in  tbe  other  wine;,  (^liarged  Antiochus'  centre 
in  flank,  which  was  then  uncovered,  and  broke  it  before  it  was  possible 
for  that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief.  An  old  oHicer,  who  saw  which  way 
the  dust  flew,  concluded  that  the  centre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly 
made  Antiochus  observe  it :  but  though  he  faced  about  that  instant  he 
came  too  late  to  amend  his  fault,  and  found  the  re&t  of  his  army  broke 
and  put  to  flight.  He  himself  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  his  retreat, 
and  retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Qaza,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men 
killed,  and  4000  taken  prisoners.  Finding  it  would  now  be  impossible  for 
him  to  coDtioue  the  campaign  against  Ptuiemy,  he  abandoned  all  his  con- 
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queftU,  add  retreated  to  Antioch  with  the  reisiuns  of  his  ngmy.  TIhs  bsf- 
tle  of  Raphia  was  fought  at  the  ^aine  time  with  that  in  which  Haomtel 
defeated  Fiamiiiius  the  consul  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Thiasymeiie  io 
tietruria. 

After  Antiochus'  retreat,  all  CcsloByna  and  Palestine  sabmitted  wMfa 
great  cheerfulness  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  long  subject  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  were  more  inclined  to  them  than  to  Antiochus.  The  conquer- 
or's court  was  soon  crowded  with  ambassadors  from  all  the  cities,  and  tram 
Judea  among  the  rest,  to  pay  homage  to,  and  offer  him  preaeota  ;  and  alt 
met  with  a  gracious  reception. 

*  Ptolemy  was  desicous  of  making  a  progress  through  the  conqoered 
provinces,  and,  among  other  cities,  he  visited  Jerusalem.  He  saw  f  Che 
temple  there,  and  even  offered  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  making  at 
the  same  time  oblations,  and  bestowing  considerable  gifts.  Powerer,  not 
being  satisfied  with  viewine:  it  from  the  outward  court,  beyond  which  no 
Gentile  was  allowed  to  go,  be  was.  determined  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of.  Holies,  to  which  no  one  was  allowed  access 
but  the  high  priest,  and  that  but  once  every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  great 
expiation.  The  report  of  thid  being  soon  spread,  occaioned  a  great  tu- 
mult. The  high  priest  informed  him  of  the  holiness  of  the  place,  and 
the  express  law  of  God,  by  which  he  was  forbid  to  enter  it.  The  pfiesh 
and  Levites  drew  together  in  a  body  to  oppose  bis  rash  dedgn,  which  the 
people  also  conjured  him  to  lay  aside.  And  now  all  places  echoed  witfa 
(he  lamentiitions  which  were  made,  on  account  of  the  profanation  to  whicfa 
their  temple  would  be  exposed  ;  and  in  all  places  the  people  were  lifting 
up  their  hands,  to  implore  heaven  not  to  suffer  it.  However,  all  this  op- 
pogitioii,  iuslead  of  prevailing  with  the  king,  only  inflamed  his  cariosity 
the  more.  He  forced  in  as  far  as  the  second  court ;  hut  as  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  enter  the  temple  itself,  God  struck  him  with  a  sudden  terror,  which 
threw  hiiu  into  such  prodigious  disorder,  that  he  was  carried  off  half 
ilead.  After  this  he  left  the  city,  highly  exasperated  against  the  Jewish 
nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him,  and  highly 
threatened  it  with  his  revenge.  He  accordingly  kept  his  word,  and  the 
follow in<;  year  raised  a  cruel  persecution,  especially  against  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  by  force  to  worship  false 
deities. 

I  The  instant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia,  arrived  in  An- 
tioch, he  sent  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy,  to  sue  for  peace.  The  circnro- 
stancc  which  prompted  him  to  this  was,  his  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  hh 
people  ;  for  lie  could  not  but  perceive  that  his  credit  and  authority  wen 
very  much  lessened  since  his  last  defeat.  Besides,  it  was  high  time  for 
him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Achseus,  and  check  the  progress  he  made, 
which  increased  daily.  To  obviate  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on 
that  side,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  safest  for  him  to  make  a  peacf 
upon  any  terms  with  Ptolem}',  to  avoid  being  opposed  by  two  such  pow- 
erful enemies,  who,  invading  him  on  both  sides,  would  certainly  over 

*  Maccab.  I  iii.  c.  1. 

t  Til**  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  this  story  is  extracted,  is  m>t  admit- 
ted by  the  church  timong  tlie  canonical  books  of  scripture  any  more  tlian  tlie 
fourth.  They  ?ire  prior,  with  rcj);ard  to  the  order  of  time,  to  the  two  first.  Dr. 
i'ridcauTf,  speaking  of  the  third  book,  says,  that  the  ground  work  of  the  story 
is  true,  thou^h  the  author  changed  some  circumstances  of  it  by  intermixing  fab- 
ulous incidents. 
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power  him  at  list.  H#  therefore  invested  his  ambaBsaddrs  wHh  fbll  powers 
to  five  up  to  Ptolemy  ail  those  provinces  which  were  the  subject  of  their 
contest,  i.  e.  Coelosyria.and  Palestine.  Ccelosjria  included  that  part  of  Syria 
which  lies  between  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  ;  and  Palestine, 
all  the  country  which  anciently  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Is- 
rael ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  provinces  was  what  the  Greeks  called 
Phoenicia.  Antiochus  consented  to  resi^  up  ail  this  country  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  to  purchase  a  peace  at  this  juncture ;  choosing  rather  to  give 
up  this  part  of  his  dominions  than  hazard  the  losing  of  them  alt.  A  truce 
was  therefore  afl;reed  for  12  months ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  same  terms.  Ptolemy,  who  might 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  victory  for  conquering  all  Syria,  was  desi- 
rous of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
devoting  himself  entirely  to  bis  pleasures.  His  subjects,  knowing  bis 
want  of  spirit  and  effeminacy,  could  not  conceive  how  it  had  been  possi- 
ble for  him  to  have  been  so  successful ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  were 
displeased  at  his  having  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  tied  up  his 
hands.  The  discontent  they  conceived  on  this  account,  was  the  chief 
source  of  the  disorders  in  Epypt,  which  at  last  rose  to  an  open  rebellion  : 
ao  that  Ptolemy,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign  war,  drew  one  upon 
himself  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions. 

*  Antiochus  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy,  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  the  war  against  Achfeus,  and  made  all  the  preparations 
necessary  for  taking  the  field.  At  last  he  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  en- 
tered Asia  Minor  with  an  intention  to  subdue  it.  Here  he  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of  which  they  united  their 
forces  against  their  common  enemy.  They  attacked  him  with  so  much 
vigour,  that  he  abandoned  the  open  country  to  them,  and  shut  himself  up 
in  Sardis,  to  which  Antiochus  laying  siege,  Achssus  held  it  out  above  a 
year.  He  often  made  sallies,  and  a  great  many  battles  were  fought  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  city.  At  last  by  a  stratagem  of  Ligonis,  one  of  An- 
tiochus' commanders,  Sardis  was  taken.  Achieus  retired  into  the  cita- 
del, where  he  defended  himself  till  be  was  delivered  up  by  two  traitorous 
Cretans.  This  fact  confirms  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which  said  that 
the  f  *'  Cretans  were  liars  and  knaves." 

J  Ptolemy  Philopater  ha<l  made  a  treaty  with  Achsus,  and  was  very  sor- 
ry for  his  being  so  closely  blocked  up  in  the  castle  of  Sardis;  and  there- 
fore commanded  Sosibes  to  relieve  him  at  any  price  whatsoever.  There 
was  then  in  Ptolemy's  court  a  very  cunning  Cretan,  Bolis  by  name,  who 
had  lived  a  considerable  time  at  Sardis.  Sosibes  consulted  this  man,  and 
asked  whether  he  could  not  think  of  some  method  for  Acheus^  escape. 
The  Cretan  desired  time  to  consider  of  it ;  and  returning  to  Sosibes,  offer- 
ed to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to  bim  the  manner  in  which  he  intended 
to  proceed.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  an  intimate  friend,  who  Was  also 
his  near  relation,  Cambylus  by  name,  a  captain  in  the  Cretan  troops  in 
Antiochus'  service  :  that  he  commanded  at  that  time  in  a  fort  behind  the 
castle  of  Sardis,  and  that  he  would  prevail  with  him  to  let  Acheus  escape 
that  way.  His  project  being  approve<l,  he  was  sent  with  the  utmost  speed 
to  Sardis  to  pat  it  in  execution,  and  10  {|  talents  were  given  him  to  defray 
his  ezpences,  &c.  and  a  much  more  considerable  sum  promised  bim  ih 

*  A.  M.  S778,    Ant.  J  C.  216.     Poljb.  1.  v.  p.  4  U. 

f  Kpiyn^  Ml  ^ttf^tt,  Ktaut  hfioL.     St.  Paul.  Kpist.  ad  Tit.  1.  IS. 
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esse  lie  succeeded.  After  hit  arrival,  he  comroonieateB  the  a£fhir  to  Cam- 
bylue,  when  those  two  miscreants  aie^ee,  for  their  greater  advantage,  to 
fso  and  reveal  their  design  to  Antiochus.  They  offered  that  prince,  as  they 
themselves  Jiad  determined,  to  play  their  parts  so  well,  that  mcrtead  of 
procuring  Achaeus'  escape,  they  would  bring  him  to  him,  iipoii  eoadilicB 
of  receiving  a  considerable  reward,  to  be  divided  amoBg  them,  aa  well 
as  the  ten  talents  which  Bolis  had  already  received. 

*  Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  promised  them  a 
reward  that  sufficed  to  engage  them  to  do  him  that  important  servkse.  Up- 
on this  Bolis,  by  Cambylns'  assistance,  easily  got  admission  into  the  cas- 
tle, where  the  credentials  he  produced  from  Sostbes,  and  some  other  of 
Acii8BUB'  fnends,  gained  him  the  entire  confidence  of  that  ill  fated  prince. 
Accordingly  be  trusted  himself  to  those  two  wretches,  who,  the  iosfant 
he  was  out  of  the  castle,  seized  and  delivered  him  to  Antiochus.  This 
king  caused  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to 
that  war  of  Asia  ;  for  the  moment  those  who  still  sustained  the  siege  beard 
of  Acliasus'  death,  they  surrendered ;  and  a  little  after,  all  the  other  places 
in  the  provinces  of  Asia  did  the  same. 

f  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  discontent  of  the  Egyptians  agaiast 
Philopater  began  to  break  out.  According  to  Polytnas,  it  occasioned  a 
civil  war ;  but  neither  himself  nor  any  other  author  gives  us  the  particalarB 
of  it. 

I  We  also  read  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  some  time  after  sent  deputies 
to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  doubtless  the  same  queen  who  before  was  call- 
ed Arsinoe,  to  renew  their  ancient  friendship  and  alliance  with  E^pL 
These  carried,  as  a  present  to  the  king,  a  robe  and  purple  tunic,  with  an 
II  ivory  chair ;  and  to  the  queen  an  embroidered  robe,  and  a  purple  scarf. 
Such  kind  of  presents  show  the  happy  simplicity  which  in  those  ages  pre- 
vailed among  the  Romans. 

^  Philopater  had  at  this  time  by  IF  Arsinoe,  his  wire  and  sister,  a  son 
called  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  succeeded  him  at  five  years  of  ai;e. 

**  Philopater,  from  the  signal  victory  he  had  obtained  over  Antiochus, 
had  abandoned  himself  to  pleasures  and  excesses  of  every  kind.  Aeatho- 
clea  his  concubine,  Agathocles  the  brother  of  that  woman,  and  (heir  mo- 
ther, governed  him  entirely.  He  spent  all  his  time  in  gaming,  driokii^, 
and  the  most  infamous  irregularities.  His  nights  were  passed  In  debauch- 
es, and  his  days  in  feasts  and  dissolnte  revels.  Forgetting  entirely  the 
king,  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  affairs  of  state,  he  valued  himself 
upon  presiding  in  concerts,  and  playing  upon  instrnments.    The  women 

*  A.  M.  S789.     Ant  J.  C.  21  &•  f  Polyb.  I.  v.  p.  444, 
t  A.  M.  a79i.     Ant.  J.  t;.  210.     Liv.  I.  xxviK  c.  4. 

II  This  was  allowed  in  Home  to  none  but  the  highest  officers  in  the  state. 
^  A  M.  ti/yo.     Ant.  J.  C.  ^09.     Juslin.  1.  xxx.  c.  4. 

^  Justin  calls  her  Eurydice.  In  case  he  is  not  mistaken,  tliis  queen  had  tlifpc 
mnies,  Arsinoo,  i  Cleopatra,  and  Eurydice.  But  Cleopatra  was  a  name  couunon 
to  the  queens  of  Kp;^  pt,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  was  to  the  tings.  As  Archbishoj* 
Usher  places  the  adventure  of  Hyrcanus  the  Jew  at  the  birth  of  Ptolemy  E|rt- 
phanes,  I  had  inserted  it  there  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  ButasJosephiis 
from  whom  it  is  taken,  says  that  it  happened  in  the  reign  ©f  Seleneus  the  son  of 
Antiochus  tlie  Great,  1  have  transferred  it  to  that  time,  sa  Dean  Prideamr  dees 
also,  thatis  to  say  to  the  hirth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  187  years  before  Jesus 
Christ. 

**  A . JVf.  8797,  Ant.  J.  C.  207.  Justin.  I.  xxx.  c.  1.  et  SL  Polvb.  in  Eaccipt 
>  alfs.  K  XV,  xvi. 
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disposed  of  every  ihin^.*  Tbey  cooferreil  ii}t  employments  and  gorem-* 
xnents ;  and  no  otie  had  lesg  authorify  in  the  kins;dom  than  the  prince  him«* 
self.  Sosibes,  an  old  artful  minister,  wlie  bad  served  during  tbree  reigns, 
Traa  at  the  belm,  and  his  great  experience  bad  made  him  very  capable  of 
the  admiaistratioD  ;  not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner  he  desired,  but  as 
the  favourites  woidd  permit  him  to  act ;  and  be  was  so  wielded  as  to  pay  a 
blind  obedience  to  the  most  nnjust  commands  of  a  corrupt  prince  and  bis 
unworthy  favourites* 

f  Arsinoe,  the  king's  sister  and  wife,  had  no  power  or  autiiority  at  court ; 
the  favourites  and  the  prime  minister  did  not  show  ber  the  least  respect. 
Oo  the  other  side,  the  queen  was  not  patient  enough  to  suffer  every  thin^ 
without  murmuring  ;  and  they  at  last  grew  weary  of  her  complaints.  The 
king,  and  those  who  governed  him,  commanded  Soeibes  to  rid  them  of 
her.  He  obeyed,  and  employed  for  that  purpose  one  Philammon,  who, 
without  doubt,  did  not  want  experience  in  such  cruel  and  barbarous  as- 
sassinations. 

This  last  action,  added  to  so  many  more  of  the  most  flagrant  nature, 
displeased  the  people  so  much,  that  Sosibes  was  obliged,  before  the  king's 
death,  to  quit  bis  employment.  He  was  succee<>ed  by  Tiepolemus,  a 
young  man  of  qualify,  who  had  signalized  himself  in  the  army  by  his  ral- 
oar  and  conduct.  He  bad  all  the  voices  in  a  grand  council  held  for  the 
choosing  a  prime  minister.  Sosibes  resigned  to  him  the  king's  seal,  which 
was  the  badge  of  bis  office.  Tiepolemus  performed  the  several  functions 
of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  king's  life. 
But  though  this  was  not  long,  he  discovered  but  too  plainly  that  he  bad 
not  all  the  qualities  necessary  for  supporting  so  great  an  employment.  He 
had  neither  the  experience,  ability,  nor  application  of  bis  predecessor. 
As  he  had  the  administration  of  all  the  finances,  and  disposed  of  all  the 
honours  and  dignities  of  the  state,  and  all  payments  passed  through  his 
hands,  every  body,  as  is  usual,  was  assiduous  in  making  their  court  to 
him.  He  was  extremely  liberal,  but  tlien  his  bounty  was  bestowed  with- 
out choice  or  discernment,  and  almost  solely  on  those  who  shared  in  his 
parties  of  pleasure.  The  extravagant  flatteries  of  those  who  were  for  ev- 
er crowding  about  his  person  made  him  fancy  his  talents  superior  to  those 
of  all  other  men.  He  assumed  haughty  airs,  gave  in  to  luxury  and  profu- 
sion, and  at  last  grew  insupportable  to  all  the  world. 

The  wars  of  the  east  have  made  me  suspend  the  relation  of  tiie  affairs 
that  happened  in  Qreece  during  their  continuance  :  we  now  return  io 
them. 

SECTION  II. 

THE    iETOLIANS    DCCr«ARB  AGAINST  THE  ACHJEAKB. — BATTJiE  OF  CAPHTIA. — 
UNHAPPY    DEATH   OF    CLEOMENES. 

THE  iBtolians,  J  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of,  were 
become  a  very  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally  their  ferritories 
extended  from  the  river  Achelous,  to  the  strait  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth, 
and  to  the  country  of  the  Locriana,  surnamed  Ozola?.  But  in  process  of 
time,  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  several  cities  in  Acarnania,  Thes- 

*  Tribtinatus,  praefecturas,  et  ducatus  miiliercg  ordinabant ;  nee  qiiisqnam  in 
rejrno  suo  minus,  quam  ipse  rex,  poterat.    Justin. 
f  Liv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  4. 
t  Strab.  1.  X.  p.  450.    Polyb.  p.  331,  et  716.     Tausan. !.  x,  p.  GjO, 
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saly,  and  oiher  ncighboDring  oouotries.  They  led  nmeh  the  Bune  life  up- 
on land  as  pirates  do  at  sea,  that  is,  they  exercbed  themselres  perpetualif 
in  plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent  on  lucre,  they  did  not  cooader  any 
gain  as  lufaoious  or  unlawful ;  and  were  entire  strangem  to  the  laws  of 
peace  or  war.  They  were  very  much  inured  to  toils,  and  intrepid  in  bat- 
tle. They  signalized  themselves  particularly  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls, 
who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece,  and  showed  themselves  seaions  de- 
fenders of  the  public  liberty  against  the  Macedonians.  The  increaae  of 
their  power  had  made  them  haughty  and  insolent.  That  haaghtinesa  ap- 
peared in  the  answer  they  gave  the  Romans,  when  they  sent  ambasaadon 
to  order  them  not  to  infest  Acarnania.  They  expressed,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Trogus  Pompeius,  or  Justin  his  epitomizer,  *  the  highest  contempt 
for  Rome,  which  they  termed  only  in  its  origin  a  shameful  receptacle  o€ 
thieves  and  robbers,  founded  and  built  by  fratricide,  and  formed  by  an  as- 
semblage of  women  ravished  from  the  arrostif  their  parents.  They  added, 
that  the  ^tolians  had  always  distinguished  themselves  in  Greece,  as  much 
by  their  valour  as  their  virtue  and  descent ;  that  neither  Philip  nor  Alex- 
ander his  son  had  been  formidable  to  them  ;  and  that  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  made  the  whole  earth  tremble,  they  had  not  been  afraid  to  reject  bis 
edicts  and  injunctions  :  that  therefore  the  Romans  would  not  do  well  to 
rouse  the  ^tolians  against  them ;  a  people  whose  arms  had  extirpated  the 
Gauls,  and  despised  the  Macedonians.  The  reader  may,  from  thii 
speech,  form  a  judgment  of  the  ^tolians,  of  whom  much  will  l>e  aaid  io 
the  sequel. 

f  From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had  lost  his  kingdom,  ud 
AntigQnus  by  his  victory  at  Selasia,  had  in  some  measure  restored  the 
peace  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  who  were  tired  by  the 
first  vrars,  and  imagined  that  afiairs  would  always  continue  on  the  same 
footing,  had  laid  their  arms  aside  and  totally  neglected  military  discipline. 
The  ^tolians  meditated  taking  advantage  of  this  indolence.  Peace  was 
insupportable  to  them,  as  it  obliged  them  to  subsist  at  their  own  expence, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  support  themselves  wholly  by  rapine.  Anti- 
gonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  prevented  them  from  infesting  their 
neighbours  ;  but  after  his  death  despising  Philip  because  of  his  youth,  they 
marched  into  Peloponnesus  sword  io  hand,  and  laid  waste  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Messenians. 

Aratus  exasperated  at  this  perfidy  and  insolence,  and  seeing  that  Timox* 
enes,  at  that  time  captain  general  of  the  Achieans,  endeavoured  to  gain 
time,  because  his  year  was  near  expiring ;  as  he  was  nominated  to  succeed 
him  the  following  year,  he  took  upon  him  the  command  five  days  befote 
the  due  time,  io  order  to  march  the  sooner  to  the  aid  of  the  Messenians. 
I  Accordingly  having  assembled  the  Acheans,  whose  vigour  and  strength 
had  suffered  by  repose  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated  near  Capfayia  in  a 
great  battle  fought  there. 

Aratus  was  chi^rged  with  being  the  cause  of  this  defeat,  and  not  without 
some  foundation.  He  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  im- 
puted to  him  was  not  hjs  fault.  He  declared  that  however  this  might  be, 
if  he  bad  been  wanting  iu  any  of  ttie  dpties  of  an  nble  commander,  be  ask- 
ed p<^rdpn,  and  eplreated  that  l^is  actions  might  be  examined  with  less  rig- 
our than  indulgence.  His  humility  on  this  occasion  changed  the  minds  of 
the  whole  assembly,  whose  fury  now  turned  against  his  accusers,  and  no* 

*  Justin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  2.  f  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  a72—«9«.    PJut  in  Arat  p.  1049. 
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tbiog  WBB  afterwarda  undertaken  bat  by  his  counsel.  However  the  remem- 
brance of  hisd^eat  had  exceedin^^ly  damped  bis  courage,  so  that  he  be- 
haved as  a  wise  citizen,  rather  than  as  an  able  warrior ;  and  though  the 
ifitolians  often  gave  him  opportunities  to  distress  them,  be  tooic  no  advan- 
tage of  them,  but  suffered  that  people  to  lay  waste  the  whole  country  al- 
most with  impunity. 

The  Achsans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to  Macedonia  again,  and 
to  call  in  king  Philip  to  their  aseistahce,  in  hopes  that  the  affection  he  bore  * 
Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  him,  would  incline  that  monarch  to 
favour  them.  And  indeed  Antigonus  at  his  last  moments,  had  above  all 
things,  entreated  Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus,  and  to  follow  his  coun- 
sel in  treating  with  the  Achasans.  Some  time  before  he  had  sent  him  into 
Peloponnesus,  to  form  himself  under  his  eye,  and  by  his  counsels.  Aratus 
gave  him  the  best  reception  in  his  power ;  treated  him  with  the  distinction 
due  to  his  rank ;  and  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him  such  principles  and 
sentiments  as  might  enable  him  to  govern  with  wisdom  the  great  kingdom 
to  which  he  was  heir.  Accordingly  that  young  prince  returned  into  Ma- 
cedonia with  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for  Aratus,  and  the  most  fa- 
vourable disposition  with  regard  to  the  welfare  of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers  whose  interest  it  was  to  remove  a  person  of  Aratus' 
known  probity,  in  order  to  have  the  sole  ascendant  over  their  young  prince, 
made  that  monarch  suspect  his  conduct,  and  prevailed  so  far  as  to  make 
him  declare  openly  against  Aratus.  Nevertheless  finding  soon  after  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon,  he  puniahed  the  informers  with  great  severity, 
the  sole  means  to  banish  for  ever  from  princes  that  calumny  which  impu- 
nity, and  sometimes  money  raise  up  and  arm  against  persons  of  the  most 
consummate  virtue.  Philip  afterwards  reposed  the  same  confidence  in 
Aratus  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and  resolved  to  be  guided  by  his  counsels 
only,  which  was  manifest  on  several  occasions,  and  particularly  in  the  af- 
fair of  Lacedemonia.  *  That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually  torn  by  sedi- 
tions, in  one  of  which  one  of  the  Ephori,  and  a  great  many  other  ^citizens 
were  killed,  because  they  had  declared  for  king  Philip.  When  that  prince 
arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Sparta 
at  Tegea,  whither  he  had  sent  for  them.  In  the  council  he  held  there,  sev- 
eral were  of  opinion  that  he  should  treat  that  city  as  Alexander  had  treated 
Thebes ;  but  the  king  rejected  that  proposal  with  horror,  and  contented 
himself  with  punishing  the  principal  authors  of  the  insurrection.  Such  an 
instance  of  moderation  and  wisdom  in  a  king  who  was  but  17  years  of  age, 
was  greatly  admired  ;  and  every  one  was  persuaded  that  it  was  owing  to 
the  good  counsels  of  Aratus.  However  he  did  not  always  make  the  same 
use  of  them. 

f  Being  arrived  at  Corinth,  complaints  were  made  to  him  by  many  cities 
against  the  iBtolians,  and  accordingly  war  was  unanimously  declared 
against  them.  This  was  called  the  war  of  the  allies,  which  be^n  much 
about  the  same  time  that  Hannibal  was  meditating  the  siege  of  Saguntum. 
This  decree  was  sent  to  all  the  cities  and  ratified  in  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Achaeans.  The  iEtolians  on  the  other  side  prepared  for  war,  and 
elected  Scopes  their  general,  the  principal  contriver  of  the  broils  they  had 
raised,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made.  Philip  now  marched  back  bis  forces 
into  Macedonia,  and  whilst  they  were  in  winter  quarters,  was  very  diligent 
in  making   the  necessary    military  preparations.       He  endeavoured  to 


*  Polyh.  1.  iv.  p,  292—294. 
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strengtlien  himself  by  the  aid  of  hi§  Kflm^  few  of  whom  answered  his 
\iews,  colotiriD^  their  delays  with  faUe  and  specioaa  pretences.  He  ab 
sent  to  king  Ptolemy  to  entreat  him  not  to  aid  the  uSltoliana  either  with  men 
or  money. 

*  Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  E?ypt,  but  as  an  horrid  licentioosnea 
prevailed  in  that  court,  and  the  king  regarded  nothing  hot  pleasures  and 
excesses  of  every  kind,  Cleomenes  led  a  very  melancholy  life  there.  Xev 
ertheless  Ptolemy  in  the  beginoiag  of  his  reign  had  made  use  of  CW 
menes,  for  as  he  was  afraid  of  bis  brother  Magas,  who  on  bis  mother's  ac- 
count had  great  authority  and  power  over  the  soldiery,  he  contracted  a 
stricter  amity  with  Cleomenes,  and  admitted  him  into  his  most  secret  rouA- 
cils,  in  which,  means  for  getting  rid  of  his  brother  were  consuited.  Cleo- 
menes was  the  only  person  who  opposed  it ;  he  declaring  that  a  kia;  can- 
not have  any  ministers  more  zealous  for  his  service,  or  more  obliged  lo 
aid  htm  in  sustaining  the  weighty  burden  of  government  than  bk  brotb- 
cfs-  This  advice  prevuled  for  that  time,  but  Ptolemy's  fears  andsospi- 
cioas  returning,  he  imagined  there  would  be  no  way  to  get  rid  of  them  but 
by  taking  away  the  life  of  him  that  occasioned  them.  tAftertbishe 
thought  himself  secure,  fondly  concluding  that  be  had  no  enemies  to  fear 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  because  Antigonus  and  Seleucus  at  their  dcaib, 
had  left  no  other  successors  but  Philip  and  Antiochus,  both  whom  be  des- 
pised on  account  of  their  minority.  In  this  security  be  devoted  himself  en- 
ttreiy  to  all  sorts  of  pleasures,  which  were  never  interrupted  by  cares  or 
applications  of  any  kind.  Neither  his  courtiers  nor  those  who  had  em- 
ployments in  the  state  dared  to  approach  him  ;  and  he  would  scarce  (l«i£Q 
to  bestow  the  least  attention  to  what  passed  m  the  neighbouring  kins* 
doms.  That  however  was  what  employed  the  attention  of  his  predecessors 
(even  more  than  the  affairs  of  their  own  dominions.  Being  possessed  of 
Cojlosyria  and  Cyprus,  they  awed  the  kings  of  Syria  both  by  sea  and  laad. 
As  the  most  considerable  cities,  the  posts  and  harbours  which  lie  aJonp  the 
coast  from  Pamphylia  to  the  Hellespont,  and  the  phices  in  the  neigbbour- 
hood  of  Lysimachia  were  subject  to  them  ;  from  thence  they  Had  an  eye 
on  the  princes  of  Asia,  and  even  on  the  islands.  How  wonkl  it  hare  been 
possible  for  any  one  to  move  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  whilst  they  had 
the  command  of  Ene  or  Maronea,  and  of  cities  that  lay  at  a  still  f^^[ 
distancce  ?  With  so  extensive  a  dominion,  and  so  many  strong  pjj^es 
which  served  them  as  barriers,  their  own  kingdom  was  secure.  Thef 
therefore  bad  always  great  reason  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  what  was 
transacting  without  doors.  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary  disdained  to  P*« 
himself  that  trouble ;  wine  and  women  being  his  only  pleasure  and  eropj* 
inent.  ^^ 

With  such  dispositions,  the  reader  will  easily  suppose  that  he  ^"'"^? 
no  great  esteem  for  Cleomenes.  The  instant  the  latter  had  news  of  Anw|^ 
nua'  death,  that  the  Achsans  were  engaged  in  a  great  war  wilh  the  Jt*' 
lians,  Ihat  the  Lacedemonians   were   united   with  the  latter  a?a"»st 
Aohieans  and  Macedonians,  and  that  all  things  seeme«l  to  recal  him  to  ^^^ 
native  country  ;  he  solicited  earnestly  to  leave  Alexandria.    He  ™^^.  j 
implored  the  king  to  favour  him  wilh  troops  and  munitions  of  w«r5uroc|^^ 
for  his  return.     Finding  he  could  not  obtain  his  request,  he  <^^^*'^*J  .  *  ^. 
at  least  might  be  suffered  to  depart  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  io^^^ 
brace  the  favourable  opportunity  for  re  possessing  himself  of  hisWDg 

*  A.  M.  .3784.    Ant  J.  C.  220,    Plut.  in  Cleom.  p.  820—823. 
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But  Ptotemy  was  too  much  employed  in  bis  pleasoreB  to  lend  an  ear  to  Cle* 
oineaes*  eotreatieB. 

Sosibes  wbo  at  that  time  bad  great  authority  in  the  kingdom,  assembled 
Ills  friendsy  and  in  this  council  a  resolution  was  formed  not  to  furnish  Cleo- 
naeues  either  wHh  a  fleet  or  provisions.  They  believed  that  a  needless  ex- 
pence,  for  from  the  death  of  Antigonus  all  affairs  without  doors  had  seem- 
ed to  them  of  no  importance  ;  besides  this  council  wore  apprehensive  that 
as  Antigonus  was  dead,  and  as  there  was  none  to  oppose  Cleomenes,  that 
prince  after  having  made  an  expeditious  conquest  of  Greece,  would  be- 
come a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Egypt ;  what  increased  their  fears  was, 
his  having  thoroughly  studied  the  state  of  their  kingdom,  his  knowing  its 
strong  and  weak  side,  bis  having  the  king  in  the  utmost  contempt,  and  see- 
ing a  great  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  separated  and  at  a  great  distance, 
which  an  enemy  might  have  a  thousand  op|K>rtunities  of  invading.  For 
Ihese  reasons  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  Cleomenes  the  fleet  and 
other  succours  he  desired.  On  the  other  side  to  give  so  bold  and  enter- 
prising a  prince  leave  to  depart  after  having  refused  him  in  so  contemptu- 
ous a  manner,  would  be  making  an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certainly 
one  time  or  other,  remember  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him. 
Sosibes  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  even  safe  to  allow  him  his 
liberty  in  Alexandria.  A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  let  drop,  came  then 
into  his  mind.  In  a  council  where  Magas  was  the  subject  of  the  debate, 
that  prime  minister  was  afraid  lest  thi*  prince  should  prevail  with  the  for- 
eign soldiers  to  make  an  insurrection  :  '*  I  answer  for  them,"  says  Cleo- 
menes, speaking  of  those  of  Peloponnesus ;  '^  and  you  may  depend  that 
"  on  the  first  signal  I  give,  they  ail  will  take  up  arms  in  your  favour.*' 
This  made  Sosibqs  hesitate  no  longer ;  on  a  fictitious  accusation,  and  which 
he  corroborated  by  a  letter  he  himself  had  forged  in  that  unhappy  prince's 
name,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  seize  his  person,  and  to  imprison  hiui 
in  a  secure  place,  and  maintain  him  always  in  (he  manner  he  had  hith- 
erto  done,  with  the  liberty  of  seeing  his  friends,  but  not  of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepest  alHiction  and  melan- 
choly. As  he  did  not  perceive  any  end  of  his  calamities,  he  formed  sueii 
a  resolution  in  concert  with  those  friends  who  used  to  visit  him,  as  despair 
only  could  suggest ;  and  this  was  to  return  the  injustice  of  Ptolemy  by 
furce  of  arms;  to  stir  up  his  subjects  against  him;  to  die  a  death  worthy 
of  Sparta  ;  and  not  to  wait  as  stalled  victims,  till  it  was  thought  proper  t& 
sacrifice  them. 

Ilia  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of  the  prison,  they  all  rair 
in  a  body  with  drawn  swords  into  all  the  btreets,  cxhortiiicr  and  calling  upon 
the  populace  to  recover  their  liberty  ;  but  not  a  man  joined  them.  I'hey 
killed  the  governour  of  the  city,  aud  some  other  noblemen  \^ho  came  t(» 
oppose  them,  and  afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel  with  intention  to  force  the 
s:aiesof  it,  and  set  all  the  prisoners  at  liberty;  but  ttiey  found  these  sh&t 
and  strongly  barricudoed.  Cleomenes  now  lost  nil  hopes,  ran  uj)  and  down 
the  city,  durioj;  \vhich  not  a  soul  either  followed  or  opposed  him  ;  biit  all 
(led  through  fear.  •  But  &eein!£  it  would  be  iuJpo^sibio  lor  tliem  to  succeed 
in  their  enterprise,  they  terminated  it  in  a  traii'cnl  and  hlocMly  manner  by 
running  upon  each  others  swordt?  to  avoid  the  inramy  of  puni.'iimeDt.  Thni» 
died  cleomenes  after  reigning  IC  years  over  ►Spuria.  The  kinii  caused  hix> 
body  to  be  han^j;ed  on  a  croi^e,  and  ordered  his  mt.'ther,  cluUiren,  and  all 
the  women  wlio  atttinled  tiiem  to  be  put  t'>  death.  Wlien  tiial  unhappy 
princess  was  broui:ht  (o  the  place  of  execution,  the  cnly  favour  she  a^ked 
was,  that  she  mi^ht  die  hefoi  e  her  children.     iiuL  they  began  with  them  ;  a 
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torment  mcHre  g;rieYOii8  to  a  mother  than  death  iteeif ;  after  wfiiefa  eftie  pre- 
sented her  neck  to  the  executioner,  saying  only  these  words,  *^  Ah  my 
''  dear  children,  to  what  a  place  did  you  come  !" 

The  design  of  Agis  and  Gleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and  revWe  its  an- 
cient discipline,  was  certainly  very  laudable  in  itself,  and  both  bad  reason 
to  think  that  io  a  state  wholly  infected  and  corrupted  as  that  of  Sparta  then 
was,  to  pretend  to  reform  abuses  one  after  another,  and  remedy  disorders 
by  degrees,  was  only  cutting  off  the  heads  of  an  hydra;  and  therefore  that 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  root  up  the  evil  at  one  blow.  Howev- 
or  I  cannot  say  whether  Plato's  maxim  *  should  not  take  place  b^rp,  m. 
that  nothing  should  be  attempted  io  a  state  but  what  the  citiasens  might  be 
prevailed  on  to  admit  by  gentle  means ;  and  that  violence  should  never  be 
employed.  Are  there  not  some  diseases  in  which  medicines  would  only 
hasten  death  ?  And  have  not  f  some  disorders  gained  so  great  an  ascendant 
in  a  state,  that  to  attempt  a  reformation  at  such  a  time  would  only  discover 
the  impotency  of  the  magistrates  and  laws  ?  But  a  circumstance  which  ad- 
mits of  no  excuse  in  Cleomenes,  is  his  having  against  all  the  laws  of  reason 
and  justice,  murdered  the  Ephori  in  order  to  get  success  to  his  enterprise : 
a  conduct  absolutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  more  unwor- 
thy of  a  king,  and  which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to 
those  tyrants  who  afterwards  made  such  wild  havoc  in  Lacedaemonia :  and 
indeed  Cleomenes  himself  has  been  called  a  tyrant  by  some  historians, 
with  whom  they  even  began  |  the  succession  of  tyrants. 

|{  During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left  Sparta,  the  citizens  bad 
not  thought  of  nominating  kings,  from  the  hopes  they  entertained  that  be 
would  return  again ;  and  had  always  preserved  the  highest  esteem  and 
veneration  for  liim ;  but  as  soon  as  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  they 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  kings.  They  first  nominated  Agesipolis,  a 
child  descended  from  one  of  the  royal  families,  and  appointed  his  uncle 
Cleomenes  his  governour.  Afterwards  they  chose  Lycurgus,  none  of 
whose  ancestors  had  reigned,  but  who  had  bribed  the  Ephori  by  giving  each 
of  them  a  i}  talent,  which  was  putting  the  crown  to  sale  at  a  very  low  price. 
They  soon  had  reason  to  repent  their  choice,  which  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  laws,  and  never  had  example.  The  factious  party  which  oppos- 
ed Philip  openly,  and  committed  the  most  enormous  violences  in  the  city, 
had  presiilfd  in  this  election;  and  immediately  after  they  caused  Sparta  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  JEtolians. 

SECTION  III. 

VARIOUS   EXPEDITIONS    OF   PHILIP. — ^A    PEACE     CONCLUDED   BETWEEN     HIM 
AND    THE    ACHJEANd    AND    THE    iEyOLIANS. 

WE  IF  have  already  related  that  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  being  called  in 
by  the  Achfeans  to  their  aid,  was  come  to  Corinth  where  their  general  as- 

♦  Juhet  Plato,  quem  ego  aurtorem  vcliementer  sequor,  Tantum  contendere  ra 
republica,  quantum  probare  civibus  tuis  pnssis :  vim  neque  parenti  neque  patrie 
aflferre  oportere.    Ctc.  1.  i.  Kpist  tf  ad  Fatiiil. 

+  Decebat  oinittcre  potius  prtevalida  ct  adiilta  vitia,  quam  hoc  adsequi,  nt  pa- 
lam  fieret  quihus  ilagitiis  inipares  csseinuH.    Tacit  Annul.  1.  iii  c.  &S. 

t  Post  mortem  Clcomenis,  qui  primus  Tyrannus  Laccdeemonise  fuit — ^Liv.  \ 

xxx'w.  p.  tCi. 
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sembl^  wia  held,  and  tii«i  tliere«  w«r  had  been  oaaoiniMsly  4eel««d  agriMl 

the  iEtolians.     The  king  returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia  to  iMke  Ibe 
necessary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Seerdiledea  to  ttie  alliance  with  the  Actoans*  He 
was  as  has  been  observed,  a  petty  king  of  Illyria.  The  ^tolians  whose  al« 
ly  be  was,  had  broke  their  engagements  with  hini»  by  refusing  to  give  htm 
a  certain  share  of  the  spoils  they  had  made  at  the  taking  of  Cynethiun, 
according  to  the  articles  agreed  upon  between  them*  Philip  embraced  with 
joy  this  opportunity  of  revenging  their  perfidy. 

*  Demetrius  of  Pharos  also  joined  with  Philip.  We  have  already  seea 
that  the  Romans  in  whose  favour  he  had  declared  at  first,  had  bestowed  on 
him  sereral  of  the  cities  they  had  conquered  4n  Illyria.  As  the  chief  re?* 
enue  of  those  petty  princes  had  consisted  hitherto  in  the  spoils  they  got 
from  their  neighbours,  when  the  Romans  were  removed  he  could  not  for- 
bear plundering  the  cities  and  territories  subject  to  them.  Besides^  Deme- 
trius as  well  as  Scerdiledes  had  sailed  on  the  same  design  beyond  the  city 
of  Issus,  which  was  a  direct  infraction  of  the  chief  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  queen  Teuta.  For  these  reasons  the  Romans  declared  war 
against  Demetrius.  Accordingly  ^milius  attacked  him  with  great  Tigour, 
dispossessed  him  of  his  strongest  fortresses,  and  besieged  him  in  Pharos, 
from  whence  he  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  city  surrendered 
to  the  Romans,  f  Demetrius  being  dispossessed  of  all  his  dominions,  fled 
to  Philip,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.  This  offended  the  Romans 
very  much,  who  thereupon  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  demanding  Demetri- 
us to  be  delivered  up.  However  Philip  who  revolved  at  that  time  the  de- 
sign which  broke  out  soon  after,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demand  ;  and  De- 
metrius spent  the  remainder  of  bis  days  with  that  monarch.  He  was  a  val- 
iant and  bold  man,  but  at  the  same  time  rash  and  inconsiderate  in  his 
enterprises  ;  and  his  courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence  and  judgments 

The  Achsana  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  considerable  war, 
sent  to  their  allies.  The  Acarnanians  joined  them  very  cheerfully,  though 
at  their  great  danger,  as  they  lay  nearest  the  iBtolians,  and  consequently 
were  most  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  that  people.  Polybius  praises  their 
fidelity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  show  so  much  good  will,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous of  continuing  neuter :  nevertheless  they  engaged  in  the  war  a  little 

after. 

Deputies  were  also  sent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  desire^him  not  to  assist  the 
^tolians  either  with  troops  or  mopey. 

The  Messenians  for  whose  sake  that  war  had  been  first  begun,  no  way 
answered  the  hopes  which  had  been  naturally  entertained,  viz.  of  their  em- 
ploying their  whole  force  in  carrying  it  on. 

The  Lacedemonians  had  declared  at  first  for  the  Achsans,  but  the  con; 
trary  faction  caused  the  decree  to  be  reversed,  and  they  joined  the  uEto- 
liana.  It  was  on  this  occasion  as  I  have  said  before,  that  AgeslpoUs  and 
Lycurgiia  were  elected  king?  of  Sparta. 

Aratns  the  younger,  the  son  of  the  great  Aratus,  waa  at  that  time  su- 
preme magistrate  of  the  Achseans,  and  Scopes  was  the  same  over  the  j£to^ 
lians.  *    '"  _ 

t  Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  15,000  foot  and  800  horse.    Ba- 

*  Polyb.  1.  ill.  p.  171—174.    Liv.  p.  285— 305— 3S0. 
f  Liv.  I.  xxii.  n.  S3. 

t  Polyb.  I  iv.  p.  325—380.  . 
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^log  eroiwdTiicssffly  lie  arrived  in  fipiroa*  BM  be  nvoiied  ^ihreethr  to 
the  iBKrfiBiiV  lie  would  have  come  upon  Ifcem  omwaret,  and  hmvc  de- 
feated them  ;  but  at  the  request  of  the  fipirots,  be  laid  siege  to  Ambracia, 
which  em|>»oyed  him  40  tfays,  and  ptre  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for  and 
-wait  bis  coming  up.  They  did  iBore«  Seopas  at  tbe  bead  of  a  body  of 
^toliattB,  advanced  kito  Macedonia,  naade  dreadful  bavoc,  and  retaroed 

•  in  a  very  short  time  laden  with  spoils,  wbieb  did  him  prodigioiM  honour, 
•and  greatly  animated  his  forces.    However  this  did  net  hinder  Fbilip  ftom 

entering  iBtofia,  and  seising  on  a  great  vamber  of  important  fortreaaes.  He 
wonid  have  entirely  conquered  It,  bad  not  the  news  be  reoerved  that  the 
Dardanians  *  intended  to  make  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  obliged  bim  to 
return  thither.  At  his  departure  he  promised  tbe  ambassadora  of  Uie  Aebm- 
ans  to  retom  soon  to  their  assistance.  His  sudden  arrival  disconeerterf  fbe 
Dardanians,  and  put  a  slop  lo  their  enterprise.  He  then  returned  to  Tb^a- 
saly  with  an  intention  to  pass  the  rest  of  the  sumiaer  in  Larissa. 

f  In  tbe  mean  thne  Dorimachas  whom  the  ifitolians  bad  jnit  before 
nominated  their  general,  entered  Eptnis,  laid  waste  all  tbe  open -eonntiT, 
and  did  not  spare  even  tbe  temple  of  Dodona. 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  tbe  depth  of  winter,  having  left  lAriaaa,  arriv- 
ed at  Corinth  without  any  one'»  baving  tbe  least  notice  of  hiarmnreh.  He 
there  ordered  the  elder  Aratus  to  attend  him,  ami  by  a  letter  to  bis  son. 
who  commanded  tbe  forces  this  y«ar,  gave  him  orders  wbitber  to  mardi 
tbem.  Caphyia  was  to  l>e  the  rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who  linow  nolfaiBg 
of  Philip's  arrival,  was  then  marching  a  detachment  of  above  SOOO  Ba> 
tives  of  Elis,  to  lay  waste  the  territory  of  ^Hcyone.  They  fell  inlo  Ike 
hands  of  PhiKp,  and  all  except  700  were  'crtber  killed  or  taken  priseners. 

Tbe  king  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with  his  forces  at  tbe  rea 
dezvons  appointeti,  marched  towanls  Psophis,}  in  on^  to  besiege  it  Thi? 
was  a  very  daring  attempt,  for  the  city  was  thought  almost  impregaablc, 

•  as  weH  from  its  natoral  situation,  aa  from  the  fortifications  which  bad  bees 
'  added  to  it.  It  heitsng  tbe  depth  of  winter  the  inhabiianta  were  of  opin- 
ion that  no  one  would  or  even  could  attack  tbem.  Philip  however  dfal  it 
with  success,  for  first  tlwcity  and  aftenvards  the  citadel  aorrendered,  after 
making  some  resistance.    As  tbey  were  very  far  from  expectinic  to  lie  be- 

'  sieged,  the  want  of  ammunition  and  provisons  very  much  facilitated  the 
taking  of  that  city.  Philip  gave  it  very  generously  to  the  Aebaaane,  to 
whom  it  was  of  the  mo»t  signal  service,  assuring  them  that  there  waaoo- 
tiling  he  desired  more  than  to  oblige  them,  and  to  give  thenr  tbe  atengcst 
proofs  of  his  Zealand  aflreclk>n  for  their  interest .  A  prince  wbeaals  io 
(his  manner  is  truly  great,  and  does  honour  to  tbe  royal  dignity i. 

From  thence  after  possessing  himself  of  some  other  eitiea  wbieb  hm  also 
gave  to  his  allies,  he  marched  to  Elis  in  order  to  lay  it  waste,  it  waa  veiy 
rich  and  populous,  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  oountry  were  in  a  ienrisbtag 
conilition.  Formerly  this  territory  had  been  acceunted  anrwwl,  on  ncenant 
of  the  Olympic  games  solemnised  there  every  fonr  yean;  and  ail  Ibe  na- 
tions of  Greece  had  agreed  not  to  infest  or  carry  war  talo  it  Bnl  tbe  Eleaw 
had  themselves  been  the  occasion  of  their  losing  that  prrrilagc,  becna^, 
like  other  states,  they  had  engaged  to  the  wars  of  dreeea  Heieniiip 
got  a  very  considerable  booty  with  which  be  enriched  bia  troopa,  aAor 
which  be  retired  into  Olympia. 

»  These  people  were  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  on  the  north  of  tkat  Liagdoni. 
+  Polyb.  1-  iv.  pv  330— 356. 
\  A  city  of  Arpadia. 
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*  Among  tiie  levenil  courtiers  of  kiog  Fliilip,-  Apellea  held  the  chief 
ranks  and  had  a  ^eaf  ascvntlant  over  his  aovereigni  whose  governour  lip 
iiad  been :  bat  as  generally  happens  on  these  occasious,  he  very  much 
abused  his  power,  which  he  employed  wholly  in  oppressing  particular  per 
Boaa  and  states.     He  had  Uken  it  into  his  head  to  reduce  the  Achseans  to 
the  same  condition  in  which  Theasaly  was  at  that  time;  that  is  to  suhjuct 
them  absolutely  to  the  coininands  of  the  ministers  of  Macedonia,  by  leav- 
ing them  only  the  name  and  a  v«ia  shadow  of  liberty  ;  and  (o  accustom 
them  to  the  yoke,  he  spared  them  no  kind  of  injurious  treatment.     Aratus 
complained  of  this  to  Philip,  who  was  highly  exasperated  on  that  account, 
and  accordingly  assured  him  he  would  give  such  orders   that  nothing  of 
that  kind  should  happen  for  the  future.     Accordingly  he  enjoined  Apelles  ' 
never  to  lay  any  oommands  on  the  Achaeans,  but  in  concert  with  their  gen- 
eral.   Thb  was  behaving  with  an  indolent  tenderness  towards  a  statesman, 
who  having  so  shamefully  abused  his  master's  confidence,  had  therefore 
deserved  to  be  entirely  disgmced.     The  Acbffians  overjoyed  at  the  favour 
wbioh  Philip  showed  them,  and  with  the  orders  he  bad  given  for  their 
peace  and  security,  were  continually  bestowing  the  highest  encomiums  on 
that  prince,  and  extolling  his  exalted'  qualities  :  and  indeed  he  possessed 
all  thoae  which  can  endear  a  king  to  his  people  :  such  as  a  lively  genius,  an 
happy  memory,  easy  eloeation,  and  an  unaffected  grace  in  all  his  actions  ; 
a  beautiful  aspect  heightened  by  a  noble  and  majestic  air,  which  struck  the 
hehoHen  with  awe  aod  respect ;  a  sweetness  pf  temper,  aflability,  and  a 
desire  to  please  universally ;  to  finish  the  picture,  a  valour,  an  intrepidity, 
and  an  experience  in   war  which  far  exceeded  his  years  :  so  that  one  can 
hardly  conceive  the  strange  alteratioo  thitt  afterwards  appeared  in  his  mo- 
rals and  behaviour.. 

f  Philip  having  possessed  himself  of  Aliphera,  a  very  strong  city«  the 
greatest  part  of  the  people  of  that  country,  astonished  at  the  rapidity  of  his 
conquests,  and  weary  of  the  ^tolian  tyranny,  submitted  to  bis  arms.  Thus 
he  soon  o&ade  himself  master  of  all  Triphyli^. 

I  A.t  that  time  Chilo  the  Lacediemonian,  pretendtnuc  that  he  had  a  better 
right  to  the  crown  than  Ljcurgus,  oq  whose  head  they  had  placed  it,  re- 
solved to  dispossess  him  of  it,  and  set  it  on  bis  own.  Having  engaged  in 
his  party  aboat  200  citizens,  he  entered  the  city  in  a  forcible  manner,  killed 
the  Ephori,  who  were  at  table  together,  and  marched  directly  towards  Ly- 
curgus'  house,  intending  to  kill  him ;  bat  hearing  the  tumult,  he  bad  made 
his  eseape.  Chilo  then  went  into  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  exhorted 
the  cittsens  to  recover  their  Uberfy,  making  them  at  the  game  time  the 
greateat  proouses.  Seeing  however  that  he  could  m#ke  no  impression  on 
them,  and  that  he  had  failed  of  his  blow,  he  sentenced  himself  to  banish- 
ment, and  retired  to  Acbaia.  It  is  surprising  to  see  Sparta,  formerly  so 
jealoaaof  ita  liberty,  and  mistress  of  all  Qreece  till  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
now  filled  with  twmMlts  and  insurrections,  and  ignominiously  subjected  to 
all  kinds  of  tyrants,  that  before  eoqid  not  so  much  as  suffer  the  name.  Such 
were  the  effecto  of  their  having  violated  Lycurgus'  laws,  and  especially 
their  intrododng  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta,  which  drew  after  them  by  in- 
sensible degrees^  the  lust  of  power,  avarice,  pride,  luxury,  effeminacy, 
immoi^iity,  and  all  those  vices  which  are  geoerally  inseparable  from  rich- 
es. 


»  Polyb.  I.  iv.  I 
f  Polyb.l.  iv.p 


,.p.  d.S8,  589. 

j„ '.p,8rt9— 343. 

t  Idem.  p.  943,  dl4. 
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in  whom  he  reposed  the  highest  confidence,  was  an  invincible  obeta^  to 
his  project.    He  therefore  resolved  if  possible  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  for  this 
purpose  he  sent  privately  for  all  those  who  were  fats  secret  eDemie»»  aad 
used  bis  utmost  endeavours  to  gain  them  the  prince's  favour.     Aller  tiw 
in  all  his  discourses  with  him,  he  hinted  that  so  long  as  Aratus  sbonld  enjof 
anj  authority  in  the  republic  of  the  Achseans,  he  (Philip)  woald  have  no 
power,  and  would  be  as  much  subject  to  their  laws  and  usages  as  the  mean- 
est of  their  citizens ;  whereas,  were  he  to  raise  to  the  chief  admiiiiBlration 
of  affairs  some  person  who  might  be  entirely  dependant  on  him,  be  then 
might  act  as  sovereign,  and  govern  others,  instead  of  being  himself  gov- 
erned.   The  new  friends  enforced  these  reflections,  and  refined  on  ^e 
arguments  of  Apelles.     This  idea  of  despotic  power  pleased  the  young 
king ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  strongest  temptation  that  can  be  laid  in  the  way 
of  princes.    Accordingly  he  went  for  that  purpose  to  iBgium,  where  the 
assembly  of  the  states  was  held  for  the  election  of  »a  new  general,  and 
prevailed  so  far  by  his  promises  and  menaces,  that  he  got  PhiloxeoiB, 
whom  Aratus  bad  declared  duly  elected,  excluded ;  and  obliged  them  to 
make  choice  of  Eperatus,  who  was  his  direct  enemy.  JmplicitJy  devoted 
to  the  will  of  his  prime  minister,  he  did  not  perceive  that  he  degraded  him- 
self in  the  most  ignominious  manner ;  nothing  being  more  abhorreot  to 
free  assemblies,  such  as  those  of  Greece,  ih^n  to  make  the  least  attempt  io 
violation  of  the  freedom  of  elections. 

A  person  being  chosen  entirely  unworthy  of  the  post,  as  is  eommonlf 
the  case  in  all  forced  elections,  Eperatus  having  neither  merit  nor  expeii- 
cnce,  was  universally  despised.  As  Aratus  intermeddled  no  longer  in  pob- 
lie  affairs,  nothing  was  well  done,  and  all  thiqgs  were  hastening  to  thdr  ra- 
in. Philip  who  was  blamed  for  all  miscarriages,  became  sensible  that  veiy 
pernicious  counsels  had  been  given  him.  Upon  this  he  again  bad  reeoarse 
to  Aratus,  and  reinstated  him  entirely  in  his  friendship  and  confidence ; 
and  perceiving  that  after  this  step  his  affairs  ftouriahed  visibly,  and  that  his 
reputation  and  power  increased  dally,  he  would  not  make  use  of  any  coun- 
sel but  that  of  Aratus.  as  the  only  man  to  whom  he  owed  aU  bis  grandeor 
and  glory.  Who  would  not  imagine,  after  such  evident  and  repeated  proofs 
oq  one  side,  of  Aratus'  innocence,  and  on  the  other  of  Apelles*  black  ma- 
lice, that  Philip  would  have  been  undeceived  for  ever,  and  have  been  folly 
sensible  which  of  the  two  had  the  most  sincere  zeal  to  bis  service!  The 
sequel  however,  will  show  that  jealousy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that 
*uth    -t  that  princes  seldonj  overcome  prejudices  grateful  to  their 

4u  ^  T^  ?^^^^  ^^  ^'*  ®^^°  appeared.  As  the  inhabiUnts  of  EUs  refused 
the  advantageous  conditions  which  Philip  offered  them  by  one  Amphida- 
raus,  Apelles  hinted  to  him  that  so  unreasonable  a  refusal  was  owing  to  the 
linl'J'frir^''?^-?^"'''"'  ^'"^  clandestinely,  though  outwardly  he  pre- 
tended  to  have  his  Interest  very  much  at  heart:  that  he  alone  had  kept 

gaged  to  do,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Eiis,  the  offers  which  the  king  aiade 
^Zi^f  on  this  foundaUon  he  invented  a  long  story,  and  named  several 
l£w;.  JJ!  ilf  ^  J^owever  was  so  just,  a^  to  insjst  upoii  his  prime  mia- 
latisrs  repeating  these  accusations  in  preseqce  of  the  man  whom  he 

*  PoJyb.  I  iv.  p.  344— W9. 
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cbarged  with  tfaiem :  and  this  Apelles  did  not  scruple  to  do,  and  that  with 
such  an  air  of  assurance,  or  rather  impudence,  as  might  haye  disconcerted 
the  most  Tirtnous  man.  He  even  added  that  the  Icing  might  lay  this  affair 
before  the  council  of  the  Achaeans,  and  leave  to  them  the  decision  of  it. 
This  was  what  he  wanted  ;  firmlj  persuaded  that  by  the  authority  he  bad 
there,  he  should  not  fail  to  get  him  condemned.  Aratus  in  making  his  de< 
fence,  began  by  beseeching  the  king  not  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the 
several  things  laid  to  his  charge  :  that  the  justice  which  a  king,  more  than 
any  other  man,  owed  to  a  person  accused,  was  to  command  that  a  strict 
enquiry  be  made  into  the  several  articles  of  the  accusation,  and  till  then 
to  suspend  his  judgment.  In  consequence  of  this  he  required  that  Apelles 
should  be  obliged  to  produce  his  witnesses  ;  him  especially,  from  whom 
be  pretended  to  have  heard  the  several  particulars  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and 
that  they  should  omit  none  of  the  methods  used  and  prescribed  in  stating  a 
fact  before  it  was  laid  before  the  public  council.  The  king  thought  Aratus' 
demand  very  just  and  reasonable,  and  promised  it  should  be  complied  with. 
However  the  time  passed  on,  and  Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  hia 
proofs  :  but  how  would  it  have  been  possible  for  him  to  do  that  ?  An  un- 
foreseen accident  brought  Amphidamus,  by  a  kind  of  chance,  to  the  city  of 
Dym»,  whither  Philip  was  come  to  settle  some  affairs.  Aratus  snatched 
the  opportunity,  and  begged  the  king  himself  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
matter.  He  complied  with  Aratus'  request,  and  found  that  there  was  not 
the  least  grounds  for  the  charge.  Accordingly  Aratus  was  pronounced  in- 
nocent, but  without  any  punishment  being  inflicted  on  the  calumniator. 

This  impunity  emboldened  him  the  more ;  so  that  he  continued  his  se- 
cret intrigues,  in  order  to  remove  those  who  gave  him  the  least  umbrage. . 
Besides  Apelles,  there  were  four  other  persons  who  divided  the  chief  offi- 
ces of  the  crown  among  them,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  the  king's  con- 
fidence. Antigonus  had  appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  assigned  each  of 
them  his  employment  His  principal  view  in  this  choice  was  to  prevent 
those  cabals  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  minority  of  an  infant 
prince.  Two  of  these  noblemen,  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  were  entirely  at 
the  devotion  of  Apelles;  but  as  to  the  other  two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he  . 
had  not  the  same  ascendant  over  them ;  the  former  of  the  two  last  presided 
over  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  second  had  command  of  the 
guards.  Now  the  prime  minister  wanted  to  give  their  employments  to  no- 
blemen on  whom  he  couM  entirely  rely,  and  who  would  be  as  much  devo- 
ted to  his  views  as  he  could  wish  them.  However,  he  behaved  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  towards  them ;  for  says  Polyhius,  courtiers  have  the  art  of 
roonlding  themselves  into  all  shapes,  and  employ  either  praise  or  slander  to 
gain  their  ends.  Whenever  Taurion  was  mentioned,  Appelles  would  ap- 
plaud his  merit,  his  courage,  his  experience,  and  speak  of  him  as  a  man 
worthy  of  the  king's  more  intimate  confidence :  he  did  this  in  the  view  of 
detaining  him  at  court,  and  procuring  the  government  of  Peloponnesus  (a 
place  of  great  Importance,  and  which  required  the  presence  of  the  person 
invested  with  it)  for  one  of  his  creatures.  Whenever  Alexander  was  the 
subject  of  the  discourse,  he  represented  him  in  the  most  odious  coFours  to 
the  king,  and  even  endeavoured  to  render  his  fidelity  suspected,  in  order  to 
remove  him  from  coort,  that  his  post  might  be  given  to  some  person  who 
might  depend  entirely  on  him.  Polyhius  will  show  hereafter  what  was  the 
result  of  all  these  secret  machinations.  He  only  hints  in  this  place,  that 
Apelles  was  at  last  taken  in  his  own  snare,  and  met  with  the  treatment  he 
was  preparing  for  qthers  ;   but  we  shall  first  see  him  commit  the  blackest. 
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and  most  abominable  iqustiee  io  (be  person  of  Aratusi  and  eveo/  exCeotf 
liiB  criminal  designs  to  tbe  kin^  bimaelf. 

*  I  before  observed,  that  Pbilip,  having  diseovered  tbat  hebad  been  more 
than  once  impoeed  upon,  had  restored  Acatns  to  bis  favour  and  confidenee. 
Supported  by  his  credit  and  counsels,  he  went  to  the  asseaibJjr  of  the  Ache- 
ansy  appointed  on  his  account  al  Sioyone.  On  the  report  he  made  of  tbe 
slate  of  bis  exchequer,  and  of  tbe  urgent  neceaeity  be  was  in  of  moioej  to 
imuntam  bla  forces,  a  resolution  was  made  to  furnish  him  with  60  tafent»  \ 
the  instant  bis  troops  should  set  out  upon  their  march  ;  with  three  moothi 
pay  for  bis  soldiers,  aad  10,000  measures*  of  wheat :  and  that  afterwanb^ 
as  long  as  be  should  carry  on  the  war  in  person  in  Peloponnesus,  they 
eboiild  furnish  him  wilb  17  |  talents  a  month. 

Whep  tbe  tjpoops:  returned  from  their  winter-quarters,  and  were  assem- 
bled, tbe  king  ddbated  in  council  on  the  operations  of  the  enauiofr  cam- 
paign. It  was  resolved  to  act. by  aea,  because  they,  thereby,  should  ini^llibly 
divide  the  enemy's  forces,  fhnn  the  uncertainty  they  must  be  mider,  with 
regard  to  tbe  side  on  which  they  should  be  attacked.  Philip  war  io  make 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  £tolia,  Lacedemonia,  and  Elia. 

Whilst  the  king,  who  was  now  returned  to  Corinth,  was  fbrminip  hia  Mace- 
donians for  naval  affairs,  and  employing  them  In  the  several  exercises  of 
tbe  sea  service,  ApeIle9,>vho  found  his  credit  diminish,  and  was  exaapen- 
ted  to-  see  the  counsels  of  Aratus  followed,  and  not  his,  took  secret  \ 
ures  to  defeat  all  the  king's  designs.  His  view  was  to  make  himself  i 
aary  (o  his  sovereign,  and  to  force  him,  by  the  ill  posture  of  hia  affbirs^  to 
throw  himself  into  tbe  arms  of  a  minister  who  was  best  acqoaioled  with, 
and  then  actuaiJy  in  the  administratioB  of  them.  How  villainous  waa  tbk! 
ApeNes  prevailed  with  Leontius  and  Megaleas,  bis  two  confidents,  to  be- 
have with  negligence  in  the  employments  with  which  thc^^  sbonld  be  in- 
trusted. As  for  himself,  he  went  to  Cfaalcis,  iipon  pretence  of  having  some 
^fiaira  to  transact  there  ;  as  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed  by  every 
one,  he  stopped  the  conveys  of  money  which  were  sending  to  the  king, 
find  thereby  reduced  bjm  to  such  necessity,  tbat  be  waa  forced  to  pawn  bis 
plate  to  subsist  himself  and  his  household., 

Philip  having  put  to  sea,  arrived  the  second,  day  at  Fatna  ;  ami  sailii^ 
ffom  thence  io  Cephaleoia,  ||  laid  seige  to  Palais,  a  city  whose  sitoation 
>vouid  beof  great  advantage  to  him,  as  a  place  of  arms,  and  enable  bim  to 
infest  the  territories  of  bia  enemies^  lie  caused  tbe  machines  of  war  to  be 
advanced,  and  mines  to  be  ran.  One  of  the  ways  of  making  breaohea 
>vas,  to  dig  up  tbe  eartb  onder  the  very  foundatioaof  tbe  walls*  When 
they  were  got  to  tfa^se,  they  propped  and  supported  the  walk  with  great 
,;vooden  l^nis,  tqi  which  the  miners  afterwards  set  fire,  and  then  retired  ; 
when  presently  gneat  part,  of  the  wall  would  fall  down.  As  tbe  Maeedoai- 
ans  had  worked  with  ineredible  ^our,  tbeyvery  soon  made  a  breach 
|B0  fathoms  wi(|e.  Leontius  was  commanded  to  mount  this  breach  with  his 
troops.  Hud  be  exerted  himself  ever  so  little,  tlie  city  would  certainly 
bave  been  taken :  but  he  attacked  tbe  enemy  very  faintly,  so  that  he  was 
repulsed,  lest  a  greatniimbee  of  big  men,  and  Phili|)  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  seige* 

The  moment  he  liegan  it^  the  enemy  bad  sent  Lycnrguswitb  some  troops 
into  Ikisssenia,  and  Dorimaebus  with  luilf  the  army  into  Thessaiy,  to  oblige 
PtuNp,  by  this  double  diversion^  to  li^  aside  Ins  enterprise.    ttepuUea  bad 

*  Pq^.  i,  V. ».  d50-- S6db  t  Kifty  thousand  crowns. 

t  Seventeen  thousand  crowns.  J  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
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arrived  soon  after  from  the  Acarnaniaiift  and  Messeniaiit.  PhBip,  baTing 
raised  the  siege,  assembled  his  council  to  debate  oo  which  side  be  aboold 
torn  his  arms.  The  Messenians  represented,  that  in  one  day  ^e  forces 
xnighl  march  from  Cephalenia  into  their  country,  and  at  once  oTerponrer 
Lycorgus,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  so  suddenly  attacked.  Leontius  en- 
forced this  advice  very  strongly.  His  secret  reason  was,  that  as  k  would  be 
impossible  for  Philip  to  return,  as  the  winds  would  be  directly  contrary  at 
that  time :  he  therefore  would  be  forced  to  stay  there,  by  which  meant  the 
campaign  would  be  spent,  and  nothing  done.  The  Acarnanlans,  on  the 
contrary,  were  for  marching  directly  into  ^toHa,  which  was  then  unpro- 
Tided  with  troops,  declaring,  that  the  whole  country  might  be  laid  waste 
without  (he  least  resistance,  and  that  Dorimachus  would  be  preventetl 
from  making  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  Aratus  did  not  faH  to  declare 
In  favour  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  the  king,  who  from  the  cowardly  at- 
tack at  Paleis,  began  to  suspect  Leontius,  went  thither  also. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  Messenians,  he  went 
from  Cephalenia,  arrived  the  second  day  at  Leucad*ia,  from  thence  entered 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  and  came  a  little  before  day  break  to  Limnasa.  Im- 
mediately he  commanded  the  soldiers  to  lake  some  reiVeahment,  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  baggage,  and  be  ready  for  march- 
ing. In  the  afternoon,  Philip  having  left  the  baggage  nnder  a  strong  guard, 
set  out  from  Limnsa ;  and  marching  about  60  furlongs,  he  halted  to  give 
his  army  some  refreshment  and  rest.  He  then  marched  all  night,  and  ar- 
rived at  day  tireak  at  the  river  Achelous,  intending  to  fall  suddenly  and  an* 
expected ly  upon  Thermee.  Leontius  advised  the  king  to  halt  for  som«^ 
time,  giving  for  his  reason,  that  as  the  soldiers  had  been  fatigued  with 
1  he  length  of  (heir  march,  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take  breath ;  but,, 
in  reality,  to  give  the  j^olians  time  to  prepare  (or  their  defence.  Aratns, 
on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  opportunity  is  swift -winged,  and  that  Leon- 
tius' advice  was  tnanrfestly  traitorous,  conjured  Pbiilp  to  seise  the  fa- 
Tourable  moment,  and  march  out  that  instant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius,  and  began  to  suspect 
him,  sets  out  (hat  instant,  crosses  the  Achelons,  and  marches  direct^  to 
Therma;,  through  a  very  rugged  and  utmost  impervious  road  cut  between 
Tery  steep  rocks.  This  was  the  capital  city  of  the  country,  in  which  the 
.^folians  every  year  held  their  fairs  and  solemn  assemblies,  as  well  for  the 
worship  of  (lie  god?,  as  for  the  election  of  magistrates.  As  this  city  wa9 
thought  impregnable,  because  of  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  and  that 
no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach  if,  the  ^tolians  used  to  leave  their 
richest  effects  and  all  their  wealth  there,  imagining  they  were  very  safe. 
But  how  great  must  be  their  8urpri3e,  when,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  they 
saw  Philip  enter  it  with  his  army  ! 

After  having  taken  immense  spoils  in  the  night,  the  Macedonians  pitch- 
ed their  camp.  The  next  morning  it  was  resolved  that  the  most  valuabfe 
effects  should  be  carried  away;  and  making  a  heap  of  the  rest,  at  the  head 
of  the  camp,  they  set  fire  to  that  pile.  They  did  (he  same  with  reg»#«l 
to  the  ariTM  which  hung  on  (he  gallerfes  of  the  temple  ;  the  best  were 
laid  by  for  service,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  upwards  of  ISjOOO, 
were  burned  to  ashes.  Hitherto,  every  thing  which  had  been  transacted 
was  just  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war. 

But  the  Macedonians  did  not  stop  here.  Transported  with  fury  at  i^ 
remembrance  of  the  wild  havoc  which  the  iBtolians  had  made  in  Diuin 
and  Dodona,  they  set  fire  to  the  galleries  of  the  temple,  tore  down  all  ttie 
ofTerings  which  hung  on  them,  among  which  were  some  of  exceeding 
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beauty  and  prodigioos  vafiie.    Not  satiafied  with  barniiig  the  roofa,  th^ 

razed  (he  temple.  The  statueB,  of  which  there  were  at  least  20O0,  were 
thrown  down.  A  great  number  of  them  were  broken  to  piecea,  and  those 
only  spared  which  were  known,  by  their  form  or  inscriptions,  to  repreaeat 
gods.    They  wrote  the  following  verse  on  the  walls : 

Remember  Dium :  Dium  send^  you  this, 

Doublless,  the  horror  with  which  the  sacrileges  committed  by  the  ^o- 
)ians  at  Dium  inspired  Philip  and  his  allies,  convinced  them  that  they 
might  revenge  it  by  the  commission  of  the  like  crimes,  and  that  tbey  were 
then  making  just  reprisals.  However,  says  Polybius,  the  reader  wiJl 
allow  me  to  think  otherwise.  To  support  his  opinion,  he  cites  three 
great  examples,  taken  even  from  the  family  of  the  prince  whoae  eooduct 
he  here  censures.  Antigonus,  after  having  defeated  Cleomenes,  king  of 
the  Lacedffimonians,  and  possessed  himself  of  Sparta,  so  far  from  extend- 
ing his  rage  to  the  temples  and  sacred  things,  did  not  even  make  those  he 
had  conquered  feel  the  effects  oJT  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  restored  to  them 
the  form  of  government  which  they  had  received  from  their  ancestors,  and 
treated  them  with  the  highest  testimonies  of  kindness  and  frieodahip.  Phi- 
lip, to  whom  the  royal  family  owed  all  its  splendour,  and  who  defeated 
the  Athenians  at  Chaeronea,  made  them  sensible  of  his  power  and  victory 
by  no  other  marks  than  his  beneficence ;  restoring  their  prisoners  without 
ransom :  himself  taking  care  even  of  their  dead,  ordering  Antipater  to 
convey  their  bones  to  Athens,  and  giving  clothes  to  such  of  the  prisoners 
as  were  most  in  want  of  them.  In  fine,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  height 
of  his  fury  against  Thebes,  which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  so  far  from  be- 
ing forgetful  of  the  veneration  due  to  the  godsj  took  care  not  to  saifer  fah 
soldia-s,  even  through  imprudence,  to  do  the  least  injury  to  the  temples, 
and  other  sacred  places :  and  (a  circumstance  still  more  worthy  our  admi- 
ration) in  his  war  with  the  Persians,  who  had  plundered  and  barned  most 
of  the  temples  in  Greece,  Alexander  spared  and  reverenced  all  places 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

It  would  have  been  better,  continues  Polybius,  if  Philip,  mindful  of 
the  examples  his  ancestors  set  him,  ha<l  strove  to  show  himself  their  suc- 
cessor more  in  moderation  and  magnanimity,  than  in  empire  and  power. 
The  laws  of  war,  indeed,  frequently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  demoliah  crfies 
and  citadels;  td  fill  up  harbours,  to  take  men  and  ships,  to  carry  oflT  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  to  act  things  of  a  like  nature,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  and  increase  his  own  ;  but  to  destroy  what  either 
cannot  do  him  any  prejudice,  or  will  not  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy ;  to  bum  temples,  to  break  statues,  and  such  omaroenta  of  a  city 
in  pieces ;  certainly  nothing  but  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  fary  can 
be  capable  of  such  violence.  It  Is  not  merely  to  ruin  and  destroy  those 
who  have  done  us  injury  that  we  ought  to  declare  war,  in  case  we  desire 
to  be  thought  just  and  equitable,  but  only  to  oblige  such  people  to  ac- 
knowledge and  make  amends  for  their  faults.  The  troe  end  of  w^r  is  not 
to  involve  in  the  same  ruin  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  but  rather  to  save 
both.    These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  soldier  and  an  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occasion,  showed  no  great  regard  for  refigion, 
he  acted  like  an  excellent  captain.  His  view  in  putting  to  aea,  waa  to  go 
end  surprise  the  city  of  Thermae,  during  the  absence  of  part  of  the  iBtoli- 
an  forces.  To  conceal  his  design,  he  took  so  large  a  tour,  as  left  the  eo* 
emy  in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  place  he  intended  to  attack,  and  which 
prevented  their  seizing  some  passes  of  mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he 
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might  have  been  stopped  short.  Some  riven  were  to  be  passed :  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  make  the  utmost  haste,  and  turn  short  upon  ^tolia, 
by  a  swift  countermarch.  This  Philip  does,  without  listening  to  the  advice 
of  traitors.  To  lighten  his  army,  he  leaves  his  baggage.  He  goes  througlk 
the  straits  without  meeting  the  least  obstacle,  and  enters  Thermae,  as  if  he 
had  dropped  from  the  skies ;  so  weU  he  had  concealed  and  hastened  his 
march,  of  which  the  enemy  dd  not  seeni  te  have  the  least  suspicion. 

His  retreat  was  fall  as  extraordinary.  To  secure  it,  he  had  seized  upon 
several  important  posts,  expecting  that  at  his  coming  down,  his  rear 
guard  particularly  would  be  attacked.  It  was  accordingly  charged  at  two 
different  times ;  however,  the  prudent  precautions  he  had  taken  entirely 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy. 

An  enterprise  so  well  concerted,  so  secretly  carried  on,  and  executed 
with  so  much  wisdom  an  dispatch,  surpasses  the  abilities  of  so  young  a 
prince  as  Philip,  and  seems  to  bear  the  character  of  a  veteran  warrior, 
long  exerdsed  in  all  the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war.  We  can  scarce  doubt, 
ana  Poly  bins  seems  to  insinuate  It  evidently  enough,  but  that  Aratus,  as 
he  had  been  the  first  contriver  of  so  noble  a  project,  was  also  the  soul, 
as  it  were,  and  chief  agent  in  it  afterwards.  I  have  already  observed,  that 
his  talents  lay  more  in  conducting  a  warlike  stratagem,  in  forming  extraor- 
dinary enterprises,  and  in  givine  success  to  them  by  his  bold  counsels^ 
than  in  executing  them  himself.  How  happy  is  it  for  a  young  prince  to 
]>ossess  a  general  of  this  character  ;  prudent,  able,  versed  by  long  expe- 
rience, and  habituated  to  all  the  parts  of  the  art  of  war ;  to  be  able  to 
know  the  merit  of  these  qualities ;  to  be  perfectly  sensible  of  their  high  va- 
lue ;  to  be  docile  to  his  advice,  though  frequently  contrary  to  his  own 
taste  and  opinion ;  and  to  let  himself  be  guided  by  such  wise  counsels  ! 
After  the  happy  success  of  an  action,  the  person  whose  advice  directed  it 
vanishes,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  reflects  upon  the  monarch.  *  Plutarch, 
wha  advances  what  I  have  now  said,  thinks  it  equally  glorious  in  Philip  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by  such  good  counsels,  and  to  Axatus  for  hav- 
ing ebility  to  suggest  them. 

When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  same  way  he  came,  was  ar- 
rived at  limnasa,  finding  himself  in  repose  and  security,  he  offered  sacri- 
fices to  the  gods  by  way  of  thanksgiving,  for  the  success  they  had  given 
to  his  arms,  and  made  a  splendid  banquet  for  his  officers,  who  were  as 
8trona[ly  affected  as  himself  with  (he  glory  he  had  acquired.  Lenntius 
and  Megaleas  were  the  only  persons  who  heartily  repined  at  the  good  for- 
tune of  their  sovereign.  Every  one  soon  perceived  that  they  did  not  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the  joy  which  so  successful  an  expedition 
must  naturally  create.  During  the  whole  entertainment,  they  discovered 
their  animosity  against  Aratus  by  the  most  injurious  and  most  shocking 
railleries.  But  words  were  not  all ;  for,  at  their  rising  from  the  banquet^ 
heated  with  the  fumes  of  wine,  and  fired  with  anger,  they  threw  stones 
at  him  all  the  way  till  he  was  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole  army  was  in 
an  uproar,  and  the  noise  reaching  the  king,  he  caused  an  exact  inquiry 
to  be  made  into  the  affair  ;  and  laying  a  fine  of  twenty  f  talents  on  Mega- 
leas, he  afterwards  threw  Lim  into  prison.  Leontius,  hearing  of  what 
had  happened,  ran  with  a  crowd  of  soldiers  to  the  king's  tent,  persuaded 
that  he  would  be  frightened  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of  men,  and  for  that 
reason  be  prompted  to  change  his  resolution.    Being  come  into  the  king's 

*  Plut  in  Arat  p.  10  49.  -f  20,000  crown*, 

t  Polvb.  1.  V  p.  .%5— 872. 
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presence,  "who  has  been  so  bold,"' says  he,  "as  to  lay  bands  on  >lc- 
«  paleas,  and  throw  him  into  prison?"—"  It  is  I,"  answered  the  kinR  in  a 
lofly  tone.  This  terrified  Leontius  ;  so  that,  after  venting  a  deep  siph,  he 
left  the  (ping's  tent  in  a  rage.  Some  days  after,  he  was  bound  for  the  fine 
laid  on  Metialeas,  who  was  then  set  at  liberty. 

During  Philip's  expedition  against  iEtolia,  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  king. 
had  engaged  m  an  enterprise  against  the  Messenians,  but  it  proved  abor- 
tive. Doritnacbas,  who  had  led  a  considerable  body  of  ^oiians  into 
Thessaly,  with  an  intention  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  to  oblige  Phv 
}ip  to  raise  the  siege  of  Palei«,  in  order  to  g6  and  succour  his  allies,  found 
troops  there  ready  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  did  not 
venture  to  attack  them.  The  news  of  Philip's  inroad  into  ^tolia  forced 
him  to  hasten  thither  to  defend  his  own  country.  But  though  he  made  the 
ulniost  expedition,  he  arrived  too  late;  the  Macedonians  having  already 
quitted  it. 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almost  incredible  diligence.  Having  left 
Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  and  being  arrived  at  Corinth,  he  laid  up  his  ships 
in  the  harbour  of  Lechteum,  landed  his  troops,  began  his  marcb,  and  pas^ 
ing  through  Argos,  arrived  on  the  twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  bad  fix- 
ed for  the  rendezvous  with  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard  from  ro- 
incur  what  had  passed  at  Thermae,  were  truly  alarmed  when  they  saw  that 
young  victor  in  their  territories,  where  he  was  not  expected  so  suddenly. 
Some  aetioBs  passed,  in  which  Philip  had  always  the  advantage ;  but  I  shall 
omit  the  partix.ulars,  to  avoid  prolixity.  Philip  displayed^  on  all  occa- 
sions, a  bravery  and  prudence  ^r  above  his  years ;.  and  this  ezpedilioa 
was  almost  as  glorious  to  him  as  that  of  J£tolia.  AAer  laying  waste  the 
whole  country,  ami  taking  abiindance  of  spoils,,  he  returned  by  the  way 
of  Argos  to  Corinth. 

Here  he  found  the  ambassadors  of  Rhodes  and  Chio,  who  came  to  of 
fer  him  their  mediation,  and  to  incline  both  parties  to  peace.  The  kin^, 
dissembling  his  real  intentions,  told  them  that  he  had  always  wished,  sikI 
still  did  so,  to  be  at  peace  with  the  iStolians,  and  therefore  charged  thea, 
at  their  going  away,  to  dispose  their  masters  to  it.  He  afterwards  lauded 
at  Lechaeuni,  in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  be  intended  to 
engage  in  some  more  ifuportant  enterprise. 

The  faction  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy,  who  also 
was  one  of  Philip's  principal-  officers,  having  employed  all  the  clandestine 
methods  possible  to  remove  and  destroy  all  those  who  either  opposed  or 
were  suspected  by  them,  and  seeing  with  grief  that  those  secret  practices 
had  not  been  so  successful  as  they  had  flattered  themsefves,.  Ihey  there- 
fore resolved  to  make  themselves  formidable  even  to  their  sovereign,  by 
employing  the  authority  they  had  over  the  forces  to  draw  olf  their  aflec* 
tions  from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  their  interest.  The  greatest  part 
of  their  army  had  staid  in  Corinth  ;  and-  they  imagined,  that  the  absence 
of  the  king  gave  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for  executing  their  de- 
signs. They  represented  to  the  light  armed  troops,  and  to  the  guani?, 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  welfare  they  exposed  themselves  to  (lie 
greatest  toils  and  dangers  of  war  ;  that  nevertheless  justice  had  not  beon 
done  them,  nor  the  ancient  law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  plunder  been 
observed  with  regard  to  them.  The  young  people,  fired  by  these  sedi- 
tious discourses,  divide  themselves  into  bands,  plunder  the  houses  of  Ibe 
greatest  courtiers,  and  carry  their  fury  to  that  excess,  as  to  force  the  gates 
of  the  king's  palace  and  break  to  pieces  the  tiles  which  covered' it.  Im- 
mediately a  great   tumult  broke  out  in  the  city,  of  which  Philip  baring 
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notice,  he  left  Lechseuin  in  ^n'cat  dOigence.  He  then  aeseiiiUes  (he  Mace- 
donians id  the  theatre,  where,  in  a  speech  interiQixed  wilh  geDtleness  and 
severity,  he  makes  them  sensible  of  therr  faait.  In  the  trouble  and  con- 
fusion which  reigned  at  that  time,  some  declared  that  it  wouUi  be  necessa- 
ry to«eizeand  punish  the  promoters  of  this  insurrection  ;  and  other3,.that 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  appease  Ihem  by  gentle  methods,  and  forget 
ftll  that  was  past. 

The  king  was  still  young ;  so  that  liis  aotborily  was  not  entirely  con- 
firmed in  the  minds  of  the  people  end  soUliery.  Those  auainst  him  ei^oy- 
ed  the  greatest  posts  in  the  kin^om  ;  had  governed  it  during  his  minority  ; 
had  filled  all  enifiloy ments  with  their  creatures ;  had  acquired  a  kind  of  un- 
Umited  power  over  all  orders  of  the  state  ;  had  the  command  of  the  for- 
ces, and  during  a  long  tinrte  bad  employed  the  most  insinuating  arts  to  gain 
their  affection,  dividing  the  whole  administration  among  themselves.  In 
so  delicate  a  conjuncture,  be  did  not  think  it  advisable  lo  come  to  an  open 
rapture,  lest  be  should  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  by  employing  chas- 
tisements at  an  unseasonable  time.  For  this  reason  he  sltfled  his  resent- 
ments, pretending  to  be  very  well  satisfied ;  and  having;  exhor-ted  his  for- 
ces to  union  and  peace,  he  went  back  to  Lechoeum.  But  after  tliis  insur- 
rection, it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  execute  in  Phocis  the  schemes  he  had 
projected.  Leontius  having  now  lost  a^l  hopes,  after  so  many  fruitless 
attempts,  had  recourse  to  Apelles.  He  sent  courier  upon  courier,  to  givo 
him  notice  of  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  to  ur^c  his  presence  immediately. 
That  minister,  during  his  stay  in  Chalcis,  disposed  all  things  in  the  most 
despotic  manner,  and  by  that  means  was  universally  odious.  According 
to  him,  the  king,  being  still  young,  had  no  manner  of  power,  but  obey- 
ed implicitly  the  dictates  of  his  (Apelles')  will.  It  is  certain,  that  he  ar- 
rogated to  himself  the  management  of  all  affairs,  as  having  full  power  to 
act  in  every  thing  as  he  should  think  lit.  The  magistrates  of  Macedonia 
and  Thessaly,  and  the  officers  who  enjoyed  any  employment,  had  recourse 
to  him  only.  In  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  scarce  the  least  mention  was  made 
of  the  king ;  for  whether  any  resolutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to  be 
regulated,  judgments  passed,  or  honours  or  preferments  to  be  bestowed, 
Apelles  engrossed  and  transacted  all  things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprized  of  this  conduct  of  Apelles,  which 
gave  him  very  great  uneasiness.  Aratus  was  frequently  urgent  with  him  to 
exert  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  endeavoured  to  make  him  throw  off 
his  irresolution  and  servitude  :  but  the  king  concealed  his  thoughts,  and 
did  not  discover  his  resolutions  to  any  body.  Apelles,  not  knowing  how 
the  king  was  disposed  in  regard  to  foim,  but  persuaded  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  instant  he  appeared  before  his  sovereign,  he  would  not  fail  of 
taking  his  opinion  in  all  things,  flew  from  Chalcis  to  the  support  of  Le- 
ontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Megaleas,  who 
commanded  the  flower  of  the  troops,  ene:aged  all  the  young  men  to  go  and 
meet  him.  Apelles,  thus  received  with  pomp  and  splendour,  and  attend- 
ed by  a  large  body  of  officers  and  soldiers,  advances  directly  to  the  king's 
palace,  which  he  was  going  to  enter  as  usual.  However,  tiie  oflicer  who 
attended  at  the  gate,  having  been  instructed  before,  stoppe<l  him  short, 
and  told  him  that  his  majesty  was  busy.  Astonished  at  so  uncommon  a 
reception,  which  he  no  ways  expected,  he  considered  for  some  time  how 
he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  last  withdrew  in  the  utmost  confusion.  No- 
ting is  90  transient  and  frail  as  a  borrowed  power,  not  Fupported  by  foun- 
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dations  or  strength  of  its  own.*  The  shiDips  tnm  1m  htA  cmed  to  follow 
him  Tanished  in  an  inttant,  and  he  anived  at  his  own  home,  followed  oa- 
ly  by  bis  domestics  :  a  lively  image,  says  Polybius,  of  what  happens  ia 
the  courts  of  kings;  a  fete  which  the  most  powerful  coortien  onghl  to 
dread.  A  few  days  suffice  to  show  their  most  exalted  state  and  fail.  Lfte 
counters,  which  one  moment  are  of  the  highest,  and  the  next  of  ifao  aosf 
Inconsiderable  value :  as  princes  please  to  extend  or  withdraw  iium  Ca- 
Toars,  to  day  they  enjoy  the  greatest  credit,  and  the  nest  are  radoeed 
to  the  extremes  of  misery  and  universal  disgrace.  Megaleas,  amsible  of 
the  storm  he  hnnself  might  expect,  now  the  prime  minister  was  dltgraeod» 
thought  of  nothing  but  bow  he  might  best  secure  himself  by  flight,  aadae* 
cordingiy  withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontins  bound  for  20  falenifl^ 
irhich  he  had  engaged  to  see  bis  accomplices  pay. 

The  king,  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  drive  Apellee  to  despair ;  wheth- 
er he  did  not  think  his  power  strong  enough  to  exert  it  in  as  extraofdlBary 
manner ;  or  from  some  remains  of  esteem  and  gratitode  for  a  gomdnii 
and  govemour ;  still  allowed  him  the  honour  of  his  converaalion'  tome- 
times,  and  left  him  some  other  honours  of  that  kind ;  but  he  exfsloded  htm 
from  the  council,  and  from  the  number  of  those  he  used  to  invite  to  sup- 
per with  him.  Going  to  Sicyone,  the  magistrates  offered  bins  a  bottse  ; 
but  he  preferred  that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted,  and  speat  whob 
days  In  his  company.  As  for  Apelles,  he  ordered  him  to  retire  to  Co- 
rinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius  from  bis  command  of  the  guards,  which  weie 
ordered  to  march  elsewhere,  upon  pretence  of  their  being  employed  npsa 
some  extraordinary  occasion,  he  caused  bim  to  be  thrown  into  priaoo; 
the  pretended  reason  of  which  was,  to  oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  tal- 
ents for  which  he  had  engaged  for  Megaleas,  but  in  reality  to  eeeare  hit 
person,  and  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  troops.  Leontiue  sent  word  of 
this  to  the  infantry  over  which  he  had  commanded,  who  that  roonneat  seat 
a  petition  to  the  kine,  Importing,  that  if  Leonitus  were  charged  with  tome 
new  crime  for  which  he  deserved  to  be  imprisoned,  they  insisted  that  no- 
thing might  be  decreed  against  him  but  in  their  presence :  that  if  ho  lofos* 
ed  them  that  favour,  they  should  look  upon  this  refusal  as  a  contempt  and 
the  highest  injury  (such  was  the  liberty  the  Macedonians  had  the  privilege 
of  using  with  their  king :)  but  that  in  case  Leondns  was  imprisoned  bat  for 
the  twenty  talents,  they  offered  to  pay  that  sum  among  them.  Hms  testi- 
mony of  their  affection  did  but  inflame  the  king's  anger,  and  bastoa  the 
death  of  Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  iEtolia  ambassa4ors  fron  Bbodes 
and  Chio,  after  having  prevailed  with  the  ^tolians  to  consent  to  a  thirty 
days  truce.  These  assured  the  king,  that  Uie  ^toiians  were  iaclioed  to 
peace.  Philip  accepted  of  the  truce,  and  wrote  to  the  allies,  desiring 
them  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  Patras,  to  negociate  a  peaoe  with 
the  ^tolians.  He  himself  set  out  immediately  from  Lechaeum,  in  order 
to  assist  at  it,  and  arrived  there  after  two  days  sail. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megaleas,  from  Phocis  to  the 
^tolians,  in  which  that  traitor  exhorted  the  .Etolians  not  to  entertain  the 
least  fears,  but  to  continue  the  war ;  that  Philip  was  in  the  utmost  distress 
for  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions ;  to  which  he  added  expressions 
highly  injurious  to  the  king.     Philip,  upon  readifig  these  letters,  jodgiog 

*  Nihil  rerum  niortalium  tam  instahilc  ac  fluxum  est,  quam  fama  poteotia  oou 
sua  vi  nixjB.    Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiii.  c.  19. 
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ApeHtft  the  chief  autiior  of  thenit  seized  bolh  him  ami  kia  «>n  ;  aft  flie 
same  tkoe  he  sent  (o  Thebes,  with  orders  for  Meg«)eea  to  be  proceeded 
ageint  there;  however  he  did  not  staj  for  bk  (rial,  bat  laid  vtoleat 
baods  OB  himself.    A  little  after,  Apelies  and  hit  eon  were  also  put  to  death. 

I  do  not  know  whether  history  can  famish  us  with  a  more  remarkable 
example  of  the  ascendant  which  a  favourite  may  ^in  over  the  luind  of  a 
yooDg  sovereign,  in  order  to  satiate  with  impoaity  his  avarice  and  ambition. 
Apelles  had  been  Philip's  guardian,  and  in  that  quality  was  intrusted  wiib 
the  care  of  his  education.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  regeney  estab- 
lished by  the  kte  king.  This  doable  title  of  guardian  and  governour,  had 
on  one  side  inspired  tlie  young  prince,  as  it  ^atnrally  should,  with  senti- 
ments of  regard,  esteem,  respect,  and  confidence  for  Apellee ;  and 
on  the  other,  had  made  Apelles  assume  an  air  of  authority  and  command 
over  hb  pupil,  which  he  never  laid  aside.  Philip  did  not  want  wit,  judg- 
roent,  or  penetration.  When  he  \ms  arrived  to  more  mature  years,  he  per« 
ceived  the  hands  he  was  fallen  into,  but  at  the  same  time  was  blind  to  all 
his  master's  faults.  He  had  discovered  more  than  once,  the  mean  jealousy 
which  Apelles  entertained  of  conspicuous  merit  of  every  kind,  and  his  de- 
clared hatred  of  all  such  of  the  king's  subjects  as  were  most  capable  of 
serving  him.  Proof  of  his  taxations  and  oppressions  were  daily  renewed, 
and  the  repeated  complaints  of  them  rendered  the  government  odious  and 
insupportable.  However  all  this  made  no  impression,  or  but  a  very  slight 
one  on  the  mind  of  the  youn<;  king,  over  which  the  prime  minisler  had 
gained  such  an  influence  that  he  even  stood  in  fear  of  him.  The  reader 
bass  seen  how  extremely  diflficult  it  was  for  the  king  to  break  this  charm. 

'^  In  the  mean  time  the  ^tolians  wished  earnestly  that  the  peace  mtghi 
be  concluded,  and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war  in  which  all  their  expeeta' 
tions  had  been  frustrated.  They  had  flattered  themselves  that  tbey  had  to 
do  with  a  young  and  inexperienced  king,  and  accordingly  believed  that 
they  might  amuse  him  as  a  child  ;  but  Philip  on  the  contrary,  had  proved 
to  them  that  in  wisdom  and  resolution  he  was  a  man,  and  that  they  had  be- 
haved like  children  in  all  their  enterprises.  But  having  heard  of  the  insur«> 
rection  of  the  troops,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Apelles  and  Leontins,  they 
postponed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  meet  at  Patne,  in  hopes  that 
some  sedition  would  break  out  at  court  to  perplex  and  embroil  the  king's 
affairs.  Philip  who  wished  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  break  off  the 
conferences  upon  the  peace,  joyfully  seieed  the  opportunity  with  whicU 
the  enemies  themselves  furnished  him,  and  engaged  the  allies  who  werei 
come  to  the  rendezvous,  to  continue  the  war.  He  afterwards  set  saB  oi^ 
his  return  to  Corinth.  He  gave  the  Macedonians  leave  to  go  by  the  way 
of  Thessaly,  in  order  that  they  might  quarter  during  the  winter  in  their 
own  country  :  then  coasting  Attica  along  the  Euripus,  be  went  from  Cench<» 
rsB  to  Demetriu6,f  where  he  found  Ptolemy,  the  only  conspirator  that  sar« 
vived,  and  caused  sentence  of  death  to  be  passed  upon  him  in  an  assembly 
of  Macedonians. 

All  these  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Po,  in  Italy ;  and  Antiochns  after  having  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  Coelosyria,  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  It  was 
also  then  that  Lycurgus,  king  of  Lacedaemonia,  fled  from  iEtolia  in  order 
to  secure  himself  from  the  anger  of  the  Ephori,  who  on  a  false  report  that 
this  king  designed  to  embroil  the  state,  had  assembled  in  the  night  and  in^ 

*  Polyb.  1.  T.  p.  576,  377. 
T  A  city  of  maritime  Thessaly. 
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Tested  his  house,  in  order  to  seize  his  person.     But  Lycnreas  havins:  some 
notion  of  this  fled  with  his  whole  family.     However  he  was  recalled  a  lit- 
tle after,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  suspicions  raised  ajialnst  him 
were  all  groundless.     It  beins:  now  winter,  Philip  returned  to  Macedonia. 
Eperatns  was  by  this  time  universally  despised  by  (he  Achasans  ;  nobody 
obeyed  bis  orders;  and  the  country  beinir  open  and  defenceless,  dreadfol 
havoc  was  made  in  it.    The  cities  being  abandoned,  and  receiving  no  sac- 
cours,  were  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  consequently  could   scarce 
furnish  their  quota.     The  auxiliary  troops,  the  payment  of  whose  arrears 
was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  served  as  they  were  paid,  and  great  numbers 
of  them  deserted.     All  this  was  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  general; 
and  the  reader  has  seen  in  what  manner  he  was  elected.     Happily  for  the 
Achieans,  the  time  of  his  command  was  almost  expired.      He  quitted  it  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him. 

*  Philip  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken  Bylazora,  the  gref^si 
city  in  Poenia,  and  the  most  advantageously  situated  for  makint;  incursions 
from  Dardania  into  Macedonia  ;  so  that  having  possessed  himself  of  it,  he 
bad  very  little  to  fear  from  the  Dardanians. 

f  After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  towards  Greece.  He  judged 
it  would  be  proper  to  lay  siege  to  Thebes  of  Phthiotis,  from  whence  the 
jEtolians  used  to  make  continual  inroads,  and  at  the  same  time  commit 
great  waste  in  the  territories  of  Demetrias,  Pharsalia,  and  even  L^rissa. 
The  attack  was  carried  on  with  great  bravery,  and  the  defence  was  equal- 
ly vigorous ;  but  at  last  the  besieged,  fearine  they  should  be  taken  by  storm, 
surrendered  the  city.  By  this  conquest  Philip  secured  Magnesia  and  Tbes- 
saly,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty  from  the  iEtolians. 

Here  ambassadors  came  again  to  him  from  Chto,  Rhodes,  and  Byzan- 
tium, and  also  from  Ptolemy,  to  propose  the  concluding  of  a  peace.  Phi- 
lip made  the  same  answer  as  before,  that  It  was  what  he  very  much  de- 
sired, and  that  they  had  only  to  inquire  of  the  ^tolians,  %vhether  they 
also  were  inclined  to  it.  Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  desirous  of 
peace,  but  he  did  not  care  to  declare  himself. 

He  afterwards  set  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemean  games  at  Ar- 
gos.  Whilst  he  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats,  a  courier  arrived  from 
Macedonia,  with  advice  that  the  Romans  had  lost  a  great  battle  in  Tnsca- 
ny,  near  the  lake  Thrasymene,  and  that  Hannibal  was  master  of  the  open 
country.  The  king  showed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius  of  Pharos, 
giving  him  a  strict  charge  not  to  speak  of  it.  The  latter  took  this  opportu- 
nity to  represent  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  disengage  himself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible from  the  iEtolian  war«  in  order  to  invade  Illyria,  and  afterwards  cross 
into  Italy.  He  added,  that  Greece,  already  subjected  in  all  respects, 
would  obey  him  no  less  afterwards :  that  the  Achieans  had  joined  volunta- 
rily, and  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness,  in  his  cause :  that  the  ^tolians, 
quite  depressed  and  discouraged  by  their  ill  success  ia  the  present  war^, 
would  not  fail  to  follow  their  example  :  that  if  he  was  desirous  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  world  (a  noble  ambition,  which  suited  no  prince  better  than 
himself,)  he  must  begin  by  conquering  Italy  :  that  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Romans,  the  news  of  which  he  ha<l  then  received,  the  time  was  come  for 
executing  so  noble  a  project,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  delay  a  moment. 
Such  counsel  could  not  but  charm  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  sue- 

*  Polyb.  1.  V,  p.  435. 
tA..M.  8787.     Ant  J.  C.  2J7. 
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Gessful  in  bis  exploits,  bold,  eotei^risiog,  and  wbo,  besides,  was  sprang 
from  a  family  which  had  always  flattered  itself  with  the  hopes  of  universal 
empire. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  was  master  of  bis  temper^  and  governed  his  thoughts 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  discover  only  such  of  theiz|,as  promoted  iiis  interest 
(a  very  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  so  youoga«iprince)  he  did  not  express 
too  great  an  ifielioatioo  for  peace,  though  he  now  earnestly  desired  it.  He 
therefore  only. caused  the  allied  states  to  be  told  to  send  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  ^aupactum,  in  order  to  negociate  a  peace :  and  at  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  ^toiians^  soon  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  at  the 
bead  of  his  troops.  All  parties  were  so  weary  of  the  war,  that  there  was 
BO  occasion  for  long  conferences.  The  first  article  which  the  king  caused 
to  be  proposed  to  the  ^tolians  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  confederate  pow- 
ers, was,  that  every  one  should  continue  in  possession  of  his  conquests. 
The  rest  of  the  articles  was  soon  agreed  upon,  so  that  the  treaty  was  ratifi- 
ed, and  all  retired  to  their  respective  countries.  This  peace  concluded  by 
Philip  and  the  Achseans  with  the  ^lolians ;  the  battle  lost  by  the  Romans 
Bear  the  lake  Thrasyuiene  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  n^ar  Raphia  ;*  all 
these  events  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad. 

In  the  first  separate  conference  held  in  presence  of  the  king  and  the  anr- 
bassadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelus  of  Naupactum,  who  was  oue 
of  them,  enforced  his  opinion  by  arguments  that  deserve  a  place  here, 
and  which  Polybius  thought  worthy  of  relating  at  length  in  his  history.  He 
says  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  Greeks  would  never  make  war  upon  one 
another ;  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  from  the  gods,  if  breathing 
only  the  same  sentiments,  they  should  all  in  a  manner  join  hand,  and  unite 
Uieir  whole  force  to  secure  themselves  from  the  insults  of  the  barbarians. 
But  if  this  was  not  possible,  that  at  least  in  the  present  conjuncture,  they 
ought  to  unite  together,  and  consult  for  the  preservation  oi  all  Greece : 
tliat  to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  union,  they  need  but  turn 
ITieir  eyes  to  the  formidable  armies  of  the  two  powerful  states  actually  en- 
gaged in  war:  that  it  was  evKlcnt  to  every  one  who  was  ever  so  little  vers- 
ed in  maxims  of  policy,  that  (he  conquerors,  whether  Carthaginitins  or  Ro- 
mans, would  not  confine  (heniBclvcs  to  the  empire  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  but 
would  doubtless  extend  their  projects  much  farther:  that&ll  the  Greeks  in 
general,  and  especially  PliiKp,  ought  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the  dangers* 
with  which  they  were  threatened  :  that  this  prince  would  have  nothing  to- 
fear,  if  instead  of  hrs  attomjHingto  ruin  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the  enemy 
an  easier  opportunity  of  defeating  them,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  he  shoultl 
labour  as  mucb  for  tlieir  welfare  as  his  own,  and  exert  himself  as  vigorous^ 
\y  in  the.  defence  of  all  Greece,  as  if  it  were  his  own  kingdom  :  that  by 
this  means  he  would  acquire  the  love  and  affection  of  the  Greeks,  who 
would  be  inviolably  attached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprises;  and  by  the!r 
fidelity  to  him,  disconcert  all  the  projects  which  foreij^ners  might  form 
atrainst  his  kingdom  :  that  if,  instead  of  barely  acting  defensively,  he  were 
desirous  of  taking  the  field,  and  executing  some  great  enterprise,  he  neetl 
but  turn  his  arms  towarils  the  west,  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  events  of  tire 
war  in  Italy  :  that  provided  he  would  only  put  himself  into  a  coniKtion  for 
seizing  successfully  the  first  opportu  f  *y  that  should  present  itself,  all  things 
would  smooth  the  way  for  universal  empire  :  that  in  case  he  had  any 
itiflference  with  the  Greeks,  he  should  leave  the  tiecision  of  it  to  another 
season :  that  he  ought  especially  to  be  careful  to  preserve  to  himself  the 
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liberty  of  mftkriig  WBr<if  peace  wHIi  ttieoi,  wbenetrer  he  niglit  (biak  pro- 
per :  thmt  in  case  Ite  should  suffer  the  storm  which  was  gathering  in  the 
west  to  burst  upoD  Greece,  it  was  very  much  to  be  feared  Ihat  it  would 
then  be  oo  longer  in  their  power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of  peace,  nor 
to  determine  in  their  afAirs  Recording  to  their  own  aenaei  or  the  BMiMwr 
they  might  judn:e  most  expedient. 

Nothint:  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  speech,  which  is  a  dear  pndic* 
tion  of  what  was  to  happen  afterwards  to  Greece,  of  which  the  Ronaos  viH 
soon  render  themselves  absolute  masters.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
affkirs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence  those  of  Greece,  and  direct  their  mo- 
tions. After  this,  neither  Philip  nor  the  other  powers  of  Greece  regulated 
their  conduct  when  they  were  to  make  peace  or  war,  from  the  state  of 
their  respective  countries,  but  directed  alt  their  viewa  and  atteatiooa  to- 
wards Italy.  The  Asiatics  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  did  the  same 
soon  after.  All  those,  who  from  that  time,  had  reason  to  t>e  diasatiafied 
with  the  conduct  of  Phirip  or  Attalus,  no  longer  addressed  Antiochaa  or 
Ptolemy  for  protection  ;  they  no  longer  turned  their  eyes  to  the  south  or 
cast,  but  fixed  them  upon  the  west.  Sometimes  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
the  Carthairiniaos,  and  at  other  times  to  the  Romans.  Some  also  came  to 
Philip  at  different  intervals  from  the  Romans,  who  knowing  the  enterpris- 
ing genius  of  that  prince,  were  afraid  be  should  come  and  add  to  the  con- 
fusion and  perplexity  of  their  affairs,  which  is  what  the  sequel  of  this  hi^o 
ry  is  upon  the  point  of  showing  us. 

SECTION  IV. 

!*HIL1P   CONCLUDES   A   TREATY    WITH   HANNIBAL. — THIS   EOMAMd    QAIS  A 
CONSIDERABLE    VICTORY    OVER   HIH. 

THE  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,*  who  were  the 
two  greatest  powers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention  of  all  the  kio^  and 
nations  in  the  world.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  imagined  that  this  affected 
him  the  more,  as  his  dominions  were  separated  from  Italy  only  by  the 
Adriatic  sea,  now  called  the  gulf  of  Venice.  When  he  heard  by  the  ni- 
inours  which  were  spread,  that  Haonibal  had  marched  over  the  Alps,  he 
was  indeed  very  well  pleased  to  see  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  at  war; 
but  the  success  of  it  being  doubtful,  he  did  not  perceive  clearly  enoogh 
which  of  those  powers  it  would  be  his  interest  to  join,  f  ^^f  *f^«r  Hanni- 
bal had  gained  three  victories  successively,  all  his  doubts  were  removed. 
He  sent  ambassadors  to  that  general,  but  unhappily  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans.  They  were  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus  the  pnetor,  who 
was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.  The  principal  of  the  ambassadors,  Xen- 
ophane?  by  name,  without  being  in  the  least  disconcerted,  answered  with  a 
resolute  tone  of  voice,  that  he  had  been  dispatched  by  Philip  to  conclude 
an  alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Romans,  and  that  he  had  orders  to  exe- 
cute with  the  consuls,  as  well  as  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  Leri 
nus,  overjoyed  to  tind  in  this  revolt  of  their  ancient  allies,  so  powerful  a 
monarch  desirous  of  making  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  treated  the  am- 
bassadors with  all  possible  respect,  atjd  gave  them  a  convoy  for  then*  safety. 
Beinc  arrived  in  Campania,  they  escaped  and  fled  to  Hannibal's  camp, 
where  they  concluded  a  treaty,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows;— 
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"  That  king  PbiKp  ebould  cross  into  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  200  sail,  aad  laj 
*^  waste  the  sea  coasts^  and  should  assist  the  Carthaginians  both  by  sea  and 
^^  land  :  that  the  latter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  should  possess  all  I(a- 
**  ly  and  Rome :  and  that  Hannibal  should  have  all  the  spoils  :  that  after 
*^  the  conquest  of  Italy  they  should  cross  into  Greece,  and  there  make  war 
**  against  any  power  the  king  should  nominate ;  and  that  both  the  cities  of 
''  the  continent,  and  the  islands  lying  towards  Macedonia  should  be  enjoy- 
'*  ed  by  Pbilipf  and  annexed  to  his  dominion."  Hannibal  on  the  other  side, 
Bent  ambassadors  to  Philip  for  his  ratification  of  it ;  and  they  set  out  with 
those  of  Macedonia.  I  ot>6erTed  elsewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole 
of  which  is  preserved  by  *  Polybius,  express  mention  is  made  of  a  great 
number  of  deities  of  the  two  nations,  as  present  at  this  treaty,  and  witnesses 
to  the  oaths  with  which  this  ceremony  was  attended.  Polybius  omits  a 
great  number  of  particulars,  which,  according  to  Livy,  were  stipulated  by 
this  treaty. 

The  ambassadors  who  set  out  together,  were  unhappily  discovered  and 
intercepted  by  the  Romans.  Xenophanes'  lie  would  not  do  him  the  same 
service  as  before.  The  Carthaginians  were  known  by  their  air,  their  dress, 
and  still  more  by  their  language.  Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Han- 
nibal to  Philip,  and  a  copy  of  the  treaty.  The  ambassadors  were  carried 
to  Rome.  The  condition  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Romans,  attacked  so 
vigorously  by  Hannibal,  then  were,  and  their  discovering  a  new  enemy  so 
veiy  powerful  as  Philip,  must  necessarily  alarm  Uiem  prodigiously.  But  it 
is  on  such  occasions  that  the  Roman  grandeur  was  chiefly  conspicuous  :  for 
wi  Ihout  expressing  the  leabt  perplexity  or  discouragement,  they  took  all  . 
the  measures  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  new  war.  Philip  informed  of 
what  had  befallen  his  ambassadors,  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Hannibal, 
which  was  more  successful  than  the  former,  and  brought  back  the  treaty. 
But  these  disappointments  prevented  their  forming  any  enterprise  that  year, 
and  still  kept  matters  in  suspense. 

f  Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  bis  great  design  of  carrying  the 
war  into  Italy.  Demetrius  of  Pharos  being  with  him,  was  continually  urg- 
ing him  to  that  enterprise ;  not  so  much  out  of  zeal  for  the  interest  of  that 
prince,  as  out  of  hatred  to  the  Romans,  who  had  dispossessed  him  of  his 
territories,  which  he  thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  recover  by 
any  other  means.  It  was  by  his  counsel  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace 
with  most  of  his  enemies,  in  order  that  he  miG;ht  devote  his  whole  care 
and  attention  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  which  haunted  him  both  night  and 
day  ;  so  that  even  in  his  dreams  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  of  war  and  bat- 
tles with  the  Romans ;  and  he  would  start  from  his  sleep  in  the  highest  ag- 
itation of  mind,  and  covered  with  sweat.  This  prince  who  was  still  young, 
was  naturally  lively  and  ardent  in  all  his  enterprises.  The  success  of  his 
arms,  the  hopes  Demetrius  gave  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great 
actions  of  his  predecessors,  kindled  an  ardour  in  him,  which  increased  dai- 

I  During  the  winter  season,  he  thought  of  manning  a  fleet ;  not  with  the 
view  of  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for  this  be  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  do,  but  tolransport  his  forces  into  Italy  with  the  greater  expedi- 
tion, and  by  that  means  surprise  the  enemy  when  they  should  least  expect 
it.  He  accordingly  made  the  lllyrians  build  100  or  120  vessels  for  him,  and 
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after  hating  exercised  his  MacedoDians  for  some  time  in  the  da val  disci- 
pline, he  put  to  sea.     He  first  seized  upon  the  city  of  Oricum,  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Epirus.     Valerins,  commander  of  the  fleet  tfmt  lay 
before  BrunfJusium,  having  advice  of  it,  set  sail  immediately  with  all  Che 
ships  in  readiness  fur  sailing ;  retook  the  next  day  Oricun»,  in  which  Phlfip 
h;id  but  a  slender  garrison,  and  sent  a  large  peinforcement  to  the  aid  of 
Ai)ollonia,  to  which  Philip  had  laid  siege.     Ncyius,  an  able  and  experien- 
ced officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforcement,  baring  landed  his  troops 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  upon  which   Apellonia  stands,  marcbed 
through  a  bye  way,  and  entered  the  city  in  the  night,  unperceired  by  tbe 
enemy.     The  Macedonians  imagining  they  were  very  secure,  because  tlw 
sea  lay  between  (hem  and  the  enemy,  had  neglected  all  the  ppeeaaUonB 
which  the  rules  of  war  prescribe,  and  tfae  exactness  oC  military  diseiplioe 
requires.     Nevius  being  ioforoied  of  this,  marched  silently  out  of  tfae  city 
in  the  night,  and  arrived  in  the  camp  where  be  found  alfthe  soldiers  asleep; 
and  now  (lie  cries  of  those  who  were  first  attadced  awaking  the  rest, they  all 
endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  flight.     The  king  himself;  wbo  was 
but  half  awake,  and  almost  naked,  found  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  escape 
to  his  ships.     The  soldiers  crowded  after  him,  and  3000  of  theni>  vrere  ei- 
ther killed  or  taken  prisoners.    Valerius  who  staid  at  Oricnm,  the  insUnt  be 
heard  this  news,  sent  his  fleet  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  diat  up 
Fhilip.     The  prince  finding  it  impossible  for  him  to  advance 'forward^  after 
setting  fire  to  his  ships,  returned  by  land  to  Macedonia,  carrying  with  him 
the  sorrowful  remains  of  his  troops,  who  seemed  more  like  prisoners ^s- 
armed  and  plundered,  than  (he  body  of  an  army. 

*  For  some  time  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for  many  of  those 
qualities  which  form  the  great  prince,  bad  begun  to  change  his  conduct  and 
character  ;  and  this  change  was  ascribed  to  the  evil  counsels  of  those  aboot 
him,  who  to  please  him,  were  perpetually  lavishing  their  eneominmsofi 
him,  fomenting  all  his  passions,  and  suggesting  to  him  that  the  graadearof 
a  king  consisted  in  reigning  with  unlimited  power,  and  in  making  his  sub- 
jects pay  a  blind  implicit  obedience  to  his  will.  Instead  of  the  gentleness, 
moderation,  an<l  wisdom  he  till  then  had  disf^ayed,  he  treated  cities  aad 
states  not  only  with  pride  and  haughtiness,  but  with  cruelty  and  injnstiee: 
and  having  no  longer  as  formerly,  his  glory  in  view,  he  abandoned  bimself 
entirely  to  riot  and  excesses  of  every  kind  ;  the  too  common  efifect  of /lat- 
tery, whose  subtle  poison  generally  corrupts  the  best  prinees>  and  sooner 
or  later  destroys  the  great  hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  tbem. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  Apolionia,  in  eov-erini^ 
him  with  shame,  would  have  abated  bis  pride  and  softened  bis  temper,  but 
this  only  soured  it ;  and  one  would  have  concluded,  that  this  prince  was 
resolved  to  revenge,  on  his  subjects  and  alJies,  the  affront  be  had  received 
from  his  enemies. 

Being  arrived  in  Peloponnesus  a  little  after  bis  defeat,  he  emplojed  aU 
the  stratagems  possible  to  over-reach  and  surprise  the  Meesenians ;  hot  bii 
artifices  being  discovered,  he  pulled  off  the  mask  and  laid  waste  the  whole 
country.  Aratus,  who  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  probity,  was 
exceedingly  shocked  at  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  and  made  loud  complaints 
against  it.  He  had  before  begun  to  retire  insensibly  from  court ;  bat  now 
be  thought  it  high  time  to  break  entirely  with  a  prince,  wbo  no  longer  val- 
ued his  people,  and  led  the  most  dissolute  life  :  for  hcf  was  not  ignorant  of 
his  impure  commerce  with  his  daugbterin-Iaw,  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
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grief  to  him,  and  whieh,  howerer,  be  had  not  once  hinted  to  his  son ;  from 
the  consideration,  that  it  would  not  t»e  of  service  to  him  to  inform  biin  of 
his  Ignominy,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  revenge  it. 

As  it  was  impossible  but  this  rupture  must  make  some  noise,  Philip, 
whom  the  greatest  crimes  now  cost  nothinie;,  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  a 
Iroublesome  censor,  whose  very  absence  reproached  all  his  irret^ularities. 
Aratus'  great  reputation,  and  the  respect  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  suf- 
fer Philip  to  employ  open  force  and  violence ;  and  therefore  he  charged 
Taarion,  one  of  his  confidents,  to  dispatch  him  secretly  during  his  absence. 
His  horrid  command  was  obeyed;  for  Taurion  having  insinuated  himself 
into  Aratus'  famiJiarity  and  friendship,  invited  him  several  times  to  dinner^ 
and  at  one  of  them  poisoned  him ;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate  poi- 
son, but  with  one  of  those  which  livbts  up  a  slow  fire  in  the  body,  con- 
sumes it  by  insensibl^e  degrees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  as  it  gives  iess 
Dotiee. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  cause  of  his  illness ;  but  as  complaints  would 
Bot  be  of  any  service  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently  without  once  murmuring 
as  a  common  and  natural  disease.  One  day  only,  happening  to  spit  blood 
before  a  friend  who  was  in  the  room  with  hrm,  and  seeing  that  his  friend 
was  surprised,  be  said,  "  behold  my  dear  Cephalon,  the  fruits  of  royal 
*^  friendship."  He  died  in  this  manner  at  iEgium,  being  then  captain  gen- 
eral for  the  17th  time. 

The  Aehffians  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died,  and 
were  preparing  such  a  magnificent  mausoleum  to  his  memory  as  might  be 
worthy  his  great  services.  But  the  Sicyonians  obtained  that  honour  for 
their  city  where  Aratus  was  born,  and  changing  their  mourning  to  feetivity, 
crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in  white  robes,  Ihey  went 
and  fetclied  the  corpse  from  ^^t^ium,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  Sicyone, 
dancing  before  it,  and  singing  hymns  and  odes  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 
They  made  choice  of  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  where  they  burie<l  him 
as  the  founder  and  preserver  of  it,  which  place  was  afterwards  called  Ara- 
tium.  In  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  about  300  years  after,  two  solemn  sacri- 
fices were  offered  bira  annually  :  the  first  on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  which  sacritice  was  called  soteria ;  and  the  other 
on  his  birth  day.  During  the  sacrifices,  choirs  of  music  sung  odes  to  the 
lyre  ;  and  the  chief  chorister,  at  the  head  of  the  young  men  and  children, 
walked  in  procession  round  tbe  altar.  The  senate,  crowned  with  chap- 
lets  of  flowers,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  followed  this  proces- 
sion. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
and  may  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Achaia  :  it  was  he  at  least  who  brought  it  to  the  form 
and  splendour  it  preserved  so  long  afterwards,  and  by  which  it  became  one 
of  the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece.  However  he  committed  a  consid- 
erable error,  in  calling  in  to  the  assistance  of  that  commonwealth  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  who  made  themselves  masters  and  tyrants  of  it ;  and  this, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  was  an  eQoct  of  his  jealousy  of  tbe  great  Cle- 
omenes  king  of  Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  punished  for  it,  by  the  manner  in  which  Philip  treated 
him.  Aratus  his  son,  met  with  a  still  more  deplorable  fate  ;  for  that  prince 
being  become  completely  wicked,  says  Plutarch,  and  who  a(r«?cted  to  add 
outrages  to  cruelty,  got  rid  of  him,  not  by  mortal  poisons,  but  by  tiiose 
which  destroy  reason,  and  craze  the  brain;  and  by  that  means  made  him 
commit  such  abommable  actions,  as  would  have  reflected  eternal  infamy 
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on  him,  had  ihey  been  done  voluntarily,  and  when  he  was  in  bis 
insomuch  that  though  he  was  at  that  time  very  young,  and  in  the  bloom  of  i 
life,  his  death  was  considered  not  as  a  misfortune  with  regard  to  him* 
self,  but  as  the  remedy  and  period  of  his  miseries.  I 

^  About  this  time  Philip  en^ged  in  a  successful  expedition  itt^iost  the 
IHyriaes.     He  had  long  desired  to  possess  himself  of  Lissus,  but  believed    i 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  take  the  castle,  which  waa  bo  bappt- 
ly  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified,  that  it  was  thought  impregDable.    | 
Finding  that  force  would  not  prevail,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.      The 
city  was  separated  from  the  castle  by  a  little  valley,  in  which  he  observed     i 
a  spot  covered  with  trees,  and  very  fit  to  conceal  an  ambuscade.     Here 
he  posted  the  flower  of  his  troops.     The  next  day  he  assaulted  anotfterpiart 
of  the  city  :  the  inhabitants  who  were  very  numerous,  defended  them* 
selves  with  great  bravery,  and  for  some  time  the  success  was  equal  on  both 
sides.     At  last  they  made  a  furious  sally,  and  charged  the  besiegers  with 
great  vigour.    The  garrison  of  the  castle,  seeing  Philip  retire  fighting,  im- 
agined they  should  infallibly  defeat  him  ;  and  being  desirous  of  sharing  in 
the  plunder,  most  of  them  came  out  and  joined  the  inhabitants.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  soldiers  who  lay  in  ambuscade,  attacked  the  castle,  and  car- 
ried it  without  great  resistance ;  and  now  the  signal   agreed  upon  being 
made,  the  fugitives  faced  about,  and  pursued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  ike 
city,  which  surrendered  a  few  days  after. 

f  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  praetor,  had  been  allotted  Greece  and  Mace- 
donia for  his  province.  He  was  very  sensible,  that  in  order  to  lessen  tke 
forces  of  Philip,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  over  some  of  his 
allies  (of  which  the  iEtolians  were  the  most  powerful)  from  his  interest. 
He  therefore  began  by  sounding,  in  private  conferences,  the  dispositbn  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  latter  people ;  and  after  having  assured  himself  of  them, 
he  went  to  the  general  assembly.  There,  after  expatiating  on  the  floniish- 
ing  state  of  the  Romans,  and  proving  it  by  their  taking  of  Syracuse  in  Sicii- 
Yy,  and  Capua  in  Italy,  he  extolled  the  great  generosity  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans behaved  towards  their  allies,  and  their  constant  fidelity.  He  added 
that  the  yEtolians  might  expect  to  meet  with  so  much  the  better  treatment 
from  the  Romans,  as  they  would  be  the  first  people  in  that  part  of  the 
world  who  should  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  them  :  that  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neighbours,  whose  power,  would  in  all 
probability,  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  them  :  that  the  Romans 
had  already  humbled  their  pride,  and  would  obli^  them  not  only  to  give 
up  such  fortresses  as  they  had  taken  from  the  iStolians,  but  even  give 
them  cause  to  fear  for  their  own  countries  :  that  with  regard  to  the  Acama- 
nians,  who  had  broke  with  the  iEtolians,  the  Romans  would  force  them 
to  return  to  their  alliance,  on  the  same  conditions  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  them  when  they  were  admitted  into  it ;  or  in  case  of  their  refu- 
sal, would  make  them  submit  to  the  .^(olians  by  force  of  arms. 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magistrate  of  the  iEtolian  state, 
and  Dorimachus,  who  of  all  the  citizens  had  the  greatest  credit  and  au- 
thority, strongly  inforced  the  arguments  and  promises  of  the  prastor,  and 
said  many  more  advantageous  things  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the 
Romans,  because  they  were  not  obliged  to  speak  so  modestly  on  those  top- 
ics as  Valerius  Levinus,  and  the  people  would  be  no  more  inclined  to  be- 
lieve them  than  a  foreigner  who  spoke  for  the  interests  of  his  country*  The 
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circumstance  which  affected  them  most,  was  the  hopes  of  their  possessing 
themselves  of  Acarnania.  Accordingly  the  treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  ^tolians.  The  people  of  Elis,  of  LacedsBmo- 
nia,  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  Pleuratus  king  of  Thrace,  and  Scerdt- 
ledes  of  Illyria,  were  left  at  liberty  to  accede  to  this  treaty  on  the  same 
conditions,  if  they  thought  proper.  The  conditions  were,  "  that  the  ^to- 
'*  lians  should  declare  war  as  soon  as  possible  against  Philip  :  that  the  Ro- 
**  mans  should  furnish  them  at  least  25  galleys,  quinqueremes,  or  of  five 
'^  benches  of  oars  :  that  such  cities  as  should  be  taken  from  Achaia,  as  far 
^*  as  the  island  of  *  Corcyra,  should  be  possessed  by  the  JStoltans,  and 
''  all  the  spoils  and  captives  by  the  Romans  :  that  the  Romans  should  aid 
*'  the  ^tolians  in  making  themselves  masters  of  Acarnania :  that  the  ^to- 
"  lians  should  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip,  but  upon 
^*  condition  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  out  of  the  ter< 
^*  ritories  of  the  Romans,  and  those  of  their  allies;  nor  the  Ronvinswitli 
"  Philip,  but  on  the  same  terms."  Immediately  hostilities  commenced. 
Philip  was  dispossessed  of  some  cities,  after  which  Levinus  retired  to 
Corcyra,  fully  persuaded  that  the  king  had  so  much  business,  and  so  many 
enemies  upon  his  hands,  that  he  would  have  no  time  to  think  of*  Italy  or 
Hannibal. 

Philip  was  now  in  winter  quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice  was  brought 
him  of  the  new  treaty  of  the  ^tolians.  To  be  the  sooner  able  to  march 
out  against  them,  he  endeavoured  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  and 
to  secure  it  from  any  invasions  of  its  neighbours.  Scopas,  on  the  other 
side,  makes  preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Acarnanians, 
who,  though  they  saw  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  op- 
pose, at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  such  powerful  states  as  the  ^tolians 
and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  despair  rather  than  from  prudential 
motives,  and  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as  possible.  Accordingly, 
having  sent  into  Epirus,  which  lay  very  near  them,  their  wives,  children, 
and  tlie  old  men  who  were  upwards  of  60,  all  those  who  remained,  from 
the  age  of  1 5  to  60,  engaged  themselves  by  oath  never  to  return  except 
victorious,  uttering  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  against  such  among 
them  as  should  break  their  oaths,  and  only  desired  the  Epirots  to  bury  in 
the  same  grave  all  who  shoul<l  fall  in  the  battle,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion over  them  :  *'  Here  lie  the  AcarnanianSy  who  died  fivhiing  Jfbr  their 
"  country^  against  the  violence  and  injustice  of  the  Mtolians.**  Pull  of 
courage,  they  set  out  directly,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the 
very  frontiers  of  their  country.  Their  great  resolution  and  bravery  terri- 
fied the  ^tolians,  who  also  received  advice  that  Philip  was  already  upon 
his  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon  this  they  returned  home,  and 
Philip  did  the  same. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  spring,  Levinus  besieged  Antlcyra,  f  which 
surrendered  a  little  after.  He  gave  this  city  to  the  iEtolians,  keeping  only 
the  plunder  for  himself.  Here  news  was  brought  him  that  he  had  been 
nominated  consul  in  his  absence,  and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  suc- 
ceed him  as  preetor. 

X  In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  ^tolians,  several 
other  powers  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it ;  and  we  find  that  Attalu?, 
Pleuratus,  and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  of  the  invitation.  The  ^tolians  ex* 
horfed  the  Spartans  to  imitate  these  princes.     Chleneas,  their  representa- 
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live  or  deputy,  pot  the  LacedxmoDiaDs  io  miod  of  all  the  evils  which  the 
Macedooians  bad  brought  upon  them  ;  the  design  they  had  always  haat- 
boured,  and  still  entertained  of  enslavinfc  all  Greece  ;  particularly  the  sac- 
rilegious inapiety  of  Philip,  in  plundering  a  temple  in  the  city  of  TbermSy 
and  his  horrid  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  Messenians.  He  added,  that 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  under  any  apprehensions  from  the  Achseana, 
who,  after  all  the  losses  they  had  sustained  in  the  last  campaic[n,  woaM 
think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own  country  :  that 
with  respect  to  Philip,  when  he  should  find  the  ^tolians  invade  bim  by 
land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attains  by  sea,  he  would  not  think  of  carrying 
his  arms  into  Greece.  He  concluded  with  desiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
persist  in  their  alliance  with  ^tolia,  or  at  least  to  stand  neuter. 

Lyciscus,  the  representative  of  the  Acarnanians,  spoke  neict,  and  (de- 
clared immediately  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  He  expatiated  on  the 
services  which  Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexander  the  Great,  had  done 
Greece,  "by  invading  and  ruining  the  Persians,  its  most  ancient  and  most 
cruel  enemies.  He  put  the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentleness  and 
clemency  with  which  Antigonus  had  treated  them,  when  he  took  Sparta. 
He  insisted  that  it  would  be  ignominious,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  suffer 
barbarians  (for  so  he  called  the  Romans)  to  enter  Greece.  He  said,  that 
it  was  worthy  of  the  Spartan  wisdom,  to  foresee  from  far  the  storm  al- 
ready gathering  in  the  west,  and  which  would  certainly  break,  first  upon 
Macedoniai  and  afterwards  upon  all  Greece,  whom  it  would  inFolve  In  roia. 
"  From  what  motive  did  your  ancestors,"  continued  he,  '*  throw  into  a 
"  well  the  man  who  came,  in  Xerxes'  name,  io  invite  them  to  submit 
^'  themselves  to,  and  join  with  that  monarch  ?  Wherefore  did  Leonidas 
''  your  king,  with  his  300  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  death  ?  Was  it  not 
*^  merely  to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece  ?  And  now  you  are 
"  advised  to  give  them  up  to  other  barbarians,  who  the  more  moderate 
^'  they  appear,  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous.  As  to  the  iEtolians," 
says  he,  '*  if  it  be  possible  for  them  to  stoop  so  low,  they  may  dishonour 
''  themselves  by  so  shameful  a  prevarication.  This,  indeed,  would  be 
'<  natural  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  strangers  to  glory,  and  affected 
''  with  nothing  but  sordid  views  of  interest.  But  as  to  you,  O  Spartans, 
"  who  are  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour  of  Greece,  you  will 
*^  sustain  that  glorious  title  to  the  end." 

The  fragment  of  Poly  bins,  where  these  two  speeches  are  repeatetl,  goes 
no  farther,  and  does  not  inform  us  what  was  the  result  of  them.  Howev- 
er, the  sequel  of  the  history  shows  that  Sparta  joined  with  the  .fitolians, 
and  entered  into  the  general  treaty.  It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two 
factions,  whose  intrigues  and  disputes,  beine  carried  to  the  utmost  height, 
pccasioned  great  disturbances  in  the  city.  One  faction  was  warm  for  Phi- 
lip, and  the  other  declared  openly  against  him,  which  latter  prevailed. 
We  find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidas,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  feuds 
>vhich  infested  the  commonwealth,  seized  upon  the  government,  and  made 
himself  tyrant  of  his  country. 

*  P.  Sulpitius  and  king  Attalus  being  arrived  with  their  fleet  to  succour 
the  iQtolians,  the  latter  were  flushed  with  the  most  sanguine  ho|»es,  and 
the  opposite  party  filled  with  terror ;  especially  as  Machanidas,  the  tyrant 
of  Sparta,  was  already  invading;  the  territories  of  the  Achseans,  wha«e 
near  neighbour  he  was.  Immediately  the  taller  people  and  their  alii^-s 
sent  a  deputation  to  king  Philip,  aud  solicited  him  to  comu  into  Greece  to 
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defen J  and  support  fhem.  Phifip  lost  no  time.  The  ^tofians,  tender  Pyrr* 
bias,  who  that  year  bad  t>eeD  appointed  their  general  in  conjunction  with 
kinfi:  Attains,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia.^  Pyrrhias  had  been 
joined  by  the  troops  which  Attains  and  Sulpitius  had  sent  him.  Philip  de- 
feated him  twice,  and  the  iBtolians  were  forced  to  shut  themselves  up  in 
Lamia.     As  to  Philip,  he  retired  to  f  Phalara  with  his  army. 

During  his  stay  there,  ambassadors  came  from  Ptolemy  king  of  E;:ypt, 
from  the  Rhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio  ;  all  with 
instructions  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  for  re-establishing  a  lasting 
peace  between  Philip  and  the  ^tolians*  It  was  not  so  much  out  of  good 
will  for  the  latter,  as  from  the  uneasiness  they  were  under  in  seeing  Philip 
engage  so  strenuously  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  might  render  him 
more  powerful  than  suited  their  interests  :  for  his  conquests  over  the  ^to- 
lians  and  their  confederates  paved  the  way  for  his  subjecting  all  Greece, 
to  which  his  predecessors  had  always  aspired,  and  even  gave  bim  access 
to  those  cities  (out  of  Egypt)  which  Ptolemy  possessed.  Philip,  however, 
suspended  the  debates  on  the  pea<ie,  till  the  next  assembly  of  the  Achs- 
ans,  and  in  the  mean  time  granted  the  ^tolians  a  truce  for  SO  days.  Be- 
ing come  into  the  assembly,  the  iStoIians  made  such  very  unreasonable 
proposals,  as  took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  Philip,  offended 
that  the  vanquished  should  take  upon  them  to  prescribe  laws  to  him,  declar- 
ed, that  at  his  coming  into  the  assembly,  he  had  not  depended  in  any 
manner  on  the  justice  and  sincerity  of  the  iEtolians,  but  that  he  was  very 
gla<t  to  convince  his  allies  he  himself  was  sincerely  desirous  of  peace, 
and  that  the  ^tolians  were  the  only  people  who  opposed  it.  He  set  out 
from  thence,  after  having  left  4000  of  bis  troops  to  defend  the  Achfeans, 
and  went  to  Argos,  where  the  Nemean  games  were  going  to  be  exhibit- 
ed, the  splendour  of  which  he  was  desirous  of  augmenting  by  his  pre- 
sence. 

While  he  was  busied  in  solemnizing  these  games,  Sulpitius  having  set 
out  from  Naupactum,  and  landed  between  Sicyone  and  Corinth,  laid 
waste  all  the  open  country.  Philip  upon  this  news  left  the  games,  march- 
ed with  speed  against  the  enemy,  and  meeting  them  laden  with  spoils, 
put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  their  ships.  Being  returned  to* 
the  games,  he  was  received  with  universal  applause ;  and  particularly 
iiccause  he  had  laid  down  his  diadem  and  robes  of  state,  an<l  mixed  in* 
«]iscrltninately  with  the  rest  of  the  spectators  ;  a  very  pleasing  as  well  a» 
soothing  sight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But  as  his  unafiected  an<l 
popular  behaviour  had  gained  him  the  love  of  all,  so  his  enormous  exces- 
ses soon  made  bim  odious.  It  was  now  his  custom  to  go  at  night  into  peo* 
ple^s  houses  in  a  plebeian  dress,  and  there  practise  every  kind  of  licentious- 
ness. It  was  not  safe  for  fathers  and  husbands  to  oppose  him  on  tliese  oe- 
casions,  for  fear  of  being  murdered. 

Some  days  after  the  soleisiuizalion  of  t!)e  games,  Philip,  with  the 
AchsDans,  whose  captain  general  was  Cyclyadus,  having  crossed  the  riv- 
er of  Larissa,  advances  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which  had  received  aa 
i^olian  garrison.  The  first  day  he  laid  waste  the  neighbouring  lands ;  af- 
terwards he  drew  near  the  city  in  battle  array,  and  caused  some  bodies  of 
horse  to  advance  to  the  gates,  to  force  the  JEioYmm  to  make  a  sally.  Ac- 
cordingly they  came  out  ;  but  Philip  was  greatly  snrprif^ed  to  find  some 
Roman  soldiers  among  them.  Sulpitius  having  left  Naupactum  with  15 
galleys,  and  landed  4000  men,  had  entered  the  city  of  Elis  in  the  night. 

*  A  city  of  Tiicssaly  in  Phthiotis.  i  A  city  of  Thessaly. 
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*  The  fight  was  very  bloody.  Demophantes,  general  of  tlie  caralry  of 
Elis,  seeing  Philoposmen,  who  commanded  that  of  the  Acbeans,  adTan- 
ced  out  of  the  ranks,  and  spurred  towards  him  with  great  impetuosity. 
The  latter  waited  for  him  with  the  utmost  resolution,  and  preventing  his 
blow,  laid  him  dead  with  a  thrust  of  his  pike  at  his  horse's  feet.  Demo- 
phantes  being  thus  fallen,  his  cavalry  fled.  I  mentioned  Philopoemen  be- 
fore, and  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  particularly  of  htm  hereaAer. 
On  the  other  side,  the  infantry  of  Elis  had  fought  with  advantage.  And 
now  the  king,  perceiving  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  sparred  his 
borse  into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  foot.  His  horse  being  wounded  with  a 
javelin,  threw  him.  It  was  then  that  the  battle  grew  furious,  both  sides 
making  extraordinary  efforts  ;  the  Romans  to  take  Philip  prisoner,  and 
the  Macedonians  to  save  him.  The  king  signalized  his  courage  on  ibis 
occasion,  having  been  obliged  to  fight  a  long  time  on  foot  in  the  midst  of 
the  cavalry,  and  a  great  slaughter  was  made  in  this  engagement  At  last, 
being  carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  and  remounted  on  another  horse,  he  n- 
tired.  The  king  encamped  about  five  miles  from  that  place ;  and  the  next 
day,  having  attacked  a  castle  in  which  a  great  number  of  peasants,  iritfa 
ail  their  flocks,  were  retired,  he  took  4000  prisoners,  and  20,000  head  of 
cattle  of  all  sorts  ;  an  advantage  which  might  console  him  for  the  aifroat 
be  had  lately  received  at  Elis. 

That  instant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  barbarians  had  made  an 
incursion  into  Macedonia  ;  upon  which  he  immediately  set  oat  to  defend 
bis  country,  having  left  with  the  allies  a  detachment  from  his  army  of 
2500  men.  Suipitius  retired  with  his  fleet  to  Egina,  where  he  joined  kii^ 
Attalus,  and  passed  the  winter.  Some  time  after,  the  Achieana  gave  the 
iEtoIians  and  people  of  Elis  battle  near  Messene,  in  which  they  had  the 
advantage. 

SECTION  V. 

EDUCATION   AND   GaEAT    QUALITIES    OF   PHILOP<£M£N. 

PHILOPCEMEN,  f  of  whom  large  mention  will  be  made  hereafter,  was 
of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Peloponnesus.  He  was  nobly  edaca- 
ted  by  Cassander  of  Mantinea,  who,  after  his  father's  death,  out  of  fnti- 
tude  for  the  important  services  he  had  received  from  him,  undertook  to 
be  guardian  and  governour  to  his  son  Philopoemen. 

Being  come  to  years  of  discretion,  he  was  put  under  the  care  of 
£f  demus  and  Demophanes,  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who  had  been  scbol* 
ars  to  Arcesiiaus,  founder  of  the  new  academy.  The  scope  of  philoso- 
phy in  those  days  was  to  prompt  mankind  to  serve  their  country  ;.  and  by 
its  precepts  to  enable  them  to  govern  republics,  and  transact  the  greatest 
affairs  of  state.  This  was  the  inestimable  advantage  the  two  philosophers 
in  question  procured  Philoposmen,  and  rendered  him  the  common  blessing 
of  Greece.  And  indeed,  as  it  is  said  that  mothers  love  those  children 
best  which  they  bring  forth  when  advanced  in  years,  Greece,  as  having 
given  birth  to  Philopoemen  in  old  age,  and  after  so  many  illustrious  per- 
sonages, '  had  a  singular  affection  for,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  enlarging 
his  power,  in  proportion  as  his  fame  increased.  He  was  called  **  (he  last 
"  of  the  Greeks,"  as  Brutus  was  afterwards  called  "  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
"  mans ;"  undoubtedly  to  imply,  that  Greece,  after  Philopoemen,  had 
produced  no  great  man  worthy  of  her  ancient  glory. 
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Having  formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  Epaminondas,  he  copied 
admirably  bis  prudence  in  debating  and  resoWing  upon  affairs  ;  his  actiTitjr 
and  boldness  in  executing ;  and  his  perfect  disinterestedness ;  but  as  to 
Ills  'gentleness,  patience,  and  moderation  with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  di< 
▼isions  which  usually  break  out  in  a  state,  these  he  could  never  imitate* 
A  certain  spirit  of  contention,  which  resulted  naturally  from  his  headstrong 
and  fiery  temper,  had  qualified  him  better  for  the  military  than  political 
virtues. 

And  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  class  of  people  he  loved  was 
Boldiers  ;  and  be  took  a  delight  only  in  such  exercises  as  were  necessary 
to  qualify  him  for  the  profession  of  arms,  such  as  fighting  in  armour,  rid- 
ing, and  throwing  the  javelin.  And  as  he  seemed,  by  his  muscles  and 
stature,  to  be  very  well  made  for  wrestling,  and  some  particular  friends 
advising  him  to  apply  himself  to  it,  he  asked  them  whether  this  exercise 
€f  the  athlete  contributed  to  the  making  a  man  the  better  soldier  ?  His 
friends  could  not  help  answering^  that  the  life  of  the  athleta;,  who  were 
obliged  to  observe  a  fixed  and  regular  regimen  ;  to  eat  a  certain  food,  and 
(hat  always  at  stated  hours:  and  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to 
sleep,  in  order  to  preserve  their  robustness,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 
their  merit  consisted  ;  that  this  way  of  life,  I  say,  differed  entirely  from 
that  of  soldiers,  who  frequently  are  obliged  to  submit  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
cold  and  heat,  and  have  not  always  fixed  hours  either  for  eating  or 
sleeping.  From  thenceforth  he  conceived  the  highest  contempt  for  the 
athletic  exercises ;  looking  upon  them  as  of  no  service  to  the  public,  and 
considering  them,  from  that  instant,  as  unworthy  a  man  of  any  elevation 
of  soul,   happiness  of  talents,  or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governours  and  masters,  he  entered  among 
the  troops  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into  La- 
conia,  in  Order  to  plunder  and  bring  off  from  thence,  cattle  and  slaves ; 
and  in  all  these  inroads,  he  was  ever  the  first  that  marched  out,  and  the 
last  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the  field,  he  used 
to  employ  his  leisure  in  hunling,  to  make  himself  robust  and  nimble,  or 
else  used  to  spend  his  hours  in  throwing  up  and  cultivating  the  groimd,  ha- 
ving a  fine  estate  three  miles  from  the  city,  whither  he  used  to  retire  very 
freqnently  after  dinner  or  supper.  At  night  he  would  throw  himself  on  a 
bed  of  straw,  like  one  of  his  slaves,  and  sleep  so  till  next  day.  The  next 
morning,  by  daybreak,  he  used  to  go  with  his  vine  dressers,  and  work  in 
the  vineyard,  or  follow  the  plough  with  his  peasants.  After  this  it  was  his 
custom  to  return  to  the  city,  and  employ  himself  in  public  affairs  with  his 
friends  and  the  magistrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in  horses  and  arms,  or  em- 
ployed it  in  ransoming  the  citizens  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  He 
endeavoured  to  increase  his  estate  by  improving  his  lands,  which  of  all 
profits  is  the  most  lawful,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  barely  vidting  it  now 
and  then,  and  merely  for  diversion  sake,  but  devoted  his  whole  care  to  it; 
persuaded  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  man  of  probity  and  honour, 
than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  provided  he  does  not  injure  that  of  his 
neighbour. 

I  must  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  for  them  to  form  a  right  judgment 
of  Philopcemen,  to  convey  themselves  in  imagination  back  to  the  ages  I 
am  speaking  of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with  what  industry  all  well  governed 
nations,  as  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  applied  themselves 
to  the  tilling  of  land  and  manual  labour ;  and  th«  high  csteera  in  which 
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such  exerciser  were  had  in  thoae  ages.  It  it  universally  known  that  Uia 
Roinaos,  after  having  gained  signal  victories,  and  ajiglited  from  the  tii- 
umpfaal  car,  crowned  with  laurels  and  glory,  returned  immediately  to  their 
forms,  whence  they  had  been  elected  to  command  armies,  and  went  to 
guide  the  plough  and  oxen  with  the  same  hands  which  bad  just  before  ran- 
quished  and  defeated  their  enemies.  According  to  our  customs  and  wax 
of  thinking,,  the  exercises  abovementioned  are  very  low  and  contempii^ 
bic  ;  but  it  is  an  unhappines&  they  should  be  thought  so.  Luxury,  by  cor- 
rupting our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  jjudgments.  It  makes  ub  consider 
as  great  and  valuable  what  really  in  itself  deserves  nothing  but  contempT: 
and  it  alfixes,  on  the  contrary,  an  idea,  of  contem|»t  and  meanneaa  to 
things  of  solid  beauty  and  real  greatness. 

Philopcemen  was  very  fond  of  the  commerce  oP  pliifosofiberB,  and  read 
their  works  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  :  however,  he  did  not  read  tbeni 
all  without  distinction,  but  such  only  as  could  contribute  to  hia  improve- 
ment in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great  ideas  in  Hbmer,  be  sought-  and  Ktained 
such  only  as  exalt  the  courage  and>exci(eto•grea^  exploits  ;aQd  that  poet 
abounds  in  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer  having  ever  painted  valour  in  soch 
strong  and  lively  colours.  Btit  the  other  worke  in  which  FbalopcDinea  de- 
lighted'most,  were  those  of  Evangelus^  oalted  the  Tactics,  that  b,  tbeart 
of  drawing  up  troops  in  battle  array  ;  and  the  histories  of  Alexander  the 
Great :  f6r  it  was  his  opinion,  that  words  should  always  be  made  relaliTe 
to  actions,  and  theory  to  practice  ;  having  very  little  regard  for  Ibose 
books  that  are  written  mere^  to  satisfy  a.  V4iin  curiosity,  or  fumiah  a  rapttl 
and  transient  amusementi 

After  he  had  read  the  {irecepts  and  rules  of  the  Tactics,  he  did  not  value 
the  seeing  demonstrations  of  them*in  plans  dfawn  upon  paper,  but  osed 
to  make  the  application  on* the  spot,  in  the  several  plaees  he  came  to :  for 
in  his  marches,  he  used  to  observe  exactly  the  position  of  the  biila-as  well 
as  valleys  }  all  the  irregularities  of-  the  ground  ;  the  several  different  forms 
and  figures  battalions  and  squadrons  are  obliged  to  take  by  rivuleCSj  Hoods, 
and  defiles  in  their  way,  which  oblige  them  to  close  or  extend  tbeni- 
sclves  :  and  after  having  reflected  seriously  on  these  particulars,  he  would^ 
discourse  on  them  with  those  in  his  company. 

He  was  in  his  30th  year  when  CIcomenee,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked 
Megalopolis.  We  have  seen  what  courage  and  greatness  of  soul  be  dis- 
played on  that  occasion.  He  signalized  himself  no  less;  some  months  aiT- 
ter,  in  the  battle  of  Selasia,  where  Anti^onus  gained  a  famous  victory 
over  the  same  Gleoraenes. .  That  king  of  Macedon,  charmed  with  such 
exalted  merit,  to  whioh  he  himself  had  been  witness,  made  him  very  ad- 
vantageous offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  service..  However^  so  great  was 
bis  love  for  bis  country^  that  he  refused  them ;  not  to  mention  that  he 
had  naturally  an  aversion  to  a  court  life,  which  not  only  requires  great  suli- 
jection  in  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  k,  but  deprives  him  c^  bis  lib- 
erty. Ho^reve^;,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  his  life  in  indolence 
and  inaction,  he  went  into  Crete,  which  was  engaged  in  war,  to  improve 
himself  in  the  art  of  war.  Orete  served  him  as  an  excellent  sdiool ;  se 
that  he  made  great  progress  in  it,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  in  that 
science.  He  there  found  men  of  a  very  warlike  disposition,  expert  in 
combats  of  every  kind,  extremely  temperate,  and  loured  *  to  a  most  se- 
vere discipline. 

After  having  served^for  some  time  in  the  troops  of  that  island,  be  re- 
turned among  the  Achieans,  who  bad  heard  such  great  things  of  bim, 
that  inunediatdy  upontris  arrival  ht  was^  appointed  general  of  the  horse. 
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The  first  thing  fae  did  was  totinqolre  into  the  state  of  his  forces,  tfhiong 
whom  he  did  not  find  .the  least  order  or  discipline.  But  he  conid  neither 
dissemble  nor  Buffer  svoh  a  ile^eneracf .  «Ue  himself  therefore  went  from 
the  city,  exhorting  p^r^cularly  all  the  young  men,  inspiring  them  with 
sentiments  of  honour,  animating  them  with  promises  of  reward,  and 
sometimes  employ Ing  severity  and  punishment  when  he  found  them  rebel* 
liouB  and  ungovernaWe.  fie««ercis^d  and  •reviewed  tbem  often,  or  made 
them  engage  in  tournaments^  or  soch  sports  as  would  admit  of  the  great- 
est number  of  spectateps.  9y  this  practice  he  soon  made  all  \m  soldiers 
so  robust,  expert  and  coiarageous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ready  and 
nimble,  that  the  several  evolutions  and  motions,  to  the  right,  to  the  left, 
or  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  either  of  all  the  squadrons  together,  or  of 
each  troop  siufs^y,  was  performed  with  so  much  skill  and^ase,  that  a  spec- 
tator woold  almost  havie  concluded,  that  this  cavalry,  like  one  individual 
body,  mcH^ed  itself  ^ontaneously,  at  the  faapression  of  one  and  the  same 
will. 

In  the  batde  fought  tiear  the  city  eif  )5K^  the  last  we  mentioned,  and 
in  which  he  conunanded  the  horse,  he  gained  great  honour ;  and  it  was 
said  universally,  that  be  was  not  Inferior  to  any  of  the  private  soldiers 
with  regard  to  the  strength  and  ardour  of  his  attacks,  nor  showed  less 
wisdom  and  prudence  than  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  generals ; 
nnd  that  therefore  he  vmfi  ^^uajjy  !Cfly;)able  dtber  jof  fighting  or  command- 
ing. 

Aratua,  indeed,  was  the  ftrst  who  raised  the  Achnsan  league  to  the  ex- 
alted pitch  of  glory  and  power  it  attained.  Till  he  rose,  they  were  weak 
and  greatly  despised,  because  divided,  and  every  city  among  tbem  was 
studious  of  nothing  but  its  private  interest.  But  Aratus  made  them  formi- 
dable,  by  nniting  and  ailylBg  tbem  togethvW ;  and  bis  design  was  to  form 
one  body  and  one  power  of  all  Peloponnesus,  which,  by  this  union, 
would  have  become  invlncitile.  The  success  of  his  enterprises  was  not 
owing  so  much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  to  his  prudence,  address, 
afiability,  benevolence,  and  (which  was  considered  as  a  defect  in  his  pol- 
itics) to  the  friendship  he  contracted  with  foreign  prinees,  and  which  in* 
deed  subjected  his  state  to  them.  But  the  instant  Pbiloposmen  resumed 
the  reiaa  of  government,  as  he  was  a  great  captain,  and  had  come  off 
victorious  in  all  his  former  battles,  he  roused  the  courage  of  the  Achseans ; 
and  finding  they  were  able  to  make  head  alone  against  their  enemies,  he 
obliged  them  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  great  number  of  improvements  in  the  discipline  of  the  Ach»t- 
an  troops,  and  changed  the  manner  of  their  exercise,  and  their  arms,  which 
had  a  great  many  defects.  Qe  obliged  tbem  to  use  large  and  ponderous 
shields;  gave  them  strong  lances,  helmets,  and  armour  for  the  breast  and 
thigh  ;  and  thereby  accustomed  them  to  (i^ht  vigorously,  and  gain  ground, 
instead  of  hovering  and  flying  about  lil^e  light  armed  troops,  who  rather 
skirmish  than  fight  in  line  of  battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improvement,  which  was  much 
more  difficult  as  wen  as  more  important  in  one  sense,  and  this  was,  to 
curb  and  restrain  their  luxury,  and  excessive  profusion  and  expence.  t 
say,  to  restrain  ;  imagining  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  eradi- 
cate their  violent  fondness  for  dress  and  outward  ornaments.  He  began  by 
substituting  a  different  object  in  their  place,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  love 
for  another  kind  of  magnificence,  viz.  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
horses,  their  arms,  and  other  things  relating  to  war.  This  ardour  had  an 
effect  even  on  their  women,  who  now  spent  their  whole  time  in  working 
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for  their  husbands  or  children.  The  only  things  now  seen  In  their  hands 
were  helmets,  which  they  adorned  with  plumes  of  feathers  tinged  with  the 
brightest  dyes  ;  coats  of  mail  for  horsemen,  and  cloaks  for  the  eoldiera ; 
all  which  they  embroidered.  The  bare  sight  of  these  habits  inflamed 
their  courage,  breathed  in  them  a  strong  desire  to  defy  the  greatest  dan- 
gers, and  a  kind  of  impatience  to  fly  in  quest  of  glory.  Pomp  in  all  oth- 
er things  which  attract  the  eye,  says  Plutarch,  infallibly  induces  luxury, 
and  inspires  all  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  eazing  upon  it  with  a  secret 
effeminacy  and  indolence ;  the  senses,  enchanted  and  dassled  by  these 
deceitful  charms,  conspiring  to  seduce  the  mind  itself,  and  to  eaerrate 
it  by  their  soft  insinuations  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  magnificence,  whose 
object  is  arms,  animates  and  exalts  courage. 

Pbiloposmen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had  this  waj  of  thinking. 
^  Plutarch  observes,  that  Brutus,  who  had  accustomed  his  officers  not  to 
be  superfluous  on  any  other  occasion,  was  persuaded  that  tbc^  riches  and 
splendour  of  the  armour  and  weapons  which  soldiers  have  always  in  their 
bands  or  on  their  bodies,  exalts  the  courage  of  men  who  are  naturally  brave 
and  ambitious,  and  engages  such  as  are  of  a  covetous  temper  to  exert 
themselves  the  more  in  fight,  in  order  to  defend  their  arms,  which  they 
look  upon  as  a  precious  and  honourable  possession.  The  author  In  ques- 
tion tells  us,  that  the  circumstance  which  gained  Sertorius  the  affectkm 
of  the  Spaniards,  was,  his  bestowing  on  them,  with  a  very  liberal  hand, 
gold  and  silver  to  adorn  their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  shields.  This  ires 
also  the  opinion  of  Csesar,  f  who  always  gave  his  soldiers  arms  that  efit- 
tered  with  gold  and  silver ;  and  this  he  did  not  only  for  pomp  and  splen- 
nlour,  but  that  they  might  act  mtb  greater  courage  in  battle,  for  the  defence 
of  arms  of  so  great  a  value. 

However,  I  must  not  omit  abserving,  that  generals,  no  less  renowned 
than  those  we  have  mentioned,  diflered  in  opinion  from  them.  |  Mithri- 
dates  taught  by  his  misfortunes,  of  the  little  advantage  which  splendour  U 
to  an  army,  would  not  allow  such  arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with 
precious  stones,  and  began  to  consider  them  as  the  riches  of  the  conquer- 
or, and  not  the  strength  of  those  who  wore  them.  Papirius,  the  famooi 
4lictator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid  the  affront  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  received  at  the  Furcae  Cau'dinaB,  said  ||  to  his  troops,  that  it  was 
proper  for  a  soldier  to  appear  with  a  rough  and  stern  aspect ;  that  orna- 
ments of  gold  and  silver  ill  became  him  ;  and  that  steel  and  bravery  ought 
to  form  his  glory  and  pride.  And  indeed,  adds  he,  gold  and  silver  are 
rather  spoils  than  arms.  Tliese  ornaments  dazzle  the  eye  before  the  ket- 
tle, but  make  a  most  hideous  appearance  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  alangfa- 
ter.  The  soldier's  ornament  is  his  valour  ;  the  rest  is  always  consequea- 
tial  of  victory.  A  rich  enemy  falls  a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  how  poor 
soever  he  may  be.    It  is  well  known  that  Alexander  the  Great  ^  entertain- 

*PIut.in.  Brnt  p.  1001. 

f  Habcbat  tam  cultos  milite^,  ut  argento  et  auro  politis  arinis  ornaret,  simul  tt 
ad  speciem,  et  quotenaciores  eorum  in  pra^Iio  esserit  metu  domni.  huetoa.  in 
Julius  Cffisar,  c.  67. 

t  Plut  in  Lucull.  p.  496. 

P  Horridum  militem  es*?e  debere,  non  cJrlatum  auro  argontoipir,  sed  ferro  et 
animis  fretam.  Quippe  ilia  pr^dam  veriusquam  anna  esse  ;  nitentia  ante  rem 
dvt'opmia  inter  sanguinem  et  vulnera.  Virtutem  esse  niilitis  decus,  et  omnia  ilia 
victoriam  sequi ;  et  diteui  hostem  quamvis  pauperis  victoris,  premium  esse.  Liv 
1.  ix.  n.  40. 

^  Acierii  hostium  auro  purpuraque  fulgentom  intueri  jubebat,  pra'dam  non  ar- 
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ed  the  aame  idea  of  the  ricbnesB  and  magnificence  of  the  arms  of  the  Per* 
slans. 

In  this  opposition  of  opinions,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce 
which  of  those  great  men  had  (he  most  just  way  of  thinking.  But  how- 
ever this  be,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  of  Philopcemen,  who, 
seeing  luxury  prevalent  and  established  in  his  country,  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  banish  it  entirely,  but  contented  himself  with  directing  it  to  an 
object  more  laudable  in  itself,  and  more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

After  Philopcemen  had  accustomed  the  young  men  to  make  their  splen- 
dour consist  in  that  of  their  arms,  he  himself  exercised  and  formed  them 
very  carefully  in  all  the  parts  of  military  discipline.  On  the  other  side,  the 
youths  were  very  attentive  to  the  instructions  he  gave  them  concerning 
military  evolutions ;  whence  there  arose  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them, 
which  should  execute  them  with  the  greatest  ease  and  diligence.  They 
were  prodigiously  pleased  with  the  manner  of  drawing  up  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, which  he  taught  them ;  because  they  conceived,  that  where  the  ranks 
were  so  very  close,  they  would  be  the  more  difficult  to  break  ;  and  their 
arms,  though  much  more  ponderous  than  before,  felt  much  lighter,  be- 
<^au8e  they  took  greater  delight  in  carrying  tbem,  from  their  splendour  and 
beauty  ;  and  for  this  reason  they  panted  to  try  them,  and  to  see  them  im- 
brued in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Philopoemen,  in  what  light  soever  we  view 
him,  is  a  great  captain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  all  who  em- 
brace a  military  life.  1  cannot  too  strongly  exhort  young  officers  and  no- 
blemen to  study  diligently  so  perfect  a  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all 
those  things  in  which  he  is  imitable  by  them.  Our  young  noblemen  are 
full  of  courage,  sentiments  of  honour,  love  of  their  country,  and  zeal  for 
their  prince.  The  war  which  broke  out  so  suddenly  In  Europe,  and  to 
which  they  fly  with  incredible  ardour,  is  a  convincing  proof  of  this,  and 
especially  their  behaviour  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine.  They  have  fire,  vi- 
vacity, genius,  and  do  not  want  talents  and  qualities  capable  of  rai^ng 
tbem  to  whatever  Is  greatest :  but  then  they  sometimes  want  a  manly  and 
vigorous  education,  which  alone  can  form  great  men  in  every  kind.  Our 
manners  being  unhappily  turned,  through  a  taste  which  prevails  almost 
universally  towards  effeminacy,  pleasures,  and  luxury,  the  admiration  of 
things  trifling  in  themselves,  and  a  fondness  for  false  splendour,  enervate 
our  courage  in  our  most  tender  years,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour  of 
ancient  Oipl,  which  was  once  natural  to  us. 

Were  the  youth  among  our  nobility,  educated  like  Philopnemen,  so  far, 
I  mean,  as  is  consistent  with  our  manners ;  were  they  to  imbibe  in  their 
early  years  an  inclination  for  studies  of  a  solid  kind,  such  as  phitosophy, 
history,  and  polity ;  were  they  to  propose  as  models  for  their  imitation  the 
many  illustrious  generals  which  the  last  age  produced ;  were  they  to  put 
themselves  under  the  discipline  of  those  who  are  now  the  ornament  and 
glory  of  our  nation  ;  and  would  they  once  duly  consider  that  true  great- 
ness does  not  consist  in  surpassing  others  merely  in  pomp  and  profusion, 
but  in  distinguishing  themselves  by  solid  merit ;  in  fine,  were  they  to  make 
it  their  delight  and  glory  to  perfect  themselves  in  the  military  knowledge, 
to  study  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  acquire  the  true  scope  and  design  of  it,  with- 
out omitting  any  of  the  means  which  conduce  to  their  perfection  in  it ; 
how  illustrious  a  set  of  ofiicers,  commanders,  and  heroes,  would  France 

ma  gestantem.    Trent,  et  iuibelUbus  feminis  aurum  vui  eriperent.    Q.Curt.  1,  iji. 
c.  10. 
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fifodaee  t  One  tnogle  maa  iBspired  the  breut  of  the  AchflBftns  frith  this  ar- 
dour and  emulatioD.  Uow  much  were  it  to  be  wished  (and  why  shooM 
we  not  wish  it?)  that  some  one  of  our  princes,  great  in  dl  things,  in  valoiir 
as  well  as  birth,  would  revire  in  our  armies  this  taste  of  the  ancients  for 
fihnpKcity,  frugality,  atiijl  generoiity,  and  direct  the  taste  of  the  French 
nation  to  things  truly  beautiful,  solid,  and  jost !  Alt  conquests  wooM  be 
Infinitely  short  of  svch  a  glory. 

SECTION  Vl. 

ItZPBDlTONS  09*  PDILfP  AND  StJLPtTIUS.— A  DIGRESSION   Or    POLTBieS  VF- 
ON   SIGNALS    MADE   BT   FIRE. 

WE  *  baTjB  Already  said,  that  Sulpitius  the  prooonaul,  and  kii^s  Atta- 
ins, had  contioued  in  winter  quarters  at  Agina*  As  soon  as  sptini;  ap- 
peared, they  had  quitted  them,  and  sailed  to  Lemaos  with  tbc«  fteeU* 
which  together  amounted  to  W  galleys*  Philip  on  the  other  aUk,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  oppose  the  enemy  either  by  land  or  aea,  adranc^ 
ed  towards  Demetrias,  whither  the  ambassadors  of  the  allies  caae  ffoa 
all  parts  to  implore  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed. Ptiilip  ga^e  them  a  fii^ourabie  reception,  and  promised  to  inmish 
ithem  with  such  succours  as  the  present  juncture,  and  the  necesaity  of  their 
iaffairs  might  require.  He  kept  his  promise,  and  sent  bodies  of  aoldicff 
into  different  places  to  secure  them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  Be 
repaired  to  Scotusa^  and  nuMle  his  troops  march  tbither  from  Lariaaa,  which 
lies  very  near  it«  and  then  returned  to  Demetrias ;  and  in  order  to  gi? e 
seasonable  succour  to  such  of  his  allies  as  should  be  attacked,  he  fixed  sig« 
nals  in  Phocis,  BubcBa,  and  in  the  little  island  of  Peparethos ;  and  placed 
In  that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tisteum,  a  very  lofty  mountain  of  Tfaessaly, 
men  to  observe  them,  that  be  might  have  speedy  notice  of  the  enemy's 
march,  and  of  the  places  he  might  design  iq  aftlick.  (  shall  explain  those 
fNgoals  hereafter. 

The  proconsul  and  king  Attafus  advanced  towards  Subma,  and  laid 
piege  to  Orasa,  one  of  its  ishief  cities*  It  was  defended  by  two  castles 
ptroogly  fortified,  and  was  able  to  bold  out  a  long  time ;  but  Plater,  who 

S»mmande4  it  under  Philip,  surrendered  it  treacherously  to  the  besiegers. 
.  e  had  purposely  made  the  signal  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have  an 
ppportunity  of  succouring  it.  But  the  same  did  not  happen  to  Chalcis, 
ffhich  Sulpitius  besieged  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Onea.  The  sig* 
fials  were  made  very  seasonably  there ;  and  the  commander,  deaf  and  in- 
jsccessible  to  the  offers  qf  the  proconsul,  prepared  for  a  stout  defence, 
^ulpitius  perceived  that  he  had  made  an  imprudent  attempt,  and  was  so 
irise  as  to  desist  immediately  from  it.  The  city  was  strongly  fortified  in 
itself,  and  besides,  situated  on  the  Euripud,  that  famous  strait,  f  in  which 
fhe  sea  doe$  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  every  day,  at  fixed  and  stated 
hours,  as  says  Livy,  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly,  whilst  the 
waves  roll  on  all  sides  with  bq  much  inipetuosity,  that  they  seem  like  Iw- 

^  *A.M.  6797.     Ant  J.C.  £07.    Polyb,  1.  x.  p.  61«— 6l4w    Uv.  L  xxviu.  d. 

t  Haud  alia  iofestior  class!  static  est  Naip  et  venti  ab  utriusc|ue  terre  pm- 
altis  ipontibus  subiU  ac  procellosi  se  dcjiciunt,  et  frctum  ipsuin  Kuripi,  non  sep- 
tics  die,  sicut  fama  fert,  temporibus  statis  reciprocat ;  sed  temere,  in  inodum 
▼enti  nunc  hue  nunc  illuc  verso  man,  velut  monto  pracipiti  de>'o}utas  torrcns  lap- 
uur.    Ita  nee  nocte,  nee  die  quies  navibus  datur.    Liv. 
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rents  fOiog  preeipkulely  from  tfae  mouoiaiw,  ao  tbat  Bbipa  eia.  WTer  ridr 
there  in  safety. 

Aftalufl  be8iefi;ed  Opuotoa,  a  citj  situated  n9t  far  from  the  sea  aide* 
among  the  Locrians,  in  Achaiit.  Fhilip  advanced  with  incredible  dili- 
gence to  its  aid,  having  marched  upwards  of  *  60  miles  in  one  day.  The 
city  had  been  just  talten  before  he  anived  at  it :  and  he  might  have  surpris- 
ed Attahis  who  was  employed  in  pltaodering  the  place,  ImmI  not  the  latter 
Ihe  instant  he  heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great  precipitation. 
Etowever  Philip  pursued  him  to  the  sea  side* 

Attains  having  retired  to  Orea,  and  reeeived*  advice  there  that  Prusia^f 
king  of  BHhynia  had  entered  bis  territories^  he  returned  towards  Asia,  and 
Sulpitius  to  the  island  of  iEgina.  Philip  after  having  taken  some  small 
eities,  and  fnistrated  the  project  of  ATachanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who 
designed  to  attack  the  people  of  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  preparing  for 
the  Bolemnination  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  repaired  to  the  assembly  of 
the  Aehieans,  which  was  held  at  ^gium,  where  he  expected  to  find  the 
C/arthagiaian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his  own ;  but  advice  being  brought^ 
that  the  ships  of  the  Romans  and  king  Attains  were  sailed  away,  his  did* 
tiie  same; 

t  Philip  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though- he  employed  the  utmost 
diligence  in  all  his  projects,  be  always  came  toolate  to  put  them  in  exe-^ 
Ctttion ;  fortune,  would  he  say,  taking  a  pleasure  in  bereaving  him  of  eve- 
py  opportunity,  and  in  frustrating  all  his  incursions  and  expeditions.  How* 
ever  he  concealed  hia  uneasinees  from  the  assembly,  an  spoke  with  an  air 
o£  confidence  and- resolution,  ifaving  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness 
that  be  had  never  neglected  any  opportunity  of  marchiag  out  on  all  occa- 
sions in  quest  of  an  enens^ ;  he  added  that  he  did  not  know  which  side  used 
the  greatest  dispatch ;  whether  bknseir  in  flying  to  the  aid  of  bis  allies,  or 
his  enemies  in  escaping  his  pursuits :  that  this  was  a  tacit  confession  that 
they  thought  themselves  inferior  to  him  in  strength ;  nevertheless,  that  he 
hoped  soon' to  gain  so  complete  a  victory  over  them,  as  would  evidently, 
(lemonstrate- his  superiority.  This  speech  greatly  encouraged  the  alties.^ 
After  having  given  the  necessary  orders,  and  maife  some  expeditions  of  nO' 
great  importance,  he  leturncd  into  l^Iacedonia,  to  carry  on  the  war  againaa 
tibe  dardaniaus* 

Bigressiin^qf  FolylkiiUf  o»  tJte  Signab  made  by  Fire. 

The  subject  which  Polybins  here  treats  is  curious  enough  in  itself;  aqd 
besides,  it  bears  so  near  a  relation  to  the  facts  1  am  now  relating,  as  to  ex- 
cuse a  digression  that  will  not  be  of  a  great  length,  and  which  the  readier 
may  pass  over  if  he  finds  it  tedious.  I  shall  repeat  it  almost  Itteraify  as  E> 
find  it  in  Pdlybius.  Livy  in  his  account  of  tb^  parlTcutars  above  related, 
and  which  he  copied  almost  verbatim  from  Pdlybius,  }  mentions  the  same 
signals  made  by  fire :  but  then  he  only  hints  at  tbeui,  because  as  they 

*  So  Liry  h«»  it-;  which  is  certainly  a  prodigious  day's  march  for  an  army. 

^  Phtlippns  mcDrcbat  et  angebatiir,  cum  ad  omnia  ipse  raptim  isset^  ntillt  tamen 
Hc  rei  in  tempore  occurrisse  ;  et  rapientexa  omnia  ex  oculis  elusisse  celcritatcm 
siuim  foriunam.     Liv. 

t  Philippu^i  ut  adomnes  hostium  motus  posset  ocr.urrcrr,  in  Phocidem  atque 
Kubceam,  et  P^arethum  mittit,  qui  loca  alta  eligerent,  uncle  pditi  ipncs  nppare- 
reot ;  ipse  in  Tisa;o  (mens  pst  in  altitudincm  ingontcm  cacuminis  editi)  speculam 
posuit,  ut  ignibus  procul  sublatis,  stgnum,  ubi  quid  iziolirenlnr  faostes,  momentn 
temporis  acciperet    I^iv. !.  xxviii.  n.  5. 
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were  not  invented  by  the  RomanB,  cooseqnentlf  &is  was  a  eubjecf  which 
did  not  relate  so  immediately  to  the  history  he  was  writing.  But  ttiis  am- 
iice  of  the  signals,  which  is  a  part  of  the  art  of  war,  belongs  properly  to  the 
history  of  the  Greeks,  and  shows  to  how  great  a  perfection  they  had  carried 
nil  the  parts  of  that  noble  art,  the  judicious  reflections  they  bad  formed  in 
all  things  relative  to  it,  and  the  astonishing  progress  they  had  made,*  in 
respect  to  the  construction  of  machines  of  war,  different  kinds  of  armoar, 
•and  military  signals. ' 

As  the  making  signals  by  fire,  says  Polybius,  though  of  great  nae  in  war, 
tlias  hitherto  not  been  treated  with  any  accuracy,  I  beliere  it  will  not  be 
proper  to  pass  over  them  superficially,  but  to  dwell  a  little  upon  that  bead, 
jn  order  to  give  my  readers  a  more  perfect  idea  of  it. 

It  is  a  truth  universally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  all  things,  but  especially  in  war.  Now,  among  the  several 
things  which  have  been  invented  to  enable  men  to  seize  it,  nothing  can  be 
more  conducive  to  that  end  than  signals  made  by  fire.  Whether  tiaasac- 
tions  have  happened  but  a  little  before,  or  are  then  transacting,  they  may, 
by  this  method,  be  very  easily  made  known  at  places  distant  three  or  fmir 
days  journey  from  where  they  happened,  and  sometimes  at  a  still  greater 
distance  ;  and  by  this  help  the  necessary  aids  may  be  obtained  in  time. 
*  Formerly  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  advantage,  be- 
'Cause  of  its  too  great  simplicity ;  for  in  order  to  the  making  use  of  it,  it 
was  necessary  that  certain  signals  should  be  agreed  upon  ;  and  as  eveots 
ai^e  infinitely  various,  it  was  impossible  to  communicate  the  greatest  part 
•of  them  by  this  method.  As  for  instance,  not  to  depart  from  the  preieot 
-history,  it  was  very  easy  to  make  known  at  a  distance,  that  a  Qeet  was  ar- 
rived at  Orasa,  at  Peparethos,  or  at  Ohalcis,  because  the  parties  whom  it 
concerned  had  foreseen  this,  and  accordingly  had  agreed  upon  such  sig- 
nals as  might  denote  it :  but  an  unexpected  insurrection,  a  treason,  an  hor- 
rid murder  committed  in  that  city,  and  such  like  accidents  as  happened 
but  too  often,  and  which  x^nnot  be  foreseen ;  this  kind  of  events  whick 
•require  immediate  consicleration  and  remedy,  cannot  be  signified  by  a  bea- 
con ;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  agree  upon  a  signal  for  such  events  as  it  is  im- 
[>os6}ble  to  foresee. 

f  i£ueas,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  endeavoured 
to  complete  what  was  wanting  on  this  occesion  ;  but  he  was  far  from  suc- 
ceeding so  well  as  could  have  been  wished,  or  as  be  himself  bad  propos- 
'  ed  of  which  the  reader  may  now  judge. 

'  Those,  says  be,  who  would  give  signals  to  one  another  upon  affairs  of 
importance,  must  first  prepare  two  vessels  of  earth,  exactly  equal  in 
breadth  and  depth  ;  and  they  need  be  but  four  feet  and  an  half  deep,  and  a 
foot  and  an  half  wide.  They  then  must  take  pieces  of  cork,  proportioued 
to  the  month  of  these  vessels,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  that  they  may  be  let 
ilown  with  ease  to  the  bottom  of  these  vessels.  Tliey  next  fix  in  the  niiti- 
ille  of  this  cork  a  stick,  which  must  be  of  equal  size  in  both  these  vessels. 
This  stick  must  be  divided  exactly  and.digtinctiy  by  spai^esof  three  inches 
each,  in  order  that  such  events  as  generally  happen   in  war  may  be  written 

*Polyh.  I.  X.  p.6l4— 618. 

t  il'-n«as  was  cotemporary  with  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  oi 
war.  Cincas  one  of  ryrrhus'  counj-eihirs,  made  an  abridgcuHint  of  it.  Pyrrhu-- 
alsii  wrote  on  the  same  subject,  MWnu  Tacit,  cap.  1.  Cicero  mentions  the  t^o 
last  inono  of  his  epistles.  "  Summum  me  duccm  literse  tuie  reddidemnt.  Plane 
"  nesciebam  te  tam  peritum  esse  rei  militariH.  Fyrrhi  te  libros  et  Cine*  videw 
**  Jcctiljisse."    Lib.  ix.  Epist.  25  ad  Papjr.  Poctam. 
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on  them.  For  exftmpte,  in  one  of  these  intervals  th6  foHowiog  words 
may  be  written  :  "  A  body  of  horse  are  marched  into  the  country."  Oa 
another,  ^  a  body  of  infantry,  heavily  armed,  are  arrived  hither."  On  a 
third,  '*  infantry  lightly  armed."  On  a  fourth,  «'  horse  and  foot"  Oa 
another,  "  ships."  Then,  "  provisions,"  and  so  on  till  all  the  events 
which  may  probably  happen  in  the  war  that  is  carrying  on  are  written  down 
in  these  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  these  vessels  must  have  a  little  tube  or  cocic 
of  equal  bigness,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal  proportion.  Then  the  two 
vessels  must  be  filled  with  water ;  the  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  stielca 
thrust  through  them,  must  be  laid  upon  them,  and  the  cocks  must  be  open- 
ed. Now  it  is  plain  that  as  these  vessels  are  eqlial,  the  corks  will  sink,  and 
the  sticks  descend  lower  in  the  vessels,  in  proportion  as  they  empty  them- 
selves. But  to  be  more  certain  of  this  exactness,  it  will  be  proper 
to  make  the  experiment  first,  and  to  examine  whether  all  things  correspond 
and  agree  together  by  an  uniform  execution  on  both  sides. 

When  they  are  well  assured  of  this,  the  two  vessels  must  be  carried  to 
the  two  places  where  the  signals  are  to  be  made  and  observed  ;  water  is 
poured  in,  and  the  corks  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  vessels.  In  proportion 
as  any  of  the  events  which  are  written  on  the  sticks  shall  happen,  a  torck 
or  other  light  is  raised,  which  must  be  held  aloft  tiH  such  time  as  another 
is  raised  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed.  This  first  signal  is  only  to 
give  notice  that  both  parties  are  ready  and  attentive ;  then  the  torch  or 
other  light  must  be  taken  away,  and  the  cocks  set  open.  When  the  inter- 
val, that  is,  that  part  of  the  stick  where  the  event  of  which  notice  is  to  be 
given  is  written,  shall  be  fallen  to  a  level  with  the  vessels,  then  the  man 
who  gives  the  signal,  lifts  up  his  torch,  and  on  the  other  side  the  correspon- 
dent signal  maker  immediately  turns  the  cock  of  his  vessel,  and  looks  at 
what  is  written  on  that  part  of  the  stick  which  touches  the  mouth  of  the 
vessel ;  on  which  occasion,  if  every  thing  has  been  executed  exactly  and 
equally  on  both  sides,  both  will  read  the  same  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  tvhich  was  practised  in  early 
ai;es,  in  which  men  agreed  only  upon  a  single  signal,  which  was  to  denote 
the  event  the  other  party  desired  to  be  informed  of,  and  which  had  been 
agreed  upon,  it  neverjiheless  was  too  vague  and  indeterminate ;  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  in  a  war ;  and  though 
they  could  be  foreseen,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  writing  them  all 
on  a  piece  of  stick.  Besides,  when  any  unexpected  accident  should  hap- 
pen, how  could  notice  be  given  of  it  according  to  this  method  ?  To  this  £ 
may  add,  that  the  inscription  on  the  stick  is  no  ways  exact  and  circumstan- 
tial. We  are  not  told  bow  many  horse  and  foot  are  come  ;  what  part  of 
the  country  they  are  in  ;  how  many  ships  are  arrived ;  nor  the  quantity  of 
provisions  they  have ;  for  before  tiiese  several  particulars  could  be  written 
on  the  stick,  they  must  have  been  foreseen,  which  was  altogether  impossi- 
ble, though  most  essential ;  and  how  can  succours  be  sent,  when  it  is  not 
known  how.  many  enemies  are  to  be  opposed,  nor  in  what  part  of  the 
country  they  are  ?  How  must  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt  their  own 
strength  ?  In  a  word,  how  will  they  knoiv  what  to  do,  when  they  are  not 
told  how  many  ships,  or  what  quantity  of  provisions  are  come  from  the 
enemy  ? 

The  last  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenes,  which  others  ascribe  to 
Democlitus;  however  we  have  improved  it,  says  Polybius,  who  continues 
the  sole  speaker  upon  this  bead.    This  fixes  every  circumstance,  and  cna* 
Vol.  III.  63 
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bfes  UB  to  give  notiet  of  whatsoever  bappem.    The  only  thing  required  is, 
great  care  and  exactness.    This  method  is  as  follows : 

The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  most  be  taken  and  divided  into  five  parte ; 
anrl  these  must  be  fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to  bottom,  in  thmr  natoral 
order  ih  five  columns ;  five  letters  in  each  column,  the  last  exeepDrd, 
which  is  to  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  disposed  in  this  manner,  the  man  who  la  to  make 
the  signal  must  begin  by  showing  two  torches  or  Kghts ;  and  these  be  mnst 
hold  aloft  till  the  other  party  has  also  showa  two  lights.  Tins  first  aignai 
is  only  to  show  that  both  sides  are  ready,  after  whiclithe  lights  mnst  be  re- 
moved. 

The  affhir  now  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read  in  this  alphabet  the  atdrt- 
ees  we  want  to  acquaint  them  with.  The  person  who  gives  the  ttgnal  shall 
hold  up  torches  to  bis  left,  in  order  to  denote  to  the  eorrespondent  partj 
from  which  of  the  columns  he  mnst  take  letters,  to  write  them  down  in 
proportion  as  they  shall  be  pointed  out  to  him ;  so  that  if  it  Is  the  &rst 
column,  he  only  holds  up  one  torch,  if  tSle  second,  he  shows  two,  and  so 
4>n,  and  always  to  the  left.  He  most  do  the  same  on  the  right  hand,  to 
poiat  out  to  tlie  person  who  receives  the  signal,  which  letter  in  tlie 
column  he  must  observe  and  write  down.  This  both  parties  mast  agree 
upon  between  them. 

These  several  things  being  fixed,  and  each  ofthem  got  to  his  post,  the  man 
who  gives  the  signal,  must  have  a  geometrical  instrument  wUh  two  tabes 
in  order  that  lie  may  know  by  one  of  theni»  the  right,  and  by  the  other  the 
left  of  him  who  is  to  answer.  The  board  must  be  set  np  near  to  this  iastni- 
ment ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  a  solid  must  be  raised  ten  feet  broad,  and 
about  the  height  of  a  man ;  in  order  that  the' torches  which  shall  be  Hired 
vp  over  it,  may  spread  a  strong  clear  light ;  and  that  when  they  are  to  be 
lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid  behind  them. 

All  things  being  thus  disposed  ou  each  side,  i  wilhsappose,  for  hsstaace, 
that  advice  is  to  be  given  that,  "  aa  hundred  Cretans,  or  Kretsos,  are  gone 
^  over  to  the  enemy.''  First,,  he  must  make  choice  of  such  words  as  will 
express  what  is  here  said  in  the  fewest  letters  possible,  as-  *^  Oretans  or 
**  Kretans,*  an  hundred  have  deserted;"  which  expresses  the  Tery  same 
idea  in  much  fewer  letters. 

The  first  letter  is  K,  which  is  in  the  second  column.  Two  torches  nnat 
therefore  be  lifted  to  the  left,  to  inform  the  person  who  receives  the  ttgnal, 
that  he  must  look  into  the  second  column.  He  then  must  lift  up  five  torcli- 
«s  to  the  right  to  denote  that  the  letter  sought  for  is  the  fifth  of  the  second 
column,  that  is  a  K« 

Afterwards  four  torches  mnst  be  held  up. to  the  left,  to  p<^t  oat  the  P^f 
which  is  in  the  fourth  column :  then  two  to  the  right,  to  denote  that  tins 
letter  is  the  second  of  the  fourth  column.  The  same  must  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  letters. 

By  this  meihod  every  event  that  comes- tb  pass)  may  be  denoted  ia  a 
fixed  and  determinate  manner.  The  rea30»  why  two  sets  of  lights  are 
used,  is  because  every  letter  most  be  pointed  oot  twice ;  the  first  to  denote 
the  column  to  which  it  belongs,  and^  the  second  to^  show  its  place  in-order 
in  the  columns  pointed  out.  if  the  persons  employed  on  these  occattons 
observe  the  rules  here  laid  down^  they  will  give  exact  notice:  but  it  must 


*  The  words  are  disposed  in  this  manner  in  the  Greek. 
t  This  IS  the  capital  letter  R  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
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be  practised  a  long  time  before  (hey  iirill  be  able  to  be  very  quick  and  ex- 
act ID  the  operatioo. 

Tills  1»  what  is  propoeed  by  Polybiue,  who  it  is  well  kaown  was  a  great 
soldier  and  politician,  and  for  this  reason  his  hints  ought  to  be  valaed. 
They  might  be  improved  and  put  in  practice  on  a  great  many  occasions. 
These  signals  were  employed  in  a  mountainous  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me  printed  in  1702,  and  intitled,  "  The  art  of  mak- 
*^  ing  signals  both  by  sea  and  land."  The  pamphlet  was  dedicateil  to  the 
king,  by  the  Siear  Marcel,  commissioner  of  the  navy  at  Aries.  This  au- 
thor affirms,  that  he  had  communicated  several  times,  at  the  distance  of 
two  leagues,  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down  and 
form  exactly  the  letters  contained  io  the  advice  he  would  communicate,  au 
unexpected  piece  of  news  that  took  up  a  page  in  writing. 

I  cannot  say  what  this  new  iaveation  was,  aor  what  success  it  met  with  ;. 
but  in  my  opinion  such  discoveries  as  these  ought  not  to  be  nei^iected.  la 
all  as^esand  nations,  men  have  been  very  desirous  of  finding  out  and  em* 
ploying  methods  for  receiving  and  communicating  speedy  advices ;  and  of 
these  signals  by  fire  are  one  of  the  principal. 

^  In  the  fabulous  tiroes,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Daqaus  murdered  all 
their  hasbands  in  one  night,  Hypermnestra  e^scepted,  who  spared  Lynccus, 
It  13  related,  that  both  flying,  and  each  being  arrived  at  a  place  of  safety, 
they  informed  one  another  of  it  by  signals  made  by  lire ;  and  that  this  cir< 
cumatance  gave  rise  to  the  festival  of  torches  established  in  Aro;os. 

Agamemnon  at  his  setting  out  for  the  Trojan  expedition,  had  promised 
Clytemnestra,  that  the  very  day  the  city  should  be  taken,  he  would  glvo 
notice  of  the  victory  by  fires  kindled  for  that  purpose.  He  kept  his  word 
as  appears  from  the  tragedy  of  ^schylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that 
prince  ;  where  the  she  sentinel,  appointed  to  watch  the  signal,  declares 
she  had  spent  many  tedious  nights  in  that  uncomfortable  post. 

We  also  ^nd  f  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Csesar,  that  he  himself  used  the 
same  method. 

CsBsar  gives  us  another  account  of  a  method  in  use  amongst  the  Gauls. 
Whenever  any  extraordinary  event  happened  in  their  country,  or  they  stood 
in  need  of  Immediate  succour,  they  gave  notice  to  one  another  by  repeated 
shouts,  which  were  catched  from  place  to  place  ;  so  that  the  massacre  of 
the  Romans  in  Orleans  at  sun  rise,  nfss  known  by  8  or  9  o'clock  ia  the 
evening  at  Auvergne,  40  leagues  from  the  otlier  city. 

I  We  are  told  of  a  much  shorter  method.  |t  is  pretended  that  the  king 
of  Persia^  when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece,  bad  posted  a  kind  ^f  sen* 
tinels  at  proper  distances,  who  communicated  to  one  another  by  their 
voices^  such  news  as  it  was  necessary  to  transmit  to  a  great  distance ;  and 
that  advice  could  be  commanicated  from  Athens  to  gusa  (upwards  of  150- 
leagues)  in  48  hours. 

It  is  also  related,  that  a  ||  Sidooian  proposed  to  Alexander  the  Great  an 
infallible  n^ethod  for  establishing  a  safe  and  speedy  communication  between 
all  the  countries  subject  to  him.  He  required  but  five  days  for  giving  no- 
tice from  so  great  a  distance  as  between  his  hereditary  kingdom*  and  bis 

*  Pausan.  1.  ii.  p.  130. 

}  Oeleriter,  ut  ante  Caesar  imperaverat,  ignibus  sigmficatione  facta,  ex  proximis 
castellis  co  concursum  est     Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  1.  ii. 

X  Cosl  Rhodjg.  1.  xviii.  c.  8. 

i  Vic;enere,  in  his  remarks  on  the  seventh  bonk  of  Capsar's  TCJirs  in  Ga\i?.^clatc5 
this  without  citing  directly  the  author. 
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most  remote  conquest  in  India;  but  the  kino;  looluni;  upon  thw^offin*  as  a 
mere  chimera,  rejected  it  with  contempt :  however  he  soon  repented  it, 
and  very  justly ;  for  the  experiment  might  have  been  made  with  Rttle  trou- 
ble to  himself. 

*  Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  Is  not  altogether  improbaMe. 
Decimus  Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena,  besieged  by  Antony,  who 
prevented  his  sendinz  the  least  adrice  to  the  consuls,  by  drawing  Rues 
round  the  city,  and  laying  nets  in  the  river.  However,  Brutus  employed 
pigeons,  to  whose  feet  he  fastened  letters,  which  arrived  in  safety  wherev- 
er be  thought  proper  to  send  them.  Of  what  use,  says  f  Pliny,  were  An- 
tony's intrencbments  and  sentinels  to  him«?  Of  what  service  were  all  the 
nets  he  spread,  when  the  new  courier  took  his  route  through  the  air  f 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advices  from  Alexandria  to  Aleppo,  when 
ships  arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  use  of  pigeons  who  have  yoong 
ones  at  Aleppo.  Letters  containing  the  advice  to  be  communicate,  are 
fastened  about  the  pigeons  necks  or  feet ;  this  being  done,  the  pieeans  take 
wing,  soar  to  a  great  height,  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  letten  are  taken 
from  them.    The  same  method  is  used  in  many  other  places* 

Deseripiion  of  the  Instruments  employed  as  Signals  made  Inf  Fin. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  matheraatical  professor  in  the  royal  college,  a  fellow  mem- 
ber with  me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been  so  good  as  to  delineate, 
at  my  request,  the  figure  of  the  instrument  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  to 
add  the  following  explication  of  it. 

f  n  this  manner  I  conceive  the  Idea  I  have  of  the  instrument  described  by 
Polybius,  for  communicating  advices  at  a  great  distance  by  signals  made 
by  fire. 

A  B  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  lopg,  five  or  six  inches  broad,  and 
two  or  three  inches  thick.  At  t^e  extremities  of  it  are,  well  dovetailed, 
and  fixed  exactly  perpendicular,  in  the  middle,  two  cross  pieces  of  wood, 
C  D,  £  F,  of  equal  breadth  and  thickness  with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four 
feet  long.  The  sides  of  these  cross  pieces  of  timber  must  be  exactly  paral- 
lel, and  their  upper  superficies  very  smooth.  In  the  middle  of  the  surface 
of  each  of  these  'pieces,  a  right  line  must  be  drawn  parallel  to  their  sides; 
and  consequently  these  lines  will  be  parallel  to  one  another.  At  an  Inch 
and  a  half,  or  two  inches  distance  from  these  lines,  and  exactly  in  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  length  of  each  cross  piece,  there  must  be  driven  In  very  strongly, 
and  exactly  perpendicular,  an  iron  or  brass  screw,'  whose  upper  part  of 
which  must  be  cylindrical,  and  filve  or  six  lines  in  dfiameter,^  shall  project 
seven  or  eight  lines  above  the  superficies  of  these  cross  pieces. 

On  these  pieces  must  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders,  G  H,  I 
E,  throueh  which  the  observations  are  made.  These  tubes  must  be  exact- 
ly cylindrical  and  formed  of  some  hard  solid  metal,  In  order  that  they 
may  not  shrink  or  warp.  They  must  be  a  foot  longer  than  the  cross  pie- 
ces on  which  they  are  fixed,  and  thereby  will  extend  six  inches  beyond  it 
at  each  end.  These  two  tubes  mtist  be  fixed  on  two  plates  of  tbe  same 
metal,  in  the  middle  of  whdse  length  shall  be  a  small  convexity  Of  about 
an  inch  round  In  the  middle  of  this  part  must  be  a  hole  exactly  round, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  so  that  applying  the  plates  on  whicb  these 

♦  Plin.  I  vii.  c.  87. 

i  (^uid  vallum,  et  vigil  obsidio,  atqiie  ctiam  retia  amne  prctexta  profuere  Au- 
tonic,  per  ccelum  eunte  nuntiob  *     • 

t  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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tubes  are  fixed  upon  the  cross  peices  of  wood  C  D,  £  F,  (his  hole  must  be 
exactly  filled  by  the  projecting  and  cylindrical  part  of  the  screw  which  was 
fixed  in  it,  aod  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  play.  The  head  of 
the  screw  may  extend  some  lines  beyond  the  superficies  of  the  plates,  and 
ia  such  a  manner  as  tiiat  those  tubes  may  turn,  with  their  plates,  about 
these  BcrewB,  in  order  to  direct  them  on  the  boards  or  screens  P,  Q,  behind 
which  the  signals  by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the  different  distances  of 
the  places  where  the  si|:nals  shall  be  given. 

The  tubes  must  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that,  when  the  eye  is  ap- 
plied to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  any  reflected  rays.  There 
must  also  be  placed  about  the  end,  on  the  side  of  the  observer,  a  perfora- 
ted ring,  the  aperture  of  which  must  be  of  three  or  four  lines  ;  and  place 
at  the  other  end  two  threads,  the  one  vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal, 
crossing  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  B  must  be  made  a  round  hole,  two  inches 
in  diameter,  in  which  must  be  fixed  the  foot  L  M  N  O  P,  which  supports 
the  whole  machine,  and  round  which  it  turns  as  on  its  axis.  This  machine 
may  be  called  a  rule  and  sis^hts,  though  it  differs  from  that  which  is  appli- 
to  circumferenters,  theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  squares  which  are 
used  to  draw  map^,  take  plans  and  surveys,  &cc.  but  it  has  the  same  iise,  < 
which  is  to  direct  the  sifj;ht. 

The  person  who  make^  the  signal,  and  he  who  receives  it,  must  have 
the  like  instrument ;  otherwise,  the  man  who  receives  the  signal  could  not 
distinguish  whether  the  signals  made  are  to  the  right  or  left  of  him  who 
makes  them,  which  is  an  essential  circumstance,  according  to  the  method 
proposed  by  Polybius. 

The  two  boards  or  screens  P,  Q,  which  are  to  denote  the  right  and  left 
hand  of  the  man  who  gives  the  signals,  or  to  display  or  hide  the  fires,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstance  of  the  observation,  ought  to  be  greater  or 
Ifess,  and  nearer  or  farther  distant  from  one  another,  according  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  places  where  the  signals  must  be  given  and  received  is 
greater  or  less. 

In  my  description  of  the  precedinjs:  machine,  all  I  endeavoured  was,  to 
explain  the  manner  how  Polybius'  idea  might  be  put  in  execution,  in  ma- 
king signals  by  fir^  ;  but  I  do  not  pretend  fo  say,  that  it  is  of  use  for  giv- 
ing signals  at  a  considerable  distance :  for  it  is  certain,  that,  how  large  so- 
ever this  machine  may  be,  signals  made  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
torches,  will  not  be  seen  at  five,  six  or  more  leagues  distance,  as  hq  sup- 
poses. To  make  them  visible  at  a  greater  distance,  such  torches  must 
not  be  made  use  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  hand,  but  large 
wide  spreading  fires,  of  whole  lOads  of  straw  or  wood,  and  consequent- 
ly boards  or  screens  of  a  prodigious  size  must  be  employed  to  hide  or 
eclipse  them. 

Telescopes  were  not  known  in  Polybius'  time  ;  they  were  not  discover- 
ed or  improved  till  the  last  century.  These  instruments  might  have  made 
the  signals  in  question  visible  at  a  much  greater  distance  tlian  bare  tubes 
could  have  done  :  but  I  still  doubt,  whether  they  could  be  employed  to 
the  use  mentioned  by  Polybius  at  a  greater  distance  than  two  or  three 
leagues.  However  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  besieged  might  communi- 
cate advice  to  an  army  sent  to  succour  it,  or  give  notice  how  long  time 
it  could  hold  out  a  siege,  in  order  to  taking  proper  measures ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  side,  the  army  sent  to  its  aid  might  communicate  its  designs  to 
the  city  besieged,  especially  by  the  assistance  of  telescopes. 
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^BILOrCE)C£K   GAXNS   A   FAMOUS   VICTORT   NEAR    MAHTINEA,    OVSR   HACHA* 
MIDAS,  TYRANT   OF    SFARTA. 

THE  Romans,  *  wholly  employed  in-  the  war  with  Hannibal,  which 
they  resolved  to  terminate,  intermeddled  Fery  little  with  that  of  the  Oredk&, 
and  did  not  molest  them  durinfc  the  two  followtng  years. 

f  In  the  first,  Pbilopcemen  was  appointed  captain  general  of  the  Adte- 
ans.  As  soon  as  he  was  invested  with  this  employment,  which  was  the 
highest  in  the  state,  he  assembled  his  allies  before  be  took  the  field,  and 
exhorted  them  to  second  his  zeal  with  courage  and  warmth,  and  8«pp<nt 
with  honour  both  their  fame  and  his.  He  insisted  strongly  on  the  care 
they  ought  to  take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  dressy 
which  became  women  only,  and  those  too  of  little  merit ;  but  of  the  neat- 
ness and  splendour  of  their  arms,  an  object  worthy  of  men,  intent  upon 
their  own  glory  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

His  speech  was  receiTed  with  uniFersal  applause,  insomuch  that,  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly,  all  those  who  were  magmficently  dresied 
*were  pointed  at ;  so  great  an  influence  have  the  words  of  an  iHnstrious 
person,  not  only  in  dissuading  men  from  vice,  but  in  incllnlttg  them  to 
▼irtue  ;  especially  when  his  actions  correspond  with  his  words,  for  Hien  it 
19  scarce  possible  to  resist  his  exhortations.  This  was  the  character  of 
Philopoemen.  Plain  In  his  dress,  and  frugal  in  his  diet,  he  took  Tery  lit- 
tie  care  of  his  body.  In  conversation  he  suffered  patiently  the  ill  temper 
of  others,  even  when  they  used  contemptuous  expressions  :  and,  for  ym- 
self,  he  was  sure  never  to  give  the  least  offence  to  any  one.  It  was  hb 
study  during  bis  life,  to  speak  nothing  but  the  truth ;  and  indeed  the  slight 
est  expressions  of  his  were  heard  with  respect,  and  immediately  belief^ ; 
and  he  was  not  obliged  to  employ  a  great  many  words  to  persuade,  his  con- 
duct being  a  rule  of  what  every  body  else  ought  to  do.    . 

The  assembly  being  dismissed,  every  body  returned  to  their  respective 
cides,  in  the  highest  admiration  of  Philopoemen,  whose  words  as  wdf  as 
mictions  had  charmed  them,  and  fully  persuaded  that  as  long  as  he  shonM 
preside  in  the  government  it  could  not  but  flourish.  He  immediately  viiie- 
ed  the  several  cities,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders  in  them.  He  astern* 
jilted  the  people  in  every  place,  acquainted  them  with  everything  thai  was 
necessary  to  be  done,  and  raised  troops.  After  spending  near  eight  months 
in  making  the  various  preparations,  he  took  the  field. 

\  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedemonia,  was  watching,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  for  an  opportunity  to  subject  all  Peloponnesos.  The  mo- 
nient  advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival  in  the  territories  of  Mantin»a,  Phi* 
iopcnmen  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  set  out  upon  his  march  at  day  break,  at  the  head 
of  the  heavy  armed  infantry,  and  posted  to  the  right  and  left  on  the 
same  line,  but  a  little  more  advanced,  the  light  infantry,  composed  o# 
foreigners ;  and  behind  them  chariots  laden  with  catapu|tfle,H  and  darts  to 
sustain  them.  It  appears  by  the  sequel,  that  before  him  lay  a  ditch 
that  run  along  part  of  the  plain,  beyond  which  his  troops  extended  at  each 
end. 

*  A.  M.  5798.     Ant.  J.  C.  SOC.  f  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  61»-(»1. 

^  Polyb.  1,  xi.  p.  631—687.     I'luL  in  Philop.  p.  391. 
[j  Engines  to  discharge  darts  or  stones.  &&c. 
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At  the  same  tine  Philopoftmen  marched  hisarm^  in  three  bodtes  oat  of 
the  citj.  The  first,  coMiBting  of  Acbean  horse,  was  posted  to  the  right. 
The  second,  composed  of  heavy  armed  foot,  was  in  the  centre,  and  ad- 
▼aneed  to  the  ditch.  The  third,  composed  of  Illyrians,  cuirassiers,  for- 
eigners, light  armed  troops,  and  some  Tarentine  horse,  *  were  at  the  left, 
with  Pbllopesmen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaehing,  and  the  enemy  in  view, 
that  general,  flying  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  the  infantry,  encouraged 
his  men,  in  few  but  very  strong  expressions.  Most  of  them  were  even  not 
heard ;  but  he  was  so  dear  to  bis  sokKers,  and  they  reposed  such  confidence 
in  him,  that  they  wanted  no  exhortations  to  fight  with  incredible  ardour. 
In  a  kind  of  transport  they  animated  their  general,  and  pressed  him  to 
lead  them  on  to  battle.  Ail  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  understand 
was,  that  the  Ume  was  come  in  which  their  enemies  would  l>e  reduced  to 
an  ignominious  captivity,  and  tliemselves  restored  to  a  glorious  and  immor- 
tal liberty. 

Macbanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  kind  of  column,  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  begin  the  battle  by  charging  the  rifirht  wing :  but  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  proper  distance,  he  on  a  sodden  -made  bis  infantry  wheel 
about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend  to  his  right,  and  make  a  front  equal 
to  the  left  of  the  Ach»ans ;  and  to  cover  it  he  caused  all  the  chariots  la- 
den with  catapults  to  advance  forward.  Phtlopffimen  plainly  saw  that  his 
design  was  to  break  his  infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with  darts  and  stones  : 
however  he  did  not  give  him  time  for  It,  but  caused  the  Tarentine  horse 
to  begin  the  battle  with  great  vigour,  on  a  spot  where  they  had  room 
enough  to  engage  in.  Machanidas  wfis  forced  to  do  the  same,  and  to 
lead  on  his  Tarentinesw  The  first  charge  was  Yery  forions.  The  light 
armed  soldiers  advancing  a  little  alter  to  sustain  tbem,  in  a  moment  the 
foreign  troops  were  universally  engaged  on  both  sides  ;  and  as  in  this  at- 
tack they  fought  man  to  man,  tl^  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful.  At 
last  the  foreigners  in  Ibe  tyrant's  army  bad  the  advantage ;  their  numbers 
and  dexterity,  acquired  by  experience,  giving  them  the  superiority.  The 
Illyriana  and  cuirassiers,  who  sustained  the  foreign  soldiers  in  Philopcemen's* 
army,  eonld  not  withstand  so  furious  a  charge.  They  were  entirely  broke^ 
and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  towards  the  city  of  Maotiosea,  about 
a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Pfailo|><£men  seemed  now  lost  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occasion,  says* 
Polybitts,  appeared  the  truth  of  a  maxim  which  cannot  reasonably  be- 
contested,  that  the  events  of  war  are  generally  successful  or  unfortunate,, 
only  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  ignorance  of  the  generals  who  command 
in  them.  Philopoemen,  60  far  from  despondins:  at  the  ill  success  of  the 
first  charge,  or  being  in  confusion,* was  solely  intent  upon  taking  advantage 
of  the  errors  which  the  enemy  might  commit.  •  Accordingly  they  were 
guilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is  but  too  frequent  on  these  occasions, 
and  for  that  reason  cannot  be  too  strongly  guarded  against.  Machanidas,- 
after  the  left  wing  was  rooted,  insteail  of  improving  that  advantage,  by 
charging  in  front  that  instant  ivith  his  infantry  the  centre  of  (hat  of  the  en- 
emy, and  taking  it  at  the  same  time  in  flank  with  his  victorious  wing,  antf 
thereby  terminating  the  whole  affair,  suffers  himself,  like  a  young  man,  to 
be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  Impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  and  pursues, 
without  order  or  discipline,  those  who  were  flying ;  as  if,  after  having  giv- 
en way,  ftar  would  not  have  carried  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

*  Th«»  Tarentine  horaeineo  had  racli  two  horses.     Liv.  I.  xxxv.  n.  28. 
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PhilopocmeD,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to  hiainftuitiy  In  i 
tre,  takes  the  first  cohorts,  commands  them  to  wheel  to  (he  left,  and  A 
their  bead  marches  and  seises  the  post  which  Maohaoidas  had  abaindooed. 
By  this  movement  be  divided  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  infantry  from  fas 
right  wing*  He  then  commanded  these  cohorts  to  stay  in  the  poat  tkey^ 
had  just  seized,  till  further  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  dirooted  Polybi- 
us,  *  the  Megatopolitao,  to  rally  all  the  lilyrians,  cuirassiers,  and  foreiga- 
ers,  who,  without  quitting  their  ranks,  and  flying  as  the  rest  bad  done,  hui 
drawn  oft*  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  conqueror,  and  with  theae  forces  to  post 
himself  on  the  flank  of  the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check  the  enemy  in 
their  return  from  the  pursuit. 

But  now  the  Lacedemonian  infantry,  elated  with  the  first  snceess  of 
their  wing,  without  waiting  for  the  signal,  advance  with  their  pikes  lower- 
ed towards  the  Achieans,  as  far  as  the  brink  of  the  ditch.  When  they 
came  up  to  it,  whether  from  being  so  near  the  enemy  they  were  ashamed 
not  to  go  on,  or  that  they  did  not  value  the  ditch  because  it  waa  dry  and 
liad  no  hedge ;  and  besides  being  no  longer  able  to  retire,  heeanse  the 
advanced  ranks  were  pushed  forward  by  those  in  the  rear,  they  rushed  into 
the  ditch  at  once.  This  was  the  decisive  point  of  time  for  which  .Philopo^ 
men  had  long  waited,  and  thereupon  he  orders  the  charge  to  be  sounded. 
His  troops  lev<;lliog  their  pikes  fell  with  dreadful  shouts  on  the  Lacede- 
monians. These,  who,  at  their  descending  into  the  ditch,  had  hnke 
their  ranks,  no  sooner  saw  the  enemy  above  them,  but  tbey  immediately 
fled  ;  nevertheless,  great  numbers  of  them  were  leA  in  the  ditch^  haviag 
been  killed  either  L>y  the  Achasans  or  their  own  soldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  action,  the  business  now  was  to  prevent 
the  tyrant  from  escaping  the  conqueror.  This  was  Philopo&men's  only  ob- 
ject. Machanidas,  on  his  return,  perceived  that  his  army  fled ;  when, 
lieing  sensible  of  his  error,  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  force  bis  way 
through  the  Achieans.  His  troops,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  maa- 
ters  of  the  bridge  which  lay  over  the  ditch,  were  quite  dispirited,  and  eo 
deavoured  to  save  tliemselves  as  well  as  they  eould.  Machanidas  himself, 
lindln<;  it  impossible  to  pass  the  bridge,  hurried  along  the  side  of  the  ditch, 
in  or<ler  to  find  a  place  for  getting  over  it.  Piiilopcemen  knew  him  by  hi» 
porple  inafitle,  and  the  trappings  of  his  horse :  so  that,  after  giving  the  ne- 
cesBary  orders  to  his  officers,  he  passed  the  ditch  in  order  to  atop  the  ty- 
rant. The  latter  having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch  which  might  easily  be 
crossed,  claps  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  springs  forward  in  order  to  leap  over. 
That  very  instant  Philopo^men  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  wliich  laid  him 
dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant's  head  being  struck  ofl',  and  carried  from 
rank  to  rank,  gave  new  courage  to  the  victcurious  Acha^aos.  Tbey  pursu- 
ed  the  fu^iitives  with  incredible  ardour  as  far  as  Tegea,  entered  the  city 
with  them,  and  being  now  masters  of  the  lieUl,  the  very  next  day  they  en* 
camped  on  the  hanks  of  the  Eurotas. 

The  Acha3ans  did  not  lose  many  men  in  this  battle,  but  the  Laceda$moni< 
ans  lost  4000,  without  includinj;  the  prisouers,  who  were  slill  more  numer- 
ous. Tlu;  baggage  and  arms  wito  also  taken  by  the  Acha^ans. 

The  conqufrors,  struck  with  adrniration  at  the  conduct  of  their  ge- 
neral,  to  whom   the  victory  was  entirely  owing,  erected  a  brazen  statue 

*The  late  translator  of  Polybiiis  mistakes  this  ojricer  for  our  historian,  and 
here  introduces  him  speaking  ;  which  is  othervvi«ic  in  tlu*  original.  Pplybius  die 
historian  was  not  horn  at  that  time,  it  is  true  inde«»d  that  ihis  person  had  thri 
same  namo,  and  was  a  native  of  tho  «amc  city,  >vhich  makes  the  error  nwr** 
excusablu. 
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to  him  In  the  same  atlifade  In  wlUeh  he  had  killed  the  fprant ;  wMeh  sta* 
tae  thej  afterwards  filaeed  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  belpbos* 

PolybioB  justly  observes,  thai  this  sijEnal  victory  most  not  be  ascribed 
either  to  chance  or  a  concarrence  of  circumstances,  but  entirely  to  the 
abilities  of  the  general,  who  had  foreseen  and  disposed  all  thinjcs  necessa- 
ry for  this  great  event ;  and  indeed  from  the  beginning  it  is  Poly  bins  who 
still  speaks^  and  cofltinaes  his  reflections.  Philopcemen  had  covered  him* 
self  with  the  ditch  ;  not  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as  some  have  irna* 
ptied^  but  because,  like  a  judicious  man  and  a  great  soldier,  he  had  re- 
flected, that  shoold  Macbanidas  attempt  to  make  his  army  pass  the  ditch 
before  he  was  aware  of  it,  his  troops  would  certainly  be  cut  to  pieces,  and 
entirely  defeated ;  or  if,  being  8lo|>ped  by  the  ditch,  he  should  change  his 
resolotion,  and  break  his  order  of  battle  through  fear,  that  he  would  be 
thought  the  most  unskilful  of  generals,  in  abandoning  his  victory  to  the 
enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  in  carrying  off  no  other 
marks  ^f  his  enterprise  than  the  ignominy  of  having  renounced  it.  Po- 
I3  bias  also  highly  applauds  the  presence  of  mind  and  resolution  of  Philo- 
peemeoi  In  his  not  desponding  or  losing  courage  when  his  left  wing  was 
routed,  but  in  having  made  that  very  defeat  an  occasion  of  his  gaining  m 
glontfus  victory. 

Met hinks  these  small  battles,  where  there  are  not  many  combatants  on 
either  side,  and  in  which  by  that  means  one  may  follow,  as  it  were  with 
the  eye,  the  several  steps  of  the  commanding  officers,  observe  the  several 
orders  they  give,  the  precautions  they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit ; 
that  these,  1  say,  may  be  of  great  service  to  those  who  are  ope  day  to 
command  armies ;  and  tins  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  from  the  study 
of  history. 

'^  It  Is  related  that  in  the  assembly  of  the  Nemosan  games,  which  were 
soleinnispd  the  year  after  this  famous  battle  of  Mantinsea,  Philopeomea 
being  elected  general  of  the  Achieans  a  second  time,  and  having  then  no 
employment  for  his  forces,  upon  account  of  the  festival,  he  caused  his 
phalanx,  very  splendidly  clothed,  to  pass  in  review  before  all  the  Greeks, 
and  made  them  perform  their  usual  exercises,  to  show  with  what  dexteri-* 
ty,  strength  and  agility,  they  performed  the  several  military  movements, 
without  breaking  or  disordering  ibeir  ranks  in  the  least.  He  afterwards 
went  into  the  theatre,  in  which  (be  musicians  were  disputing  for  the  prize 
In  their  art,  accompanied  by  those  youths  in  their  coats  of  arms,  all  of  a 
graceHtl  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  all  filled  with  the  highest 
veneration  for  their  general,  and  fired  at  the  same  time  with  a  martial  in- 
trepidity ;  sentiments  with  which  their  glorious  battles  and  success  under 
tbis  Hhiatrious  general  had  inspired  them. 

The  very  instant  that  flourishing  troop  of  youths  entered  with  Philopoe- 
men,  Pylades  the  musician,  who  was  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Pernans  of 
t  Timotheus,  happened  accidentally  to  repeat  the  following  verse : 

The  wreaths  of  liberty  to  me  you  owe, 
The  brightest  crown  the  gods  bestow. 

These  lofty  verses  being  finely  expressed  by  the  singer,  who  had  an  ex.- 
qutsite  voice,  struck  the  whole  assembly.  At  the  same  time  all  the  Greeks 
cast  their  eyes  upon  PbilopoDmeu :  and  clapping  their  hands,  and  raising 

*  A.  M.  5709.     Ant.  J.  C.  205. 

f  This  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  95th  Oly^ipiad,  i.  e.  29a 
years  before  Christ    One  of  his  pieces  was  entitled  tlie  Permnt, 
Vol.  hi.  64, 
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shouts  of  joy,  they  called  to  mind  tb«  gloriom  ages  of  IriimiphsAt  Greece ; 
soothing  themselves  wHh  tbepleaBlbg  bopes,  that  they  ahonld  revive  those 
oncient  times,  and  their  priethie  glory  ;  so  greatly  did  a  general  tike  Fbiio- 
pcemen  increase  their  confidence,  and  inflame  their  eoarage. 

And  Indeed,  says  Platarcb,  as  we  find  'young  colts  are  always  fond  of 
those  they  are  used  to,  and  that  in  easeany  other  person  attetnpts  to  naoMt 
theiD,  they  are  dippleased,  and  prance  about  with  their  new  rider  ;  the 
same  disposition  appeared  in  the  Achsan  league.  The  instant  they  were 
to  embark  in  tlie  new  war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  gen- 
eral was  appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the  confederate  powers 
would  be  discouraged,  and  turn  their  eyes  in  quest  of  Philopiemeii  ;  and 
the  moment  he  appeared,  the  whole  league  rerived,  atld  were  ready  Ibr 
action :  so  stron^cly  were  they  persuaded  of  his  great  valour  and  aMMea. 
well  knowing  that  he  was  the  only  general  whose  presence  the  enemy 
dreaded,  and  whose  name  alone  made  (hem  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  speaking,  be  a  more  pleasing,  more  affipelliig,  or 
more  solid  glory  for  a  general  or  a  prince,  than  to  see  himself  esteemed, 
beloved,  and  revered,  by  the  army  and  people  in  the  manner  Philopiemen 
was  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  roan  to  be  so  tasteless  and  TOtd  of  sense,  as  to 
prefer  or  even  compare  to  the  honour  which  tlie  exalted  qualitiea  of  Fliihh 
poemen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory  which  so  many  persons  of  goal' 
ity  imagine  they  derive  from  their  equipages,  buildings,  fumitore,  and  the 
ridiculous  expence  of  their  tables  ?  Phtlopo^men  affected  magnificence 
more  than  they  <lo,  but  then  he  placed  it  in  what  it  really  consists — the 
clothing  his  troops  splendidly ;  providing  them  with  good  horses  and  shia- 
ing  arms ;  supplying  with  a  generous  hand  ail  their  wants  both  publie  and 
private  ;  distributing  money  seasonably  to  encourage  the  officers  and  even 
private  men.  In  acting  thus,  Philopomien,  thougti  dressed  lira  very  plain 
habit,  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  and  most  maignificent  general  oflns 
time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  Its  ancfent  Kberty  by  the  death  of  MiBelianidas, 
the  only  consequence  of  vvhich  was  its  changing  one  oppressor  for  another. 
*  The  tyrant  had  been  extirpated,  but  not  the  tyranny.  That  anhappy 
city,  formerly  so  jealous  of  its  hberty  and  independence,  and  now  aban- 
doned to  slavery,  seemed  by  its  indolence  studious  of  nothing  hot  to  make 
itself  new  chains,  or  to  support  its  old  ones.  Maehanidas  was  soeeeeded 
by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  worse  tyrant,  yet  the  Spartans  did  not  show 
the  least  spirit,  nor  make  tbe  least  efbrt  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  slare' 

*  Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was  not  desirous  to  vnder- 
take  any  foreign  expedition,  but  en»ployed  his  whole  endearon^  to  lay 
the  solid  foundations  of  a  lasting  and  cmel  tyranny.  For  that  pnrpoae  he 
made  it  his  particular  care  to  destroy  a»  the  remaining  I9|^rlins  In  that 
republic.  He  banished  firom  it  all  such  as  were  most  distmgniahed  for 
their  quality  and  wealth,  and  gave  their  estates  and  wires  to  bis  crentOres. 
We  shall  speak  of  these  persons  hereafHer  under  the  name  of  the  exiles. 
He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great  number  of  foreigners,  all  phinderers 
and  assassins,  and  capable  of  perpetrating  tbe  blackcfst  crimes  Ibr  gain. 
This  kind  of  people,  who  had  been  banished  their  country  Ibr  thefr  <Mmes, 
flocked  round  the  tyrant,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  them  as  tfatir  protect- 
or and  king,  employing  them  as  his  attendants  end  guards,  to  strengthen 
his  tyranny,  and  confirm  his  power.    He  was  boC  satisfied  mOk  baufchiog 

♦bolyb.  IxiJi.p.  674,675. 
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the  «iliii€ni ;  he  nete^  io  eocb.  a  manner  tbat  tbej  conld  not  fini  an^  se- 
cure aayittiDy  even  in  foreign  countries ;  some  were  butchered  in  ()ieir 
jofinMey  by  bis  emisdaries,  and  he  recalled  otbera  from  banishment  with  no 
other  view  but  to  murder  them. 

]ileaides.tbese  biirbaritiefty  he  invented  a  machine  which  may  be  called 
the  infernal  one*  representing  a  woman  magnificently  dressed,  and  exact- 
ly resembling  bis  wife.  Rvery  time  tbat  be  sent  for  any  person  to  extort 
mooey  from  him,  he  would  first  declare,  in  tbe  kindest  and  most  gentle 
terms,  the  danger  to  which  the  whole  country,  and  Bparta  in  particular, 
waa  exposed  by  the  menaces  of  tbe  Achssans  ;  the  number  of  foreigners 
he  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  security  of  his  government ;  the  great 
sanas  be  expended  for  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
public.  In  case  the  person  spoke  to  was  wrought  upon  by  his  words,  he 
proceeded  no  farther,  this  being  all  be  wanted  :  but  if  he  was  refractory, 
and  refused  to  give  him  money,  he  would  say,  **  probably  the  talent  of 
'^  persuasion  is  not  mine;  but  1  hope  that  Apega  will  have  some  effect 
*<  upon  yon."  This  Apega  was  his  wife.  He  no  sooner  had  uttered  these 
words,  but  his  machine  appeared.  Nabis,  taking  her  by  tbe  hand,  raised 
her  from  her  chair,  and  led  her  to  his  man.  The  hands,  the  arms,  and 
breaat,  of  Ibis  machine  were  stuck  with  sharp  iron  points  concealed  under 
her  clothes.  The  pretended  Apega  embraced  the  unhappy  wretch,  fold* 
ed  bioi  in  her  arms,  and  laying  hers  round  his  waist,  clasped  him  to  her 
boaom,  whilst  he  Tented  the  most  lamentable  cries.  The  machine  wias 
made  to  perform  these  several  motions  by  secret  springs.  In  this  manner 
did  the  tyrant  put  many  to  death,  from  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  ex- 
tort the  sums  be  demanded. 

Would  one  believe  tbat  a  man  could  be  so  completely  wicked  as  to 
contrive,  in  cold  blood,  such  a  machine,  merely  to  torture  his  fellow- 
creatuaes,  and  to  feed  bis  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel  pleasure  of  seeing 
their  agonies,  and  hearing  their  groans  ?  It  is  astonishing  that  in  such  a 
city  a»  Sparta,  where  tyranny  was  had  in  the  utmost  detestation  ;  where 
men.  tbougbt  it  glorious  to  confront  death ;  where  religion  and  the  laws, 
8o  far  from  restraining  men  as  among  us,  seemed  to  arm  them  against  all 
who  were  enemies  to  liberty ;  it  is  astonishing,  {  say,  that  so  horrid  a  mon- 
ster ahould  be  suffered  to  live  one  day. 

*  I  have  already  observed,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  a  more  Im- 
portant war,  had  intermeddled  very  little  with  the  affairs  of  Greece.     The 
^toUans  finding  themselves  neglected  by  that  powerful  people,  who  were 
their  only  refuge,  made  a  peace  with  Philip.    Scarce  was  the  treaty  con- 
eluded,  but  P.  Sempronios  tbe  proconsul  arnved  with  considerable  aids  : 
10,000  foot,  1000  horse,  and  35  ships  of  war.    He  was  very  much  offend- 
ed at  them  for  making  this  peace,  without  having  first  obtained  the  consent 
cf  tbe  Romans,  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance, 
Tbe  Epirots  also,  tired  with  the  length  of  the  war,  sent  deputies,  with 
the  proconsul's  leave,  to  Philip,  who  now  was  returned  to  Macedonia,   to 
exhort  him  to  agree  to  a  general  peace ;  hinting  to  him,  that  they  were'  al- 
most  sure,  if  he  consented  to  have  an  interview   with  Sempronius,  they 
would  easily  agree  upon  tbe  conditions.    The  king  was  greatly  pleased 
with  these  overtures,  and  went  to  Epirua.    As  both  parties  were  desirous 
of  peace,  Philip,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his  king* 
dom,  and  the  Romans,  that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Oarthage  with  greater  vigour,  a  treaty  was  soon  concluded.     The  king 
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UXMd.  Priisias  king  of  Btthyait,  the  AehMim,  Bcoodmt,  Vheanfiui, 
Acarnanians,  and  Epirots  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  tbe  Roman  nidiided 
the  people  of  Ilium,  king  Attains,  Plearatus,  Nabis,  tbe  Spaitan  tynat, 
HUGceeaor  to  Machanidat,  the  people  of  Elts,  the  Meaaenians,  and  the 
Athenians*  In  this  manner  the  war  of  the  eoDfederatea  terminated  k  a 
peace  of  do  long  continuanee. 

SECTION  viir. 

THE    GL0BI0U8   EXPEDITIONS   OF   ANTIOCHtTS.— AT    HIS  RETURV,  EECEITES 
ADVICS    OF   PTOLEMY   PIIIIiOPATER'S    DEATH. 

THE  hietory  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to  interrupt  tbe  relalioa 
of  the  transactions  in  A^ia,  and  therefore  we  now  return  to  them. 

^  Antiochps,  after  the  death  of  Achaeus,  having  employed  some  time  ia 
pettling  his  affairs  in  A^ia  Minor,  iparched  towards  the  east  to  redace  those 
provinces  which  ^ad  revolted  from  the  empire  of  Syria.  He  beg^  by 
M^dia,  of  which  the  Parthians  had  just  before  dispossessed  him.  Arsa- 
ces,  son  to  him  who  founded  that  empire,  ivas  their  king.  He  had  tikea 
advautase  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  war§  of  Antiochus  with  Ptolemy 
nod  Achsus  had  involved  him,  and  had  conquered  Media. 

This  country,  says  f^olybius,  is  the  most  powerful  io  all  Asia,  as  well 
for  its  extent,  as  for  the  number  and  strength  of  th«  men,  aoti  ^^  V^^ 
quantity  of  horses  it  produces,  ft|edla  furnishes  all  Asia  with  tbo«e  beasfs; 
and  its  pastures  are  so  good  that  the  neighbouring  monarchs  send  tbeir 
studs  thither.  Ecbatana  is  its  capita]  city.  The  edifices  of  this  city  are 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  king's  palace  is  700  fathoms  round.  Thoa?h 
all  the  timber  work  is  of  cedar,  and  cypress,  yet  not  tbe  lea^tpieee  of 
limber  was  yisible  ;  the  joists,  the  beanos,  the  ceilings,  and  columos,  vbieb 
Bustainec}  the  porticoes  and  piazzas,  being  covered  with  silver  or  £olil 
plates.  All  the  tiles  were  of  silver.  The  greatest  part  of  these  ricb  a^ 
terials  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Macedonians  under  Alexaoder  tbe 
preat,  and  the  rest  plundered  by  Antigonus  and  SeleuGUs  NiGa,tQr.  Nef* 
ertheless,  when  Antiochus  entered  this  kingdom,  the  temple  of  iEM  ^^^ 
still  surrounded  with  gilt  columns,  and  the  soldiers  found  in  ita  greatonm- 
ber  of  silver  tiles,  a  few  golden  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  sSver.  A/f 
this  was  converted  into  specie,  and  ^tamped  with  Antiochus'  iffla€«;  ^ 
whole  amounting  to  4000  talents,  or  about  600,0001.  sterling. 

Arsaces  expected  that  Antiochus  would  advance  a«  fi^r  as  tbis  temple; 
but  be  never  Imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  cross,  with  bis  ouDeross 
army,  a  country  so  barren  as  that  which  lies  near  it ;  and  especiaJl/  aa  no 
water  can  be  found  in  those  parts»  none  appearing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  are  indeed  rivulets  ^nd  sprinirs  underground,  bufaoooe 
except  those  who  know  the  country  can  find  thencj.  Qa  tbi^  occaiion  * 
true  story  is  related  by  the  ii^habitanls  of  the  country,  that  the  ?ewm 
when  they  conquered  Asia,  gave  to  those  who  should  raise  water  in  P*«f.^ 
where  none  had  been  before,  the  profits  arising  from  such  plaoP«  ^  ** 
generation  inclusively.  Tbe  inhabitiints,  animated  by  these  proiui««t  "P**" 
ed  neither  labour  nor  expcoce  to  convey  water  under  grP"'**^  fromwo""^ 
Taurus,  whence  a  great  quantity  flows,  as  far  as  these  deserts;  Insowucfl 
that  at  tbis  time,  aays  Polybiqs,  those  who  make  use  of  these  wa(en»  oa 
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not  know  from  wbst  iprings  the  sabtemiieoiit  riTutets  flow  thut  snpplj^ 
them  with  H. 

It  were  to  be  wished  tiMt  Poly  bias,  who  f^enerelly  is  difiVise  enough,  bad 
been  more  prolix  here,  and  explained  to  us  in  what  manner  these  sobterra- 
neooB  canals  (for sooh  were-the  wells  here  spoken  of)  were  built,  and  the 
methods  employed  by  Arsaces  to  stop  them.  From  the  account  he  gives 
of  the  prodigious  labour  employed,  and  the  yast  sums  expended  to  com- 
plete this  work,  we  may  suppose  that  water  liad  been  conveyed  into  every 
part  of  this  vast  desert  by  stone  aqueducts,  built  under  ground,  with  open- 
ings at  proper  distances,  which  Poiybius  calls  wells. 

*  When  Arsaces  saw  that  Antioehus  crossed  the  deserts  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  imagined  would  stop  his  march,  be  gave  orders  for 
stopping  up  the  wells.  But  Antioehus  having  foreseen  this,  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  horse,  which  posted  Itself  near  these  wells,  and  beat  the  party  that 
came  to  stop  them.  The  army  passed  the  deserts,  entered  Media,  drove 
Arsaces  out  of  It,  and  recovered  all  that  province.  Antioehus  staid  there 
the  rest  of  the  year,  in  order  to  re  establish  his  affairs  and  to  make  the  pre- 
parations necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

f  The  year  following  he  entered  very  early  into  Parfhia,  where  he  waa 
as  successful  as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  Media.  Arsaces  was  forced 
to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  imagined  that  in  securing  some  passes  of 
the  mountains  which  separate  It  from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Syrian  army  to  approach  him. 

{  However,  he  was  mistaken  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
Antioehus  took  the  field,  and  after  incredible  difficulties,  attacked  all  those 
posts  at  the  same  time  with  his  whole  army,  which  he  divided  into  as  ma- 
ny bodies  as  there  were  attacks,  and  soon  forced  them  all.  He  afterwards 
assembled  them  in  the  plains,  and  marched  to  besiege  Seringis,  which 
was  the  capital  of  Hyrcania.  Having  besieged  it  for  some  time,  he  at  last 
made  a  ereat  breach,  and  took  the  city  by  storm,  upon  which  the  inhabitants 
surrendered  at  discretion. 

II  In  the  mean  time  Arsaces  was  very  busy.  As  he  retired,  he  re  as- 
sembled troops,  which  at  last  formed  an  army  of  120,000  foot,  and  20,000 
horse.  He  then  took  the  field  against  the  enemy,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
progress  with  the  utmost  bravery.  His  resistance  protracted  the  war, 
which  seemed  almost  at  an  end.  After  many  engagements,  Antioehus  per- 
ceiving he  pruned  no  advantage,  judc^ed  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  reduce  so  valiant  an  enemy,  and  drive  him  entirely  out  of  the  provin- 
ces, where  by  length  of  time  he  had  so  strongly  established  himself.  For 
this  reason  be  began  to  listen  to  the  overtures  which  were  made  him  for 
terminating  so  tedious  a  war. 

^  At  last  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Arsaces 
should  continue  in  possession  of  Hyrcania,  upon  condition  that  be  should 
assist  Antioehus  in  recovering  the  rest  of  the  revolted  provinces. 

IT  Antioehus  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms  against  Euthydemus,  king 
of  Bactria.  We  have  already  shown  in  what  manner  Tbeodotus  bad  dis- 
nnited  Bactria  from  the  empire  of  Syria,  and  left  it  to  his  son  of  the  same 
name  with  himself*  This  son  had  been  defeated  and  dispossessed  by  Euthy- 
demus a  brave  and  prudent  man,  who  engaged  in  a  long  war  against  Antio- 
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#bi».  *The  latter  need  Us  ntooil  eBdesvonra  to  reeorcrBtdrii ;  M 
thef  all  were  rendered  iDeffeetaal  by  the  valoar  and  vifcilanee  of  Eutby- 
demas.  Doling  the  coorie  of  this  war,  Aatiochiia  displayed  hU  bravery  in 
tbe  most  extraordinary  manner.  In  one  of  these  battles  his  bone  wsb  Rifl- 
ed onder  him,  and  he  himself  received  a  wound  in  his  mouth,  which  boir- 
«rer  was  not  daiigproiis,  being  attended  with  only  the  loss  of  some  of  Us 
teeth. 

At  last  he  grew  weary  of  a  war  when  he  plainly  perceived  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  dethrone  this  prince.  He  therefore  save  audi- 
ence to  Enthydemas'  ambassadors,  who  represented  to  him  that  (be  w 
be  was  carry  ins:  on  against  their  sorereign  was  not  just ;  that  he  bad  Rpver 
lieen  bis  subject,  and  consequently  that  he  ought  not  to  aveni^  hiimeiron 
their  kine,  K»ecause  others  had  rebelled  aeainst  htm  ;  that  Bactria  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire  under  other  mooarchs  looe  be- 
fore him;  that  he  possessed  this  kingdom  by  right  of  conquest  over  tbe  de« 
acendants  of  those  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  and  |>re8erred  it  as  tberpvard 
of  a  jost  victory.  They  also  Insinuated  to  hita  that  the  8cytbiaoi,obi^' 
ing  both  parties  had  weakened  themselves  by  this  war,  were  prepariosto 
Invade  Bactria,  with  great  fury ;  and  that  should  they  persist  obstiostely  Id 
disputing  it,  those  bnrbarians  might  very  possibly  dispossess  both  of  it 
f  This  reflection  made  an  impression  on  Antiochus,  who  by  tbii  time  bid 
grown  quite  weary  of  so  unprofitable  and  tedions  a  war  ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  granted  them  such  conditions  as  ended  in  a  peace.  To  coofinD  aixi 
ratify  it,  Eutbydemus  sent  bis  son  to  Antioohus.  ¥h  gave  bima  fsraci^NB 
reception  ;  and  judging  by  his  agreeable  mien,  his  citnversatiOD,  and  ('>< 
air  ik  majesty  conspicuous  in  his  whole  person,  that  be  was  worthy  of  s 
throne,  he  promised  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  aad  fraoted  bb 
father  the  title  of  king.  The  other  articles  of  the  treaty  were  put  ioto  irn 
tiig,  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed  by  the  usual  oaths. 
'  Having  received  all  Eutbydemus' elephants,  which  was  one  of  the  arti- 
cles of  peace,  he  passed  mount  Caocasns,  and  entered  India,  and  then  r^ 
aewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  country.  He  also  received  ele- 
phants from  him,  which  with  (hose  Euthydemiis  had  given  him,  amouoN 
to  160.  He  marched  from  thence  into  Arachosia,  afterwards  ioto  Dran^- 
iia,  thence  into  Carmania,  establishing  his  authority  and  good  order  in  v^ 
these 'provinces^  . 

X  He  passed  the  winter  in  the  last  country.  From  theaee  be  f«^ 
by  Pe^a,  Babylonia,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  at  last  arrived  at  ht^^^ 
filer  having  spent  seven  years  jn  this  lexpedttion.  The  vigour  «M*»  ^ 
iarpnses>  and  the  prudence  with  which  he  had  conducted  tbe  wM«  ^ 
•cquired  him  the  cl|aracter  of  a  wise  and  vatiant  prince,  and  »«de  «» 
formidable  to  Europe  as  well  as  Asia.  .  ^ 

I  A  little  after  his  arrival  at  4ntioch,  advice  waa  broogbt  bjai  <»  ^ 
death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  That  prince  by  bia  ioteoaperuM^  ^  ^| 
cesses,  had  quite  ruined  hta  eonstitation,  whicb  was  ^^^^^^^^^ug^ 
vigorous.  He  died  as  generally  happens  to  those  who  abaodoo  ^^ 
selves  to  pleasure,  before  he  had  run  half  his  course.  ^^T^^?^ 
above  twenty  years  old  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  ^^J^^iye 
17  yean.  He  waa  suceaeded  by  Ptoieff\y  Epipbanes  hi9  ^^f  ^^ 
years  old. 
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PLAN. 

THIS  ehapter  ineludeff  fi4  veani  during  whksh  Ptottmy  Efiphanea  reigned  in 
Egypt  In  this  interval  the  Komans  engage  in  war ;  first  against  king  PhiKp 
of  MacedoD,  over  whom  they  gain  a  famous  victory ;  and  then  against  Antio- 
cbus  king  of  Syria,  who  also  is  defeated,  and  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  At  th«s 
same  lime  feuds  arid  divisions  break  out  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
AchseanSy  and  the  famous  PhiTopcemen  dies. 

SECTION  I. 

PTOLEMT    SPIFHANEB   BftrcCBEDS   PHILOPATER  IN   EGTPT. — YftOUBLBS 
WHICH    SOON   FOLLOW. 

J.  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book  how  Ptolemy  Philopater  *  worn  mil 
with  riots  and  excesses,  had  come  to  his  end  after  reigning  17  years.  Ae 
the  only  persons  present  when  this  monarch  expired  were  Agathoetes,  hl» 
sister,  and  their  creatures,  tbey  concealed  his  death  as  long  as  possible 
from  the  public,  In  order  that  they  mi^ht  liaire  time  to  carry  off  all  the 
money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects  id  the  palace.  Tbey  also  forc- 
ed a  plan  to  maintain  the  authority  they  bad  enjoyed  under  the  late  king, 
by  usurping  the  regency  dorinff  the  minority  of  his  son,  named  Ptolemy 
fipiphanes,  who  was  then  but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  this  might 
be  easily  done,  if  they  could  but  take  off  TIepoIemns,  who  had  succeeded 
Soslbes  in  the  minfstry ;  and  accordingly  thej  concerted  measures  to  dts^ 
patch  him. 

At  last  they  informed  the  pobKc  of  the  king's  death. '  Immediately  a 
great  council  of  the  f  Macedonians  was  assembtevl,  In  which  Agatboeles 
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find  Airafhocfeft  t^cre  present.    Agathoctes  after  sheiliiiD?  abaodance  of 
teare,  bef^ins  by  iniftloring  tbeir  protection  for  the  young  king,  irhoni  be 
held  in  hiB  arms.     He  told  them  that  his  royat  father,  in  bis  expiring  mo- 
ments, had  conimitled  him  to  the  care  of  Afrathoclea,  whom  he  poiofd 
ont  to  them,  and  had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  MseedostuK : 
<hat  for  this  reason  he  was  come  to  implore  their  aasistanee  a|;:UDstTle- 
polemns,  who  as  he  had  certain  advice,  had  formed  the  design  of  nsurpia; 
the  crown.     He  added,  that  he  had  brought  witneaaes  expressly  to  profe 
bis  treason,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  to  produce  them*    He  imapoed 
that  by  this  wealc  artifice,  TIepolemns  would  be  immediately  diBpalcbed, 
And  that  in  consequence  he  might  easily  obtain  the  regency:  bat  die  arti- 
fice was  too  gross,  and  the  people  immediately  swore  the  destnctioo  o( 
Agathocles,  his  sister,  and  all  their  creatures.    This  last  attempt rfeaUiftg 
to  their  remembrance  their  other  crimes,  all  the  inbatntants  of  Alesaodm 
rose  against  them.    The  young  king  was  taken  out  of  their  liands,  aod 
seHfpci  on  the  throne  in  Hippodrome  :  after  which   Agathocles,  his fisler 
ami  (Einanihe  his  mother,  were  brought  before  the  king,  and  ail  three  |iu: 
to  death  as  by  his  order.     The  populace  exposed  their  dead  bodieUoill 
the  imiignities   possible,  dragging  them  through  the  '  streets,  aad  tearing 
them  to])ieces.     AU  their  relations  and  creatures  met  with  thottmetreat 
ment,  and  not  one  of  them  was  sftared  :  the  usual  and  just  end  of  thoir 
«nworlhy  favourites,  who  abuse  the  confidence  of  their  sorerelgo  too;i 
press  the  people,  and  who  never  punish  those  who  resemble  IhemaelT^ 

Philammon,  the  assassin,  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  Arsiaoe,  beioi 
returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three  days  before  tiiia  Iflo!^' 
broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that  unfortunate  queen  bad  imiw* 
jnbticeof  it,  and  taking  the  opportunity  which  the  distractions  of  the  c>lj 
gave  them,  they  resolved  to  revenge  their  mislress'  death.  Accordinpy 
they  broke  open  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  was,  and  killed  himw'h 
clubs  antl  stones. 

The  care  of  the  king's  person,  till  otherwise  provided  for,  iwsp^wta 
Sosibes,  son  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the  three  last  reijjss.  His- 
tory does  not  inform  us  whether  he  was  still  alive  ;  but  it  is  certain 'k. 
he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as  he  bad  passt'd  above  60  years  in  the  adffiin's|" 
tion.  *  No  minister  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt  than  Ibis  N' 
aibes.  He  made  no  scruple  of  con)mi!ting  the  blackest  crimes,  ^rofw*; 
they  conduced  to  his  ends.  Poly  bins  imputes  to  him  the  murder  of  I }' 
machus,  soil  of  Ptolemy,  and  ofArsinoc,  daughter  of  tbatLyalmarhB*;*^' 
Magas  son  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Berenice,  dau^ihter  of  Magas  ;  ol  ^^'T"'^I' 
mother  to  Ptolemy  Philopaler;  of  Cleomene?,  king  of  Sparta;  «»" ?-"^ 
of  Arsinoe,  (iairglitcr  to  lierenice.  It  is  burprising,  that  notwithstaDUing 
conduct  of  BO  much  inhumanity  and  critt^lty  in  his  administralion. 
should  support  himself  so  long  and  at  last  come  to  a  peaceable  end. 

tAntinchus  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip  king  of  Macedonia,  tltt«»2 '^^ 
whole  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopatir.  had  discovered  the  ftroneeat «ea' ^ 
the  interest  of  that  monarch,  anil  were  ready  to  assist  him  on  all  occa  _^ 
Yet  no  sooner  was  he  dca<I,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  %vhom  the  ^^ 
of  humanity  and  justice  enjtnned  them  not  to  disturb  in  the  pos^ws*^  ^^^ 
liis  father's  kin^i^doiii,  but  Uiey  immediately  join  in  a  crioiiual allwn^^'^^  ^ 
excite  each  other  to  take  ofl*  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  dommioB*^ 
twecn  them.    Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  andEgyP  » 

*  Polvh-  in  Excerpt,  p.  fi*.  ,  -nj, 

t  A.  x\I.  iJiJO I .    Ant*  J.  0.  SOa,    Poly b.  I.  iii.  p.  \^Q.    W,  I.  XV.  p. '«'  «' 
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Antiochus  all  the  rest.  With  this  view  the  latter  entered  into  Ceelosyria, 
and  Palestine,  and  in  ieds  than  two  campaigns  made  an  entire  conquest 
of  these  two  provinces,  with  aJl  their  cities  and  dependences.  Their  guilt, 
says  Polybius,  would  not  have  been  quite  so  glaring,  had  they  like  tyrants, 
endeavoured  to  gloss  over,  their  crimes  with  some  specious  pretence ;  but 
so  far  from  doing  this^  their  injustice  and  cruelty  were  so  barefaced,  ttiat  to 
them  was  applied  what  is  icenerally  said  of  fishes,  that  the  lan^e  oneS| 
though  of  the  same  species,  prey  on  the  lesser.  One  would  be  tempted, 
oontinues  the  same  author,  at  seeing  the  most  sacred  laws  of  society  sa 
openly  violated,  to  accuse  Providence  of  being  indifferent  and  insensible  to 
the  most  horrid  crimes.  But  it  fully  justified  its  conduct,  by  punishing 
those  two  kings  according  to  their  deserts,  and  made  such  an  example  of 
them  as  ought  in  all  succeeding  ages  to  deter  others  from  following  their 
example  ;  for  whilst  they  are  uieditatiog.  to  dispossess  a  weak  and  helpless 
infant  of  his  kingdom  by  piecemeal,  Providence  raised  up  the  Romans 
against  them,  who  entirely  subverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and  Antio- 
chus, and  reduced  their  successors  to  almost  as  great  calamities  as  those 
with  which  they  intended  to  crush  the  infant  king. 

*  During  that  time  Pnilip  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  Rhodians,  orer 
whom  he  gained  an  inconsiderable  advantage  in  a  naval  engagement  near 
the  island  of  Lade,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Miletus. 

f  The  neit  year  he  invaded  At  talus,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Pcrgamus, 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But  ail  bis  efiurts  in  assaulting  that  city  being 
to  no  purpose,  he  turned  his  rage  and  fury  against  the  gods ;  and  not  satis- 
fied with  burning  their  temples,  he  dcmolislied  statues,  broke  to  pieces  theii; 
altars,  and  even  pulled  uj>  the  stones  from  their  foundations,  that  not  the 
least  footsteps  of  them  mi^ht  remain. 

He  was  t  not  more  succesbfut  against  the  Rhodians.  Having  already 
fought  them  with  but  indifi'ereut  success,  he  ventured  a  second  battle  oQl 
the  Island  of  Chio.  Attalus  had  united  his  fleet  to  that  of  the  Rhodians^ 
and  Philip  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss.  There  were  killed  in  his 
army  3000  Macedonians,  and  6000  allies  ;  and  2000  Macedonians  and  con- 
federates, with  700  Egyptians,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Rhodians 
lost  but  60  men,  and  Attalus  70. 

Philip  ascribed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  himself,  and  that  for 
two  reasons:. the  first  was,  tliat  having  repulsed  Attalus  to  the  shore,  he 
had  tak«n  that  prince's  ship ;  and  the  second,  that  having  cast  anchor  near 
the  promontory  of  Argennum,  he  had  stopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his 
enemies.  But  though  he  assumed  the  best  air  he  could,  be  was  sensible  of 
his  great  loss,  and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others  nor  himself.  This 
prince  had  never  lost  so  great  a  number  of  men,  either  by  sea  or  land 
in  one  day.  He  was  highly  aillicted  upon  it,  and  it  visibly  damped  his 
natural  vivacity. 

Nevertheless,  the  ill  success  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  Philip's  courage. 
The  character  of  that  prince  was  to  be  unshaken  in  his  resolutions,  and  not 
to  be  dejected  by  disappointments,  but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexi- 
ble constancy  and  perseverance ;  and  aciOtdiugly  he  continued  the  war  witii 
fresh  bravery.    1  am  not  certam  whether  we  may  not  date,  about  this  time, 

*  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  Vales,  p.  70  et  7.5. 

i  A,  M.  SUOii.    Ant.  J.  C.  aiO-i.    Polyb.  ib.  p.  06.    Diod.  ib.  p.  291. 

t  A.  M.  S08S,  Ant  J.  C  ^01.  Polyb  1.  xvi.  p.  7ScJ— 739.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n. 
16,  18.  Polyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  745.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  Si.  ytrah.  1.  xii.  p.  06(5.  Polyb. 
1.  XV.  p.  709— 711. 
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the  enietties  wbieh  Philip  exercised  over  the  Cianiaos :  a  barbarity  he  is  oft* 
«D  reproached  with,  the  parlicularB  of  which  ha?e  unhappily  been  lost.  Cios^ 
whose  inhabitants  are  called  Cianians,  was  a  small  city  of  Bithynii.  The 
man  who  was  govemour  of  it,  had  been  raised  to  that  post  by  the  JEtoliiiUy 
who  at  that  time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip.  W«ind  that  he  besieged  iUt 
Ibe  request  of  his  son-in-law  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  pretended  to  hire 
received  some  insult  from  It.  The  ckj  was  in  all  probability  takeo  by  atorau 
A  great  number  of  the  inhabitanta  suffered  the  moat  cruel  toraeoli ;  the 
rest  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  captivity,  which  to*  them  was  wone  thao 
death ;  and  the  city  was  rased  to  tbe  very  foundations.  This  bsrinritj 
alienated  the  ^tolians  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rhodians,  wlio  were 
allies  and  friends  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Polybioe  seematoaMribeite 
destruction  to  the  imprudence  of  the  Clanians  themselves,  who  utedto  be- 
stow all  posts  and  preferments  oa  their  most  worthless  citiBens,aBd  to  fol- 
low so  blindly  their  pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  aa  even  topeneevte 
those  who  ventured  to  oppose  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people  who  act  in  this 
ttfianner  plunge  voluntarily  Into  the  greatest  calamities;  and  that  it  is  surpris- 
ing they  do  not  correct  themselves  in  this  respect  by  the  experience  of 
all  ages,  which  show  that  the  rain  of  the  most  powerfuf  states  is  solely  oir- 
ing  to  the  ill  choice  of  those  to  whom  they  confide  either  the  oommand  of 
their  armies,  op  the  administratioi^  of  their  political  affairs. 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Chersonesus,  where  seTeral 
cities  surrendered  voluntarily.  However,  Abydoa  abut  her  gates  against 
him,  and  even  refused  to  hear  the  deputies  he  had  sent,  so  that  he  was  (ot- 
ced  to  besiege  it.  This  city  is  in  Asia,  and  stands  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Hellespont,  now  called  the  IJardanelles,  and  opposite  to  tbe  city  of 
(Sestus  in  Europe.  The  distance  between  these  (wo  cities  was  but  about 
two  miles.  The  reader  will  suppose  that  Abydos  must  be  a  city  of  gnat 
importance,  as  it  commanded  the  straits,  and  made  those  who  were  pos* 
sessed  of  it,  masters  ol  the  communication  between  the  Eaxioe  sea  and 
the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  practised  in  tfte  asaaultinganddefendiago^ 
cities  was  omitted  in  this  siege.     No  place  was  ever  defended  witfa  greater 
obstinacy,  which  might  be  said  at  length,  on  the  part  of  the  besieged,  to 
have  rose  to  fury  and  brutality.     Confiding  in  their  own  streogftb,  they  re- 
pulsed with  the  greatest  vigour  the  first  approaches  of  the  Macedooiaos. 
On  the  side  next  the  sea,  the  machines  of  war  no  sooner  came  f*^'|'~| 
but  they  immediately  were  either  dismounted  by  the  balisti»,  or  coomuo^ 
by  fire.    Even  the  ships  on  which  they  were  mounted  were  in  daogefi  ^^ 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  besiegers  saved  them.    Ooi^^ 
land  side,  the  Aby donians  also  defended  themselves  for  some  tioie  wi 
great  courage,  and  did  not  despair  of  even  defeating  the  enemy:  but  Dic- 
ing that  the  outward  wall  waa  sapped,  and  that  the  Macedooiaai  earned 
their  mines  under  the  inward  one,  which  had  been  raised  to  *<iPPv  .  . 
place  of  the  other,  they  sent  deputies  to  Philip,  offerhig  to  »"'^"*'*'i^!| 
city  upon  tbe  following  conditions :  that  such  forces  as  had  been  aent"^ 
by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attains,  should  return  to  their  respeclifc  t^_ 
reigns  under  his  safe  conduct ;  and  that  all  free  citineos  should  retin  wm  ' 
ersoeverthey  pleased,  with  the  cMthes  they  then  had  on.    ^^^''P^i.. 
5ng  that  the  Abydonians  had  only  to  choose,  whether  they  ^<>"'i*2S  te- 
at discretion,  or  continue  to  defend  themselves  valiantlyi  the  depwi^ 
tired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  besieged  in  transports  of  ^^■P^'j^L. 
bled  together,  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done.    Tbeyoama^^ 
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^latioD :  first,  that  the  Biases  should  be  set  at  liberty  to  animate  ffaem  to  de- 
fend the  city  with  the  utmost  vifrour :  secondly,  that  all  tlie  womea  should 
be  ehut  up  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  all  the  children  with  their  nurses  ia 
the  Gymnasium ;  that  this  being  done,  they  then  should  bring  into  the  great 
square  all  the  gold  and  silver  ia  the  city,  and  carry  all  the  rest  of  the  valu- 
able effects  into  the  quadrireme*  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  trireme  of  the 
Oizyeenians.  This  resolution  having  passed  unanimously,  another  assem- 
bly was  called,  in  which  they  chose  fifty  of  the  wisest  and  most  aa« 
dent  of  the  ckwens,  but  who  at  the  same  time  had  vigour  enough  left  to 
exeente  what  should  have  been  determined ;  and  they  were  made  to  take 
an  oath  in  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  instant  they  saw  the  ene* 
my  master  of  the  inward  wall,  they  eboold  kill  the  women  and  children, 
set  lire  to  the  two  gallies  laden  with  their  effects,  and  throw  into  the  sea  all 
their  gold  and  silver  which  they  had  heaped  together.  Then  sending  for 
their  priests,  they  took  an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die,  sword  in  hand; 
and  after  having  sacrificed  the  victims,  they  obliged  the  priests  and  priest- 
esaes,  to  pronounce  before  the  altar,  the  great  curses  on  those  who  should 
break  their  oath. 

This  being  do^^  they  left  off  connterminiag,  and  resolved  the  instant  the 
wall  should  fall,  to  fly  to  the  breach  and  fight  to  the  last  Accordingly  the 
inward  wall  tumbling,  the  besieged,  tme  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  fought 
in  the  breach  with  such  nnparalleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  per- 
petually sustained  with  fresh  soldiers  those  who  had  mounted  to  the  assault, 
yet  when  night  separated  the  combatants,  he  was  still  doubtful  with  regard 
to  the  success  of  the  siege.  Such  Abydonians  as  marched  first  to  the 
breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the  slain,  fought  with  fury,  and  not  only  made 
nse  of  their  swords  and  javelins,  but  after  (heir  arms  were  broken  to  pieces, 
or  forced  out  of  their  hands,  they  rushed  furiously  upon  the  Macedonians, 
knocked  down  some,  broke  the  sariasie  or  long  spears  of  others,  and  with 
the  pieces  struck  their  faces  and  sach  parts  of  their  bodies  as  were  uncov* 
ered,  till  they  made  them  entirely  despair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  slaughter,  the  breach  was  quite  cov- 
ered with  the  dead  bodies  (d  the  Abydonians ;  and  those  who  had  escaped 
were  eo  prodigiously  fatigued,  and  had  received  so  many  wounds,  that 
they  could  scarce  support  themselves.  Things  being  brought  to  (his  dread- 
ful  extremity,  two  of  the  principal  citiseQS,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful 
resolution  that  had  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  displayed  itself  to 
their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror,  agreed  that,  to  save  their  wives  awl 
children,  they  should  send  to  Philip  by  day  break,  ail  their  priests  and 
priestesses,  clothed  in  pontifical  habits,  to  implore  bis  mercy,  and  open 
their  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly  next  morning,  the  city  as  had  been  agreed,  was  surrendered 
to  Philip  ;  during  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  Abydonians  who  survived. 
Tented  millions  oi  imprecations  against  their  fellow  citisans,  and  especial^ 
against  the  priests  and  priestesses,  for  delivering  up  to  the  enemy  those 
whom  they  themselves  bad  devoted  to  death  with  the  most  dreadful  oaths. 
Philip  marched  into  the  city,  and  seized  without  the  least  oppositioo  all 
the  rich  effects  which  the  Abydonians  had  heaped  together  in  one  place. 
But  now  he  was  greatly  terrified  with  the  spectacle  he  saw.  Among  these 
ill-fated  citiasens  whom  despair  had  made  furious  and  distracted,  some  were 
strangling  their  wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces  with. 

*  Quadrircmes  were  gjJleys  with  four  benches  of  oars,  and  triremes  those 
With  thret*. 
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their  swords ;  some  were  running;  to  murder  them,  others  were  ploDfniis 
Ibem  into  wells,  whilst  others  again  were  precipitating  them  from  the  tops 
of  bouses  ;  in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its  variety  of  horrors.  Phil^, 
pierced  with  ^rief,  and  seized  with  horror  at  this  spectacle,  stopped  the 
soldiers  who  were  greedy  of  plunder,  and  published  a  declaration,  import- 
ing that  he  would  allow  three  days  to  all  who  were  resolved  to  lay  violent 
hands  on  themselves.  He  was  in  hopes  that,  during  this  interval  they 
would  change  their  resolution ;  but  they  had  made  their  choice  before. 
They  thought  it  would  be  degenerating  from  those  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  fighting  for  their  country,  should  they  survive  them.  The  Individuals 
of  every  family  killed  one  another,  and  none  escaped  this  murderous  ex- 
pedition but  those  whose  bands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwise  kept  from  de- 
fitroying  themselves.  *" 

*  A  little  before  the  city  surrendered,  an  ambassador  from  the  Romans  to 
Philip  arrived.  This  embassy  was  sent  on  various  accounts,  all  whieb  it 
will  be  proper  to  explain.  The  fame  and  glory  of  this  people  had  just  be- 
fore spread  through  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  victory  which  Scipio 
gained  over  Hannibal  in  Africa;  an  event  that  so  gloriously,  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  terminated  the  secoiid  Punic  war.  f  The  court  of  Eeypt 
being  in  so  much  danger  from  tlie  union  that  had  been  formed  between 
Philip  and  Antiocbus  against  their  infant  king,  had  addressed  the  Romans 
for  protection,  and  offered  them  the  guardianship  of  the  king,  and  the  re- 
gency of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority  ;  declaring  that  the  late  monarch 
liad  desired  it  at  his  death.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Romans  not  to  suffer 
the  power  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increase,  by  the  addition  of  so  many 
tich  provinces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Esrypt  at  that  time  consisted.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  war  widi 
those  two  princes,  with  one  of  whom  they  had  already  some  differences 
which  threatened  much  greater.  For  these  reasons  they  had  not  hesitated 
in  accepting  the  guardianship  ;  and  in  consequence  had  appointed  three 
tieputies,  who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  two  kings,  with  their  resolu- 
tion, and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  infest  the  dominions  of  their  royal  pupil, 
for  that  otherwise  they  should  be  forced  to  declare  war  against  them.  Er* 
ery  reader  will  perceive  that  the  declarins:  so  generously  in  favour  of  aa 
oppressed  infant  monarch,  was  making  a  just  and  noble  use  of  their  pow- 
er. 

At  the  same  time  there  arrived  in  Rome  ambassadors  from  the  Rhodians 
Md  from  king  Attains,  to  complain  also  of  the  enterprises  of  the  two  kin^s, 
and  to  inform  the  Romans  that  Philip,  either  in  person  or  by  his  deputies, 
was  soliciting  several  cities  of  Asia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly 
meditating  some  great  design.  This  was  a  fresh  motive  for  hastening  the 
departure  of  the  three  ambassadors. 

Being  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  siege  of  Ahydos,  they  sent 
to  Philip  the  youngest  of  their  colleagues,  named  iEmilius,  who  as  has 
been  observed,  arrived  at  Abydos  at  the  time  that  the  city  was  upon  the 
point  of  being  surrendered.  jEmilius  acquaint  td  Philip  that  he  was  order- 
ed in  the  name  of  the  senate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of 
the  states  of  Oreece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy's  dominions,  but 
to  refer  to  a  just  arbitration  his  pretensions  upon  Attains  and  the  Rho- 
dians :  that  provided  he  acquiesced  with  these  remonstrances,  he  would 

*  A.  M.  S083.     Ant.  J.  C.  201. 

f  Justin.  1.  XXX.  c.  2,  8,  et  I.  xxxi.  c.  1.  V al  Max.  t  vi.  c.  6.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  T, 
S,etl8. 
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Gontinoe  in  peace ;  bat  that  if  he  refused,  the  Romans  would  proclaim 
war  against  him.  Philip  endeaYoured  to  show  that  the  Rhodians  had  oc- 
casioned the  rupture.  ''But,"  says  iEmilius,  interrupting  him,  *' did  the 
"  Athenians  and  Abydoniaiis  attack  you  first  V*  Philip,  *  who  had  not  been 
nsed  to  hear  truth,  offended  at  the  boldness  of  such  an  answer,  addressed 
to  a  king  :  *'  Your  age,"  says  he  to  the  ambassador,  "  your  beauty  (for 
Poly  bias  Informs  us  that  this  ambassador  had  really  a  fine  person,)  "  and 
^' especially  the  Roman  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree. 
*'  For  my  part,  I  wish  your  republic  may  observe  punctually  the  treaties  it 
*'  has  concluded  with  me ;  but  in  case  I  should  be  invaded  by  it,  I  hope 
"  to  show  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in 
"  valour  or  reputation."  The  deputy  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  an- 
swer, and  Philip  having  taken  that  city,  left  a  strong  garrison  in  it,  and  re- 
turned to  Macedonia. 

iEmilius  seems  to  have  gone  into  Egypt  whilst  the  two  other  ambassa- 
dors went  very  probably  to  Antiochus.  i£milius  being  arrived  at  Alex- 
andria, assumed  the  guardianship  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
mans, pursuant  to  the  instructions  he  had  received  from  the  senate  at  his 
setting  out,  and  settled  every  thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Eeypt  would  then  admit.  He  appointed  Aristomenes  the  Acarna- 
nian  to  superintend  the  education  and  person  of  the  young  monarch,  and 
made  him  prime  minister.  This  Aristomenes  had  grown  old  in  the  court 
of  Egypt,  and  acted  with  the  utmost  prudence  and  fidelity  in  the  employ- 
ment conferred  upon  him. 

f  In  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  Attica  waste,  the  pretence 
of  which  Invasion  was  as  follows :  Two  young  men  of  Acarnania  being  in 
Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  grand  mysteriea  were  solemnizing  there,  had 
crowded  into  the  temple  of  Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  forbid.  Though 
their  fault  proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were  immediately  mas- 
sacred as  euilty  of  impiety  and  sacrilege.  The  Aearnanians,  justly  exas- 
perated at  so  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourse  to  Philip,  who  gladly  em- 
braced this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body  of  forces,  with  which  they 
entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole  country,  and  returned  home  laden  with 
spoils. 

I  The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  against  this  enterprise  to  Rome, 
and  were  joined  on  that  occasion  by  the  Rhodians  and  king  Attains.  The 
Ramans  only  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  break  with  king  Philip,  at  whom 
they  were  very  much  offended.  He  had  infringed  the  condition  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  him  three  years  before,  in  not  ceasing  to 
infest  the  allies  who  were  included  in  it.  He  had  just  before  sent  troops 
and  money  to  Hannibal  In  Africa ;  and  a  report  was  spread  that  he  was 
at  that  time  very  busy  In  Asia.  This  made  the  Romans  uneasy,  who  call- 
ed to  mind  the  trouble  which  Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a 
liandful  of  Epirots,  a  people  very  much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians. 
Thus,  having  ended  the  war  against  Carthage,  they  imagined  it  advisable 
to  prevent  the  enterprises  of  this  new  enemy,  who  might  become  formi- 
dable, in  case  they  should  give  him  time  to  increase  his  strength.    The 

*  Insueto  vera  audire,  ferocior  oratio  visa  est,  miam  qu;e  habenda  apud  rc- 
Kem  esset  iEtas,  inquit,  et  forma,  et  super  omnia  iiomanum  nomen  te  fcrocio- 
cem  facit.  Ego  autem  primum  velim  vos  fosderum  memorcs  scrvare  mccum 
pacem.  Si  hello  lacesseritis,  mihi  quoque  in  animo  est  farcre,  ut  rpgnum  Mace- 
doiuim  nomcnque  haud  minus,  quara  Romanum  nobilc  bcllo  scntiatis.  Liv.  n. ). 
xxkI  n.  18 
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senate,  after  mi&iiii;  sueh  an  answer  as  pleased  all  (iie  ambaBsadorSy  or- 
dered M.  Valerius  Lerintts,  the  propraetor,  to  adirance  towards  Macedo- 
nia with  a  fleet,  in  order  to  examine  matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be  in  a 
condition  to  give  immediate  aid  to  the  allies. 

*  In  the  mcfan  time  the  Roman  senate  deliberated  serioasif  on  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  present  juncture.  At  the  Tery  time  it  assembled  to  eon- 
«der  that  important  affair,  a  second  embassy  arrived  from  the  Atbeniaas, 
which  broQi^ht  advice  that  Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica 
in  person ;  and  that  in  case  they  were  not  immediately  suecoored,  ba 
would  Infallibly  make  himself  master  of  Athens.  They  also  reeeired  let- 
ters from  Levinus  the  proprator,  and  from  Aurelius  his  lieateoant,  by 
whom  they  were  informed  that  they  had  the  stron^st  reasons  to  befiere 
that  Philip  had  some  design  ai^ainstthem ;  and  that  the  dan^cer  being  immi- 
nent, they  had  no  time  to  lose. 

f  Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  resolved  to  proclaim  war  aiElunst  Philip. 
Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  consul,  to  whom  Macedonia  had  fallen  by 
lot,  put  to  sea  with  an  army,  and  soon  arrived  there.  Here  he  was  soon 
Informed  by  an  embassy  that  Athens  was  besieged,  and  implored  his  as* 
eistance.  He  detached  a  squadron  of  20  galleys  commanded  by  Clandius 
Cento,  who  set  sail  that  instant  Philip  had  not  laid  siege  to  Athens  in 
person,  but  deputed  one  of  bis  lieutenants  for  that  purpose ;  baving  taken 
the  field  in  peipon  against  Attains  and  the  Rhodians, 

SECTION  IL 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  8ULPITI17B. — ^PHILIP    LOSES   A    BATTLE.— THX    ACRJKANS 
DECLARE   FOR   THE    ROMANS. 

CLAUDIUS  CENTO,  |  whom  the  consul  had  sent  to  succour  Athens, 
having  entered  the  Piraeus  with  his  galleys,  revived  the  drooping  courage 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  securing  the  city  and  the 
country  round  it,  bbt  having  advice  that  the  garrison  of  Chalcis  did  not 
observe  the  least  order  or  discipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  be  sailed  oat 
with  his  fleet,  arrived  near  the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  sentinels 
lisleep,  entered  it  without  molestation ;  set  fire  to  the  public  magasioesi 
which  were  full  of  corn,  and  to  the  arsenal  that  was  well  provided  with 
inachines  of  war ;  cut  the  whole  garrison  to  pieces ;  and  after  canying 
on  board  his  ships  the  immense  booty  he  had  amassed,  he  returned  to  the 
firieus. 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrius,  the  instant  he  heard  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thither,  in  hopes  of  sur- 
prising the  Romans.  However  they  were  gone ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  have 
come  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  be  spectator  of  that  city  still  burning  and 
half  mined.  He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  the  same  man- 
ner, if  one  of  the  couriers,  called  Hemerodromi,  |  who  perceived  the 
king's  troops  from  the  eminence  where  he  was  posted,  had  not  carried  the 
news  of  It  immediately  to  Athens,  where  the  inhabitants  were  all  asleep. 
Philip  arrived  a  few  hours  after,  but  before  day  break.  Perceiving  that 
this  stratagem  had  not  taken  effect,  he  resolved  to  attack  the  city.  The 
Athenians  had  drawn  up  their  soldiers  in  battle  without  the  walls,  at  the 

*  lav.  1.  xxxi.  n.  5. 

t  A.  M.  3804.    Ant  J.  C.  200.    Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  14. 

t  A.  M.  3804.     Ant.  J.  C.  «00.    Liv.  1.  xxxl  n.  «£~J6. 

II  They  were  so  called  from  running  a  great  number  of  mile»  ih  one  day. 
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gate  Dipylos.  Philip,  marcbing  at  the  head  of  hiB  armf ,  attacked  them 
with  vigour,  and  haviog  killed  several  of  them  with  his  owo  hand,  re-; 
pulsed  them  back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to 
pursue  them.  But  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  o^  the  country  seats,  oo 
the  places  for  the  public  eaercises,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  especially  on  such 
temples  as  stood  without  the  city  ;  setting  fire  to  every  thing,  and  ruining 
whatever  came  in  his  way,  not  sparing  either  the  tombs  or  the  most  sacred 
places.  He  marched  from  hence  with  a  view  of  surprising  Eleusis,  where 
bis  project  also  proved  abortive.  He  then  proceeded  towards  Corinth, 
when  bearing  that  the  Achanuis  held  their  assembly  at  Argos,  he  went 
thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  act  in  regard  to  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  who  had  succeeded  Machanidas,  and  infested  the  whole  country 
with  his  incursions.  Philip  offered  to  charge  himself  entirely  with  that 
war,  and  his  proposal  was  received  with  universal  joy.  However,  he  ad« 
ded  a  condition  which  abated  it  very  much ;  that  they  should  furnish 
l)im  with  as  many  troops  as  were  necessary  for  garrisoning  Gr»a,  Chalcis, 
and  Corinth ;  and  that  they  should  not  leave  the  placet  behind  him  without 
defence,  whilst  he  was  fighting  for  them.  They  perceived  that  his  design 
was  to  draw  out  of  Peloponnesus  all  the  Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make 
himself  master  of  It,  and  engage  them  in  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
Cyciladus,  who  presided  in  the  assembly  eluded  the  proposal,  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  was  not  allowed  by  their  laws,  to  detwte  on  any  subj4*ct,  but 
that  for  which  the  assembly  had  l>een  auramoaed.  They  therefore  broke 
up,  after  having  resolved  upon  the  war^against  Nabis;  and  the  hopes  of 
Piiilip  were  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  second  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  succeeded  no  better 
than  the  former,  eicept  that  he  completed  the  demolition  of  such  tem- 
ples, statues,  and  valuable  works,  as  remained  in  that  country.  After  this 
expedition  he  retired  into  Boeotia. 

*  The  consul,  who  was  encamped  between  Apollonia  and  Dyrrachi- 
um,  sent  to  Macedonia  a  considerable  detachment,  under  the  command  of 
Apustius  the  lieutenant,  who  laid  waste  the  plains,  and  took  several  small 
cities.  Philip,  who  was  returned  into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  militaiy 
preparations  with  prodigioHs  vigour. 

The  great  object  which  both  f)arties  bad  in  view,  was  to  engage  tke 
iBtolians  to  their  side.  They  were  now  going  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
bly, to  which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athenians,  sent  their  ambassadors. 
He  who  was  deputed  by  Philip  spoke  first.  All  he  required  was,  that 
the  iEtoIians  should  observe  strictly  the  conditions  of  peace  which  they  bad 
concluded  three  years  t^fore  with  Philip ;  having  then  experienced  how 
useless  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  instanced  seve- 
ral cities  of  which  that  people  had  possessed  themselves,  upon  pretence  of 
succouring  them,  as  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  and  Capua ;  the  last  city  espe- 
cially, which  was  no  longer  Capua,  but  the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and 
the  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a  city,  having  neither  senate,  inhabitants, 
nor  magistrates ;  more  barbarously  used  by  those  who  had  left  it  to  be  in> 
habited  in  this  condition,  than  if  they  had  entirely  destroyed  it.  <*  If  lb- 
*'  reigners,"  says  he,  *'  who  differ  from  us  more  by  their  language,  their 
'^  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  distance  of  land  and  sea 
^'  which  separate  us  from  them,  should  dispossess  us  of  this  country,  it 
''  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to  expect  more  humane  treatment  from  them 

*Liv.l.  xxxln.27— S3. 
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*'  than  their  neighbonrs  have  met  with.  Among  ub,  viho  are  of  the 
"  same  country,  whether  iEtolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians,  and 
*<  who  Bpeak  the  same  language,  slight  disputes  may  arise  with  little  or  no 
*^  consequence  or  duration  ;  but  with  foreigners,  with  barbarians,  we, 
**  whilst  we  are  Greeks,  are  and  shall  for  ever  be  at  war.  This  time  three 
'^  years  you  concluded  a  peace  with  Philip  in  this  very  place  ;  now  the 
«  same  causes  still  subsist ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  act  in  the  same  man- 
"  ner." 

The    Athenian  ambassadors,  by  the  consent  of  the  Romans,  spoke 
next.    They  began  by  displaying,  in  an  affecting  manner,  the  impious 
and  sacrilegious  fury  which  Philip  had  exercised  on  the  most  sacred  mon- 
nments  of  Attica,  on  the  most  august  temples,  and  the  most  awfal  tomtis ; 
as  if  he  bad  declared  war,  not  only  against  men,  and  the  living,   bnt 
against  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  the  majesty  of  the  gods :  that  JStolia 
and  all  Greece  must  expect  the   same  treatment,  if  Philip  shoald  bare 
the  like  occasion.     They  concluded  with  conjuring  the  i£toIians  to  take 
compassion  on  Athens,  and  to  undertake  under  the  auspices  of  the  gods, 
and  of  the   Romans,  whose  power  only  that  of  the  gods  conld  equal,  eo 
just  a  war  as  that  proposed  to  them. 

The  Roman  ambassador,  after  having  refuted  very  circumstantiaHy  the 
reproaches  of  the  Macedonian,  with  respect  to  the  treatment,  wbxh 
Rome  had  made  the  conquered  cities  suffer,  and  exemplified  in  Carthage, 
which  but  just  before  had  been  allowed  a  peace,  and  was  restored  to  its 
liberty  ;  declared,  that  the  only  circumstance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  wa*. 
that  the  too  great  mildness  and  lenity  which  they  exercised  towards  thoie 
they  conquered,  would  prompt  other  nations  to  take  up  arms  against 
them,  because  the  vanquished  might  depend  on  the  Roman  clemency. 
He  represented  in  a  short  but  strong  and  pathetic  speech,  the  crimioai  ac- 
tions  of  Philip,  the  murders  committed  by  him  on  his  own  family,  and  his 
friends,  his  infamous  debaucheries,  wliich  were  still  more  detested  than 
his  cruelty  ;  all  facts  more  immediately  known  to  the  persons  whom  he 
then  addressed,  as  they  were  nearer  neighbours  to  Macedonia.  ^  But, 
'^  to  confine  my  speech  to  what  relates  directly  to  you,"  says  the  ambas- 
sador, addressing  himself  to  the  jEtolians,  *'  we  engaged  in  the  war  against 
"  Philip,  in  no  other  view  but  to  defend  you  ;  and  you  have  concluded  a 
*'  separate  peace  with  him.  Possibly  you  may  observe  in  your  own  justi- 
"  fication,  that  seeing  us  employed  in  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
*'  and  befng  awed  by  fear,  you  were  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  con- 
"  dltions  the  victor  was  pleased  to  prescribe  ;  whilst  we,  on  the  other  ^de, 
"  employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  neglected  a  war  which  you 
*•  had  renounced.  However  having  now  put  an  end,  thanks  to  the  gods, 
•*  to  the  Carthaginian  war,  we  are  going  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  oar 
*•  arms  against  Macedonia.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  cetomin^ 
'^  to  oar  friendship  and  alliance,  unless  you  should  choose  to  perish  inglo- 
-'  riously  with  Philip,  rather  than  conquer  with  the  Romans." 

Damocritus,  the  ^lolian  praetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this  speech 
woirfd  gain  all  the  voices.  It  is  said,  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  Philip. 
Without  seeming  inclined  to  either  side,  he  represented  the  afifair  as  loo 
important  to  be  determfned  immecJiately,  and  required  time  for  a  more 
mature  deliberation.  By  this  artitice  he  eluded  the  effect  which  the  as- 
sembly would  otherwise  have  had,  and  boasted  his  having  done  a  very  a- 
aential  service  to  the  republic,  which  now,  he  said,  might  wait  the  event 
before  it  took  up  arms,  and  then  declare  for  the  strongest  party. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  33—39. 
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Id  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing;  for  a  vh;oroo8  war  both  by  sea 
anil  land ;  but  the  consDl  had  already  begun  it.  He  had  entered  Maeedo-^ 
nia,  and  advanced  towarda  the  Da»9arete,  and  Philip  had  also  taken  the 
field.  Neither  party  knew  which  way  the  enemy  had  marched ;  bot  eaiHi 
sent  out  a  detachment  upon  the  diBCoyery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  Aa 
both  consisted  entirely  of  chosen  troops,  a  bloody  skirmish  ensued,  an^ 
the  victory  was  doubtful :  40  Macedonian  troopers,  and  35  of  the  Romans^ 
were  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  kin?,  persuaded  that  the  care  he  siiouTd  take  to  bury  those  who  iia4 
lost  their  lives  In  this  skirmish,  would  contribute  very  tniich  to  g;ain  him 
the  affection  of  his  eotdifers,  and  excite  them  to  behave  gallantly  in  his  ser* 
vice,  caused  their  dead  bodies  to  be  brought  itito  the  camp,  in  order  that 
the  whole  army  might  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  ine^ 
mory.  *  Nothing  is  less  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  sentiments  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  vulvar.  This  spectacle,  which  Philip  imagined  would  aal^ 
mate  the  soldiers,  had  a  quite  contrary  effect,  and  damped  their  courage. 
Hitherto  he  had  engaged  in  war  with  none  but  Greeks  and  Illy  nans,  wh» 
employed  scarce  any  other  weapons  but  ari'ows,  javelins,  and  lances; 
and  for  that  reason  the  wounds  they  made  were  not  so  deep.  But  when 
they  saw  the  bodies  of  their  conlrades,  covered  with  deep  and  wide  gash- 
es, made  by  the  Spanish  sabres,  whole  arms  cut  off,  shoulders  topped 
away,  and  heads  separated  from  the  bodies,  they  were  terrified  at  the  sights 
and  plainly  perceived  against  what  kind  of  enemy  they  were  to  act. 

The  king  himself,  who  had  never  seen  the  Romans  engage  In  battle,  waa 
terrified  at  the  sight.  Being  informed  by  some  deserters  of  the  place 
where  the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides,  and  marched  thither  with 
his  army,  consisting  of  20,000  foot,  and  4000  horse ;  and  posted  himself 
at  a  little  above  200  paces  from  their  camp,  near  the  city  of  Athacus^ 
on  an  eminence  which  he  fortified  with  good  ditches  and  strong  intrench- 
inents.  Surveying  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  disposition  of 
the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,f  that  what  be  saw^  was  not  the  camp  o£ 
barbarians. 

The  consul  and  the  king  were  quiet  for  the  first  two  days,  each  waitini; 
till  the  other  should  make  some  movement.  On  the  third  day,  Sulpitius 
came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  np  his  troops  in  battle  array.  Philip,  be- 
ing afraid  of  coming  to  a  general  battle,  detached  against  the  enemy  a  bo- 
dy consisting  of  but  1500  men,  the  one  half  horse,  and  tlte  other  foot; 
against  whom  the  Romans  opposed  an  equal  number,  who  bad  the  advan- 
tage, and  put  the  other  to  flight  l^ey  avoided  with  no  less  prudence 
an  ambuscade  which  the  king  had  laid  for  them.  These  two  advantages, 
the  one  gained  by  open  force,  and  the  other  by  stratagem,  inflamed  the 
courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  consul  marched  them  back  into 
the  camp,  and  after  allowing  them  a  day's  repose,  he  led  them  out  and 
offered  the  king  battle,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept,  and  for 
that  reason  he  lay  close  in  his  camp,  in  spite  of  all  the  Insults  ami  re- 
proaches of  Sulpitiusy  who  charged  him  with  meanness  of  spirit  and 
cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  so  near  one  another,  would  be  very 
dangerous,  the  consul  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles  distance,  and  advan* 

*  Nihil  tarn  inccrtum  nee  tarn  inestimabile  est,  quam  animi  multitudinis.  Quikl 
protnptiores  ad  subeundam  omnem  dimicationem  videbntur  factumm,  id  mt- 
tiim  pigritiamque  ineuasit.    Liv. 

t  The  sanse  words  ate  asevibedt»  Pyrrfaus. 
Vol.  m«  66 
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ced  towards  a  village,  called  Octolophos,  where  (fee  fbragerB  dtfipencd 
tbemselyes  all  over  the  neighbouring  country  in  separate  platoons.  The 
king  at  first  lay  close  in  his  intrenchiD«nts,  as  if  afraid  of  yentiiTinK  oot; 
in  order  that  the  enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account,  might  for  that 
reason  be  less  vigilant.  This  happened  directly  as  Philip  had  foreseen. 
When  he  saw  great  numbers  of  them  spread  over  the  plainsj  he  quitted  bis 
camp  on  a  sudden  with  all  his  horse,  whom  the  Cretans  followed  as  hst 
as  it  was  possible  for  infantry  to  march,  and  rode  full  speed  to  ppst  himself 
between  the  Roman  camp  and  the  foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces, 
tie  detached  part  of  them  against  the  foragers ;  ordering  them  to  cot  to 
pieces  all  who  should  come  in  their  way ;  whilst  he  himself  seised  ^1  the 
passes  by  which  they  could  return.  And  now  nothing  was  seen  oo  both 
sides  but  blood  and  slaughter ;  during  which,  the  Romans  did  not  know 
what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp,  because  such  as  fled  were  intercepied 
hy  the  king's  forces ;  and  those  who  guarded  the  passes,  killed  a  mach 
greater  number  than  the  others  detached  in  pursoit  of  the  enemy* 

At  last  the  melancholy  news  of  the  slaughter  arrived  in  the  Roman 
camp.  Upon  wbieb  the  consul  ordered  the  cavalry  to  march  ou^  and 
succour  their  comrades' wherever  they  could :  as  for  himself  he  made  the 
legions  quit  (he  camp,  and  marched  them  in  a  hollow  square  against  the 
enemy.  The  troopers,  being  dispersed  up  and  down,  lost  their  way  at 
first ;  being  deceived  by  the  shouts  ^d  eries  which  echoed  from  different 
places.  Many  of  these  parties  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  skirmishes  were 
fought  in  different  places  at  the  same  time*  The  warmest  engagement  was 
where  tiie  king  himself  commanded,  and  wbicb,  by  the  great  number  of 
the  horse  and  foot  that  composed  it,  formed  almost  an  army  :  not  to  men 
tion  that  these  troops  being  prodigiously  animated  by  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  the  Cretans,  ^  who  fought  close  together,  and  with  the  utmost  vi- 
gour,  against  enemies  dispersed  and  in  disorder,  killed  great  numbers  of 
them.  1(  is  certain  that,  had  they  not  pursued  the  Romans  so  vigoroosty, 
this  day  might  have  decided,  not  only  the  present  battle,  hot  perhaps  the 
success  of  the  whole  war.  But  by  abandoning  themselves  t»  a  rash  and 
inconsiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who 
had  advanced  with  their  ofiRcers*  And  now  the  soldiers  who  fled,  perceiv- 
ing the  Roman  ensigns,  faced  alnat  and  pushed  their  horses  against  the  ea- 
emy,  who  were  all  in  disorder.  In  an  instant  the  face  of  the  battle  was 
quite  changed  :  those  who  pursued  before  now  flying  in  their  turn.  Many 
were  killed  in  close  fight,  and  many  k>st  their  lives  in  flying ;  namK>eis  fel/, 
not  only  by  the  sword,  but  several  plunging  into  morasses,  were  swallow- 
ed up,  with  their  horses,  in  the  mire.  The  king  himseIC  was  in  very 
great  danger ;  for  having  been  thrown  by  his  horse,  which  had  received  a 
great  wound,  multitudes  were  going  te  attack  him,  had  not  a  trooper  leap- 
ed that  moment  from  his  horse,  and  mounted  him  on  K  ;  but  the  man 
himself,  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who  fled,  was  killed 
by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having  taken  a  large' compass  round  the  fens, 
came  at  last  to  the  camp,  where  he  had  been  given  over  for  lost 

We  have  seen  on  many  occasions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  stroegly  incul- 
cated to  those  of  the  military  profession,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  the 
like  error,  that  battles  are  often  lost  by  the  too  great  ardour  of  the  offi- 
cers, who,  solely  intent  upon  pursuing  the  enemy,  forget  and  neglect 
what  passes  in  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  deprived, 
through  an  imprudent  desire  of  glory,  of  a  victory  which  they  had  in  their 
hands,  and  might  have  secured. 

However,  Philip  had  not  lost  a  great  number  of  men  iathis  action,  bat 
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dreaded  coming  to  a  second ;  and  was  afraid  lest  the  conqueror  sKenld  ad* 
▼ance  to  attack  bim  suddenly.  He  therefore  dispatched  a  herald  to  the 
consul,  to  desire  a  suspension  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dea<f.  The 
consul,  who. was  at  dinner,  sent  word  that  he  should  have  an  answer  on 
the  morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march  from  the  Romans, 
having  left  a  g^reat  onmber  of  fires  in  bis  caaip,  set  out  from  it,  without 
noise,  the  instant  it  was  dark  ;  and  having  got  a  whole  night's  march  be* 
lore  the  consul,  and  part  of  the  foliowteg  day,  he  therel»y  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  pursue  him. 

*  Sorlpitius  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which  way  the 
king  had  taken.  Philip  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  intercept- 
ing bim  at  some  passes,  the  entrance  of  which  he  fortified  wiUi^dHches,  in^ 
trenehments,  and  great  works  of  stones  and  trees ;  but  to^i^ienee  of 
the  Romans  was  superior  to  all  these  difficulties.  The  eonsuiPlmr  hiying 
waste  the  country,  and  seizing  upon  several  fortresses,  marched  bis  army 
back  to  Apollonia,  from  whence  he  ted  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

The  ^tolfans,  who  only  waited  the  ev#nt1n  order  to  take  up  arms,  de- 
clared without  the  least  hesitation  for  the  Rbtsans*  and  the  Athemanians 
followed  their  example.  Both  people  made  some  incursions  into  Macedo- 
nia, but  with  ill  success,  PMlip  baring  defeated  them  on  several  occasions. 
He  also  defeated  the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country  during  his 
absence ;  and  with  these  small  advantages,  eonsoled  bimsdf  for  bis  ill  suc- 
cess against  the  Romans. 

f  In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet,  joined  to  that  of  Attains,  came  in- 
to the  Pirflsus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians.  The  hatred  they  bore  to 
Philip,  which  fear  had  forced  them  to  dissemble  for  a  long  time,  now 
broke  out  immoderately,  at  the  sight  of  so  powerful  a  succour.  In  a  free 
city  \  like  that  of  Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all-powerful,  the  orators 
had  gained  so  great  an  ascendant  over  the  sunds  of  the  people  that  they 
made  them  form  whatever  resolutions  they  pleased.  Here  the  people,  at 
their  request,  ordained  that  all  the  statnes  and  inMiges  of  PhHipand  his  an- 
cestors should  be  destroyed :  that  the  festivals,  sacrifices,  and  priests,  es- 
tablished in  their  honour,  should  be  abolished :  that  erery  f>lace  where 
any  monument  had  been  set  up,  or  inscription  engraved  relating  to  them, 
should  be  declared  impure  and  profane :  that  the  priests,  every  time  they 
offered  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  allies, 
their  armies,  and  fleets,  should  also  otter  anathemas  and  curses  of  every 
kind  against  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  his  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  in  a  word,  against  the  Macedonians  in  general,  and  all  that  belong- 
ed to  them.  To  this  decree  was  added,  that  whatever  might  be  after- 
wards proposed,  which  tended  in  any  manner  to  dishonour  and  bring  an 
odium  on  Philip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people ;  and  that  whosoever 
"^  should  dare  to  say  or  do  any  thing  In  favour  of  Philip,  or  against  the  de- 
crees in  question,  might  be  killed  upon  the  spot,  without  any  formality. 
This  last  clause  was,  that  whatever  had  bean  enacted  against  the  Pisistra- 
tides,  should  take  place  against  Philip,    in  this  manner  the  ||  Athenians 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  D.  dS-^a, 

f  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  44 — 47.    . 

t  X^ec  unquamibi  dcsuntlin^u®  prompts  ad  plebem  concitandum:  quod  ge- 
nus, cum  in  onioibus  liberis  civitatibus,  turn  precipue  Athenis  ubi  oratio  phvi- 
mum  pollet,  farore  muHitudinis  alitur.    Liv. 

I  Atlienienses,  quidem  literi*^  verljisquo,  qiiibus  9o)is  valent,  helium  advcrsus 
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» WAV  mM  Plii%  by  4beir  deemet  and  ordianeMy  vhieb  at  Oni 
Ikne  were  tb^r  onlj  strength.  Carrying  all  thio^  to  extremet,  they  nov 
lavished  aacoiiiium»»  hoooiirii  and  homage  of  eveiy  kind,  oa  Aitataa 
and  the  RomaDs. 

The  fleet,  at  Its  leaving  the  Pir»aa,  attacked  and  took  several  fiariretsea 
and  amall  isJaads;  aOer  which  ▲ttakis  and  the  Bomaaa  aeparatad,  and 
want  into  winter  <|uarler». 

*InRoi»e,  the  year  foltowingy  aaw  aonanlB  being  chosen,  ViUioa  bad 
Hacedonia  for  bis  provwce. 

Philip,  whilst  be  made  the  stvvnil  preparations  for  canying  aa  tba  en- 
paiog  campaiga«  was  exceedindy  aaxioua  with  regard  to  tba  sacccaa  of 
the  war  he  had  andertakeo.  Sesides  bis  having  to  deal  with  powerfiii  and 
lormidaM^jpmies,  he  was  aliraid  that  the  protection  whksh  Cba  BomaJia 
aave  toNBb  wonid  draw  off  asaay  of  hk  allies  from  him ;  and  that  tba 
!plaoedoiuaos,  oneaay  at,  and  dissatisfied  witb  his  government,  woaM  lebd 
against  blm. 

To  obviate  these  dangers  he  gave  up  some  cities  to  the  Achcana»  tbiak* 
lag  to  attack  tbiem  the  aiore  strongly  to  bis  iaterest  1^  this  yaaapaciedgc* 
aerosity;  and  al  the  same  time  he  seat  ambassadorm  mto  Aabma,  to 
make  the  aliiqs  take  the  oath  which  was  to  be  renewed  every  year«  Bnt 
fould  be  look  upon  this  ceremony  as  a  strong  tie  ;  such  a  oae  aa  wonId 
be  capable  of  keeping  the  confederates  in  their  dn^,  as  be  Uattalf  pr»> 
fessed  an  open  violation  of  all  oaths,  and  did  not  make  the  least  scrapie 
to  forfeit  bis  promise,  nor  show  the  least  veneration  for  tba  SopiCBM  Beaag, 
lelitpon,  and  all  that  mankind  consider  as  OMst  sacred  1 
.  f  iU  to  the  Macedonians^  be  fnfleaveiired  to  recover  their  loee  and  al^ 
(bction,  by  sacrificiag  Heraobdes,  one  of  his  ministew  and  aanfidmin, 
whom  the  people  hated  and  detpstedon  aceauat  of  biampiae  aodgrieveos 
oppresiioQs  ;  all  which  bad  amde  the  govemmeat  adioas  tft  tbem.  He 
was  of  very  mean  extractioii,  and  boio  in  Tareatam,  where  be  bad  eae^ 
aised  the  meaaest  and  nM>st  contemptible  offices,  and  been  faaaisbcd  tram 
thence  for  attamptiag  to  deliver  a|»  tb«  city  ta  the  Romaaa*  Bo  had 
fled  to  Philip,  wb<^  findmg  him  a  a»Q  of  sense,  of  a  fivaly  grnian,  a 
daring  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  iso  insatiably  ambitiona  aa  aat  t# 
pie  the  commission  of  the  blackest  crimes,  had  attaabed  bim  te*  I 

in  a  partieutor  manner,  and  trasted  bim  with  all  hit  scef«U;  a  fit 

ment  for  a  prince  who  had  neither  probity  nor  hoa«Hia^  Beiaclides,  says 
Polybiifs,  was  bora  witb  all  these  qualities  which  conatitate  tba  IMdied 
villain.  From  his  most  tender  years  he  had  prostltated  himeatf  ia  the 
W^ost  mfamous  maoner.  Haughty  and  terrtbia  to  all  hie  inlMora^  be  beha- 
ved in  the  ipeantst  and  most  grovelling  manner  toward  his  sopefiorab  He 
was  in  such  great  credit  and  antborily  with  Philip,  that  aaaarj^  ta  tbe 
same  author,  be  almost  ruined  that  powerful  kuigdom,  by  the  aaivefsal 
discontent  which  his  injustice  and  oppressioa  occaaioaed*  M  Imt  the 
king  caused  him  to  be  seined  ami  thrown  bto  prison*  wbicb  aacaabmed 
an  universal  jc^  amongst  the  people.  As.  we  have  oa(y  n  few  ftagmeats 
of  Polybius  on  this  subject,  history  does  not  Inform  as  what  bcaanse  of 
Heraclides,  nor  whether  be  came  to  the  end  his  crimes  deserved. 

Nothing  considerable  was  transacted  during  tb|»  eampaiga;,  any  more 
than  tbe  foregoing,  becaMse  the  consuls  did  not  enter  .Macedonia  tiH  very 
hte ;  and  the  rest  of  tbe  time  was  spent  in  sfight  BkirmUhes,  either  t9  fotrce 

•  A.  M.  anon.    Ant  J.  C.  1 86.    Liv.  1.  xw-  iV  49,  ct  1.  x^.  n.  9. 

t  Peiyb.  I.  li.  ^.  era,  btjt.  '        -    '  -  *       ,^  ^ 
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•ftrtaiiiptttM,  M  eanj off  eonToya^  *  T» C^dIim f  Fla«iiiiin«a httriaf 
been  oominatod  consul,  and  Macedonia  faUiog  to  hin  by  lot,  he  did  not  fal- 
low tiie  example  of  his  predeceaaoce^  but  aet  out  from  IloiDe  at  the  epes* 
iog  of  the  apriag^  with  Luciua  hia  brother^  who  by  leave  of  tlie  aenate,  waa 
to  command  hu  fleet 

At  the  hai(imiiiig  of  the  year  io  queatioa,  Antiachaa  invaded  Aitaloa. 
xeif  vigorously  both  by  sea  and  land*  The  ambaaaadora  of  the  hitter 
king  came  to  Rome,  and  informed  the  aenate  of  the  frreat  danger  to  which 
their  sovereign  was  exposed.  They  entrealed  the  Romans  io  Attalna' 
name,  either  to  undertake  bis  delence  with  the  forces  of  the  repablic,  or 
to  permit  kin^  Attalua  to  recal  liis  troops.  The  senate  made  answer,  that 
as  nothing  could  be  more  just  and  reasonable  thaa  Attains'  demand,  be 
therefore  was  at  full  liberty  to  reoal  hia  forcea :  thai  the  Roaaans  never  in- 
tended to  incommode  tlieir  alliea  in  aoy  manner  ;  but  that  they  would  ent- 
ploy  all  their  credit  with  Antioohua,  to  diaanade  him  from  nsolestiag  Attn* 
lus.  Accordingly  the  Romana  sent  ambassadors  to  the  former,  who  re- 
monstrated to  bim,  that  Attains  had  lest  them  his  land  as  well  as  naval 
forces,  which  they  hadem|>bmd  against  Philip  their  common  enemy; 
that  they  should  think  it  an  obh||ation,  if  he  wonki  not  invade  that  prince; 
that  it  was  Stting  that  such  kings  as  weae  conCaderatea  and  friends  to  the 
Romans  should  be  at  peace.  These  reoaonstmncea  beia^  roaile  to  A«- 
tiochua,  be  immediately  drew  off  hia  forcea  irom  the  territoriea  of  king  At* 
talus^ 

The  instattt  he  bad,  at  the  request  <rfthe  Romana,  laid  aside  hie  deaigna 
against  that  prince,  he  marched  in  peraoa  into  Cosloayria,  to  recover  thoa# 
cities  of  which  Aristomenea  had  dispoaaeased  him.  The  Romans  haal  in- 
trusted this  gefiecal  with  the  administration  of  E^ypt.  }  The  lirat  ihn% 
that  he  had  endeavoured  wa%  to  defend  himself  againal  the  Invas^oa 
of  the  two  confederate  kings ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  raised  the  tiest  troopt 
he  could.  I  He  sent  Scopaa  into  ^tolia  with  large  aoms  of  moaey,  t« 
levy  as- many  troops  as  poesible  ;  the  J&tolians  being  at  that  time*  looked 
upon  as  the  best  soldiers*  ^This  Scopas  had  fortDorly  enjoyed  the  bi|»b- 
eat  posts  in  his  own  country,  and  was  thought  Io  be  one  of  the  brawat  and 
most  experienced  generals  of  bis  timew  When  the  t|me  for  eenttaukiir  hi 
bis  employment  expired^,  he  had  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being 
continued  in  it,  but  waa  disappointed.  This  gave  htm  dlaeast^  so  that  ha 
left  iBtolia,  and  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Etcypt.  Beepas  had 
such  good  success  inihls  levies,  that  be  brought  6QM  soldiers  from  istolia ; 
a  good  reinforcement  for  the  Egyptian  army. 

%  The  ministeraof  Alexandria,  seeing  Antiocfaus  employed  in  Asia  ]Vfr> 
nor,  in  the  war  which  had  broke  out  between  him  and  Attains  kiag  of  PeD- 
gamus,  sent  Scopes  into  Palestine  and  Omhwyrii^  to  recover  if  possibly 
those  provincea.  He  carried  on  that  war  ao  auccessfiiUy,  that  he  recover- 
ed several  citiaa,  retook-  Judsa,  threw  a  garrison  into  the  citadel  of  S^ern- 
aalem,  and  upon  the  approach  of  winter,  retamed  to.  Alexandria,  whither 
he  brought,  beaidea  the  glory  of  his  victories^  exceeding  rich  spoils  taken 

*  A.  M.  S806.    Ant  J.  C.  198.    Liv.  i.  xxxii.  n.  9—19^. 
f  Plutarch  calls  him  F^miaius,  \vA  it  ia  an«i90%  tbeaa  bcMg,  twa^lBMent  fam- 
ilies. 

t  A.  M.  S804.     Ant  J,  C.  200. 

I  Liv.  I;  XXX.  n.  4S. 

\  Excerpt.  Polyb.  p  60. 

<A.M.d80».    AatJ.  0.199.     Bie^onvln  c  xi.    Psq.  Joseph.  Antia.]|.xii< 
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in  the  conqaered  countries.  We  find  by  the  sequel,  that  the  fpreat  soccess 
of  this  eatnpaificn  was  owin^  principally  to  Antiochns*  being  absent,  and  to 
the  tittle  resistance  which  had  therefore  been  made. 

*  He  no  sooner  arrived  there  in  person,  but  the  face  of  things  ehanfed 
immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Scopas,  who  wae  retam- 
ed  with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas,  near  the  source  of  the  river  Jor- 
dan, in  a  battle  wherein  a  ^eat  slaughter  was  made  of  his  troops.  He 
was  forced  to  fly  to  Sidon,  where  he  shut  himself  up  with  10,000  mea  be 
had  left.  Antiochus  besieged  him  in  it,  and  reduced  him  to  such  extremi- 
ties, that  being  in  absolute  want  of  provisions,  he  was  forced  to  surrender 
the  city,  and  content  himself  with  having  his  life  spared.  However,  the 
government  of  Alexandria  had  employed  its  utmost  efforts  to  relieve  bim 
in  Sidon,  and  three  of  the  best  generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choicest  troops 
of  the  state  had  been  sent  to  raise  the  siege.  But  Antiochus  disposed  thioga 
80  happily,  that  alt  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  oMtged  Co 
accept  of  the  ignominious  conditions  above  mentioned ;  after  which  he 
returned  to  Alexandria  naked  and  disarmed. 

f  Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with  bo  strong  re- 
Mstance  as  exasperated  him  ;  and  accordingly  having  taken  it,  he  aban- 
doned the  plunder  of  it  to  his  soldiers.  This  being  done  he  secured  the 
passes  tbroush  which  the  troOps  were  to  come  that  mi^ht  b^  sent  from 
Egypt ;  and  returning  back  subjected  all  Palestine  and  Cmlosyria. 

I  The  instant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reason  to  be  dtspleas- 
ed  with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced  towards  their  coun- 
try, they  crowded  very  zealously  to  meet  him,  and  deliver  up  the  keys 
of  all  their  cities.  Being  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  priests  and  elders  came 
out  in  pomp  to  meet  him,  paid  him  all  kinds  of  honour,  and  assisted  bim  In 
driving  out  of  the  castle  the  soldiers  which  Scopas  had  left  in  it  In  return 
for  these  services,  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges,  and 
enacted  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  stranger  should  be  allowe<l  access 
to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple ;  a  prohibition  which  seemed  vliibly  to  have 
been  made  on  account  of  Philopater's  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his 
way  thither. 

H  Antiochus  in  his  eastern  expedffion,  had  received  so  many  services 
from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  depended  so  much  on 
their  fidelity,  that  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in  Pbrygia  and  Lydla,  he 
sent  2000  Jewish  families  to  quell  it,  and  keep  the  country  In  peace,  and 
was  exceedingly  lilrerat  to  them.  It  was  from  these  Jews,  transplanted  at 
this  time,  that  descended  many  of  those  ^  who  were  **  dispersed  or  seat- 
*^  tered  abroad,''  whom  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  numerous,  eqiecially  to 
the  Gospel  times. 

Antiochus  having  thus  subjected  alt  Coetosyria  and  Palestine,  resolved 
if  possible,  to  make  the  like  conquests  in  Asia  Minor.  The  gr^it  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  was,  to  raise  the  empire  of  Syria  to  Its  pristine  gfc)- 
Uf  ^y  reuniting  to  it  all  that  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed,  and 

♦  A.  M.  S806.  Ant  J.  C.  198.  Liv.  I.  xxxii.  n.  8.  Ei cerpt  ex  Pblyk  p^  77, 
S&C.    Joseph.  Antia.  I.  xii.  c.  S. 
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^  They  are  thus  called  by  St  James  and  St.  Peter ;  to  the  twelve  tribes  which 
are  scattered  abroad.— James  i  1.  To  the  strangers  scattered  about  Pontus>  Ga- 
Utia»  Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bitbynia. — 1  Peter  L  1. 
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paortiGiilarly  Seliniciis  Nieator,  its  foynder.  *  Aa  it  would  be  mecemuyp 
lor  succeeding  in  bis  design,  to  prevent  the  E^ptians  from  molesting 
him  io  his  new  coDqaests,  at  a  time  that  he  should  be  at  a  distance  from  hia 
kingdom,  be  sent  Eucles  the  Rhodian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daugh- 
ter Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  king  Ptolemy ;  but  on  this  condition,  (hat  thej 
should  not  celebrate  their  nuptials  till  tbey  should  be  a  little  older ;  anid 
that  then  on  the  very  day  of  their  mairiage,  he  would  give  up  those  prov* 
incea  to  Egypt  as  his  daughter's  dowry.  This  proposal  beiug  accepted, 
the  treaty  was  concluded  and  ratified ;  and  the  E^yptiane  relying  on 
bi»  promises^  suffered  him  to  carry  on  his  conquests  without  molesta- 
tion. 

f  1  now  resume  the  affairs  of  Macedonia*  I  observed  that  Quintiua 
Flamioinus  (by  either  of  which  names  I  shall  call  him  hereafter)  had  set 
out  for  Rome  as  soon  as  he  bad  been  appointed  consul,  and  had  carried 
with  bim  Lucius  bis  brother  to  command  the  fleet.  Being  arrived  in  Epi- 
ruB,  be  found  Villius  encamped  in  presence  of  Philip's  army,  who  for  a 
long  time  had  kept  the  passes  and  defiles  along  the  banks  of  the  Apsus,  a 
river  of  the  country  of  the  Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and  Illyria.  Hav- 
ing taken  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  forces,  the  first  thing  he  did 
was  to  consider  and  examine  the  situation  of  the  country.  As  this  pass 
seemed  impracticable  to  an  army,  because  there  was  but  one  narrow 
steep  path  in  it,  cut  io  the  rock,  and  that  the  enemy  were  possessed  of 
the  avenues  ;  he  therefore  was  advised  to  take  a  large  compass,  as  this 
would  torang  him  to  a  wide  smooth  road.  Bot  besides  that  be  must  have 
employed  too  much  time  in  this  winding  march,  he  was  afraid  to  remove 
too  lar  from  the  sea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  provisions.  For  this  rea- 
son be  resolved  to  go  over  the  mountains^  and  to  force  the  passes,  whatev- 
er might  be  the  consequence. 

Philip  having  in  vain  made  proposals  of  peace,  in  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  consul,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Accord- 
ingly several  slight  skirmishes  were  fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain  :  the  JVIa- 
cedooians  coming  down  in  platoons  from  their  mouotains  to  attack  tbe  ene- 
my, and  afterwards  retreating  by  steep  craggy  ways.  The  Romans  burned 
on  by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  pursuing  them  to  those  places,  were  greatly 
annoyed.  The  Macedonians  having  planted  on  all  these  rocks  catapultie 
and  baliste,  overwhelmed  them  with  stones  and  arrows.  Great  numbei^ 
were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  night  separated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  state,  some  shepherds  who  fed  their  sheep  on  these 
mountains,  came  and  told  Flaminious  that  they  knew  a  bye  way  wliicb 
was  not  guarded,  and  promised  to  guide  bim  to  the  top  of  the  mountains 
in  three  days  at  farthest.  They  brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee 
Charops,  son  of  Mathatas^  the  person  of  the  greatest  diatitiction  among 
the  Epirots,  who  secretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Flamininus  having  such 
a  voucher,  sept  a  general  with  4000  foot  and  300  horse.  TJiese  shepherds 
whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  led  the  de- 
tachment. During  these  three  days,  tlie  consul  contented  himself  with 
only  a  few  slight  skirmishes  to  amuse  the  enemy :  but  on  the  fourth  at  day 
break,  he  eoused  his  whole  army  to  stand  to  their  anus  (perceiving  on  the 
mountain  a  great  smoke,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  between  them,) 
and  marches  directly  against  the  enemy^  perpetually  exposed  to  the  darts 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  stlli  fighting  hand  to  hand  against  those  who 

*  irierom.  in  c.  xi.  Daniel. 
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f  ni#  iNMMa    ni0  RofDUM  fv#DiiM0  thvlf  cAfftSi  snd  1 
•oemy  with  great  ▼tsovr,  into  the  most  craggy  wajs  ;  nmkNig  gmff  i 
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The  latter  am  wend  Amu  the  saimnil  of  it,  with  a  iihm(  dreadfM  i 
it  the  same  time  Ibll  upoo  the  MaeetfonfaBi,  wim  teeing  theaaHyBs  i 
•d  iMth  in  front  and  rear,  are  Btrodc  wkh  a  panlcy  aad  By  wMi  Che  \ 
apeed.  However,  not  above  0OOD  of  them  were  killed,  Hie  fiatlie  Mb^ 
^  <^*>SS7  fl'^  'te^P  ^B^  ^^  ^^  Imposmlile  to  porane  Cliefla  Atr.  The  vietotB 
piuadered  tbetr  camp,  aod  tetaed  their  tenta  and  alaret. 

Philip  had  marched  at  irat  towarda  Tkeaealy ;  hot  being  alMd  ttat  the 
enemy  would  follow  and  attack  htm  again  there,  he  tomed  ^  1 
Macedonia,  and  halted  at  Tempe,  that  he  mighf  be  the  better  aMe  I0 1 
cour  such  cities  as  should  be  liesieged. 

The  consul  marched  by  Epims,  iHit  did  not  lay  waste  the  eomtiy,  al- 
though  he  knew  that  all  persons  of  the  greatest  diatiiietion  in  it,  Gharops 
excepted,  had  opposed  the  Romans.  However  as  they  aobnitled  wMi 
great  cherfulness,  he  had  a  greater  regard  to  their  present  disposition  than 
to  their  past  fkult ;  a  conduct  that  won  him  entfrely  the  henrta  of  tfM  Epi- 
rots.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Thessaly.  The  JBtoibttB  and  Athn- 
nanians  bad  Bifttt&f  taken  several  cities  in  that  eoontry ;  and  Im  toalK  tiie 
most  considerable  of  them.  Artax,  a  city  he  besieged,  detained  Mm  a 
long  time,  and  made  so  stout  a  defence,  (hat  he  at  last  waa  ibined  to  leave 
it. 

-  *  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  Heet,  relnfbreed  t»y  those  nf  Attahv 
and  the  Rhodiaos,  was  also  active.  They  took  two  of  the  chief  eithra  of  Ba- 
bcea,  Eretria  and  Cariste,  garrisoned  by  Maeedoniana ;  after  wftieli  the 
three  ieets  advanced  towards  Cenchrese,  a  port  of  CkHvnth. 

The  consul  marching  into  Phocts,  most  of  the  cities  sorrMdeml  s>aian- 
tarily.  Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  shot  her  gates  against  him  ;  so  ftat 
he  was  obliged  to  besiege  it  in  form.  Whilst  he  was  carrying  on-  tMa  aiege, 
be  meditated  an  important  design ;  and  tbia  was  to  indoee  the  AEelNcan 
to  abandon  Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  virited  fiette  wera 
upon  the  point  of  laying  siege  to  Oorinth  :  however  before  he  Iwgan  H,  he 
thought  proper  to  o^  the  Acheans  to  make  Oorinth  enter  again  into  their 
league,  and  to  deliver  it  ap  to  them,  provided  they  would  declare  far  HlO 
Itomaos.  Ambassadors  sent  in  the  consult  name  by  Laelna  hia  brothari  in 
4he  name  of  Attalus  the  Rhodians,  ami  the  Atheniatta  oarried  thia  mcsaage. 
The  Acheans  gave  them  audience  in*  Sicyooe. 

The  AchSMins  were  very  much  at  a  loss  in  regard  to  the  reaction  it  was 
necessary  to  take.  The  power  of  the  Lacedeinoniana,  their  perpetnal  en- 
amies,  kepi  them  in  awe ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  they  were  In  s6li  greater 
4read  of  the  Romans.  Tliey  bad  received  from  thne  immatnorial^nMi  ve- 
ry lately,  great  favours  from  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Pbilii^wna'inivnsaally 
suspected,  upon  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty;  and  they  weraaftald 
of  being  enshived  by  him,  when  the  war  shonhl  be  tennmated*  Sui^  waa 
the  disposition  of  the  Acheans.  The  Roman  ambassador 'spoke  firsts  and 
afterwards  those  of  Attains,  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip :  the  Atheninns  were 
appointed  to  speak  last,  in  order  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip'a  am- 
bassador should  advance.  They  spoke  wifh  the  greatest  'virolence  agaiaat 
the  king,  because  no  people  had  been  so  oroeUy  treated  by  biaa  {  andjiiey 
gave  a  long  detail  of  his  injustice  and  craelty  in  regard  4n  theok  • 

*  Liv.  L  xxxil.  n.  lft^--£& 
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feflieelAeft  took  op  the  wMe  day,  so  that  the  aaselilMy  waft  put  eff  till  tlia 
morrow; 

AH  the  mieiDbars  Mof^  met,  the  haraM,  as  was  the  cDstooi,  fsave  notice, 
in  tha  nanneof  the  OMgistrate^  that  all  those  who  ioteoded  to  speak,  might 
beKiO;  Bat  tio  one  rose  op  ;  and  all  gazing  opon  one  another,  condnuefl 
in  a  deirp  silence.  Upon  this^  Aristenes,  chief  magistrate  of  the  Achmint, 
ilk  order  thht  the  assemhiy  might  not  hreak  op  without  doing  basldess,  ftpoke 
as  follows  t  '*  What  (hen  is  becoafte  of  that  warmth  and  vigor,  with  which 
^'  you  ttsed  to  dispote,  at  your  tahles,  add  in  yoor  conversations,  about 
"  Ptiilip  add  the  Romans ;  which  generally  rose  to  so  great  a  he%ht,  that 
*^  yon  Were  read^  to  cot  one  another's  throats  ?  And  now,  in  an  assembly 
*^  summoned  for  no  other  purpose,  after  hearing  the  speeches  and  argff- 
**  ments  on  both  sidedj  yoti  arb  mute  !  Surety,  if  the  love  of  your  coon- 
^  try  panoot  loose  yonr  toogiiesv  ought  not  the  resolution  which  each  of 
*'  you  has  formed  in  private^  either  for  or  against  Philip  and  the  Romans, 
*^  to  oblige  yoo  to  speak  :  eftpecialty  as  there  is  none  of  you  but  knows  that 
^  It  win  be  too  late,  after  the  resohition  shall  be  once  taken  V* 

These  reproaches,  though  so  jodicioos  add  reasonable,  and-  mtide  l^  the 
principal  magistrate,  cooid  not  preVail  ivith  any  one  of  the  members  to 
give  his  opinion  ;  ndr  even  occasioned  the  least  murmur;  the  least  nol^b 
in  this  assembly,  though  so  very  oumeroOs,  and  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  so  many  states;  Every  body  continued  dumb  and  motion- 
less. 

Aristenes  then  spoke  again  to  this  effect  t  <'  Chieft  of  the  Atshasans,  I 
'*  perceive  plainly  that  yOtt  Want  courage  mo^e  than  cottnsel ;  since  not 
'*  one  among  you  dares  ik>  speak  his  sebtiments,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
"  mon  interest;  Was  I  a  private  man,  I  possibly  might  act  as  you  do  ; 
"  but  being  th^  6hief  magistrate  of  th^  Aclisans;  it  is  my  opinion,  either 
^'  that  tha  ambatoadors  shooMnot  have  been  allowed  to  assemble  as,  or 
^'  that  they  shoald  not  be  dbmissed  wlthoot  some  answer.  Now,  how 
**"  will  it  be  possible  foi^  m^  to  malte  any,  unless  yon  authorise  me  by  a  de- 
**  cree  ?  Bat,  stooe  not  one  among  you  will,  or  dares  speak  his  thoughts, 
^  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  the  speeches  of  the  amtiassadors 
**  which  we  heard  yesterday,  are  so  many  counsels  they  give,  not  for  their 
^  own  interest,  but  purely  for  ours  ;  and  let  ns  weigh  them  maturefjr. 
^  The  Romans,  the  Rbodians,  and  Attains  desire  our  friendship  and  allf 
**  ance ;  and  they  request  as  to  assist  them  in  their  war  against  Philip.  On 
*'  the  other  side  the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  treaty  which  we  conclud- 
^  ed  wttli  liim,  and  sealed  and  ratified  by  an  oath :  one  moment  he  re- 
"  quires  ns  to  join  with  him,  and  the  next  irtsists  upon  our  observing  a 
^  strict  neutrality.  Is  no  one  among  yoa  surprised  to  hear  those  who  are 
*^  not  yet  onr  allies,  demand  more  than  he  who  has  long  been  a  confedfe- 
**  erate  ?  Doobtless  it  is  neither  modesty  in  Philip,  nor  temerity  in  the  Ro- 
**  mans,  which  prompts  them  to  act  and  speak  as  they  do.  This  diifer- 
''  ence  in  their  sentiments  arises  IVom  the  disparity  of  their  strength  and 
'*  sitoation.  My  meaning  is,  we  see  nothing  here  belonging  to  Philip  bat 
*^  his  ambassador ;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  neat 
^  CenchresB,  lailen  with  spoils  of  Bobesa ;  and  the  consul  and  his  legions, 
**  who  are  hot  a  IHtle  distance  from  the  fleet,  lay  waste  Phocis  and  Locris 
^  with  impunity.  Yoo  are  sorprised  tliat  Cleotnedon,  Philip's  ambassador 
*'  shoQld  have  advised  yon  in  sofealfal  and  reserved  a  manner,  to  take  up 
**  arms  in  favour  of  the  king  against  the  Romans.  If  in  consequence  of 
**  the  treaty  in  question,  and  of  the  oath  on  which  he  lays  such  stress,  we 
'^  should  require  Philip  to  defend  us  against  Nabis,  the  Lacedaemonians.  a((d 
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^*  the  Romans,  he  would  not  haTe  any  aiitmr  i»  VMklb,  mmA  Ibm  would 
*'  he  be  able  to  gi?e  us  any  real  Buccoor.  Thi»  we  experienced  kutt  year, 
''  when  notwithatandiog  the  expreto  words  of  our  allianoey  aad  tbe  augbty 
'*  promiaeB  he  made  us,  he  aufl^red  Nafois  and  the  LaoedflimoaiaBato  rar- 
^*  age  our  lands 'without  opposition.  In  mj  opinion,  deomedoti  i 
^  evidentlj  to  contradict  bimeelf  in  etery  part  of  bis  speech.  He 
'^  with  contempt  of  tbe  war  against  (he  Romana,  j^etending  it  would  I 
*'  the  same  success  as  that  wlich  they  had  already  made  with  PMiiip. 
*'  Why  then  does  he  itnploFe  our  suceoor  at  a  diatance,  mA  by  aa  ambaaaa- 
^*  dor,  instead  of  coming  and  defending  ua  in  peraoa  (we  wbo  are  hia  aa- 
^  eient  aiiies)  against  Nabia  and  tbe  Romans  ?  Why  did  be  suffer  Elatia 
^'  and  Carbte  to  be  taken  ?  Why  has  he  abandoned  ao  many  cities  of  Tbes- 
*'  ealy,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris  ?  Why  does  tie  suffer  EreCria 
*^  to  be  besieged  at  this  instant  ?  Was  it  a  supefior  strength,  waait  fiear,  or 
.^  his  own  will  that  made  him  abandon  the  deilea  of  EiiirttB,  aad  ^re  op 
"  to  the  enemy  those  insuperable  barriera,  to  go  and. conceal  himaelf  ia  the 
'^  moat  remote  part  of  liis  kingdom  ?  If  be  baa  voluntarily  abaniaaed  ae 
'*  many  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  ought  be  to  keep  tbeoi  ffoas 
^  providing  for  their  own  safety  ?  But  if  he  was  actuated  by  fear,  he  on^ 
^  to  forgive  the  same  weakness  In  us.  If  he  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you, 
*'  O  Cleomedon,  believe  that  it  ia  possible  for  us  Aehaeaaa  to  make  bead 
"  against  the  Roman  arms,  to  which  the  Macedoniana  have  l>eeii  obliged  to 
*'  submit  ?  No  comparison  can  be  made  between  tbe  past  and  the  preseat 
"  war.  The  Romans  at  that  time  employed  in  aiiura  of  greater  iaipor- 
"•  tance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no  aid.  Now  they  have  pat  an  eed  ta 
^  the  Punic  war,  which  they  sustained  16  years  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  ^btef 
.**  do  not  send  succours  to  the  j£tolians,  but  they  themaelvea,  at  tbe  head 
^^  of  their  armlea,  invade  Philip  both  by  sea  and  land*  Quiotivai  tbe  tbitd 
'^  consul  whom  they  have  sent  against  him,  having  found  him  in  a  post 
^  which  seemed  inaccessible,  did  aeverthelesa  force  him  from  It,  pluadcrsd 
'*  bis  camp,  pursued  him  to  Thessaly,  and  took  almost  in  bia  aigbt,  tbe 
''  strongest  fortresses  belongiog  to  his  allies.  1  will  take  It  for  granted, 
'*  that  whatever  the  Athenian  ambassador  has  advanced  con<$eniing  the  era- 
'*  elty,  tbe  avarice,  and  the  excesses  of  Philip,  ia  not  true :  that  the  criaies 
**  which  he  committed  in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affect  ua,  any  more  than 
'^  those  he  perpetrated  in  many  other  places  against  the  gods  oelealial,  ter- 
"  restkl,  and  infernal :  that  we  even  ought  to  bury  in  everlasting  oblivion 
"  the  injuries  we  have  suffered  from  him.  in  a  word,  if  we  Boppoae  tbat 
"  we  are  not  treating  with  Philip,  but  witli  Antigooas,  a  mild  and  jost 
^  prince,  and  from  whom  we  all  have  received  the  greatest  aemces, 
^'  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to-day,  so  evidently  opp«isite  to 
*'  our  safety  and  preservation  ?  In  case  Nabis  and  his  LaoedmasoBiaBs 
^  fihould  come  and  invade  ua  by  land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  aea,  will  it 
''  be  possible  for  the  king  to  support  us  against  such  formidable  enaiaiea, 
"  or  shall  we  be  able  to  defend  ouraelves  ?  Past  transactions  pouii  ottt  to 
'<  what  we  must  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  whieb  is  propoaed, 
''  of  our  standing  neuter,  will  infallibly  render  ua  a  prey  to  tbe  coa^aeror, 
"  who  will  not  fail  to  attack  ua  as  cunning  politiciana,  who  waited  lor  the 
'<  event,  before  we  would  declare  ourselves.  Believe  what  1  say,  wbea  I 
<'  assure  you  there  is  no  medium.  We  must  either  have  the  Roasaaa  for 
''  our  friends  or  our  enemies ;  and  they  are  come  to  ua  with  a  atrong  fleet 
"  to  offer  us  their  friendship  and  their  aid.  To  refuse  ao  advaotagaooa  an 
'  offer,  and  alight  ao  fovourable  an  occaaioa  which  wiN  aever  rslar%  wmM 
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^  te:liMbi«befll  kUft  MAdMwUMtw«  ran  yQUwUnlj  on  our  owude- 

Tlii»  8|ieeeb  w«»  followed  by  a  great  noise  and  murmuriDg  (hrottg;hout 
the  wkote  aMembly^  Mine  applaodiog  it  with  joy,  and  olhera  opposing  it 
with  ▼iolenee.  The  magistrateft,  called  demiurgi,  were  no  Jess  divided 
aimonfs  tbemBelves.  Of  tbeae,  who  were  ten  in  number,  five  declared  that 
each  o€  them  would  deliberate  vpoo  the  affair  in  his  assembly,  and  before 
hia  people  ;  and  the  other  five  protested  against  it,  upon  pretence  that  the 
iawA  forbad  both  the  magialrate  to- propose,  and  the  assembly  (o  pass,  any 
deefee  contrary  to  the  alliance  concluded  with  Philip.  This  day  was  en- 
tirely spent  in  quarrels  and  tumultuous  cries.  Tliere  remained  but  one 
day  more,  on  which  the  laws  appointed  the  assembly  to  end.  The  de- 
bates grew  80  hot,  with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  (hat 
&therB  could  scarce  forbear  striking  their  sons.  Memnon  of  Pellene  was 
one  of  the  five  niim;istrates  who  refused  to  make  (he  report.  His  father^ 
whose  name  was  Rhisii^^s,  entreated  and  conjured  him  a  lonz  time  to  let 
the  Aehaeans  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  not  expose  them  by  his  obsti- 
naoyy  to  Inevitable  ruin.  Finding  his  prayers  could  no(  avail,  he  swore  that 
he  would  kill  bim  wi(h  his  own  hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion, 
considering  him,  not  te  his  son,  but  as  the  enemy  of  his  country.  These 
terrible  menaces  and  paternal  authority,  made  such  an  impression  on 
Meoinon,  that  he  at  last  acquiesced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  assembly  desiring  to  have  the  affair 
debated,  and  (he  people  discovering  plainly  enough  what  it  was  they  want- 
edf  Che  DymiBans,  Megalopolitans,  and  some  Argives,  withdrew  from  the 
assembly  before  the  decree  passed  :  and  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  be- 
fsause  they  had  particular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  also  had  lately  done 
them  very  considerable  services.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  common  to  all  ai^es 
end  nations,  and  ingratitude  is  abhorred  every  where.  All  the  other 
states,  when  the  votes  were  to  be  taken,  confirmed  immediately  by  a  de- 
cree, the  alilaoce  with  Attains  and  the  Rhodians ;  and  suspended  the  entire 
conclusion  of  that  with  the  Romans,  till  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratification  from  the  people,  without  which  nothing 
could  be  concluded^ 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Quinfius  ;  and  the 
whole  army  of  the  Actueans  marched  to  Corinth,  which  Lucius,  the  con- 
BuPs  brother,  had  already  besieged,  having  before  taken  Cenchrese.  They 
at  first  carried  on  the  attack  but  faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel 
would  soon  arise  between  the  garrison  and  the  inhabitants.  However, 
finding  the  city  was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  made  to  approach  on 
all  sides,  and  various  assaults  were  made,  which  the  besie&;ed  sustained  ' 
vrith  grent  ?igour,  and  always  repulsed  the  Romans.  There  was  in  Corinth 
a  great  nnmber  of  Italian  deserters,  who,  in  case  the  city  was  taken,  ex- 
pected no  quarter  from  the  Romans,  and  therefore  fou^^ht  in  despair.  Phi- 
Jocle8,one  of  Philip's  captains,  having  thrown  a  fresh  reinforcement  into 
the  city,  and  the  Romans  despairing  to  force  it,  at  last  Lucius  acquiesced 
with  the  advice  of  Attains,  and  accordingly  the  seige  was  raised.  The 
Achaeans  being  sent  away.  Attains  and  the  Romans  returned  on  board  their 
fleets.     The  former  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and  (he  latter  to  Corcyra. 

While  the  fleets  besieged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius  the  consul  was  employed 
in  the  siege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  successful :  for,  after  the  be- 
sieged had  maile  a  stout  and  vigorous  rei^istaqcc,  he  took  the  city,  and  af 
lerward^  the  citadel. 


At  tiift  same  time,  pH^h  of  tbe  lolMibHaDls  oP  AM(ot  ••  tei  fcglfd  far 

Philip,  found  meaiM  to  deliver  ap  f beir  city  to  Philoeln  one  .of  lib  ««■#* 
nla.  Thus,  DotnrithstandiaiE  the  aHianoe  which  the  Achnaoe  had  juat  be* 
fore  coneloded  with  the  Romans,  Phili|r  etill  poMeaied  inoei  tMr  ^mg- 
est  cities,  Corinth  and  Argos. 

SECTION  III. 

TSE   J;T0LIA198,     AND   IJIABIS,     DECLABB   FOB   TRE   BOMANB*— VBIL1P   MS- 
FEATED,   AND   A   FEACB   COBCLUDBD. 

NEW  •  consuls  were  appointed  at  Rome,  but  as  the  slow  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  were  justly  ascribed  to  the  fre- 
quent chancing  of  those  who  were  charged  with  them,  Flaminioos  was 
contfnned  In  his  comipand,  and  recruits  were  sent  him. 

f  The  season  being  already  advanced,  Quintius  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris,  when  Philip  sent  a  herald  to  him  to  de?ire 
mn  interview.  Quintius  complied  very  readily,  because  he  did  not  know 
what  had  been  resolved  upon  at  Rome,  with  regard  to  himself;  aqd  that  a 
conference  would  give  him  the  liberty,  eithef  to  continue  the  war  in  ease 
be  should  be  continued  in  the  command^  or  to  dispose  matters  so  as  to 
brings  about  a  peace,  if  a  successor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and 
plaee  being  agreed  upon,  )>oth  parties  met.  Philip  was  attended  bj  seve- 
ral Macedonian  noblemen,  and  Cycliadus  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Ache- 
aps,  whom  that  people  had  baniBhed  a  little  before.  The  Roman  general 
was  accompaniecf  by  Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  and  by  all  the  dep- 
uties of  the  allies.  After  some  disputes  with  regi^rd  to  the  ceremonial, 
Quintius  made  his  proposals,  and  every  one  of  the  allies  their  demand.% 
Philip  answered  them,  and  as  he  began  to  inveigh  against  the  ifitolians, 
Phineas  their  magistrate  interrupted  him  in  these  words  :  "  We  are  not 
'^  met  here  merely  about  words ;  our  business  is  either  to  conquer  sword 
*'  in  hand,  or  submit  to  Che  roost  powerful " — ^  a  blind  roan  may  see 
"  that,"  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas  whose  sight  was  bad ;  Phifip( 
was  very  fond  of  jests  and  could  not  refrain  from  t^em,  even  in  treating 
on  the  most  serious  aOairs  :  a  bebayiour  very  qnl^eco^ing  in  a  prince. 

This  first  interview  being  spent  in  contests,  they  met  agajn  the  next  day. 
Philip  came  very  |ate  to  the  place  of  meeting  which  it  was  believed  be 
did  purposely,  in  order  that  the  ^tolinns  and  Achaeans  might  not  have 
time  sufficient  for  answering  him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with 
Quintius,  who  haying  acquainted  the  confederates  with  bi^  proposals,  not 
one  approved  them ;  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  breaking  olT  the 
conference,  when  Philip  desired  that  the  decision  mijKht  be  suspended  till 
the  next  day,  promising  that  he  himself  would  comply,  ip  case  it  were 
not  HI  his  power  to  bring  them  into  his*  opinion.  At  their  ne^t  meeting 
he  earnestly  entreated  Quintius  and  the  allies  not  to  oppose  a  peace,  prom- 
ising either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  conditions  which  he  hi msf  If  should  pre- 
scribe, or  accept  of  such  as  the  senate  might'  require.  They  cofati^  not 
refuse  so  reasonable  a  deniand ;  and  accordingly  a  truce  was  agreed^  but 
on  conilition  that  dis  troops  shoald  immediately  leave  PhocU  and  Loeris. 
Aftc^r  this  the  several  parties  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

*  A.  M  Sa07.    Ant  J.  C.  197.    l.iv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  27  et  28. 
i  Liv.  L  itxl  n.  d£— 8*     Polyb.  I.  xvii.  p.  74«--755.    PUit  in  Flarain.  p.  571 
i  Erat  dicacior  naturaquam  regem  decet,  et  ne  inter  sci'm  qnidcm  rl<«u'saff« 
temperans.    Liv. 
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B^ki^WfAr^i  flMM,  UNne  of  the  Men  were  Itoftrd  finf.  Tbey  iiiTeif;!)- 
ed  hrn^y  agtlmt  Philip  upon  tevenif  aeeouittB ;  but  they  endeavoared 
pflHtealarff  to  prove  by  the  sitaation  of  the  places,  that  in  case  he  Bboold 
ooattmie  po«adMcd  of  Demetrins  in  Theaealy,  Chalcis  in  Eabc^a,  and  Co- 
rinth Id  Aehaia,  cities  which  he  himself  justly,  though  insolentif  calls  the 
shackles  of  Greece,  it  would  be  joipossible  for  that  country  to  enjoy  its 
lit>erty.  The  king's  ambassadore  were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they 
opened  with  a  subject  that  would  hare  spun  to  a  great  length,  they  were 
interrupted  and  asked  at  once,  whether  they  wookl  pre  up  the  three  cit- 
ies In  question  ?  Having  answered,  that  no  orders  or  instructions  had  been 
giTCB  them  on  that  head,  they  were  sent  back,  without  being  gratified  In 
a  single  demand.  It  was  left  to  the  option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclode 
a  peace  or  carry  on  the  war.  By  this  he  perceived  that  the  senate  would 
not  be  dissatisfied  at  the  latter ;  and  he  himself  was  much  better  pleased 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  victory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  He 
therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  interview  with  Philip,  and  sent  to  acquaint 
him  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree  to  any  proposals  he  might  offer 
with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did  not  engage  by  way  of  preliminary  entirely 
to  quit  Greece. 

*  Philip  was  now  firmly  resolved  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
war.  As  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  preserve  the  cities  of  Acbaia,  * 
through  their  great  distance  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  delivered 
up  Argos  to  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trust,  which  he  was  to 
surrender  back  to  him  in  case  he  should  be  victorious  in  thb  war ;  but  if 
things  should  fall  out  otherwise,  he  then  was  to  possess  It  as  his  own.  The 
tyrant  accepting  the  conditions,  was  brought  In  the  night  into  the  city.  Im- 
mediately the  houses  and  possessions  of  such  of  the  chiefs  as  had  led 
were  plundered ;  and  those  who  staid  behind  were  robbed  of  their  gold  . 
and  silver,  and  taxed  in  very  heavy  sums.  Those  who  gave  their  asoney 
readily  and  cheerfully,  were  not  molested  ;  but  such  as  either  were  suspect- 
ed to  conceal  their  riches,  or  discovered  only  part  of  them,  were  cmeily 
whipped  with  rods  like  so  many  slaves,  and  treated  with  the  utmost  intUg* 
nity.  Nabis  having  summoned  the  assembly,  the  first  decree  he  enacted 
was  for  abolishing  of  debts ;  and  the  second  for  dividing  the  lands  equally 
among  the  citisens.  This  is  the  double  iNiit  generally  hung  out,  to  win  the 
affections  of  the  common  people,  and  exasperate  them  against  the  rich. 

The  tyrant  soon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition,  he  held 
the  city.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Quintios  and  to  Attalus,  to  acquaint  them 
that  he  was  master  of  Argos,  and  to  invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which 
he  hoped  that  they  would  agree,  without  difficulty,  to  such  coorditioos  of 
a  treaty  as  he  was  desirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  proposal  was. 
accepted :  in  consequence  of  which  the  proconsul  and  the  king  had  an  In- 
terview with  him  near  Argos  y  a  step  which  seemed  very  unbecoming 
both.  In  this  meeting  the  Romans  insisted  that  Nabis  should  furnish  them 
with  troops,  and  discontinue  the  war  with  the  Acbsans.  The  tyrant 
agreed  to  the  first  article,  but  would  consent  only  to  a  four  months',  truoe 
with  the  Acheans.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  these  conditions.  This 
alliance  with  such  a  tyrant  as  Natns,  so  infamous  for  his  injustice  and  cru- 
elty, reflects  dishonour  on  the  Romans ;  but  in  war  soldiers  think  them- 
selves allowed  to  take  all  advantages,  at  the  expence  even  of  honour  and 
equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  strong  garrison  into  Argos,  had  plundered  All  the 

*  Liv.  I  ill.  n.  58—40.    Pint,  in  Flamin.  p.  872. 
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men,  and difpo^semrA  ttoni  ef  ftHtMr  ridiM:  aliitfoftfMr,  ksi 
wife  tbittier,  to  use  the  ladies  id  tk9t  time  maooer.  Aeeoniiii|;)f , 
for  the  womeD  of  the  |*reateat  distiootioD,  either  aeparately  or  m 
117  ;  ^ben  partly  bj  civilitf  and  fiartly  by  threatsy  elie exjlotted  fmmim^smM^ 
at  different  times,  not  only  ail  their  ^oM,  bot  aleo  their  rielieat  elotlMa, 
their  most  Taluable  moteablea,  and  all  their  pveeioaa  •teaoi  and  jew- 
els. 

*  When  the  tprinf?  was  eome  (for  the  iaeidents  I  have  here  related  iMp- 
pened  in  the  winter,)  Qaintiaa  and  Attains  resolved  if  possible  to  seearo 
the  aNianee  of  tbe  Beeotiaas,  whkh  tii  then  bad  been  oseertaia  and  wa- 
ToHbg.  In  this  view  they  went,  with  some  ambassadors  of  the  coafiede* 
rates,  to  Thebes,  which  was  tbe  capital  of  tbe  country,  and  tiie  place 
wbere  tbe  common  assembfy  met.  They  were  secretly  faTonred  and  sap- 
ported  by  AtttipbilttB  tbe  chief  maglstrata.  Tbe  Bcsotiaas  Ihoogbt  at  fint 
that  they  had  come  wtthoiHI  forces,  and  aaguarded :  bat  were  grcaily  ear- 
prised  when  tbey  saw  Qnlntbis  followed  ^^a  considerable  detachment  aC 
troops,  whence  they  iauBedialely  jadfeed  that  things  would  be  canied  aa 
in  an-arbitrary  manner  In  the  assembly.  It  was  sammooed  Ht  iMet  aa 
the  morrow.  However,  they  concealed  their  f^rief  and  surprise  ;  aoi  ia- 
deed  it  wonld  have  been  of  no  use,  aad  even  dansenios,  to  liave  diacov- 
ared  them. 

Attains  spoke  first,  and  expatiated  on  tbe  services  winch  his  aacealDrs 
and  bimself  bad  done  all  Oreece,  and  tbe  republic  of  the  Beeotiaoa  ia  par- 
ticular. Being  hurried  away  by  his  seal  for  tbe  Roaian%  and  apaakiag 
with  greater  vehemence  than  suited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  tha  niirtiii  of 
his  speech,  and  seemed  half  dead  ;  so  that  they  were  foroed  to  aany  him 
oat  of  the  assembly,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations  for  aiMBe  tiaM. 
Arlstbeaes,  captain  general  of  the  Achssans,  spoke  next ;  aad  after  bin 
Rotates,  who  did  not  speak  much,  aad  laid  greater  stress  en  tbe  6dellty  of 
the  Romans  tlmn  on  their  power  dr  arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  waia  la- 
ken,  when  an  alKaace  with  the  Romans  was  unanimoasly  resolved  npaa ; 
no  one  daring  to  oppose,  or  speak  against  it. 

As  Attalus'  disorder  did  not  seem  daageroae,  ({atntius  left  hiaa  at  The- 
bes,  and  returned  to  Elatea ;  highly  satisfied  with  the  doable  aillanee  ha 
had  concluded  with  the  Achsans  and  Boeotians,  which  entirely  aeamcd 
him  behind,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  employiag  bis  wlM»le  attea- 
tibn  and  efforts  on  tbe  side  of  Macedonia. 

f  As  soon  as  Attains  had  recovered  a  little  strenglby  be  was  canied  to 
•Pergamos,  where  he  died  soon  after,  aged  72  years,  of  which  ba  had 
reigned  44>.  Polybiqs  observes,  tliat  Attains  did  not  imitate  moat  freat 
laen,  to  whom  great  riches  are  generally  tbe  oceasioa  of  plnapgiag  iato  vi- 
ces and  irTegulhritiesx>f  every  kind.  His  generous  and  munificeot  aaeof 
riches,  directed  and  tempered  by  prudence,  gave  bim  an  oppartnnity  of 
fsnlarging  bis  donsiaions,  aad  of  adorning  bimself  with  tha  titte  af  tdng. 
He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he  might  do  good  to  otfmra,  and 
thaiqrht  that  he  put  oat  bis  money  at  a  high  aad  very  lawful  iaterest,  la  ex- 
pending it  in  acts  of  bounty,  aad  in  purchasing  friends,  lie  i 
stifapeets  with  the  strictest  justice,  aad  always  observed  hie  en 
inviolably  with  Ws  allies.  He  was  a  generous  friead,  a  teader'' 
an  affectionate  father,  aad  perfectly  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  hii^ 

*  Liv.  1.  xxziii.  n,  l,a. 
t  Liv.  1.  xxxiii  n.  fil.    Poly  b.  in  Esoerpt.  p.  1 0 1 , 1 02. 
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and  €f  a  priv«fe  »aB.    fie  left  kmt  sont,  EmiMne*,  AlWiis,  Pbileteret, 
attd  AlheDiBuey  of  wfaom  we  diajl  liave  occauoii  to  epeak  Id  the  sequel. 

*  Tlie  armieft  on  botb  Bides  had  set  out  upoo  their  march|  an  order  to 
iermioate  the  war  hy  a  battle.  The  forces  were  pretty  equal  on  both  sides, 
and  eaeh  ooasisted  of  about  26  or  MftOO  men.  Quintios  advaoced  into 
Tbeet(a|y,  where  be  was  uifonned  the  eoeni^  were  also  arrived ;  but  beins 
unable  to  discover  exactly  the  place  where  they  were  encamped,  he  com- 
manded his  soldiers  to  cut  stakes,  in  order  to  make  use  of  them  upon 
oecasion. 

Here  Polybiua  and  Uvy,  who  frequently  copies  him,  show  the  different 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Romaas  used  the  etakes  with  which  they 
Ibrtiiied  their  camp.  Among  the  former,  the  best  stakes  were  those  round 
whose  trunk  a  greater  number  of  branches  were  spread,  which  made  them 
so  mnoh  the  heavier  :  besides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Qraoian  soldiers  were 
ao  pooderens  that  they  could  scarce  carry  them,  fhey  eonsequently  could 
not  easily  eany  stakes  at  the  same  time.  Now  the  Romans  did  not  leave 
above  three  or  at  most  four  branches  to  each  slake  they  cut,  and  ail  of 
(bera  on  Ihe  tame  side.  In  this  manner  the  sol«tier  was  able  to  carry  two 
Of  three  of  them,  when  tied  together,  and  especially  as  he  was  not  in- 
commoded with  bis  arms ;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  hb  shoulder,  and 
having  only  two  or  three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

FuKher,  the  latter  kind  of  slakes  do  much  greater  service.  Those  of 
the  €keeks  might  very  easily  be  pulled  up.  As  this  stake,  whose  trunk 
was  large,  was  single  and  detached  from  the  rest ;  and  besides  as  the 
branches  of  it  were  strong  and  many  in  number,  two  or  three  soldiers 
could  easily  pull  it  out,  and  by  that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp ; 
not  to  mention  that  all  the  stakes  near  it  must  necessarily  have  been  looe- 
ened,  because  their  branches  were  too  short  to  interweave  one  with  the 
other.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  stakes  cut  by  the  Romans ;  their  branch- 
es kieing  so  closely  interwoven  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to  discover  the 
stake  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor  could  any  man  pull  up  those  stakea 
by  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  branches,  which  were  so  closely  intwined 
that  no  vacant  place  was  left ;  besides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were 
sharp  pointed.  But  though  any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them,  yet 
the  foot  coeld  not  easily  be  removed,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it 
was  ilriven  so  deep  into  the  ground  that  there  was  no  moving  it;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  tlie  branches  were  so  closely  interwoven,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pull  op  one,  without  forcing  away  several  others  at  the  same 
time.  Though  two  or  tlirec  men  put  their  whole  strength  to  them,  it  yelk 
was  impossible  for  them  to  force  the  stakes  away  ;  and  yet  whenever  by 
shaking  and  moving. them  about,  they  at  last  were  forced  out  of  their  pla- 
ces, etill  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was  almost  imperceptible. 
Thus  this  kind  of  stakes  was  preferable,  on  three  accounts,  to  those  of 
the  Greeks :  they  were  to  be  had  every  where,  could  be  carried  with  ease, 
and  wete  a  very  strong  palisade  to  a  camp. 

These  sort  of  digressions,  made  by  so  great  a  master  as  Polybius,  whidi 
turn  on  the  usages  and  practice  of  war,  commonly  please  persons  of  the 
mititary  profession,  to  whom  they  may  furnish  useful  hints ;  and,  in  my 
opinion,  i  ought  to  neglect  nothing  that  may  conduce  to  tlie  public  util- 
ity. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mentioned,  he 

*  Polyb.  I.  xvii.  p.  754 — ^762.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  3— 1 1.  Flut  in  Flamin.  p.  575, 
373.    Justu.  I.  axx.  c.  4. 
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marcbed .  oat  at  the  bead  of  allhiB  foraee.   •  AAer  -a  few  abw 

which  the  .Etoliao  cavalrjr  aiffaaluBecl  tbemselvea,  and  weee  alwiqrs 
torious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scotusa.  Exceedi«$  beary  rwns,  at- 
tended with  thunder  having  fallen  the  iu((bt  before,  the  next  day  was  ao 
cloudy  and  dark  that  a  inao  coold  eearee  see  two  paces  before  blai.  Fin- 
lip  tlien  detached  a  body  of  troops,  coflamandinK  them  to  seise  apoo  Ibo 
summit  of  the  hills  called  Cynoscephale,  which  separated  his  caoip  ftam 
th^  of  the  Komans.  Quintius  also  deUched  tea  squadrons  of  bone,  aad 
about  1000  light  armed  troops,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  al  tbe 
aame  time  directed  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  beware  of  ambnacacles, 
as  the  weather  was  so  very  gloomy.  This  detachment  met  tbat  of  lite 
Macedonians  whicli  had  seized  the  eminences.  At  lirst«  both  partieawere 
a  little  surprised  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  began  to  skirmish.  Each  par- 
ty sent  advice  to  the  general  of  what  was  doing.  The  RomaBa  betaff  not 
very  able  lo  oppose  the  enemy,  dispatched  a  courier  to  desire  a  reiaferce- 
ment.  Quiuiius  immediately  sent  Archidamus  and  Eupolemiiaf  both 
i£tuHans;  and  with  them  two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  comoiaiided  1000 
men,  with  500  horse,  which  joining  the  former,  -soon  cbasfced  tbe  face 
of  the  engHuiement.  The  Macedonians  behaved  valiantly  enough  ;  but  be- 
ing oppressed  with  tbe  weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled  to  tbe  l^tta,  and 
ttom  thence  sent  to  tbe  king  for  succour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  soldiers  for  fon^e,  beiag  ia- 
formed  of  the  danger  his  first  troops  were  in,  and  the  sky  bc^ooing  to 
clear  up,  dispatched  Ueraclides,  who  commanded  the  Thessalian  cavaliy, 
Leo,  who  commanded  that  of  Macedonia,  aud  Athenagoras,  under  whom 
were  all  the  liired  soldiers,  those  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  reia* 
forceiuent  joined  Ihe  first  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians 
revived,  and  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  R4)muaat  from 
the  hills.  They  even  would  have  gained  a  complete  victory,  bad  U  not 
been  for  the  resistance  made  by  the  ^tolian  cavalry,  wbb  fought  with 
astonishing  courage  and  intrepidity.  These  were  the  tiest  soldiers  4unoo^ 
the  Romans,  and  were  particularly  famous  for  skirmishes  and  single  com- 
bats. These  so  well  sustained  the  impetuous  charge  of  tbe  Macedonians, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans  would  have  heca  re- 
pulsed into  the  valley.  At  some  distance  from  the  enemy,  they  took  breath 
a  little,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Uie  charee. 

Couriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip  that  the  Ronyana  were 
terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for  defeating  thein  entirely. 
.  Philip  was  not  pleased  either  with  the  place  or  the  weather,  but  could  not 
refuse  himself  either  to  the  repeated  shouts  or  entreaties  of  bis .  .aolifiers, 
who  besought  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle  ;  and  accordingly  be  matched 
them  out  of  his  intrenchments.  Tbe  proconsul  did  the  same,  and  drew  op 
bis  soldiers  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  side,  in  this  instant  which  was  going  to  determine 
their  fate,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  most  afifecting  motives,  Plii- 
lip  represented  to  his  soldiers,  the  Persians,  Bactrians,  Indians,  in  a  word, 
all  Asia  and  the  whole  east,  subdued  by  their  victorious  arms;  adding^  that 
they  ought  to  behave  with  the  gireater  courage,,  as  they  were  now  to  fight, 
not  for  sovereignty,  but  for  liberty,  which,  to  valiant  minds,  is  more  dear 
and  valuable  than  the  empire  of  the  universe.  As  to  the  proconsul,  he 
put  his  soldiers  in  mind  of  the  victories  they  had  so  lately  gained :  on  one 
side,  Sicily  and  Carthage ;  on  the  other  Italy  and  Spain,  subdued  by  the 
Romans ;  and  to  say  alt  in  a  word,  Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Alexander,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  trium- 
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plMust  an08  i  Md  (wMdi  otf][^t  to  nnM  their  eoiir«Ki>  the  inofe)  miiiii 
wImhd  they  now  wef«  S^ing  to  eogage)  ilefeeted  more  than  once,  and  oMi- 
§e(f  to  By  before  them. 

Fired  by  these  speeches,  the  soMiers,  who,  on  one  side^  ^fed  them- 
•etves  vielors  of  the  east ;  and  on  the  other,  conquerors  of  the  west ;  the 
former,  fired  with  tlie  glorious  achietments  of  their  ancestors ;  and  the 
latter,  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the  Tictories  thej  had  so  lately  gained, 
prepared  on  eaeh  side  for  battle.  Ftaminihus,  having  cotnmanded  the 
right  wiag  not  to  move  from  Its  post,  placed  the  elephants  in  the  front  of 
this  wjDf ;  and  marching  with  an  hanghty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on  the  left 
wini;  against  the  enemy  in  person.  And  now  the  skirmishers  seeing 
tbenisehres  supported  by  the  legions,  return  to  the  charge,  and  l>egin  the 
attack. 

Pfatilp,  with  his  light  armed  troops,  and  the  right  winsr  of  his  phalanx, 
hastens  towards  the  mountains,  commanding  Nicanor  to  march  the  rest  of 
the  army  immediately  after  him.  When  he  approached  the  Roman  camp, 
and  found  his  lieht  armed  troops  engaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleased  at 
tlie  sight.  However,  not  long  after,  seeing  them  cive  way,  and  in  ex- 
ceeding want  of  support,  he  was  obliged  to  sustain  them,  and  engage  in 
a  general  battle,  though  the  greatest  part  of  his  phalanx  was  still  upon  their 
march  towards  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  In  the  mean  time  be  receives 
auch  of  his  troops  as  had  been  repulsed ;  posts  them,  whether  horse  or 
foot,  on  his  right  wing,  and  commands  the  lieht  armed  soldiers  and 
the  phalanx  to  double  their  6les,  and  to  keep  their  ranks  close  on  the 
right. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  w^re  near,  he  commands  the  pha- 
lanx to  march  towards  them  with  their  pikes  presented,  and  ^he  light  arm- 
ed to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right  and  left.  Quintius  had  also,  at 
the  same  time,  received  into  his  intervals  those  who  had  begun  the  fight, 
and  he  charged  the  Macedonians.  .  The  onset  being  begun,  each  side  set 
i^»  the  most  dreadful  cries.  Philip's  right  wing  had  visibly  all  the  advan- 
.  tage ;  for,  charging  impetuously  from  those  hills  with  his  phalanx  on  the 
Etonians,  the  latter  could  not  sustain  the  shock  of  troops  so  well  closed  and 
covered  with  their  shields,  and  an  impenetrable  front  of  pikes.  The  Ro- 
mans were  oblieed  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip's  left  wing,  which  was  but  jost 
arrived.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and  separated  by  the  hillocks  and  uneven 
grooitd,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right  wing,  and  charged  vigorously  the  left 
wing  of  the  Macedonians ;  persuaded,  that  if  he  could  but  break  it, 
and  put  it  in  disorder,  it  Would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  although  vic- 
torious. The  event  answered  his  expectation.  As  this  wing,  on  account 
of  the  unevennesB  and  ntggedness  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep  in  the 
form  of  a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to  that  order  of  bat- 
tle in  which  its  whole  strength  consists,  it  was  entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occasion  a  tribune,  who  bad  not  above  20  companies  under 
him,  made  a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the  victory.  Ob- 
serving (hat  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  army, 
charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  with  vigour,  he  leaves  the  right  where 
he  was,  it  not  being  in  want  of  support,  and  considering  the  present  dis- 
position of  the  armies,  consulting  only  his  own  reason,  he  marches  to- 
wards the  phalanx  of  the  enemy's  right  wing,  and  charges  them  in  the  rear 
with  all  his  troops.  The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  length  of 
the  pikes,  and  the  closeness  of  its  ranks,  cannot  face  about  to  the  rear^ 
nor  fight  man  to  map.  The  trilNme  breaks  Into  it,  killing  aR  before  htm 
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as  he  adTftnced ;  and  the  Macedonfahs,  not  being  able  to  defend  flins- 
selves,  throw  down  their  arnriB  and  fly.  What  increased  ttic  riaaghtrr 
was,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  given  way,  having  rallied,  were  retamed 
to  attack  the  phahinx  in  front  at  the  same  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  first  of  the  rest  of  the  battle,  from  the  advantage  be 
had  obtaikied  in  his  wing,  assured  himself  of  a  complete  Tictory ;  but  when 
he  saw  his  soldiers  throw  down  their  arms,  and  the  Romana  pooriog  npon 
them  from  behind,  he  drew  off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  some  diafance 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  from  thence  tooli  a  survey  of  the  whole  en- 
gagement, but  perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pursued  his  left  wing, 
extended  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  he  got  together  aH  the 
Thracians  and  Macedonians  he  could  assemble,  and  endeavoured  to  aave 
himself  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  Tictpry  had  dedaired  for 
the  Romans,  Philip  retired  to  Tempe,  where  he  halted  to  wait  lor  those 
who  had  escaped  the  defeat.  He  bad  been  so  prudent  as  to  send  orders 
to  Lari^sa  to  burn  all  his  papers,  that  the  Romans  might  not  have  an  op- 
portunity of  distressing  any  of  his  friends.  The  Romans  pursued  for  some 
time  thbse  who  fled.  The  ^tolians  were  accused  of  having  occasioned 
Philip's  escape;  for  they  amused  themselves  in  plundering  hb  camp, 
whilst  the  Romans  were  employed  in  pursuing  the  enemy,  bo  that  what 
they  returned  they  found  almost  nothing  in  it.  Th  ey  reproaehed  tfaem 
at  first  on  that  account,  and  afterwards  quarrelled  ontrig)it|  each  side 
loading  the  other  with  the  grossest  insults.  On  the  morrow,  after  hanag 
got  together  the  prisoners  and  the  rest  of  the  spoils,  they  marched  towards 
Larissa.  The  Romans  lost  about  700  men  in  this  traltle,  and  the  Mace- 
donians 13,000,  whereof  8000  died  in  the  field,  and  6000  were  taken 
prisoners.    Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cynoseephale. 

The  ^tolians  had  certainly  signalized  themselves  in  Sns  battle,  and 
contributed  very  much  to  the  victory ;  but  then  they  were  so  vain,  or  rath- 
er insolent,  as  to  ascribe  the  success  of  it  entirely  to  themselves ;  declar- 
ing without  reserve  or  modesty,  that  they  were  far  better  soldiers  than  the 
Romans;  and  spread  this  report  through  all  Greece.  Quintins,  wlio 
was  already  offended  at  them  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  seizing  the 
plunder  without  waiting  for  the  Romans,  was  still  more  enraged  at  them 
for  their  insolent  reports  in  regard  to  their  superior  valour.  From  ttiat 
time  he  behaved  with  great  coldness  towards  them,  and  never  informed 
them  of  any  thing  relating  to  public  affairs,  affecting  to  homble  their  pride 
on  ail  occasions. 

These  reports  seem  to  have  made  too  strong  an  impression  on  f^intios, 
who  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  acted  with  more  tenderness  and  eaotlon 
in  regard  to  allies  so  useful  to  the  Romans ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  af- 
fection, he  paved  the  way,  at  a  distance,  for  that  open  defection,  to  whfr/i 
the  resentment  of  the  iEtolians  afterwards  carried  them.  Bat  had  he 
dissembled  wisely  ;  had  he  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things,  and  ap- 
peared sometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  ^tolians  might  say  or  do  impro- 
perly, he  might  perhaps  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  sent  ambassadors  to  Flamintotts,  who 
was  at  Larissa,  upon  pretence  of  desiring  a  truce  for  burying  the  dead, 
but  in  reality  to  obtain  an  interview  with  him.  The  proconsul  agreed  to 
both  requests,  and  was  so  polite  as  to  bid  the  messenger  tell  the  king, 
''  that  he  desired  him  not  to  despond."  The  ^tolians  were  highly  offend- 
ed  at  this  message.  As  these  people  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  the  Romans,  and  judged  of  theirs  from-  their  own,  they  ima- 
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Sineii  thai  Ftomwm  woulil  oot  bare  apf»eared  favoiiriKble  to  Philip,  if  the 
latter  had  not.  corrupted  bim  by  bribes;  and  they  were  not  ashamed  to 
spread  sucb  veports  among  the  allies. 

The  Roman  general  set  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  the  entrance  to 
Tempo,  which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He  assembled  them  be- 
fore the  king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they  thought  of  the  conditions  of 
peace.  Amynandrua,  king  of  Athamania,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  said*  that  such  a  treaty  ought  to  be  conclyided  as  might  enable 
Greece  to  preserve  peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  Ro- 


Alexander  the  iEtolian  spoke  next,  and  said,  that  if  the  proconsul  ima- 
gioed,  that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,  he  should  procure  a  solid 
peace  for  the  Romans,  or  lasting  liberty  for  the  Greeks,  he  was  greatly 
mistaken  ;  that  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would 
be  to  drive  Philip  out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  might  be .  very  ea- 
sily effected,  provided  he  would  take  the  advantage  of  the  present  occa- 
aioii.  After  corroborating  what  he  had  advanced  with  several  reasons,  he 
aat  down. 

Quintios,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander :  "  You  do  not  ki^ow,"  says 
be,  "either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my  views,  or  the  interests  of 
**  Greece.  It  is  not  usual  with  the  Romans,  after  they  have  engaged  in 
''  war  with  a  king,  or  other  power,  to  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this  Han- 
*'  nibal  and  the  Carthaginians  are  a  manifest  proof.  As  to  myself,  I  never  in- 
*'  tended  to  make  an  irreconcileable  vvar  against  Philip,  but  was  inclined  to 
<'  IB;rant  him  a  peace  whenever  he  slioold  yield  to.  the  conditions  that  should 
*^  be  prescribed  him.  You  yourselves,  ^tolians,  in  the  assen^blies  which 
*'  were  held  for  that  purpose,  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of 
'^  his  kingdom.  Should  victory  inspire  us  with  such  a  design,  how  shame- 
'*  ful  were  such  sentiments  ?  When  iin  enemy  attacks  us  in  the  field,  it  is 
*'  our  business  to  repel  him  with  bravery  and  haughtiness  ;  but  when  he  is 
<^  fallen,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  victor  to  show  moderation,  gentleness,  and 
<'  humanity.  With  regard  to  the  Qreeks,  it  is  their  interest,  I  confess, 
*'  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  be  less  powerful  than  formerly ; 
*^  but  it  no  less  concerns  their  welfare  that  it  should  not  be  entirely  destroy- 
*'  ed.  That  kingdom  serves  them  as  a  barrier  against  the  Thracians  and 
"  Gaiftb,  ^  who,  weeethey  not  checked  by  it,  would  certainly  f^ll  heavily 
"  upon  Greece,  as  they  have  frequently  done  before.'^  . 

Flamininu^  concluded  with  declaring  that  his  opinion,  and  that  of  the 
council  was,  that  if  Philip  would  promise  to  observe  ff^ithfully  all  the  con- 
ditione  which  the  allies  had  foroierly  prespribed,  that  then  a  peace  should 
be  gc^nted  him,  after  having  consulted  the  senate  about  it ;  and  that  the 
^toliaiis  might  form  whatever  resolutions  they  pleased  on  this  occasion. 
Phisea^,  pri^tor  of  the  ^tolians,  having  represented,  in  very  strong  terms, 
that  Philipj  if  he  shouki  escape  the  present  danger,  woi\ld  soon  form  new 
projects,  i^pd  iij^ht  up  a  fresh  war :  "  I  shall  take  caie  of  that,"  replied  the 
proconsul,  "  and  shall  t(ike  eQbctual  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power 
"  to  onderti^ke  any  thing  against  us." 

The  next  day  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the  conference  ; 
and  three  daja  after,  the  coqncil  heii^  n|et  again,  he  came  into  it  and 
spoke  with  so  much  pru<lence  and  wisdom,  as  softened  the  whole  assem- 
bly. ^e  declared  that  he  would  accept  and  execute  whatever  conditions 
the  Romans  and  the  nicies  should  prescribe ;  and  that  with  regard  to  every 

*A  great  number  of  Gauls  had  .settled  in  the  countries  adjoining jk)  Thrace. 
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thiiiff  cl«e,  be  w6iild  reljr  endraly  on  the  ditoifttoti  of  tiie  eeeetv.  Upen 
tbeae  wond«  tbe  whole^  eeuacil  wab  silent,  only  Phineesttie  JBMIflii  etart- 
06  eoiiie  iliflieultiea  wbieb  were  altogetber  improper,  end  for  tfast  reaaon 
•ptireiy  diftre^nied. 

But  wbat  prompted  Flamininm  to  orKe  the  concfiftfion  of  the  fieiiee  was 
kb  befinff  adviee  that  Antioehiia,  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  wee  nMrebinf^ 
avt  of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  imiptiMi  into  Sorope.  0e  appreteaded 
that  PMiip  micht  tbioli  of  poHmis  bis  dlies  into  a  eonditioa  of  defenee, 
and  thereby  might  i^aln  time.  Besides,  be  was  sensible  that  should  anoth- 
er eoosui  eome  in  bis  slead,  all  the  hotnonr  of  that  war  would  be  ascribed 
to  him.  The^e  reasons  preraHed  with  him  to  |p«nt  the  kiat  a  fbar  months 
truce  :  whereupon  be  reeeiTed  400*  talentafrom  him,  took  Dtemetrhis  bis 
eon,  and  son|e  of  his  friends  as  hostages  ;  and  i^ave  htm  permission  to  send 
to  Rome  to  reoeive  such  farther  conditions  from  the  senate  as  Ifiey  should 
prescribe.  Matters  behii;  thus  adjusted,  the  parties  separated,  after  baT- 
ia^  mutually  promised  that  In  case  a  peace  should  not  be  concHided, 
Flaminlnns  should  return  PbiHp  the  talents  and  the  hostages.  This  being 
done,  the  seTeral  parties  concerned,  sent  deputations  to  Rome,  some  to  so> 
licit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  obstacles  in  Its  way. 

f  Whilst  these  measures  were  ooncertinir  to  brinfc  about  a  general  peace, 
some  expeditions  of  little  importanoe  were  undertaken  in  seTeral  places, 
▲ndrosthenes  who  commanded  under  the  khie  at  Corinth,  had  a  conskle- 
lable  body  of  troops,  coaslsling  of  abore  6000  men :  he  was  defeated  ui 
a  battle  by  Nieostratiis,  prae^r  iQf  the  Achoeans,  who  came  upon  him  ooa- 
wares,  and  aUacl^ed  biai  at  a  tioie  when  his  bVMtps  Were  dispersed  up  and 
down  the  plains  and  plundering  the  country.  The  Acamanians  wete  fi- 
trlded  in  their  senUments,  son^e  being  for  PhHIp,  and  others  for  the  Ro- 
mans. The  latter  bad  laid  siege  to  Leacns.  News  being  brooeht  of  the 
victory  gained  at  Gynoscepbale,  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  con- 
querors^ At  the  same  time  the  Rhodtans  took  Perea,  a  small  coonhy  m 
Caria  which  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  na^isfly 
taken  from  them  hy  the  Maeedoniana.  PhlKp  on  the  other  side,  repvlsed 
the  Dardanlans,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  I0  plunder  H 
during  the  ill  slate  of  his  aflh^rs.  ^fter  this  expedition,  the  king  retired  to 
Thessalonica.  • 

J  At  Rome,  the  time  for  tho  dectioq  of  cQnsiils  beh^e^oome,  t.  Pnrhis 
Pttrporeo,  and  M«  Glaudios  MarceHns  wtre  chosen.  At  the  same  time 
fetters  arrired  from  Qwatius,  oontelnfaig  tl|e  partienfovs  of  Ms  rlctory  orer 
Philip.  They  were  first  read  before  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  peo- 
pie,  and  poblicpmyers  during:  fire  deys  were  ordfemi,  to  thank  the  rods 
lor  the  protection  they  had  gmnted  die  Romans  hi  the  war  against  Philip. 

Some  days  after  ambassaikirs  arrired  to  treat  of  the  Hitended  peace  with 
the  king  of  Maoedonla.  The  affair  was  debated  i^  the  senate.  Each  of 
the  ambassadors  flMde  long  speeehes,  aoconllng  to  hi4  respective  Tiews 
and  interests ;  but  at  last  the  majorKy  were  ftir  peace.  The  same  ailkir 
being  brooght  before  the  people,  Marcelhis,  wht^  passionately  desired  to 
comoiaod  the  armies  in  Greene,  uaed  his  utmost  endeaVoors  to  break  tbn 
treaty,  but  a|l  to  no  purpose  ;  far  the  people  approved  Plamininos*  propo- 
sal, afid  ratified  (be  conditions.    Afterwards  the  senate  appointed  tea  rf 

♦  400,000  FreiK^h  t^rowns. 
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tte  inotl  iUwIfiaMellhieiir  td  go  IbId  Greeee,  In  ofder  for  them  to  settle, 
io  eo^JBoetiOB  with  FlBtniirioas,  the  aflkiri  of  that  eountrf,  end  weore  Its 
lIlMftiee.  Io  the  taiiie  aesembly  the  AdMoans  desired  to  tie  re6dr«>d  as 
allies  of  the  people  of  Rome ;  bat  that  affair  meeting  with  some  diffical- 
ties,  it  waa  reCerved  to  the  ten  conmnissionefs. 

AsedittoB  had  broke  oat  in  Bmotia,  between  the  partisans  of  PhlKp  and 
thoao  of  the  Romans,  which  rose  Io  a  loreat  haiffht.  Nerertheless  it  was 
■ot  attended  with  any  ill  eonscqnenees,  the  procoosat  hartog  soon  apfpeas- 
adit 

*  The  teDiCommisflioners  who  had  set  oat  from  Rome  to  settle  the  af- 
ikirs  of  dMeee,  arrived  soon  in  that  eoontry.  The  chief  eondttiona  of  the 
treaty  of  peaee,  wMeh  they  settled  in  concert  with  Flamfiikios,  were 
aa  follows :  that  all  the  other  citiefif  of  Greece,  both  in  Asia  and  Ite- 
lope,  sb(»ald  be  free,  and  be  leovemed  by  their  own  laws :  that  Philip  be- 
fore (be  celebration  of  tbe  Isthmian  games,  should  eracnate  those  in  which 
be  then  liad  garrisons :  thai  he  should  restore  to  the  Romans  all  the  pris- 
oners and  deserters,  and  deliver  op  to  them  all  the  ships  that  had  decks, 
five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the  lealley  having  16  benches  of  oars :  that  he 
ahoald  pay  ICKM)  talents  ;|  one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  ten  years, 
iiO  every  year  by  way  of  tribnte.  Among  tbe  hostaces  required  of  tim, 
was  l>emelrius  his  son,  who  accordkiffly  wasaent  to  Rome. 

In  this  manner  Flaminioiis  ended  the  Macedonian  war  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  Greeks,  ami  very  happily  for  Rome ;  for  not  to  mention 
Hannibal,  who  though  vanqoiihed,  mii»bl  still  have  an  opportunity  of  find- 
ing ttie  Romans  eonsideralde  employment ;  Anilocbos  seeing  his  power 
considerably  increased  bf  his  glorioas  exploita,  which  had  acquired  him 
the  surname  of  Great,  had  actually  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Europe. 
If  thevefoie  Flaminintts'by  his  great  prudence,  had  not  foreseen  what 
would  come  to  pass,  and  had  not  speedily  concluded  this  peace ;  had  the 
war  against  Antioehns  l>aen  joined  in  the  midst  of  Greece,  with  the  war 
carrying  on  against  Philip ;  and  had  the  two  greatest  and  most  powerful 
kings  then  in  the  worid,  uiMng  their  views  and  interests,  Invaded  Rome  at 
the  same  lime  ;  it  is  certain  the  Romans  would  have  been  eniraged  in  aa 
many  battles,  and  as  great  dangers  as  those  they  had  been  obliged  to  sus- 
tain in  the  war  against  Hannibal. 

Aa  soon  aa  thb  tueaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece,  JBtolia  excepted, 

received  the  news  of  it  with  universal  Joy.    Tbe  Inhabitants  of  the  latter 

country  aeemed  dissatisfied,  and  Inveighed  privately  aaatnst  it  among  the 

confederates,  aOnning  that  it  was  nothing  but  empty  wonls :  that  the 

.  Greeks  were  amnsed  with  the  name  of  liberty,   with  which  specidua 

term  the  Romans  covered  their  interested  views :  that  they  indeed  sufl^red 

the  cities  in  Asia  to  enj<]iy  their  freedom,  but  that  they  seemed  to  reserve 

to  themsdi^ea  those  of  Europe,    aa  Orea,  Eretria,  Chalcis,  Demetrl- 

as  and  Corinth :  that  therefore,  Greece,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  freed 

from  its  chaana,  and  at  most  had  only  changed  its  sovereign. 

These  aomplainta  made  the  proconsul  ao  much  the  more  uneasy,  as 

^  they  were  not  altogether  without  fovndalion«    The  commissiooen  pursu- 

'  ant  to  the  instmctiona  they  Imd  reeelvad  from  Rome,  advised  Flaminimis 

*Polyb.  Excerpt  Legat  p.  7afr— €00.  Liv.  L  xxxiii.  n.  80— 0&.  Plut.  in 
Flam.  p.  374^876. 

f  The  word  Mer  is  put  here  in  opporition  to  such  of  the  Grecian  cities  as  viere 
subject  to  Philip,  oart  of  wliich  oaly  fv^r^  restored  to  their  liberties,  because 
'  the  Romans  thougnt  it  necessary  to  garrison  Chalcis,  Demetriasitand  Coriath. 
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to  restore  all  the  Qreek^  to  their  liberty^  b»t  tQ  beep  poweesioii  of  (he  cit> 
ies  of  Corinth,  Clialcis,  aad  Demetrias,  which  were  the  laleU  of  Greece, 
and  to  put  strong  garrisons  into  them,  to  prevent  their  being  seized  by  An- 
ttocbus.  He  obtained  in  the  council  to  hare  Corinth  set  at  liberty  ;  but  it 
was  resolved  there,  that  a  strong  garrison  should  be  put  into  the  ciladel,  as 
well  as  into  the  two  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias ;  and  this  for  a  tUne  on- 
ly, till  they  should  be  eQtir^  rid  of  their  fears  with  vegard  to  Aatiocbua. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Isthmian  games  were  to  be  solemnized, 
and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  transacted,  had  drawn  thither 
an  incredible  multitude  of  people  and  persons  of  the  highest  raok.  The 
conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  pab- 
lie,  was  the  topic  of  all  conversations,  and  various  constructiooa  were  pal 
on  them;  but  very  few  could  be  persuaded  that  the  Romaoa  wooM 
evacuate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken.  All  Greece  was  in  this  uocertaiaty, 
when  the  multitude  being  assembled  in  the  stadium  to  see  the  games,  e 
herald  comes  forward  and  publishes  with  a  loud  voice  :  ^'  The  senate  aA4 
''  people  of  Rome,  and  Titus  Quintius  the  general,  having  overcome  Pbl- 
"  lip  and  the  Macedonians,  ease  and  deliver  from  all  garrisons,  and  taxes, 
'^  and  imposts,  the  Corinthians,  the  Locrians,  the  Phoclans,  the  Euboaana, 
''  the  Phthiot  Acbasans,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thessaltans,  and  the  Peiv- 
'<  hebians,  declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that  they  shall  be  governed  by 
V  their  respective  laws  and  usages." 

At  these  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly  because  of  the  noise 
that  interrupted  them,  all  the  spectators  were  filled  with  excess  of  joy. 
They  gazed  upon  and  questioned  one  another  with  astonishment,  aad 
could  not  believe  either  their  eyes  or  ears :  so  like  a  dream  was  what  they 
then  saw  and  heard.  It  was  thought  necessary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the 
proclamation,  which  was  no^  listened  to  with  the  most  profound  silea^, 
BO  that  not  a  single  word  of  the  decree  was  lost  But  now  fully  assured  of 
their  happiness,  they  abandoned  themselves  again  to  the  highest  transports 
of  joy,  and  broke,  into  such  loud  and  repeated  acclamations  that  Ihe  sea 
resounded  them  to  a  great  distance ;  and  some  ravens  which  happened  to 
liy  that  instant  over  the  assembly,  fell  down  in  the  stadium:  so  true  it  is, 
that  of  all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  none  are  so  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty ! 
The  games  and  sports  were  hurried  over  with  neglect  and  disregard ;  for 
so  great  was  the  general  joy  upon  this  occasion,  that  it  eztiogniahed  all 
other  thoughts  and  regards. 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  Roman  gen- 
eral ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  see  his  deliverer,  to  salute  him,  to  kiss 
hb  band,  and  to  throw  crowns  and  festoons  of  flowers  over  him,  he  wcMdd 
have  run  the  hazard  of  being  pressed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  (be 
vigour  of  bis  years,(r4>r  he  was  not  above  33  years  old)  and  the  joy  which 
BO  glorious  a  day  ^ave  him,  sustained  and  enabled  him  to  nodergp  the 
fatigue  of  it. 

And  indeed  I  would  ask  whether  any  mortal  ever  saw  a  more  happy  or 
more  glorious  day  than  this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the  Roman  people  ? 
What  are  all  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  comparison  with  what  we  have 
seen  on  this  occasion  ?  Should  we  estimate  the  value  of  all  the  trophies, 
all  the  victories,  all  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  the  greatest  captains, 
how  little  would  they  appear  when  opposed  to  this  single  action  of  good- 
ness, humanity,  and  justice  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes  that  they 
are  hot  so  sensible  as  they  ou^ht  to  be  to  so  refined  a  joy,  to  so  affecting 
and  exquisite  a  glory,  as  that  which  arises  from  doing  good  to  many. 

The  remembrance  of  so  delightful  a  day,  and  of  the  invaluable  blessing 
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then  beetotired,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and  'for  a  l6ng  time  the  only  sub- 
ject of  conversation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  Every  one  cried  in  the 
highest  transports  of  admiration,  and  a  kind  of  enthusiasm,  ^'  that  there 
'*  was  a  people  in  the  world,  who*  at  their  own  expence  and  the  hazard  of 
^  their  lives,  engage  in  war  for  the  liberty  of  other  nations  ;  and  that  not 
^  for  their  neighbours  and  people  situated  on  the  same  continent,  bat  who 
**  crossed  seas,  and  sailed  to  distant  climes  to  destroy  and  extirpate  aii|nst 
**  power  from  the  earth,  and  to  establish  universally,  law,  equity,  and  jus*  . 
*^  tice  :  that  by  a  single  word,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald,  liberty  had  been 
'*  restored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  :  that  a  great  soul  only 
^  eoald  have  formed  such  a  design  :  but  that  to  execute  it  was  the  e£fect  at 
*^  once  of  the  highest  good  fortune  and  the  most  consummate  virtue." 

*  They  call  to  nriod-all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had  fought  for  the 
sake  of  liberty.  ** After  sustaining  so  many  wars,"  said  they,  "never 
^  was  its  valour  crowned  with  so  blessed  a  reward,  as  when  strangers  came 
**  and  took  op  arms  in  its  defence.  It  was  then,  that  almost  without  shed- 
^  ding  a  drop  of  blood,  or  losing  scarce  one  man,  it  acquired  the  great- 
**  est  and  noblest  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind  can  contend.  Valour  and 
**  prudence  are  rare  at  all  times  ;  but  of  aU  virtues,  justice  is  most  rare. 
*'  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades  had  great  abilities  for  car- 
**  lying  on  war,  and  gaining  kmttles  both  by  sea  and  land ;  but  then  it  waa 
*'  for  themselves  and  their  country,  not  for  strangers  and  foreigners  they 
**  fought.    That  height  of  glory  was  reserved  for  the  Romans." 

Such  were  the  reflections  the  Greeks  made  on  the  present  state  of  af- 
fars,  and  the  effects  soon  answered  the  glorious  proclamation  made  at  the 
Isthmian  games ;  for  the  commissioners  separated  to  go  and  put  their  de- 
cree in  execution  in  all  the  cities. 

Flamininus  being  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Nemean  games.  He  discharged  perfectly  well  all  the  duties  of  that  em- 
ployment,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  add  to  the  ponip  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  festival ;  and  he  also  published  by  a  herald  at  these  games 
as  he  liad  done  at  all  the  rest,  the  libert}*'  of  Greece. 

As  he  visited  the  several  cities,  he  established  good  ordinances  in  them, 
reformed  laws,  restored  amity  and  concord  between  the  citizens,  by  ap- 
peasing quarrels  and  seditions,  and  recalling  the  exiles :  infinitely  more 
pleased  with  being  able  by  the  means  of  persuasion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks 
and  to  re-establish  unity  among  them,  than  he  had  been  in  conquering  the 
Macedonians  ;  so  that  liberty  seen^ed  the  least  of  the  blessings  they  had  re- 
ceived from  him.  And  indeed  of  what  service  would  liberty  have  been 
to  the  Greeks,  had  not  justice  and  concord  been  restored  among  them  ? 
What  an  example  is  here  for  governours  of  provinces!  How  happy *are 
the  people  under  mns^istrates  of  this  character  ! 

It  is  related  that  Xenocrafes  the  philosopher,  having  been  delivered  at 
Athen-«  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tax  gatherers,  who 
were  dragging  him  to  prison,  in  order  to  make  him  pay  a  sum  which  for- 
eigners were  obliged  by  law  to  pay  info  the  public  treasury,  and  meeting 
soon  after  the  sons  of  his  deliverer,  he  said  to  them,  **  I  repay  with  usury 
*^  the  kindness  your  father  did  me  ;  for  I  nm  the  cause  that  all  mankind 
'^  praise  him."  But  the  gratitude  which  the  Greeks  showed  Flamininus 
and  the  Romans,  did  not  terminate  merely  in  praising,  but  was  also  of  in- 
finite service  to  the  augmenfation  of  their  power,  by  inducing  all  nations 
to  confide  in  them,  and  rely  on  the  faith  oflheir  engagements  ;  for  they 

*  Plut.  in  Flamin* 
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noi  only  receiTtd  aBeh  seoenh  a*  the  RcNBaoB  aenC  then,  but  leqattktA 
•araeatly  that  they  might  be  sent :  they  .called  them  io,  aad  pal  tbean- 
aelTes  into  their  hands  with  joy.  And  not  only  nattooa  and  cHict,  bat 
princes  and  kinffs,  who  had  complaints  to  ofler  a^nst  the  mjoBtiee  of 
nel|;bbdartng  powers,  had  reoourse  to  them,  and  put  themselTes  in  n  nan> 
ner  under  tl£eir  aafegnard  ;  so  that  in  a  short  time,  from  an  effect  of  the 
diTme  protection,  to  use  Piatarch's  expression,  *  the  whole  eartli  attbttit* 
ted  to  their  empire, 

Cornelias,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  had  dispersed  tbeBselTea  op 
and  down,  came  to  the  assf^mbly  of  the  Greeks  which  was  beM  at  Tlier- 
mie,  f  a  city  of  ^ffitolia.  He  there  made  a  long  speech,  to  ezkort  the 
^tolians  to  continue  firmly  attached  to  the  party  for  whom  they  imtf  de- 
clared, and  never  to  infringe  the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans. 
Some  of  the  principal  JBtolians  complained,  but  with  modesty,  that  the 
Romans,  from  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  did  not  show  ao  mocb  frvonr 
as  before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached  him,  but  in  harsh  and  injn- 
rtoui  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  ^tolians,  the  Romans  would  nei- 
ther have  conquered  Philip,  nor  have  been  able  to  set  foot  in  Grecee. 
Cornelius,  to  prevent  all  disputes  and  contests,  which  are  always  of  per- 
nicious consequence,  was  so  prndentas  only  to  refer  them  lotiie  annate, 
assuring  them  that  all  poasiMe  justice  would  be  done  them.  Accordingly 
tliey  came  to  that  resolution ;  and  thus  ended  the  war  agaiiMt  Phi^p* 

f  According  to  Livy,  it  was  at  Thermopyte.  It  is  doubted  whether  be  his 
translated  justly  Polybitis  in  this  place  :  gitt  r«v  rm  BiffUxm  ft««lw*  This  h 
snid  of  an  assembly  of  JEtolians  in  the  city  of  Thenme,  which  is  m  ^tolia. 


EM)  OF  VOLUME  THIRD. 
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